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ESTIMATED ENGLISH OONTEECBXJTIONS TO STATE POPXJLATIONS 

Estimates by arithmetic means and by medians, for apparent percentages 
of English in the states separately, in New England, in the remaining area of 
record, and in the total area of record, are shown in Table 15. 

The course of each method of calculation is well illustrated in the figures 
for Maine. Arithmetic averaging for Maine has indicated 11,340^ English 
families if the whole stock were represented in ratio to bearers of leading 
Anglican names, and 4,360 “ if of leading Cambrian names. Nine-elevenths of 
the first figure and two-elevenths of the second give, respectively, 9,280 Angli- 
cans and 790 Cambrians, a total of 10,070 English families in Maine. Medians 
have indicated 10,820 English families in Maine if the whole stock were repre- 
sented in ratio to bearers of leading Anglican names, and 3,250 if of leading 
Cambrian names. Nine-elevenths of the first figure and two-elevenths of the 
second give, respectively, 8,850 Anglicans and 590 Cambrians, a total of 9,440 
English families in Maine. 

Comparison of these two totals discloses both the strength and weakness 
of the methods of calculation. Table 15 contrasts the maxima of the two 
processes in columns 1 and 2 with the totals of families indexed in column 
3, and lists the percentages of population obtained by each method in columns 
4 and 5. But since separate measures for the Anglican and Cambrian classifica- 
tions are not shown in this table, it is important to note that most of the 
divergence in the indicated measures of English stock is traceable to that in the 
indicated measures of Anglican stock. Attention has already been called to 
the remarkable percentage for English in North Carolina, noted in this table, 
and how it illustrates adoptive and other nomenclatural influences. 

Table 16. — Estimates of maximum percentages of English in population obtained 
from the numbers of families indicated by the recurrences of leading English names 



Estimated TnQ.T<Tnft for 
numbers of Engli^ fam- 
ilies obtained aa— 

Totd 

famlHas 

indexed 

Percentages derived 
for masmum con- 
tributions of Eng- 
lish to population 


Aritbmetlo 

Medians 

Arithme- 
tic means 

Medians 

Maine 

10, 070 
14, 490 

9,440 

17, 020 

69. 2 

66.6 

New Hampshire - 

12, 840 

24, 090 

60.1 

63.3 

Vermont 

11, 240 

11, 240 

14, 970 

75. 1 

75. 1 

Massachusetts 

62, 870 

46, 090 

66, 230 

81. 1 

70.7 

Rhode Island 

7,870 

5,170 

11, 140 

70.6 

46.4 

Connecticut 

27, 090 

25, 210 

40, 680 

66.6 

62.0 

New York 

30, 760 

29, 080 

64, 640 

66.4 

53.3 

Pennsylvania 

29, 890 

30, 940 

74,510 

39.4 

41.6 

Maryland 

23, 460 

22, 920 

32, 690 

71.8 

70. 1 

Virginia 

31, 370 

31, 060 

37, 710 

83.2 

82.4 

North Carolina 

61, 290 

62, 810 

52, 560 

97.6 

100.6 

South Carolina - 

By addition: 

19, 290 

18, 830 

25, 980 

74.2 

72.5 

New England 

123, 630 

109, 990 

173, 130 

71.4 

63.6 

Remaining area of record.. 

186, 660 

186, 640 

277, 990 

66.8 

66.8 

Area of record 

By direct calculation: 

309, 190 

296, 630 

451, 120 

68.6 

66.6 

New England 

130, 400 

116, 460 

173, 130 

75.3 

67.3 

Remaining area of record.. 

192, 880 

189, 770 

277, 990 

69.4 

68.3 

Area of record 

By calculation and addition, 

320, 660 

321, 680 

451, 120 

71. 1 

71.3 

area of record 

323, 280 

306, 220 

461, 120 

71.7 

67.9 


« Table 13. 
M Table 12. 
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GOMPABISON OF ESTIMATES OF ENGLISH CONTEJBXmONS 

Table 16 compares maximum English contributions in the several States, 
in New England, in the remaining area of record, and in the whole area of 
record, by percentages derived through the three processes of interpretation — 
simplified calculation, arithmetic means, medians. 

The simplified calculation for the area of record and for its principal parts 
by addition has not heretofore been shown. This table now shows results of 
adding estimated maxima for the several States, as well as calculation of 
maxima for the larger areas direct from recurrence of names in their records. 

Results from simplified calculation are very like those obtained from arith- 
metic means, some differences being occasioned by the fact that the former 
method does not treat all names as uniformly valid indicators. Results from 
medians are ordinarily lower, with rather poor Internal coordination. 


Table 16. — Perceviiage^ derived for maximum contributions of English to popula- 
tion of specified areas of the United States in 1790 by three processes of averaging 
measures of recurrence of leading English names 



Simplified 

calculation 

Detailed calculations 


Arithmetic 

means 

Medians 

MftlflA „ 

60.4 

59.2 

55.5 

New _ _ 

63. 0 

60. 1 

53.3 

Vermont 

77.6 

75. 1 

75. 1 

Mofifinnhusetts - 

81.0 

81. 1 

70. 7 

Rhode Tflland ^ 

70.4 

70.6 

46.4 

Oopuectiont , 

62.7 

66.6 

62.0 

New York _ __ _ _ - 

67. 7 

56.4 

53.3 


38. 8 

39.4 

41.5 

Marylapdu.--..«i-^ n ... ^ 

73.0 

71.4 

70.1 

Virginia .n.u ,. 

81.8 

83.2 

82.4 

North Caroline , 

94.8 

97.6 

100.5 

South Carolina 

72.3 

74.2 

72.6 

By additon: 

New England 

71.2 

71.4 

68.5 

Remaining ar^^-a nf rf»enrd , . _ _ 

66. 1 

66.8 

66.8 

Area of record ... 

68.0 

68.5 

66.6 

By (firect calculation: 

New England 

75.9 

75.3 

67.3 

Remaining area of record - 

68.0 j 

69.4 

68.3 

Area of record .. - 

70.9 

71.1 

71.3 

By calculation and ^^dditinn • Atv^a. of rftoord 

71.0 

71.7 

67.9 

i 



GEITIGISM OF BEADilNGS 

Anticipation that the study of rdative usage of leading English names would 
gage the maT pTn um Ey*giifih in the separate States and in the larger areas of 
record is defeated by finding these measurements only roughly approximate. 
The figures obtained by the several methods of calculation differ and also fail 
to show coordination when summarized, figures for the larger areas invariably 
giving higher ratings by direct calculation than by totaling calculations for 
the separate States. 

Discrepancies are due mainly to the ups and downs of specific names in local 
records; some variations may be traced to geographical background, some to 
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famiUes list in the census of 1790, of the white population, about 3 per cent, 

or 300, appeared Swedish. , 

In Kent County a Swedish post was established in 1653, but the English in 
Maryland looked upon them as interlopers. There were open hostilities, and 
most, if not all, of the Swedes returned to the Delaware.** Studying the names, 
it seems probable that 1 per cent may have been Swedish— about 75. Caroline 
County was also contiguous to the Swedish area in Delaware, but the census of 
1790 gives little indication of Swedish settlement. The same is true with re- 
spect to the remainder of the State. Eastern Maryland was peopled by primary 
migration via the Chesapeake, and western Maryland by secondary migration 
from Pennsylvania. In the northern tier of counties there is accordingly a 
sprinkling of Swedes brought down from the Pennsylvania settlements, but the 
total for Maryland does not exceed 960. 

The Swedish settlements on the banks of the Delaware crept up from Chris- 
tiana and met settlements coming down the river from the posts at Tinicum and 
Wicaco (Philadelphia). The area of these original posts was later included in 
Philadelphia and Delaware Counties, but the Swedes were agricultural in their 
pursuits and their increase did not keep pace with the growth of population in 
the urban community of Philadelphia. In their search for agricultural land 
they struck toward the east into New Jersey and toward the west up the valley 
of the Schuylkill. By these last the most compact settlement was made in 
Montgomery County, but they were mixed in greater or less degree among the 
Scotch, Irish, and Germans in all the agricultural regions of Pennsylvania, 
especially south of the SchuylMU. 

As the Pennsylvania census records are complete, it is not necessary to go 
into detail with the history of settlement Perhaps less than 1% per cent of 
the inhabitants of Philadelphia County were Swedish, and of a total of 51,916 
whites about 760 may be so considered. The site of the neighboring city of 
Chester was originally a Swedish tobacco farm and the Swedish blood was 
diffused among the later comers, except the Quakers, who more strictly inter- 
married among their own group." A study of the 1790 list yields 4 per cent in 
Delaware County, and consequently about 400 were Swedes. 

The largest agricultural settlement of Swedes in Pennsylvania was made 
along the banks of the Schuylkill in Montgomery County. Place names are 
remains of this settlement, the geography of the county recording Swedes Ford, 
Swedesburg, and Matson’s Ford." But they occupied only a corner of the 
county ; the Welsh and English were preset in overwhelming proportions, and 
of the total population only 3 per cent, or about 700, may be accounted Swedes. 

In the next county up the Schuylkill the Swedes planted one colony and 
they did not wander away, remaining in the township almost entirely.”®* 
Traces of other settlements may be discovered in succeeding colonies, especially 
to the southwest. If the total of 3,3!^ for the State as a whole seems rather 
small, it must be remembered that Pennsylvania contributed largely to the 
Swedish colonization of New Jersey, and that Maryland, Virginia, and the 
South drew upon its rural population for its pioneers. 


^George A. Hanson. Old Kent; the eastern shore of Maryland; . . . (Balto., 1876), 71. 
“ John H. Martin, Chester (and its vicinity) Delaware County^ in Pennsylvania; . . . 
(Phila., 1877), 19; Henry G. Ashmead, History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania . . . 
(PhUa., 1884), 827. 

S. Gordon Smyth, “ Matson’s ford,” HUtoHcal sketches. Historical society of Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, IV, 62-72 ; G. W. Holstein, “ Sketch of Swedes ford and 
its snrroundlngs,” Hist. soc. Mont. Co., Sketches, IV, 78—77 ; there Is a general history of 
the Swedes in the county in l^eodore W. Bean (ed.). History of Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania (PhUa., 1884), 1126-1129. 

“Morton L. Montgomery, History of Berks County in Pennsylvania (Phila., 1886), 66. 
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Politically, the two original posts east of the Delaware (Raccoon and Penn’s 
Neck) were unimportant; but when the Pennsylvania settlements began to 
expand New Jersey rapidly became the seat of the most flourishing Swedish 
communities. As mentioned before, the Swedes ^voided the heavily timbered 
interior and located along the river and bay shores where the soil was easily 
cleared and there was an abundance of natural meadows. In these respects 
the New Jersey shore was ideal. There is a tradition that the conquest of New 
Sweden by Stuyvesant caused many to flee from his jurisdiction and they 
sought refuge in the Jersey wilds.“ True or not, it is a fact that during the 
second half of the century all the desirable coast spots in southern New Jer- 
sey had been seized by Swedish pioneers and in the next hundred years their 
descendants moved into the interior as f£^nilies grew and less desirable loca- 
tions had to be occupied. 

But it would be incorrect to assume that the Swedes were the only original, 
settlers. Long Islanders and New Englanders from Connecticut engaged in 
whaling activities in the Deleware Bay region and their stations, at flrst merely 
Ashing villages, gradually became the nuclei about which agriculturists settled. 
About one-fifth of the old family names of New Haven and Cape May are simi- 
lar— an indication of this original connection.** The vigorous methods of colo- 
nization adopted by the proprietors of west Jersey brought in many directly 
from Europe, and long before 1790 the Swedes were in a minority.** 

A numerical allocation of these elements is difficult, as the New Jersey census 
lists of 1790 are missing and there are no printed tax lists. Therefore it has 
been necessary to use company rolls from the Revolution and the other sources 
indicated in the paper on the Dutch. The result is a confirmation of the his- 
torical evidence. The Swedes are concentrated in the south and west of the 
State, more than 5,000 of the total 6,650 being located in 5 of the 13 counties. 
But their presence is also evident in those! regions tributary to New York City— 
an indication that the efforts made to lure the conquered Swedes to the vicinity 
of New Amsterdam were not without results. 

These efforts, the natural attraction of a metropolis, and the Swedish element 
among the colonizers of New Netherland can explain the 1,500 found in the 
State of New York.*® The trade between New England and the Delaware 
accounts for the Swedes discovered in the commercial cities of the North. 
But their strength in Virginia and the Carolinas is somewhat surprising, and 
local history has not yet provided us with sources which interpret their pres- 
ence. But they are unmistakably thmre, as familiar Delaware region sur- 
names and the equally significant given names of “Hance” and ^‘Mounce” 
clearly indicate. They prove that the Dutch conquerors of New Sweden, who 
complained that their new subjects would all flee to the south, were not ex- 
pressing imaginary fears.*® In determining the number in the South and West, 
use has been made of the sources enumerated in the paper on the Dutch. 

The total of 21,500 Swedes in 1790 is reasonable. Acrelius gives the Swedish 
population of the D^ware region as 942 in 1693, and Rev. Andrew Rudman, 
then a minister in the Colony, reported in 1697 that there were about 1,200 per- 

^Manrice Beesley, Sketch of the early history of Cape May County, to accompimy the 
geologioal report of the State of New Jersey . . . (Trenton, 1857), 165. 

« Lewis T. Stevens, The history of Cape May County, N, J. , . , (Cape May CJity, 
1897), 80. 

^ Cushing and Sheppard, Hist. Gloucester, Salem, Cumlerland Cos,, 510-518. 

»John O. Bvjen, SoantHna^ian immigrants in New York fXtO-isrH; . . . (Minneapolis, 
1916). 

«0»Callaghan, Boos, col, hist. N. 7., 11,115. 
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LETTEE OF SUBMITTAL 


Sjothsomiait iNSTmrnoN, 
Washington^ D. (7., May 1, 193S. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the act of incorporation of the American 
Historical Association approved January 4, 1889, 1 have tibie honor 
of submitting to Congress the annual report of the association for 
the year 1931. I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servtmt, 

C. G. Abbot, Secretary, 
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ACT OF INCOIIPOKATION 


Be U enacted iy the Beneete and Souse of Eepresentectives of the 
Umted States of Ameriea m Congress aesembled, That Aodrew D. 
White, of Ithaca, in the State of New York; George Bancroft, of 
Washhigton, in the District of Columbia; Justin Winsor, of Cam- 
bridge, in the State of Massachusetts; William F. Poole, of Chicago, 
in the State of Illinois ; Herbert B. Adams, of Baltimore, in the State 
of Maryland; Clarence W. Bowen, of Brooklyn, in the State of New 
York, their associates and successors, are hereby created, in the 
District of Columbia, a body corporate and politic by the name of the 
American Historical Association, for the promotion of historical 
studies, the collection md preservation of historical manuscripts, and 
for kindred purposes in the interest of American history and of 
history in America. Said ai^ciation is authorized to hold real and 
personal estate in the District of Columbia so far as may be necessary 
to its lawful ends to an amount not exceeding $500,000, to adopt a 
constitution, and make by-laws not inconsistent with law. Said 
association shall have its principal oflBice at Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and may hold its annual meetings in such places 
as the said incorporators shall determine. Said association shall 
report annually to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution con- 
cerning its proceedings and the condition of historical study in 
America. Said secretary shall communicate to Congress the whole 
of such report, or such portions thereof as he shall see fit. The 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution are authorized to permit said 
association to deposit its collections, manuscripts, books, pamphlets, 
and other material for history in the Smithsonian Institution or in 
the National Museum at their discretion, upon such conditions and 
under such rules as they shall prescribe. 

[Approved, January 4, 1889.] 



LETTER OF TRAIfSMITTAL 


The AMiaaoAN Histokioal Association, 

40 B Street SW., 

Washmgtm, D. G., AprU 16 , 19 S 2 . 

Sib : As provided by law, we submit Wewith the annual report of 
the American Historical Association for the year 1931. This consists 
of three volumes, as follows: 

Volume I contains the proceedings of the Forly-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Historical .^odation held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., December 28-30, 1931; the proceedings of the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Histori- 
cal Assodation, held in Berkeley, Calif., December 29-30, 1931; 
reports on the conferences of historical societies held at Boston 
University, December 31, 1930, and at the headquarters of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society in Minneapolis, December 30, 1931; and 
the American Council of Learned Societies’ report of tiie Com- 
mittee on Linguistic and National Stocks in the Population of the 
United States. 

Volume n contains a bibliography of writings on American history 
during the year 1931, prepared by Grace Gardner GrifSn. 

Volume in contains a Guide to the Diplomatic History of .the 
United States for Students and Investigators by Samuel Flagg 
Bemis and Grace Gardner GrifGm. 

Leo F. Stock, 

Ohairmm, Oom/ndUee <m Pvhlioabum. 

Lowell Joseph Raoatz, 

Editor. 

To the Secbbtabt of the Smithsonian iNsnTnnoN, 

Washmgton, D. G. 
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CONSTITUTION^ 


I 

The name of this society shall be the American Historical Association. 

II 

Its object shall be the promotion of historical studies. 

III 

Any person approved by the council may become a member by paying $5 and 
after the first year may continue a member by paying an fee of $5. 

On payment of $100 any person may become a life member exempt from fees. 
Persons not resident in the United States may be elected as honorary or corre- 
sponding members and be exempt from the payment of fees. 

IV 

The oflBicers shall be a president, a first vice president, a second vice presi- 
dent, a secretary, a treasurer, an assistant secretary-treasurer, and an editor. 

The president, vice presidents, secretary, and treasurer shall be elected by 
ballot at each regular annual meeting in the manner provided in the by-laws. 

The assistant secretary-treasurer and the editor shall be elected by the 
council. They shall i)erfonn such duties and receive such compensation as the 
council may determine. 

If the office of president shall, through any cause, become vacant, the first 
vice president ifiiall thereupon become president, and the second vice president 
shall become flirst vice president whenever the office of first vice president sha ll 
have been vacated. 

V 

There shall be a council, constituted as follows : 

1. The president, the vice presidents, the secretary, and the treasurer. 

2. Mected members, eight in number, chosen by ballot at the annual meeting 
of the association. At the election of 1931 the persons so Mected shall be 
assigned to four equal classes, the members of whidii shall be elected to serve 
respectively for one, two, three, and four years. Subsequent elections in eacffi 
class ifiiall be for four years, except in the case of elections to complete 
unexpired terms. 

3. The former presidents, but a former president shall be entitled to vote for 
the three years succeeding the expiration of his term as president, and no longer. 

VI 

The council shall conduct the business, manage the property, and care for 
the general interests of the association. In the exercise of its proper functions, 


lAs amended Dec. 29, 1981. See p. 36. 
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tbe council may appoint snch committees, commissions, and boards as it may 
deem necessary. !nie council shall mabe a fall report of its actlTities to tbe 
annnal meeting of tbe association. Tbe assodation may by vote at any annual 
meeting instruct tbe council to discontinue or enter upon any activity, and may 
take socb other action in directing the affairs of the association as it may deem 
necessary and proper. 

For tbe transaction of necessary business when the council is not in session, 
tbe council shall dect annually an executive committee of not more than six 
mmbers which shall include the secretary and the treasurer, and may include 
not more than two persons not members of the council. Subject to the general 
direction of the council, the executive committee diall be responsible for the 
management of association interests and the carrying out of naan MBtlon 
policies. 

The council, or when the council is not in session the executive committee, 
diall have authority to appoint an executive secretary, delegating to him such 
functions as may from time to time seem desirable and determining his 
compensatitm. 


VII 

There diall be a board of trustees, five in number, consisting of a 
and four other members, nmninated by the council and elected at the ann u al 
meeting of the association. The trustees elected in 1931 shall serve, respectively, 
as determined by lot, for one, two, three, four, and five yeara Snbse(iuent Sec- 
tions shall be in all cases for five years, except in the case of Sections to com- 
plete unexplred terms. No investments of any of the permanent funds of the 
association shSl be made or changed except with the advice and consent of 
a majOTity of the trustees. The liability of the IndividuS members of the 
board ^all be limited to good faith in the discharge of the duties resting upon 
them. 


vm 

This amstitution may be amended at any annual meeting, notice of such amend- 
ment, having been given at the previous annuS meeting or the proposed 
amendment having recSved the approvS of the council. 



BY-LAWS 


I 

The officens provided for by the constitution shall have the duties and perform 
the functions customarily attached to their respective oftees with such others 
as may from time to time be prescribed. 

n 

A nomination committee of five members shall be chosen at each annual 
business meeting in the manner hereafter provided for the decticm of officers 
of the association. At such convenient time prior to the 15th of Septmnber as 
it may determine it shall invite every member to e^pocess to it his preference 
r^rding ev^ office to be filled by Section at the misulng aimual business meet- 
ing and regarding the composition of the new nominating committee then to be 
chosmi. It shall publish and mall to each member at least one month prior to 
tire annual business meeting such nominations as it may determine upon for 
each ^ectlve office and for the next nominating committee. It shall p(r^»are 
for use at the annual business meeting an official ballot containing, as candi- 
dates for eadi office or committee membership to be filled thereat, the names 
of its nominees and also the names of any other nominees which may be pro- 
posed to the chairman of the committee in writing by 20 or more mmnbers of 
the association at least one day before the annual business meeting, but such 
nominations by petition shall not be presented until after the committee shall 
have reported its nominations to the assodatlcm as provided for in the present 
by-law. The official ballot shall also provide, under each office, a blank space 
for voting for such further nominees as any member may present firom the floor 
at the time of the election. 

m 

The Munnai election of officers and the choice of a nominating committee for 
the ensuing year shall be conducted by Ihe use of an official ballot prepared as 
described in By-law II. 

IV 

The association authorizes the peymmit of traveling ezpmises incurred by 
the voting members of the council attending one meeting of that body a year, 
this meeting to be other than that hdd in connection with the annual meeting 
of the association. 

The council may provide for the payment of ecpmises incurred by the secre- 
tary, the a ss is tant secretary-treasurer, and the editor in such travel as may be 
necessary to the transaction of the association’s business. 
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J. G. DeBOTJIiHAO HAMILTON 
University of North OaroUna, Chapel Bin, N. C. 

DIXON B. FOX 

ColumMa Umversity, New York, N. Y. 

ULBIOH B. PHILLIPS 
Yale University, New Baven, Conn. 

OBLABLBS W. BAMSDBLL 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

OHEISTOPHBB B. COLEMAN 
Bistorioal Burean, State Bouse, IndianapoUs, Ind. 

SIDNEX B. FAT 

Barnard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


1 Deceased. 
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BBRNAD0TTE3 E. SCHMITT 
The JJn^enity of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 

BOABD 07 TBTTSTOES 
OONTBRS BBAI> 

1218 Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia, dhairman 
RAYMOND N. BAIX 

Lincoln AlUanoe National Banh, Rochester, N. Y. 
GUY EMERSON 

Bankers Trust Oomparvy, New York City 

FAIRFAX HARRISON 
Belvoir, Fauquier County, Virginia 

THOMAS I. PARKINSON 
Squitahle Life Assurance Society, New York City 



PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 


Oxvxoiss FOB 1832 
SKBBrDiBsrr 

X]£>WABI> M. milADB] 
Stanford U-rUversity 

■VICID pbb : sidb 3 tt 
OBABXiEIS E3. OBAPMAIT 
!rhe JJniversHy of Oalifomta 

SECBBTlABFyiSBl&S'CnEUSB 
GAXtZi F*. BltAISTD 
StawforU Uivlveraity 

JBXBOU'rXVJB COXXUdTTEa: 

(In addition to tbe above-named officers) 

WILLIAM BL BLLISOK 
Bctnta Bcurhafa State Teadhere* College 

ANLKEW BISB 
Fhe XInt/oereity of Oregon, jBugene 

G. E3I>B3N QUAXNTON 
The TJntoerHty of 'Washington, Seattle 

OSWALD BL WMDBL 
The XJni/oersity of Arizona 



TERMS OF OFFICE 

(Deceased officers are marked thus: t) 


ZZ-PBBSIDSNTS 

tANDRBW DICKSON WHITE, L. H. D., LL. D., D. C. L., 1884-86. 

tGEORGE BANCROFT, LL. D., 1885-86. 

tJUSTIN WINSOR, LL. D., 1886-87. 

tWILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE, LL. D., 1887-88. 

tCHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL. D., 1888-89. 

tJOHN JAY, LL. D., 1889-90. 

tWILLIAM WIRT HENRY, LL. D., 1890-91. 

tJAMBS BURRILL ANGELL, LL. D., 1891-1893. 

fHENRY ADAMS, LL. D., 1893-94. 

tGEORGE FRISBIE HOAR, LL. D., 1895. 

tRICHARD SALTER STORRS, D. D., LL. D., 1896. 

tJAMES SCHOULER, LL. D., 1897. 

tGEORGE PARK FISHER, D. D., LL. D., 1898. 

tJAMES FORD RHODES, LL. D., D. LETT., 1890. 

tEDWARD EGGLESTON, L. H. D., 1900. 

tCHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. LL. D., 1901. 

tALFRBD THAYER MAHAN, D. C. L., LL. D., 1902. 

tHENRY CHARLES LEA, LL. D., 1903. 

tGOLDWIN SMITH, D. C. L., LL. D., 1904. 

tJOHN BACH McMASTER, PH. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 1905. 

tSIMEON B. BALDWIN, LL. D., 1906. 

J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1907. 
tGEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Ph. D., Litt. D., 1908. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph. D., IjU D., Lett. D., 1909. 
tFREDERlCK JACKSON TURNER, Ph. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1910. 
tWILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANB, Ph. D., L. H. D., LL. D., 1911. 
tTHEODORE ROOSEVELT, LL. D., D. C. L., 1912. 
tWILLIAM ARCHIBALD DUNNING, Ph. D., LL. D., 1913. 

ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, A. M., LL. B., LL. D., 1914. 
tH. MORSE STEPHENS, M. A., Litt. D., 1916. 

GEORGE LINCOLN BURR, LL. D., Litt. D., 1916. 

WORTHINGTON C. FORD, A, M., 1917. 

tWILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER, LL. D., Litt. D., L. H. D., 1918-19. 
tEDWARD CHANNING, Ph. D., Litt. D., 1920. 
t JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, F. B. A., 1921. 

CHARLES H. HASKINS, PH. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 1922. 

EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, A. M., LL. D., 1923. 
tWOODROW WILSON, LL. D., Litt. D., 1924. 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS, A. M., Ph. D., L. H. D., 1926. 

DANA C. MUNRO, L. H. D., 1926. 

HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, LL. B., L. H. D., LiTT. D., 1927. 

JAMES H. BREASTED, Ph. D., Litt. D., 1928. 

JAMBS HARVEY ROBINSON, Ph. D., LL. D., 1929. 

BVARTS BOUTELL GREENE, Ph. D., 1930. 

CARL LOTUS BECKER, Ph. D„ 1931. 

HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON, Ph. D., 1932. 

]DZ>yiCa PBBSIDBNTS 

tJUSTIN WINSOR, LL. D., 1884-1886. 
tCHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL. D., 1884^-1888. 
tWILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE, LL. D.. 1886-87. 
tJOHN JAY, LL D., 1887-1889. 
tWILLIAM WIRT HENRY, LL. D., 1888-1890. 

U864(>-82 2 
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fJAMBS BUBSIIJCi ANOBIiU UL- D., 1889-1891. 
tHBNBY ADAMS, LD. D., 1890-189S. 
tSDWABD OAT MASOK, A. M., 1891-1894. 
tOBOBOB FBISBIB HOAB, UU. D.. 1894. 
tRICHARD SAIiTBB STORKS, D. D., DD. D., 1895. 
fJAMBS SCHOUJUSIB, DD. D., 1895, 1896. 
tOBOBOB PARE FISHBB, D. D., DD. D., 1896, 1897. 
t jambs FOBD BHODBS, DIj. D., D. Dixt., 1897, 1898. 
fBDWABD BGODBSTON, D. H. !>., 1898, 1899. 
tMOSBS COIT TTIiBB, D. H. D., U!/. D., 1899, 1900. 
tCHABIBS FBANCIS ADAMS, DD. D., 1900. 
fHBBBBRT BAXTBB ADAM^ Ps. D., UU D., 1901. 
tADEBBD THATBB MAHAN, D. C. D., DU D., 1901. 
fHBNBT CHABDES IBA, DD. D., 1902. 
tOODDWIN SMITH, D. C. D, DL. D., 1902, 1908. 
fBDWABD MCCBADT, DD. D., 1903. 

tJOHN BACH McMASTBR, Ps. D., Derp. D., DD. D., 1904. 
fSIMBON B. BADDWIN, DD. D., 1904, 1905. 

jr. BBANEDIN JAMBSON, Ps. D., DU D., DiXT. D., 1905, 1906. 
fOBOBOB BURTON ADAMS, Ps. D., Dixx. D., 1906, 1907. 

ADBBBT BUSHNBDD HART, Ps. D., DU D., Dixx. D., 1907, 1908. 
fFBBDBBICE JACKSON TT7BNBB, Ps. D., DU D., Dixx. D., 1908, IS 
f WIDDIAM MIDDIGAN SDOANB, Ps. D., D. H. D., DU D., 1909, 1910 
fTBCEODOE® BOOSBVBDT, DU D., D. C. D., 1910, 1911. 
tWIDDIAM ARCHIBADD DUNNING, Ps. D., DU D., 1911, 1912. 
ANDBBW C. McDAUGHDIN, A. M., DU B., DD. D., 1912, 1918. 
fH. MOBSB STBPHBNS, M. A., Dixx. D., 1918, 1914. 

GBOBGB DINCODN BUBB, DD. D., Ditt. D., 1914, 1915. 
WORTBaNQTON C. POBD, A. M., 1916, 1916. 
fWIDDIAM ROSCOB THATBB, lU D., Dixx. D., D. H. D., 1916, 1017. 
tBDWABD CHANNING, PH. D., Dixx. D., 1917, 1918-19. 
f JBAN JUDBS JUSSBBAND, B. B. A., 1918-19, 1920. 

CBLABDBS H. HASKINS, Ps. D., 1920, 1921. 

BDWABD P. CHBTNBT, A M., DU D., 1921, 1022. 
fWOODBOW WIDSON, DD. D., Dixx. D., 1922, 1923, 

CHARDBS M. ANDREWS, A M., Ps. D., 1928, 1924. 

DANA C. MUNBO, U H. D., 1924, 1925. 

HBNBT OSBORN TATDOB, U H D., Dixx. D., 1925, 1926. 

JAMBS H. BBBASTBD, Ps. D., ZU D., 1926, 1927. 

JAMBS HARVBT ROBINSON, Ps. D., DU D., 1027, 1928. 

BVARTS B. GRBBNB, Ps. D., 1928, 1929. 
taPHRAIM DOUGDASS ADAMS, Ps. D., 1920, 1080. 

CAR D DOTUS BBCKBB, Ps. D., 1930. 

HBBBBBX BUGBNB BODTON, Ps. D., 1931. 

CHABIUS A BBARD, Ps. D., 1981, 1982. 

WIDDIAM BL DODD, Ps. D., 1932. 


fHBBBBBT BARTER ADAMS, Ps. D., DU D., 1884-1900. 
fA HOWARD CDARK, A M., 1889-1008. 

CBCABDBS HOMBR HASKINS, Ps. D., 1900-1918. 
WADDO GIFFORD DBDAND, A M., 1908-1919. 

BVARTS BOUTBDD GRBBNB, Ps. D., 1914-1910. 
f JOHN SPBNCBB BASSBTT, Ps. D., 1919-1928. 

DBKTBB PBBKINS, Ps. D., 1928-. 


XBBASCBBItS 

CDABBNCB WINTHBOP BOWBN, Ps. D., 1884-1917. 
C H A RDB S MOOBB, Ps. D., 1917-1930. 
CONSTANTINE McGUlBB, Ps. D., 1980-. 

CUBAXOB 

A HOWARD CDABK; A M., 1889-1918. 
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COUNCIL 

fWILLIAM BABCOCK WBBDBN, A. M., 1884-1886. 
fCHARLBS DEANS, LL. D., 1884-1887. 
tMOSES COIT TYLER, L. H. D.. LL. D., 1884-86. 

EPHRAIM BMERTON, Ph. D., 1884-85. 

fPRANKLIN BOWDITCH DEXTER, A. M., LiTT. D., 1885-1887. 
tWILLIAM FRANCIS ALLEN, A. M., 1885-1887. 
tWILLIAM WIRT HENRY, LL. D., 1886-1888. 
fRUTHBRFORD BIRCHARD HAYES, LL. D., 1887-88. 

JOHN W. BURGESS, Ph. D., LL. D., 1887-1891. 
tARTHUR MARTIN WHEELER, A. M., LL. D., 1887-1889. 
tGBORGB PARK FISHER, D. D., LL. D., 1888-1891. 
tGEORGB BROWN GOODE, LL D., 1889-1896. 
tJOHN GEORGE BOURINOT, C. M. G., D. C. L, LL. D., 1889-1894. 
t JOHN BACH McMASTER, Ph. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 1891-1894. 
tGEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Ph. D., Litt. D., 1891-1897; 1898-1901. 
fTHEODORE ROOSEVELT, LL. D., D. C. L., 1894-95. 
f JABEZ LAMAR MONROE CURRY, LL. D., 1894-95. 
tH. MORSE STEPHENS, M. A., Litt. D., 1895-1899. 

fFRBDBRICK JACKSON TURNER, Ph. D., LL D., LiTT. D., 1895-1899 ; 1901-1904. 
fEDWARD MINOR GALLAUDET, Ph. D., LL. D., 1896-97. 
tMELVILLE WESTON PULLER, LL. D., 1897-1900. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph. D., Litt. D., 1897-1900. 

ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, A. M., LL B., LL. D., 1898-1901 ; 1903-1906. 
tWILLIAM ARCHIBALD DUNNING, Ph. D., LL. D., 1899-1902. 
tPBTBR WHITE, A. M., 1899-1902. 

J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1900-1903. 

A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Ph. D., LL. D., 1900-1903. 

HERBERT PUTNAM, Litt. D., LL. D., 1901-1904. 

GEORGE LINCOLN BURR, LL D., 1902-1905. 

EDWARD POTTS CHEYNBY, LL. D., 1902-1905. 
fEDWARD G. BOURNE, PH. D., 1903-1906. 

1 GEORGE P. GARRISON, PH. D., 190^1907. 
tRBUBEN GOLD THWAITBS, LL. D., 1904-1907. 

CHARLES MCLEAN ANDREWS, PH. D., L. H. D., 1905-1908. 

JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, PH. D., 1905-1908. 

WORTHINGTON C. FORD, A. M., 1906-1909. 

WILLIAM Macdonald, ph. d., ll. d., 1906-1909. 

MAX PARRAND, Ph. D., 1907-1910. 

FRANK HEYWOOD HODDER, Ph. M., 1907-1910. 

BVARTS BOUTBLL GREENE, Ph. D., 1908-1911. 

CHARLES HENRY HULL, Ph. D., 1908-1911. 

FRANKLIN LAFAYETTE RILEY, A. M., Ph. D., 1909-1912. 

EDWIN ERLE SPARKS, PH. D., LL. D., 1909-1912. 

JAMBS ALBERT WOODBURN, Ph. D., LL D., 1919-1913. 

FRED MORROW FLING, PH. D., 1910-1913. 

HERMAN VANDENBURG AMES, Ph. D., 1911-1914. 

DANA C. MUNRO, A. M., 1911-1914. 

ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGB, Ph. D., 1912-1914. 

JOHN MARTIN VINCENT, Ph. D., LL. D., 1912-1916. 

FREDERIC BANCROFT, PH. D., LL. D., 1913-1916. 

CHARLES HOMER HASKINS, PH. D., 1913-1916. 

EUGENE C. BARKER, Ph. D., 1914-1917. 

GUY S. FORD, B. L, Ph. D., 1914-1917. 

ULRICH B. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., 1914-1917. 
tLUCY M. SALMON, A. M., L. H. D., 1915-1919. 
tSAMUEL B. HARDING, PH. D., 1915-1919. 

HENRY B. BOURNE, A. B., B. D., L. H. D., 1916-1920. 

CHARLES MOORE, PH. D., 1916-1917. 

GEORGE M. WRONG, M. A., 1916-1920. 

HERBERT B. BOLTON, B. L, Ph. D., 1917-1920. 

WILLIAM B. DODD, Ph. D., 1917-1920. 

WALTER L. FLEMING, M. S., PH. D., 1917-1920. 

WILLIAM B. LINGBLBACH, PH. D., 1917-1920. 

JAMBS T. SHOTWELL, Ph. D., 1919-1922. 
tRUTH PUTNAM, B. Litt., 1919-1922. 
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ARTatTB Ij. cross. Fa. D., 192<V1924. 

SmNRT B. FAY, Pa. D., 1.920-1924. 
fCARZ. RTTSSBUL FISH, Pa. B., 1920-1928. 
CABZ.TON J. H. HAYXS, Fa. D., 1920-1926. 
FRBDBRIC Ij. PAYSON, Pa. D., 1920-1925. 

ST. GEOB6B! L. SIOUSSAT, Fa. D., 1920-1923. 
HBNBY F. BIGOAR, B. A., B. TjJSrr.^ 1922-1925. 
MARY W. WIIjIjIAMS, Pa. B., 1922-1926. 
CHARIiES H. McIBWABST, Pa. B., 192&-1826. 
ARTHUR U. SCHIiBSlNGER, Pa. B., 1928-1926. 
WILIjIAM BC. BOYB, Pk. B., 1924-1927. 

NEIjLIB NBIIIjSON, Pb. B., 1924-1927. 
tAIiBHRT J. BRVRRIBOB, A M., BB. B., 1925-1927. 
BAURRNCR M. BARSON, Fa. B., 1925-1928. 
FRANK KABOY ANBBRSON, A. M., BB. B., BiXT. B 
JAMBS TRUSBOW ABAMS, A M., BL. B., BIT®. B., 
tBTtncaHT W. MORROW, A. B., LB. B., 1926-1929. 
PAYSON J. TRHAT, PA B., 1926-1930. 

WIBBIAM B. CBBMBNTS, B. S., 1927-1980. 
SAMUBB B. MORISON, PA B., 1927-1981. 
WINFRBB T. ROOT, Pa B., 1927-1981. 
BBIZABBTH BONNAN, 1928-. 

J. G. BuROUBHAC HAMII/TON, PA B., 1928-. 
BIXON R. FOX, Pa. B., 1929-. 

UBRICH B. PHUiBIPS, Pa B.. 1929-. 

CHARBBS W. BAMSBBBB, Pa. B., 1980-. 
CHRISTOPHBR B. COBEBCAN, Pa. B., 1930-. 
SIBNBY B. FAY, Pa. B., 1981-. 

BBRNABOTTB B. SCHMITT, 1981-. 


1926-1928. 

1926-1929. 



COMMITTEES FOE 1982 


Committee on program for the forty-seventh annual meeting, — Chester Martin, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, chairman; F. O. Dietz, A. T. Olmstead, 
B. G. Trotter, A. J. May, C. W. David, B. B. Eobinson, Katherine J. Gallagher; 
and (ex officio) Dexter Perkins, Christopher B. Coleman, O. C. Stine. 

Committee on nomiinaiitioiis.-^Bemiiel F. Bemis, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., chairman; Arthur C. Cole, Dumas Malone, John C. Parish, 
Bessie L. Pierce. 

Board, of editors of^ the American Historical Review, — Franklin Jameson, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. O., chairman; Henry B. Bourne (ex 
officio as Managing Editor), Arthur C. Cole, Verner W. Crane, Tenney Frank, 
Charles Seymour, James Westfall Thompson. 

Historical manuscripts commission, — J. G. DeEoulhac Hamilton, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., chairman; A. O. Craven, L. W. Labaree, 
Charles W. Eamsdell, B. B. Eobinson. 

Public archives commission, — A. E. Newsome, North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, Ealeigh, N. C., chairman; J. W. Boyd, B. B. Dale, Stewart Mitchell, 
Margaret C. Norton, V. H. Paltsits. 

Committee on bibliography of modem British history, — Edward P. Cheyney, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; Arthur Lyon Cross, 
Godfrey Davies, Eoger B. Merriman, Wallace Notestein, Conyers Eead, Caroline 
F. Ware. 

Committee on publications, — ^Leo F. Stock, 3737 Michigan Avenue NB., Wash- 
ington, D. C., chairman; the editor, managing editor of the Eeview, and chair- 
men of the historical manuscripts commission, the public archives commission, 
and the committees on the revolving fund, the Beveridge memorial fund, and 
the Littleton-Griswold fund. 

Committee on membership.-— A, J. May, University of Eochester, Eochester, 
N. y., chairman; T. A. Bailey, F. Lee Benns, E. C. Kirkland, J. B. Pomfret, 
E. H. Shryock, L. D. Steefel, W. H. Stephenson. 

Conference of Historical Societies.— A, C. Flick, State historian, Albany, 
N. y., chairman; Christopher B. Coleman, historical bureau, Indianapolis, 
Ind., secretary. 

Commission on the social studies in the schools. — ^A. G. Krey, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman ; F. W. Ballou, Charles A. Beard, 
Isaiah Bowman, Ada L. Comstock, George S. Counts, Edmund B. Day, Guy 
Stanton Ford, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Ernest Horn, Henry Johnson, Leon C. 
Marshall, Charles B. Merriam, Jesse H. Newton, W. T. Eoot, Jesse F. Steiner. 

Delegates in the American Council of Learned Societies. — J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Edward P. Cheyney. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer prize. — Sidney B. Fay, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., chairman; E. C. Binkley, L. B. Packard. 

Committee on the documentary historical pubUcations of the United States 
Government, — Samuel F. Bemis, George Washington University, Washington, 
D, C., chairman ; William K. Boyd, J. Franklin Jameson, John Bach McMaster,^ 
Dumas Malone, Charles Moore, Joseph Schafer, St George L. Sioussat, Leo F. 
Stock, Mark Sullivan, Charles Warren. 


1 Deceased. 
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Bepresmtaiive in tJie International Committee of SistoHcal Sciences . — 
Waldo G. Leland, 703 Insurance Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Committee on program for American partio^tim in the International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences, Waldo G. L^and, 70S Insurance Building, 
Washington, D. C., chairman ; Carlton J. H. Hayes, J. F. Willard. 

Committee on the Jusserand medal.---0. G. Brinton, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., chairman; Merle F. Curti, Marshall Hnappen. 

Committee on the John S. Dvnndng prize.~-~J. G. Randall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 111., chairman; E. M. Coulter, J. L. Sellers. 

Delegates in the Social Science Research Guy Stanton Ford, Carlton 

J. H. Hayes, Arthur M. Schlesinger. 

Representatives in the committee for the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sdences.—GsLTl Becker, Carlton J. H. Hayes, 0. H. Haring. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications. — ^Edward P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman ; Violet Bar- 
bour, Henry Commager, Marcus W. Jernegan, T. J. Wertenbaker. • 

Committee on the bibliography of travel-^Solon J. Buck, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

International subcommittee on George Lacombe, care Equitable 

Trust Co., 41 rue Gambon, Paris, Prance. 

Intematioml commission of colonial history.-^ljmell Joseph Ragatz, William 
R. Shepherd. 

Committee on Albert J. Beveridge memorial fund. — ^Ulrich B. Phillips, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn,, chairman; Arthur C. Cole, Roy F. Nichols. 

Committee on the IMtleton-Grismld fund.—Evaxts B. Greene, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., chairman; R. B. Morris, 1795 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N. Y., secretary; Charles M. Andrews, Carroll T. Bond, John Dickinson, 
Felix Frankfurter. 

Committee on finance. — Constantine B. McGuire, 40 B Street SW., Washing- 
ton, D. a, chairman; Mrs. Frank T. Griswold, Waldo G. Leland, Dexter Perkins, 
Conyers Read. 

Committee on radio. — John A. Krout, Columbia University^ New York, N. Y., 
shairman; Raymond L. Buell, R. D. W. Connor, William B. Dodd, Ralph H* 
31abrieL 

Committee on George Washington Bicentennial Samuel F. Bemis 

Che George Washington University, chairman; Leo F. Stock, Henry E. Bourne! 



ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 

The American Historical Association is the national organization for the 
promotion of historical writing and studies in the United States. It was 
founded in 1884 by a group of representative scholars, and in 1889 was char- 
tered by CJongress. Its national character is emphasized by fixing its principal 
office in WasMngton and by providing for the publication of its annual reports 
by the United States Government through the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The membership of the association, at present about 3,600, is 
drawn from every State in the Union as well as from Canada and South Ajuer- 
ica. To all who desire to promote the development of history, local, national, 
or general, and to all who believe that a correct knowledge of the past is 
essential to a right understanding of the present, the association makes a 
strong appeal through its publications and other activities. 

The meetings of the association are held annually during the last week in 
December in cities so chosen as to accommodate in turn the members living 
in different parts of the country, and the average attendance is about 400. 

The meetings afford an opportunity for members to become personally ac- 
quainted and to discuss matters in which they have a common interest 

The principal publications of the association are the annual report and the 
American Historial Review. The former, now consisting of three or four vol- 
umes, is printed for the association by the Government and is distributed free 
to the first 2,000 members paying their dues and requesting it. It contains the 
proceedings of the association and of the Pacific coast branch, as well as valu- 
able collections of documents, edited by the historical manuscripts commission 
reports on American archives, prepared by the public archives commissioJi 
bibliographichal contributions, and reports on history teaching and the activities 
of historical societies. 

The American Historical Review is the official organ of the association and 
the recognized organ of the historical profession in the United States. It is 
published quarterly, each number containing about 226 pages. It presents to 
the reader authoritative articles, critical reviews of important new works on 
history, groups of inedited documents, and news of many and varied activities 
in the field of history. The Review is indispensable to all who wish to keep 
abreast of the progress of historical scholarship, and is of much value and 
Interest to the general reader. It is distributed to all members of the associa- 
tion in part return for th^r dues. 

To encourage historical research, the association offers certain cash prizes 
and a medal, described in detail elsewhere.* 

The association has devoted much and consistent attention to the subject of 
history teaching through conferences held at the annual meetings, the investi- 
gations of committees, and the preparation of reports. The association has a 
close advisory relationship with the Historical Outlook, that valuable organ of 
those engaged in teaching history and the social studies. A standing com- 
mittee on history teaching gives constant attention to that vital part of the 
school curriculum. 


> See pp. 26-27. 
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The association close relations with the State and local historical 

societies through a conference organized under the auspices of the association 
and holding a meeting each year in connection with the annual meeting of the 
association. In this meeting of delegates the various societies discuss such 
problems as the collection and editing of historical material, the maintenance 
of museums and libraries, the fostering of popular interest in historical matters, 
the marking of sites, the observance of historical anniversaries, etc. 

The Pacific coast branch of the association, organized in 1904, affords an 
opportunity for the members living in the far West to have meetings and an 
organization of their own while retaining full membership in the parent body. 
In 1915 the association met with the branch in San Francisco, Berkeley, and 
Palo Alto in celebration of the opening of the Panama Canal. 

From the first the association has pursued the policy of inviting to its mem- 
bership not only those professionally or otherwise activ^y engaged in historical 
work but also those whose interest in history or in the advancement of historical 
science is such that they wish to ally themselves with the association in the 
furtherance of its various objects. ' Thus the association counts among its 
members, lawyers, clergymen, editors, publishers, physicians, officers of the 
Army and Navy, merchants, bankers, and farmers— all of whom find material 
of especial interest in its publications. 

Memberiffiip in the association is obtained through election by the executive 
council, upon nomination by a member or by direct application. The annual 
dues are $5, there being no initiation fee. The fee for life membership is $100, 
whidi secures exemption from all annual dues. 

Inquiries respecting the association, its work, publications, prizes, meetings, 
memberiffiip, etc., should be addresi§ed to the assistant secretary at 40 B Street 
SW., Washington, D. 0., from whom they will receive prompt attention. 



PEIZES AND MEDAL OFFEEED BY THE AMEEICAN 
HISTOEICAL ASSOCIATION « 

Thb Geobgs Louis Beeb Prize 


In accordance with the terms of a bequest by the late George Louis Beer, of 
New York City, the American Historical Association offers the George Louis 
Beer prize in European international history. The prize is $250 and is awarded 
annually for the best work upon “ any phase of European International history 
since 1895.” 

The competition is limited to citizens of the United States and to works that 
shall be submitted to the American Historical Association. A work may be sub- 
mitted in either manuscript or print. 

Works must be submitted on or before April 1 of each year in order to be 
considered for the competition of that year. In the case of printed works 
the date of publication must fall within a period of two and a quarter years 
prior to April L 

A work submitted in competition for the Herbert Baxter Adams prize may at 
the same time, if its subject meets the requirements, be submitted for the George 
Louis Beer prize; but no work that shall have been so submitted for both prizes 
will be admitted to the competition for the Beer prize in any subsequent year. 

In making the award the committee in charge will consider not only research, 
accuracy, and originality, but also clearness of expression, logical arrangement 
and general excellence of style. 

The prize is designed especially to encourage those who have not published 
previously any considerable work or obtained an established reputation. 

Only works in the English language will recdve consideration. 

The John BL Dunning Phize 


In accordance with the terms of a bequest by the late Miss Mathilde M. 
Dunning, of New York, the American Historical Association offers the John T. 
Dunning prize. The conditions governing the award of this prize are as 
follows: 

1. That the scope of the John H. Dunning prize in American history shall 
include any and all subjects relating to the political and social transformation 
of the Southern States since 1865, provided that said subjects have antecedents 
in, or are related to, conditions in those States prior to 1876. 

2. That the prize amounting to $200 shall be awarded biennially, beginning in 
December, 1929, to a member of the association. 

3. That a standing committee of three be appointed to consider essays sub- 
mitted, to make the award, and to formulate regulations necessary for this 
work. 

(As in the case of the other prizes, monographs must be submitted on or 
before April 1 of the given year, and the date of publication of printed mono- 
graphs must fall within a period of two and a quarter years prior to that of 
April 1.) 


*The Justin Winsor prize was 
prize in 1931. 


discontinued in 1980 and the Herbert Baxter Adams 

25 
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The Jussesahd Medai. 

The Jusserand medal will be awarded, as occasion may arise, for a published 
work of distinction on any phase involving the history of the intellectual rela- 
tions between the United States and any foreign country, whether such work be 
written by an American citizen or by a citizen of a foreign country. 

Inquiries concerning these prizes and the medal should be addressed to the 
chairmen of the respective committees, or to the secretary of the American 
Historical Association, 40 B Street SW., Washington, D. 0. 

Awijsns 

The Justin Winsob peize (which was offered annually until 1906 and every 
two years thereafter to 1930, when it was discontinued) has been awarded to — 
1896. Herman V. Ames. The Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

1900. William A. Schaper. Sectionalism and Representation in South 
Carolina. 

1901. Ulrich B. Phillips. Georgia and State Rights. 

1902. Charles McCarthy. The Anti-Masonic Party. 

1903. Louise Phelps Kellogg. The American Colonial Charter; A Study of 
Its Ration to English Administration, Chiefly after 1688. 

1904. William R. Maiming. The Nootka Sound Controversy. 

1906. Annie H^oise Abel. The History of Events Resulting in Indian Con- 
solidation West of the Mississippi River. 

1908. Clarence Edwin Carter. Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1765- 
1774. 

1910. Edward Raymond Turner. The Negro in Pennsylvania; Slavery — 
Servitude — ^Freedom, 1639-1861. 

1912. Arthur Charles Cole. The Whig Party in the South. 

1914. Mary W. Williams. Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815-1915. 
1916. Richard J, Purcell. Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818. 

1918. Arthur M. Schlesinger. The Colonial Merchants and the American 
Revolution, 1763-1776. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1918.) 

1920. F. Lee Benns. The American Struggle for the British West India 
Carrying Trade, 1815-1830. (Indiana University Studies, Vol. X, No. 56, Uni- 
versity Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind., 1923.) 

1922. Lawrence Henry Gipson. Jared Ingersoll: A Study of American Loyal- 
ism in Relation to British Colonial Government (Yale University Press, New * 
Haven, 1920.) 

1924. Elizabeth B. White. History of Franco-American Diplomatic Relations. 
1926. Lowell Joseph Ragatz. The Fall of the Planter aass in the British 
Caribbean, 1763-1833. (The Century Co., New York, 1928.) 

1928. Fred A, Shannon. The Organization and Administration of the Union 
Army, 1861-1865. (2 vols., Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 1928.) 

1930. L. W. Labaree. Royal Government in America : A Study of the British 
Colonial System Before 1783. (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931.) 

From 1897 to 1899 and in 1905 the Justin Winsor prize was not awarded. 

The Hebbebt Baxter Aoams prize, which was offered every two years from 
1905 to 1931, when it was discontinued) has been awarded to— 

1905. David S. Muzzey. The Spiritual Franciscans. 

1907. In equal division— Edward B. Krehbiel. The Interdict— Its History 
and Its Operation with Especial Attention to the Time of Pope Innocent III 
William S. Robertson. Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Span- 
ish America. 
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1909. Wallace Notestein. A History of Witchcraft in England from 1658 to 
1718. 

1911. Louise Fargo Brown. The Political Activities of the Baptists and 
Fifth-Monarchy Men in England During the Interregnum. 

1913. Violet Barbour. Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington. 

1915. Theodore 0. Pease. The Leveller Movement. 

1917. Frederick L. Nussbamn. Commercial Policy in the French Revolution : 
A Study of the Career of G. J. A. Dueher. 

1919. William Thomas Morgan. English Political Parties and Leaders in the 
Reign of Queen Anne, 1702-1710. (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1920.) 

1921. Binar Joranson. The Danegeld in France. (Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, 111., 1923.) 

1923. In equal division— Mary Hume Maguire. History of the Oath Ex Officio 
in England. John Thomas McNeill. The Celtic Penitentials and Their Influ- 
ence on Continental Christianity. (Champion, Paris, 1^3.) 

1925. Frederick S. Rodkey. The Turko-Egyptian Question in the Relations 
of England, France, and Russia, 1832-1841. (University of Illinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences, Vol. XI, Nos. 3 and 4. The University, Urbana, 1924.) 

1927. William F. Galpin. The British Grain Trade in the Napoleonic Period. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, 1925.) 

1929. H. S. Commager. Struensee and the Reform Movement in Denmark. 

1931. Vernon J. Puryear. England, Russia, and the Straits Question. (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1931.) 

The Geobge Louis Bum pbize has been awarded to — 

1923. In equal division— Walter Russell Batsell. The Mandatory System: 
Its Edstorical Background and Relation to the New Imperialism. Edward 
Mead Earle. Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1923.) 

1924. Alfred L. P. Dennis. The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1924.) 

1925. Edith P. Stickney. Southern Albania or Northern Epirus in European 
International Aftalrs, 1912-1923. (Stanford University Press, 1927.) 

1928. Sidney B. Fay. The Origins of the World War. (2 vols.. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1928.) 

1929. M. B. Giften. Fashoda: The Incident and Its Diplomatic Setting. 
(University of Chicago Press, 1930.) 

In 1922, 1926, and 1927 the George Louis Beer prize was not awarded. 

1930. Bemadotte E. Schmidt. The Coming of the War. (2 vols., Scribner, 
New York, 1980.) 

1931. O. J. Hale. Germany and the Diplomatic Revolution: A Study in 
Diplomacy and the Press, 1904-1906. (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931.) 

The JoHir H. Dunniho prize has been awarded to — 

1929. Hayward J. Pearce, jr. Benjamin H. Hill. Secession and Reconstruc- 
tion. (University of Chicago Press, 1928.) 

1931. Francis B. Simkins and R. H. Woody. South Carolina During the 
Reconstruction Period. 

The Jusseband medal has been awarded to — 

1925. Bernard Fay. L’E^iit Rdvolutionnaire en France et auz £tats-Unis k 
la Fin du Dixhuiti^e Si^cle. (Champion, Paris, 1925.) 

1930. Otto Vos[fler. Die Amerikanischen Revolutionsideale in ihrem Ver- 
hdltnis zu den Europdischen. (Oldenbourg, Muni<ffi, 1929.) 

Nom— The prize essays prior to 1918 were published by the American His- 
torical Association. 




I. PEOCEEDINGS OF THE FOETY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMEEICAN HISTOEIOAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mjknbapoiis, Mikk., Deceiibes 28-30, 1931 




PROaRAM OP THE PORTY-SIXTH AHNXJAI. HEETIHa OP T 
ASSOCIATION HEU) IN HINNEAPOLIS, MINN., DECEMBER 28- 
1931* 


Monday^ December 28 
The New Nicoiiet Hotel 

BOOM o~p 

10 A. M. MDETIING op the COUNCIL. 

10.30 a. m. Nineteenth CENTDEir Ltbebaltsm.— Chairman, Merle B. Cu 
Smith College. What ^‘Tolerance” meant to Nineteenth Century Ameri 
Howard K. Beale, Wai^ington, D. 0,; The Influence of Edward Kellogg 
American Radicalism, Chester M. Destler,* Albion College; European Liherali 
after the Napoleonic Wars, Frederick B, Artz, Oberlin College; Bconoi 
Aspects of Prussian Liberalism, 1867-1867, Eugene N. Anderson, University 
Chicago. 

BOOM E 

10.30 a. m. The Fab East. — Chairman, Clyde A. Duniway, Carleton Oolle 
The Sino-American Tariff Treaty of 1928, John V. A. MacMurray,* Jol 
Hopkins University ; The Climax of Chinese Civilization in the Reign of Ch’j 
Lung, Carroll B. Malone, Colorado College; Pigneau de Behaine, Bishop 
Adran, and the French Penetration of Cochin-China, Thomas Edson Em 
West Virginia University; Frederick F. Low and the Tientsin Massacre, P£ 
Hibbert Clyde,^ The University of Kentucky. 

BOOM M 

10.30 a. m. The Byzantine Empisb.— Chairman, Jesse B. Wrench, Universi 
of Missouri. Was Old Russia a Vassal State of Byzantium? A. A. Vasilie 
University of Wisconsin. Discussion, led by Samu^ H. Cross, Harvard Ui 
versity ; John L. La Monte, University of Cincinnati. 

BOOM N 

10.30 a. m. Ambbican Immigbation. — Chairman, Joseph Schafer, State H 
torical Society of Wisconsin. The Relations of Immigration to Some of f 
Fundamental Factors of American Life: Expansion, Sectionalism, Democrac 
Puritanism, Marcus L. Hansen, University of Illinois. Discussion, led 1 
George M. Stephenson, University of Minnesota. 

BOOM D 

10.30 a. m. Aspects of Eubopban Economic Histoey. — Chairman, Albe 
Howe Lybyer, University of Illinois. The Dry Wall of Islam and Europe 
Economic Organization, M. M. Knight, University of California; The Court < 


^An account of this meeting win be found in the American Historical Review, Apr 
1982, pp. 429 ff. 

* To be published in The Journal of Political Economy. 

•Published in The Johns HopUns Alumni Magazine, June, 1932, pp 289 ff. 

^To be published in The Paotfio Sistorioal Review. 

« Published in Speculum, July, 1932, pp. 350 ff. 
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the Exchequer as a Source of Economic History, Lawrence A. Harper, Univer- 
sity of California; The Order of Business at the Fairs of Champagne, Robert 
L. Reynolds, University of Wisconsin; The Hansa Towns and Scandinavia on 
the Eve of Swedish Independence, Waldemar Westergaard, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angles. 

1.00 p. m. Luncheon Conference of the National Council fob the Social 
Studies. Experimenting with an Introductory Course in the Humanities, 
Arthur P. Scott, University of Chicago. 

1.00 p. m. Luncheon Conference on Hesfanic-Amebican Histoby. 

BOOH D 

2.80 p. m. Ancient Histoby. — Chairman, J. A. 0. Larsen, University of 
Chicago. The Ancient Near East and Beyond, A. T. Olmstead,* University of 
Chicago; Augustinian Interpretation of History, 0. N. Cochrane, University 
of Toronto. 

BOOH N 

2.30 p. m. Medieval Culture.— Chairman, James Westfall Thompson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Orthodoxy of Berthold of Regensburg, Sydney M. 
Brown, L^igh University; Bemward of Hildesheim, Francis J. Tschan, Penn- 
sylvania State College; The Specula Prinoipis of the Carolingian Renaissance, 
Lester K Bom, Western Reserve University. 

BOOH B 

2.30 p. m. Hispanio-Aherican Histoby.— Chairman, Charles W. Hackett, 
University of Texas. Intellectual Conditions in Mexico at the End of the 
Colonial Period, Lillian H. Fisher, Oklahoma College for Women; Spanish 
Colonial Reorganization under the Family Compact, Arthur S. Alton, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; The Burr-Wilkinson Imbroglio: Possible Interpretations, 
Isaac J. Cox,’^ Northwestern University. 

BOOH H 

2.80 p. m. Aqricultdbal BDcstoby.— Chairman, Joseph Schaefer, State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. Early Bonanza Farming In the Red River Valley, 
Harold B. Briggs,* Oulver-Stockton College; Large Scale Farming in Illinois in 
the 1850's and 1860's, Paul W. Gates,® Bucknell University ; The Background of 
the First Bill to Establish a Bureau of Markets, James C. Malin," University of 
Kansas. 

BOOH o-p 

2.30 p. m. JoENT Session ot the National Council fob Social Studies and 
THE Ahebican Historical Associatcon.— Chairman, R. M. Tryon, University of 
Chicago. Teaching of History in the Secondary Schools of France, 0. W. 
Mosher, Jr.,“ Kansas State Teadiers College, Emporia; Teaching of History in 
the Secondary Schools of Mexico, 0. B. Castafieda, University of Texas; Teach- 


«To be expanded as the presidential address for the American Oriental Society and 
published in its journal In 1938. 

^Published as Hlspanic-American Phases of the “Burr Conspiracy,” In The SUpanio 
American BUtori&a Review, May, 1982, pp. 145 fiP. 

< Published In Agricultural Eistorg, January, 1932, pp. 26 flP. 

* Published in Agrioulturta Eistorg, January, 1982, pp. 14 ff, 

“ Published in Agricultural Sietarg, July, 1932, pp. 107 ff. 

“Based on 0. W. Mosher, Jr., and Georges Quesnel, The Teaching of History in French 
universities, in The Eiatorieal Outlooh, October, 1981, pp. 267 If., and The Teaching of 
History in French Lyc5es and Colleges, in The Eistorical Outlooh, October, 1980, 
pp. 257 ff. 
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ing of History in the Secondary Schools of Germany, Werner Nense," New York 
University; Some Impressions of the Teaching of History in the English Sec- 
ondary Schools, Herbert Tout, University of liUnnesota. 

BOOlf o 

2.30 p. m. KouNn T a ht jo; Amebigait OoxTNcacL or Leabined SoodEmns. — ^The 
Categories of Materials for Historical Besearch. Leader, Solon J. Buck, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

6.30 p. m. Dinneb of the Medievaii Academy. 

BAUC. BOOM 

6.30 p. m. Dinner op the Mississippi Vailey Histobioal Association and 
THE AGBiofoxTUBAL Histoby SOCIETY. — Chairman, Beverly W. Bond, jr., presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Addresses, by Gliomas J. 
Wertenbaker, Princeton University; Frederic L. Paxson,” University of Wis- 
consin. 

8.30 p. m. Begeption and Smoheb at the Minneapous Club, Tendered by 
THE COMMITTBE ON LOOAI« ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tuesday, Deoemher 29 
The University of Minnesota 

209 BOSTON HATX 

10.00 a. m. American Foreign Belations. — Chairman, Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
George Washington University. Preparing the American Public for Overseas 
Expansion, 1889-1898, Julius W. Pratt, University of Buffalo. Discussion, 
led by Louis Martin Sears, Purdue University. 

210 BOSTON HAIL 

10.00 a. m. The Benaissanoe. — Chairman, A. 0. Krey, University of Min- 
nesota. Women in the Guilds of Florence during the Benaissance, Katharine 
Jeanne Gallagher, Goucher College ; Non-classical Contributions to the Human- 
ism of the Benaissance, George 0. Sellery, University of Wisconsin. 

Ill BOSTON HAIL 

10.00 a.m. Slavonic Bistort. — Chairman, Bobert J. Kemer, University of 
California. The Anglo-French Answer to the Treaty of Unkiar-Iskdessi, 
Vernon J. Puryear, Albany College, Albany, Oregon; Bulgaria’s Entry into 
the World' War, Harry N. Howard, Miami University. 

221 BOSTON HALL 

10.00 a.m. Canadian Histoby.— Chairman, Carl Wittke, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The United States and the British Policy in Canadian Confederation, 
Chester Martin, “ University of Toronto. Discussion, led by Albert L. Burt, 
University of Minnesota; Duncan McArthur, Queen’s University. 

211 BOSTON HALL 

10.00 a. m. Joint Session of the Mississippi Valiey Histobical Asso- 
ciation AND the American Historical Association. — Chairman, Solon J. Buck, 


^ To be published in TAe ffiatorioal Outlooh. 

» Published as The Agricultural Surplus: A Problem In History, in Affriouliural 
History, April, 1932, pp. 51 ff. 

V Published in The Canadian Historioai Review, Mardi, 1932, pp. 3 ff. 

118640-^2 3 
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University of Pittsburgh. A Footnote to the Quebec Act, Louise Phelps Kellogg," 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin; The Red River Valley and the War of 
1812, John Perry Pritchett, University of North Dakota ; Minnesota, the Federal 
Land Policy, and the Republican Party, Verne B. Chatelain, Washington, D. 0. 

112 HUBTON HALL 

10.00 a. m. OoiTFEaBBNCE of Repeesentattves op Tbjachbb Tbainino Institu- 
tions.— Chairman, 0, M. Dickerson, Greeley, Colorado. What Should be the 
Preliminary Training in Subject Matter and Professional Courses for Prospec- 
tive Teachers of History in the Public Schools? For Those who are Preparing 
to Teach in the Senior High School? Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri. 
Discussion, led by S. B. Thomas, Eastern Illinois Teachers' College, Charleston ; 
For Those Preparing to Teach in the Junior High School? Howard C. Hill,” 
University of Chicago. Discussion, led by Robert La FoUette, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind. ; Albert H. Sanford, State Teachers College, La Crosse, 
Wis. What Social Subjects Materials are Now Included in the Load of Junior 
and Senior High School Teachers? Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota. 

MINNESOTA UNION 

1.15 p. m. Luncheon to all Assoctations bt the UNivsEsirr op Minnesota. — 
Chairman, Carl Becker, president of the American Historical Association. Ad- 
dress, by Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota. 

MINNESOTA UNION 

3.00 p. m. Business Meetino of the Amebioan Histobigal Association. 

4.80 p. m. Reception to Members of Visiting Associations by the Trus- 
tees OF THE MINNEAFOLIS INSTITUTE OF AbTS. 


BALL BOOM, NEW NICOLLET HOTEL 

7.00 p. m. Annual Dinner of the Amebioan Histobigal Association. 

BAIL BOOM, NEW NICOILEU HOTEL 

9.00 p. m. Pbbsidential Addbess. Announcement of prizes. The address, 
Carl Be<*er." 

Wedneadayt I>eoeml)er SO 
The New Nicollet Hotel 


BOOM E 

10.00 a. m, Muitaby and Diplomatic Aspects op the Wobld Wab. — Chair- 
man, Frank Maloy Anderson, Dartmouth College, Lord Kitchener and the 
Dardanelles Campaign, H. A. De Weerd, Denison University; The World War 
and Diplomacy in the Balkans in 1915, F. Lee Benns, Indiana University; 
The Crisis in the Dual Alliance, Harold Deutsch, University of Minnesota. 

BOOM o-p 

10.00 a. m. Teaching of Histoby.— Chairman, A. H. Noyes, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Should the American Historical Association Devote More Attention to 
the Teaching of History? George G. Andrews, University of Iowa. Discussion. 

"Published in The Oanad4an Bistorioal Review, June, 1982, pp. 147 ff. 

"Publisked as Social Studies and Professional Preparation, In The Hietorioia Outlook, 
May, 1932, pp. 214 fl. 

"Published as Bveryman His Own Historian, In The American Bistcrioal Review, 
January, 1982, pp. 221 fl. 
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BOOM M 

10.00 a. m. NiNarrasEWTH Centtdbt Eitqland. — Chairman, Albert Beebe White, 
University of Minnesota. Palmerston and Parliamentary Reform, Herbert C. 
Bell, Wesleyan University; English Local Judicature and the Movement for 
its Reform, Arthur Lyon Cross," University of Michigan. 

BOOM N 

10.00 a. m. Missionary Activities in Amebioa. — Chairman, Winfred T. Root, 
University of Iowa. Government Policy with Respect to Missions among the 
Indians, Grace L. Nute, Minnesota Historical Society; Americanization of the 
Moravians with Special Relation to their Missions, Marie J. Rohnova," College of 
St. Scholastica; Seminary Projects for the Missions among Catholic Germans 
in the United States, 1835-1855, Peter Leo Johnson," St. Francis Seminary. 

Minnesota Histobioai. SomErY 

10.00 a. m. CoNEEasENCB op State and Local Histobioal Sogeehes. — ^Discus- 
sion, Publication by EUstorical Societies. 

The New Nioollejt Hotesl 
boom f 

10.00 a. m. Special MESiiNa op the History of Scuenge Soceett. 

1.00 p. m. Luncheon Confebenoe of Hditobs of Histobioal Reviews. 

1.00 p. m. Luncheon OomBnaBNCB of the Pubuo Archives Commission. 

1.00 p. m. Luncheon Conference on Social Sccence Abstracts. — Arranged 

by Stuart F. Chapin, Editor of Social Science Ahatracts. 

boom o-p 

2.30 p. m. Joint Meeting op the History op Sciencb Society and the 
American Histobical Association. — Chairman, William H. Welch, president 
of the History of Science Society. Some Phases of the History of Medicine for 
the Layman, Henry E. Sigerist, Institute of the History of Medicine, Leipzig; 
Robert Boyle and His Influence on Thought in the Seventeenth Century, John 
F. Fulton,” School of Medicine, Yale University; Observations on the Second 
International Congress of the History of Science and Technology, William 
H. Welch, Institute of the History of Medicine, Baltimore. 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION HELD AT THE MINNESOTA UNION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., DECEMBER 
29, 1931 

President Carl Becker presided. On the suggestion of the presid^t, the 
reading of the minutes was dispensed with. 

The secretary presented his r^rt The report was accepted and is ap- 
pended," 

» Published in The Michigan Law Review, January, 1932, pp. 369 ff. 

^To be published in The Mieeiesippi Vatleg ffistorioai Review. 

Published in The SiOeeiOMm (St Francis, Wis.), January, 1932, pp. 28 ff. 

^ To be published in leie, 

»Seepp. 36ff. 
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The treasurer reported on the financial affairs of the association. His report 
was accepted and is appended ” 

The secretary read a list of those members of the association who had died 
during the past year.** He also presented m^iorials to Prof. Edward Ohanning, 
Dr. H. B. Learned, and Dr. Allen Johnson. These memorials are appended.® 

The secretary presented an amendment whidi had been passed by the council 
with regard to the election of a board of trustees. The text of the amendment 
follows: 

There shall be a board of trustees, five in number, consisting of a chairman 
and four other members, nominated by the council and elected at the annual 
meeting of the association. The trustees dected in 19S1 shall serve, respec- 
tively, as determined by lot, for 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Subsequent elections 
shall be in all cases for five years, except in the case of elections to complete 
unexpired terms. No investments of any of the permanent funds of the asso- 
ciation shall be made or changed except with the advice and consent of a 
majority of the trustees. The liability of the individual members of the board 
shall be limited to good faith in the discharge of the duties resting upon them.® 

It was voted unanimously to approve the amendment. 

The secretary then presented to the meeting, on b^lf of the council, the 
names of those nominated to the board of trustees. The names are as follows : 
Conyers Bead, chairman; Raymond N. Ball, Guy Emerson, Fairfax Harrison, 
and Thomas I. Parkinson. It was voted that these persons should be elected. 

The secretary presented to the meeting a resolution of the council of De- 
cember 28, 1930, recommending to the association that the meeting for 1932 be 
held at Toronto. It was voted to accept the recommendation. 

The secretary presented to the meeting the following resolution: 

Resolvedf That the members of the American Historical Association desire 
to express to the committee on local arrangements, and especially to its chair- 
man, Mr. Edward 0. Gale, their hearty appreciation of the hospitality which 
has been afforded them in Miimeapolis. The association has met at numerous 
places and under varying circumstances, but nowhere has the cordiality and 
courtesy of the representatives of the locality been more kindly expressed. 

The meeting proceeded to the dection of officers. It was voted to authorize 
the secretary to east one ballot for the persons mentioned on the ballots dis- 
tributed at the meeting. The results were as follows: Herbert E. Bolton, 
president; Charles A. Beard, first vice president; William E. Dodd, second vice 
president; Dexter Perkins, secretary; Constantine E. McGuire, treasurer; 
Elizabeth Donnan, J. G. DeRoulhac Hamilton, Dixon B. Fox, Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Charles W. Ramsdell, Christopher B. Coleman, Sidney B. Fay, and Bemadotte 
E. Schmitt, members of the council; and Samuel F. Bemis, chairman, Arthur 
C. Cole, Dumas Malone, John C. Parish, and Bessie L. Pierce, members of the 
nominating committee. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Dxxteb Pebeins, Secretary, 
Bepobt of the Sektbetabit 

In bringing you my report from the coxmcil, I desire to emphasize particu- 
larly for the year 1931 the activities of the various publication committees of 
the association. In the course of the past year numerous projects have been 


" See pp. 42 ff. 

** See p. 49. 

*See pp. 49 ff. 

*«The amended constitution wiU be found on pp. 9 ff. 
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brou^t to fruition and a record of achievement established which will be, I 
am sure, highly gratifying to all of ns. I may speak first of the Chiide to 
Historical Literature, This project, as is well known, has involved much time 
and labor and has extended over a considerable period. The publication of the 
Guide last spring has afforded to the members of the association convincing 
evidence of the care with which it was undertaken and the sound scholarship 
which has gone into its preparation. The council of the association has> gone 
on record as expressing to Prof. George M. Butcher, who inaugurated and long 
carried on the direction of the work; to Prof. Henry B. Shipman, who has been 
chairman of the committee on bibliography during the past few years ; and to 
the members of the committee, its sense of the value of their labors and its 
appreciation of the quality of the results achieved. 

A subcommittee of the committee on bibliography is the committee on the 
bibliography of travel. Prof. Solon J. Buck is the chairman of this com- 
mittee. He reports substantial progress with regard to the work which he is 
guiding and the hope that the whole project may be completed in the course of 
the year 1933. 

A second publication activity is that of the committee headed by Prof. 
Ulrich B. Phillips, charged with the administration of the Beveridge fund. This 
committee was constituted two years ago. Under the energetic impulse of its 
chairman, it has already published a volume by Prof. Dwight L. Dumond on 
Southern Editorials on Secession, A second volume by Prof. J. H. Easterby 
entitled “ Papers of R, F, W, Allston on Plantation Afta4r8 md Politics ” is 
almost ready for the press, and still a third volume is projected in the form of 
an edition of the corre^ondence of Theodore D. Weld, Angelina Grimke Weld, 
and Sarah Grimke, by Prof. Gilbert H. Barnes and Professor Dumond. The 
work of this committee constitutes and will constitute a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the ante bellum period and will exhibit, in concrete form, 
the practical value of the enlarged interest and generosity of the distinguished 
statesman in whose memory the fund was constituted and to which he so amply 
contributed. 

The committee charged with the administration of the Littleton-Griswold 
fund is also making substantial progress under the chairmanship of Prof. 
Hvarts B. Greene. There is already well advanced toward completion the 
publication of a volume of the cases drawn from the Maryland Court of 
Appeals. A second volume, involving the Judicial decisions of the Mayor’s 
Court of New York, is in mind, and a considerable selection of cases has been 
made. The association is seeking the means for the publication of these docu- 
ments which will throw much-needed light upon a branch of our history, im- 
portant not only in itself, but in its implications for our study of the past in 
its social, intellectual, and political aspects. 

1 have also to report great activity on the part of the committee on the 
revolving fund. This committee has now completed the publication of six 
volumes; three more are in train ; and still one more is approved. The policy 
which it has pursued of accepting for publication only works of a postdoctoral 
character and of established excellence has given us a very notable series of 
books. This policy will be continued. The administration of the fund in- 
volves important financial and publication problems. These problems are being 
steadily borne in mind by the counciL 

Another important publication activity is that connected with the Annual 
Reports and the Writings, Three years ago we were far behind in these pub- 
lications. The council charged Prof. Leo F. Stock and Prof. Lowell Joseph 
Bagatz, as editor, with the onerous task of bringing us up to date. The results 
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achieved have beea most gratits^ing. As matters stand to-day the Writinga 
have been published for the year 1927, and the volumes for 1928 and 1929 are 
at the printers. The Ammal Report for 1929 has appeared, and that for 1930 
is in press. We are in a position, moreover, to resume the policy interrupted 
through lack of funds and as a result of the delays already mentioned of in- 
cluding in the Annual Reports interesting and important documentary ma- 
terial. The Congress which terminated its session in March of 1931 increased 
the annual appropriation of the association, and advantage has been taken of 
that fact to provide for the publication of the Annual Report for 1930 in four 
volumes. These volumes will include Rotes from the Archies in Scotland 
Concerning America, prepared by Doctor Jameson, a guide for the study of the 
British colonies in the Caribbean from 1763 to. 1834, compiled by Professor 
Bagatz, and the diary of Edward Bates, Attorney General in the Cabinet of 
President Lincoln, edited by Professor Beale. 

There is another important probl^ in this connection of which the council 
has been especially mindful. The Writings on American History have been 
published annually in a form virtually uniform since 1906. It is high time 
that a cumulative index to these Writings be prepared, and steps have been 
taken looking to the engagement of a competent scholar to undertake this im- 
portant work and to secure the funds necessary for its completion. I shall 
doubtless have more to say of this matter in my report for 1^2. 

Finally, with regard to the work of our publication committees, it is to be 
noted that the Bibliography of British History, Tudor Section, is virtually 
ready for the printers. 

The members of the association will also be interested to learn that during 
the past year the council has authorized the constitution of a committee on 
radio under the chairmanship of Prof. John A. Krout It is doubtless known 
that other learned bodies have already prepared programs under the direction 
of the National Advisory Council on Badio in Education and have been pre- 
senting programs of notable excellence and sound scholarship during the past 
few months. A program on the part of our association is being formulated in- 
volving 11 radio periods of 15 minutes each, and it is expected that the appear- 
ance of this program will now not be long delayed. The program of lectures 
which is now being elaborated will deal particularly with the period of the 
Bevolution. It is believed that this period is of particular interest to most 
Americans and will have an especial appeal in a year which is the bicentennial 
of the birth of George Washington. 

In connection with the work of our committees, special attention must be 
called to the monumental task undertaken by the commission on the social 
studies in the schools. The commission was created in 1928 and has now 
completed the third year of its labors under the wise guidance of Prof. A. 0. 
Krey. In the course of the past year it has made substantial progress toward 
the preparation for publication of a series of reports, three of which are ready 
for the press. The first of these is entitled **Laymg the Foundations in the 
Social Sciences” and represents the work of the committee on objectives as 
drafted by our vice president, Charles A. Beard, and approved by the com- 
mission. Two others, by Prof. Henry Johnson and by Prot Bessie L. Pierce, 
deal respective with the history of teaching of the social studies and the 
published programs of lay organizations with regard to such teaching. Other 
studies aro contemplated and will doubtless be ready for publication during 
the next year. The final findings of the commission, however, will not be 
ready until 1933. That they will constitute a contribution of the first order 
and of high authority with regard to the teaching of the social studies the 
council is confident. 
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EV)r some years the public archieves commission of the association has been 
virtually quiescent largely because of lack of funds. An appropriation has 
now been provided for the coming year and the commission, under the chair- 
manship of Prof. A. R. Newsome, will undertake the task of compiling “ during 
the year 1932 a pamphlet on the preservation of county and other local records, 
with information as to good models of legislation on the subject, to be sent 
to the clerks of all such local subdivisions, to historical societies, and to histori- 
cal commissions.” This step, it is hoped, wlU result in subtantial steps toward 
the better preservation and classification of those local materials, more and 
more recognized to be valuable for an intensive and thorough knowledge of 
our political and social development 

During the past year the council has undertaken other enterprises looking 
to the collection of information and the formulation of problems with regard 
to research. Under its authorization I sent out in the spring of the year a 
questionnaire which most of those here present will doubtless have received 
requesting information as to research then in progress and suggestions as to 
possibilities of fruitful activity on the part of the association Itself. These 
questionnaires were grouped and classified in my office and where duplications 
were made evident an attempt was made to bring together those who were 
working in substantially the same field. The questionnaires were also utilized 
by committees set up during the past year to deal with a general program. 
The work of these committees was facilitated, indeed made possible, by the 
grants secured from the Social Science Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Five of them have met, two on American history 
(one in the West and one in the East), and three others on ancient, medieval, 
and modem European history, respectively. A great variety of matters has 
been discussed by these conferences on the basis of an ^aborate agenda, and 
the results of their deliberations when brought together by a central planning 
committee, digested, and published, will, it is hoped, be of substantial value 
in making us more aware of our problems and in preparing concrete solutions 
in dealing with many of them. 

This completes the record of important committee activities on the part of 
the association. I think we may all feel a sense of pride in the' variety of 
these various enterprises and the highly efficient way in which they have bemi 
undertaken and in many instances carried to completion by committees com- 
posed, for the most part, of busy scholars Involved in academic duties and 
working without compensation. I express the sentiments of every member of 
the council when I indicate to you our very great appreciation of these 
services. 

I turn from these activities to a brief reference to the finances of the associa- 
tion. There has been for some time a conviction that funds as large as those 
of our association should be controlled by a body of expert advisers. With 
this idea in view, the council of the association has adopted and presents to 
this meeting for ratification an amendment creating a board of trustees of five 
members, which I have put in your hands. If this amendment is adopted by 
this body, the council will proceed under its terms to nominate at this meeting 
five persons for the positions therein indicated, and we shall be able to start 
the new year with this substantial step toward the better regulation of our 
finances. 

Last year I had to report that the budget was balanced only with difficulty. 
Owing to the very competent service then rendered by a special committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. W. G. Leland, the budget prepared this year 
has been a considerably simpler one. It ought to be understood, however, that 
these results have been obtained only at the cost of some Important changei^ 
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the most notable of which are the reduction in the size of the Review, and the 
cessation of payments for articles except in so far as existing commitments 
made such action impossible. There has also been a change of printer, and 
the substantial economies effected by the board of editors have been a vital 
factor in permitting us to present a budget which balances this year. In con- 
nection with our program of economy, I ought also to mention our restrictions 
on the number of copies of the Anfmal Reports distributed free of charge to 
members. This is not an ideal step in any sense of the terni, but it has been 
made necessary at present by the condition of our finances. 

One important element in our financial problem is the increase of our mem- 
bership. During the past years that membership has remained virtually static. 
A vigorous effort toward the securing of new members has been made under 
the chairmanship of Prof. Arthur J. May, effectively aided by the other mem- 
bers of the committee, and substantial results in this regard have* been achieved, 
316 new members being secured. I regret to state, however, that the loss of 
old memberships balances these new accessions, and there have been, during 
the past year, an xmusual number of delinquencies in the payment of the dues 
of the association. This is perhaps to be expected in a period of depression, 
but there is no respect in which the members of the association may render 
more useful service than in the prompt discharge of their own obligations and 
in interesting new persons in the membership of the association wherever 
possible. In particular, I hope that those teachers who are connected with 
large graduate schools will be able to aid us in the increase of our membership 
and of our funds by interesting the younger graduate students in joining the 
association during the coming year. Membership blanks can always be secured 
from the assistant secretary in Washington or the names of prospective candi- 
dates forwarded to me at the University of Rochester, where they will be 
promptly acted upon. 

The American Historical Association cooperates with other learned bodies 
in the work of scholarship. One of these is the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences. This body is at the present time undertaking a variety 
of interesting activities. One of these, the Bulletin,, has already been brought 
to your attention. Others which may be mentioned are the drawing up of a 
list of diplomatic agents from 1648 to the present day, the preparation of 
a collection of modern constitutions since 1770, and the preparation of an 
International Yearlioolo of Sistorioal BiWAography intended to replace the 
former Jahresleridhte, 

The association is also represented in the American Council of Learned 
Societies and in the Social Science Research Council, Of the projects of the 
first of these two bodies the most important, of course, from our point of 
view, is the DicUonwry of American Biography. The lamented death of Allen 
Johnson has not prevented the vigorous prosecution of this important task. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Dumas Malone, it is going forward steadily. 
Volumes VI and VII have been recently released from the press, and Volume 
Vni is promised for February, 1932. Some 15,000 subjects have already 
been assigned, and the work on more than 10,000 of these has been completed. 
Other important activities undertaken by the American Council of Learned 
Societies are Sabin's Dictionary, Evans’s American Bibliography, and the Bib- 
liography of American Trav& already alluded to. To these projects others 
might be added, and in particular the monumental task of preparing a linguis- 
tic atlas of the United States and Canada is sure to be of great interest and sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of historians. The work of the eoundl affords 
dramatic and striking evidence of the value of federative activity and of the 
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substantial results which may be achieved through cooperative action by 
American scholars. 

In the case of the Social Science Research Council, also, projects of im- 
portance from the standpoint of the historian are under way. The second 
volume of Social Science Ahs^tracts has shown steady improvement in the 
character of this publication; the second volume contains 16,980 articles as 
against 11,093 in the first; the number of journals examined has been in- 
creased, and an annual index provided and a subject index to every monthly 
issue. It is hoped that the value of this publication will be more widely 
disseminated amongst the members of our profession. 

Of special interest also are the planning committees whose work I have 
already indicated and whose activities were originally given an impetus by 
the Social Science Research Council. Allusion should be made,, moreover, 
to the joint committee on materials for research, set up by the two federative 
bodies. Under the chairmanship of Dr. Solon J. Buck a survey of activities 
has been completed and a report prepared by Mr. Frank F. Holbrook. At the 
request of the council provision is being made this year for a discussion of 
the whole problem of research materials. Projects are under consideration 
for an inventory of manuscript materials for American history and literature 
and for a new edition of Larned’s IMemture of American History. 

With regard to the work of both the Social Science Research Council and 
the American Council of Learned Societies, I take it that it is no longer neces- 
sary to inform scholars of the aid which they afford through subventions to 
scholarship and the means which they thus provide for younger members to 
make substantial progress in the enterprises which they have in hand. 

The charter of the American Historical Association directs the secretary in 
his annual report to devote some attention to the state of history in the 
Nation. Under the heading it is customary to bring before you the historical 
work done by certain national bodies. 

The Washington Bicentennial Commission, for example, is engaged in the 
publication of the writings of our first President under the editorship of Dr. 
John C. Fitzpatrick. It is imderstood that the three first volumes are now 
complete; and five additional volumes are in various stages of proof. An 
atlas is to accompany the publication and is practically complete. In connec- 
tion with the publications of the Library of Congress, attention should be 
called to the Jowrmls of the Continental Congress, now through the page proof 
for most of the year 1785, and material for 1786 and 1787 is ready for the 
printer. Volume III of the Records of the Tirginia Company edited by Prof. 
Susan M. Kingsbury has advanced to page proof during the last year. Dr. 
C. W. Garrison has prepared a list of manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
gress which will be published in the 1930 Report of this institution. 

In the case of the Department of State, attention should be called to the 
resumption of work upon the Papers in Washington Concerning the Territories, 
and to the publication of the volumes of Foreign Relations for 1917 and 1918, 
as well as a supplementary volume, RussianrAmerican Relations During the 
World War. “A well-trained staff is now employed by the department in the 
oflOlce of the historical adviser under the supervision of Dr. Joseph V. Fuller,*' 
which is preparing for publication volumes containing a collection of diplomatic 
documents on special subjects, for example, The Washington Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments, and Mexican-American Affairs. There is also in 
preparation a new edition of the Treaties of the Unitedr States, Volumes I 
and II will soon be released.** 


"Died Apr. 1, 1932. 
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Finally I should like to make note of the fact that our association has re- 
QLuested the Department of State to release for publication material with regard 
to the Peace Conference of 1919 and to undertake such negotiations with foreign 
governments as may be necessary in order that such an enterprise may be 
carried to completion. I have received from the Secretary of State a cordial 
and sympathetic reply with expressions of hope that the matter may be success- 
fully undertaken. 

It is doubtless proper in' connection with the survey of the state of history 
in the Nation required in our charter to comment upon general tendencies in 
the field of historical research in the United States, but the performance of this 
obligation is not always easy in view of the obvious fact that the great tides 
of movement in the development of historical study are hardly likely to be 
flTiTmfli . I oan not, however, in closing this report, omit to draw attention 
for a moment to the value of the historical point of view in days such as those 
which now beset us. In the course of the past few years the American people 
have proceeded from an exuberant optimism which assumed the near approach 
of an economic millennium to a pessimism equally profound. May it not be 
that in the clearer Judgment of the historian extravagant optimism and pro- 
found pessimism will alike be avoided? Those who study and refiect upon the 
historical process will be slow to assume an easy approach to the solution of 
all our difficulties or a complete collapse of men’s hopes and upward striving 
activities. Strong in our profession, confident of the value of our task, may 
we not hope that this association and we who are its members have a contri- 
bution of real significance to make in the solution of the questions of the present 
and of the future through the cool, balanced, and objective judgment which 
history makes possible? 

Dexteb Pebkins, Secretary, 


ANKUAL HePOBT 07 THE TbEASUBEB DeCSMBEB 2, 1990, TO DEGE2£BEB 1, 1931 

Auditoe’s Exhibit A,-— Receipts and disbursements — Qenerah-^from December 
2, 19S0 to December 1, 19S1 

BBOSIPTS 


Annual dues 

Endowment fund: 

Contributions, including life memberships 

Sale of bonds, less purdiase price of new bonds. 


$10,860.48 
11. 807.60 


Committee on local arrangements, Boston meeting: 
Begistration fees - 


TJnlmown sources. 


825. 00 

6. 00 


Boyalties. 

Andrew E 

Cam^e revolving fund for publication : 


D. White fund — ^royalties- 


From sale of bonds. 


1, 367. 56 

8 . 000. 00 


Publications . 


Special grants : "* — 

Carnegie Corporation of New York for Commission on Social 

Studies 

Laura Spelmw Bockefeller Memorial for Intemational'Conih 

mittee of Historical Sciences 

Ameri^n Council of Learned Societies for bibliography 
of travel... _ 

American Council of Lfeamed Societies for bibUography’of 

opinion-forming press of the United States ...... 

Spdal Science Besearch Council for Ust of diplomatic agents. 
Committee on research planning— 

0^ Learned Societies $1,000.00 

Social Science Besearch Council 250.00 


70, 000.00 
4, 000. 00 

2. 250. 00 

800. 00 
550. 00 

1. 250.00 


$15, 200. 07 


22. 167.98 


330. 00 
4. 55 
.58 


9, 867. 56 
108. 50 


78, 850. 00 
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Interest: . , , ^ ^ 
Unrestricted funds. 
Andrew D. Wbite fund. 


George L. Beer prize fund 

Carnege revolving fund for publication 

John H. Dunning prize fund 

Albert J. Beveridge memorial fund 4, 175. 00 

Llttleton-Grlswold fund 1, 260. 00 

Bank deposits 298. 48 


$7, 432. 80 
60.00 
800. 00 
733. 33 
100. 00 


Miscellaneous- 


$14, 849. 61 
7.83 

189, 886. 63 

Balance on liand, Dec. 2, 1980 5, 174. 21 

146, OOoTsi 


DISBT7BSBMENTS 


Secretary and treasurer. 
Pacific coast branch- 


Committees of management: 
On nominations. 


On program — 

Boston-Cambridge meeting. 


Minneapolis meeting 


On local arrangements— 

Boston-Cambridge meeting. 
Minneapolis meeting 


$540. 87 

859.88 


100. 27 

100. 00 


council. 


Treasurer’s contingent fund. 


On publications 

Annual Bejpor^— additional copies purdiased. 

Ameriean ffUtorieal Review: 

Editorial expenses. 


Copies supplied to members — 
Prizes : 

Justin "Wlnsor prize, 1980 

George Louis Beer prize, 1930. 


5, 000. 00 
9, 029. 72 


Investments 

Historical activities: 

Bibliography of Modem British History. 

Conference of Historical Societies 

writings on American History. 


American CouncU of Learned Societies — ^associate member- 
ship dues 

International Committee of Historical Sciences— commission 

on constitutions 

Membership dues (paid from Andrew D. White fund) 

International Tearoooh of Historian BHiUograpJvy 

Carnegie revolving fund for publication 

Albert J. Beveridge memorial fund 

Llttleton-Grlswold fund 


Special funds administered by the association : 

American Council of Learned Societies, John D. Bocke- 

InteSiational*?onui5 of Histoilcai Sciences, Laura Spel- 

man Rockef^er memorial grant 

Commission of the Social Studies, Carnegie Corporation of 

Bibliography of travel, American Council of Learned Socie- 
Bibliography of'oplnion-formlng press of the United States, 

American Counml of Learned Societies grant.. — - 

List of diplomatic agents, American Council of Learned 

Societies grant — - - — 

Committee on research planning, grants from J^erican 
Council of Learned Societies and Social Science Research 



$6, 868. 20 

400. 00 


$71. 00 
900.75 


200. 27 
743. 87 
116. 47 
490. 69 
280. 00 


2,808. 05 
14, 029. 72 


200. 00 

260. 00 


450. 00 
6, 055. 68 


300. 00 
25. 00 
500. 00 

75.00 

75. 00 
100. 00 
200 . 00 
7, 545. 43 
2, 192. 04 
2, 321. 20 


142. 60 
4, 000. 00 
61, 822. 52 
1, 807. 29 
100. 00 
929. 90 


18, 383. 67 


965. 86 


Cash on deposit. Union Trust Co., Dec. 1, 1981- 


account (Union Trust Co.) : 

jn hand Dec. 1, 1980 — 

Interest, 1981 — — 


GuA on deposit Dec. 1, 1981. 


69, 768. 17 

112, 708. 44 
82, 852. 40 

145, 060. 84 

41, 687. 14 
1, 256. 95 

42,844.09> 
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BECBIPTS 


The Macmillan Co., per contract 

Int^est on bank deposits 

^ofl?fo?^ar“ento£ iTsTfre^ from Macmilian "Co.. 


Cash on deposit, Union Trust Co., Uec. 2, 1930. 


$2,400.00 
34.06 
2. 75 
2, 641. 32 

6, 078. 18 
2,467.23 

7, 545. 36 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Office of managing editor : 

Salaries — — 

Petty cash 

Stationery, printing, and supplies 

Binding 

Publications 

Travel — 

Contributors to the Bevim: 

January number 

April number 

July number 

October number 

Subscriptions to Review for European libraries. 


$1, 439. 92 
171. 16 


625. 75 

425. 75 

403.00 

380. 00 


Cash on deposit. Union Trust Co., Dec. 1, 1931. 


1, 611. 08 
181. 97 
6.00 
6. 35 
254.40 


1,734. 60 
40. 00 

3, 834.30 
3, 711. 06 

7, 545. 36 


Repoet op F. W, Laprentz & Co. 


Deoembeb 16, 1931. 

The American Histokccal Assocution, 

Wa3h>i1^gton, JD. 0. 

Dear Sirs : We have audited your accounts and records from December 2, 
1930, to December 1, 1931. 

Our report, including two exhibits, is as follows : 

Exhibit A.— Statement of receipts and disbursements— General. 

Exhibit B.—Statement of receipts and disbursements— Awerfccm MistorUM 
Review. 

We verified the cash receipts, as shown by the records, and the cash dis- 
bursements were compared with canceled checks and vouchers on file. They 
are in agreement with the treasurer’s report 
The cash called for by the records of the funds, was reconciled with bank 
statements. 

We inspected the securities of the association, $269,900 par value, as called 
for by the records. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. W. Lafebntz & Co., 
Certified, Public Acccmtmta. 


SpeoiaZ fmds <md grante, December 1, 1931 

Anmunt 

Receipts Disbursements available 

Cash balance Dec. i', 1930 $629.66 

Royalties . 53 

mtepest 60. 00 


Andr^ _D. White tod • 


Membership In International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences $100. 00 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1931 


690. 18 


600. 18 
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George Louis Beer prize fund (j 
Casli balance Dec. 1, 1980 


Anraunt 

Beceipts Disbursements aviallable 
$166.25 
300. 00 


$216. 25 


8, 416. 00 


466. 25 

Prize of 1930 $250.00 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1931 $216. 25 

Carnegie revolving fund for publication ($25,000) : 

Cash balance Dec. 1, 1980 8, 416. 00 

Interest (4 months at 5 per cent on $20,000 

and 8 months at 5 per cent on $12,000) 783. 38 

Prom sale of bonds 8, 000. 00 

Royalties — 

Bagatz volume $62.69 

Lonn volume 42. 03 

Heidel volume 27. 61 

Sanborn volume 366.27 

Bruce volume 890. 58 

Carroll volumel 297.58 

Allyn volume 180,85 

1, 367. 56 

18,516.89 

Committee expenses 212.04 

I^inting — 

Sam)om volume 1, 864. 98 

Bruce volume 2, 645. 06 

Carroll volume 1, 598. 47 

Allyn volume 1,224.93 

7.545.48 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1981 (in addition to $12,000 invested funds) 5, 971. 46 

John H. Dunning n^e fund ($2,000) : 


John H. Dunning prize fund 

Cash balance %ec. 1, 193d $158.84 

Interest 100. 00 

258. 84 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1931 

Albert J. Beveridge memorial fund (the total amount 
received is $92,820; the income from $83,500 of 
this sum is available for work under the fund and 
the Income from $9,820 is for life membership) : 

Cash balance Dec. 1, 1930 5, Oil. 07 

Interest (6 per cent on $88,500) 4, 175. 00 

9, 186. 07 

Committee expenses.-.....^.-..— 

Expenses incurred by Mr. Easterby for stenographic services 

and supplies — 

<3ost of printing Dumond volume on Southern Editorials <m 


1, 588. 66 


2 192. 04 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1981 6,994.03 

Llttleton^riswold fund ($25|P00) : 

Cash balance Dec. 1, 1980 -1,522.90 

Interest 1,250. 00 

2 772 90 

Paid on grant to Mr. Morris * 1, 188. 85 

Stenographic services, typing, etc 1, 182. 85 

2 821. 20 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1981 * 451. 70 

Commission on the Social Studies (grant from C:ar- 
nerie Corporation of New York) : 

Cash buance Dec. 1, 1930 46, 755. 64 

Becrived on 1981 grant of $70,000 70, 000. 00 

116, 755. 54 

Committee eapenses 61,822.52 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1931 64, 933. 02 

American Council of Learned Societies (John D. 

Rockefeller, Jr., »ant) : ^ 

Cash balance Dec. 1, 1980 — 142.60 

Work on study of racial and linguistic origins 142. 60 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1931-- 

International Committee of Historical Sciences 
(Laura Spdman Rockefeller memorial grant) : ^ 

Received on 1931 grant 4, 000. 00 

Committee expenses 000. 00 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1931 
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BibUograpliy of trayel (American Council of Amount 

Learned Societies grant) : Receipts Disbursements avunUable 

Cash balance Dec. 1, 1930 

Payment on 1931 grant $2,250.00 

Return of loan made in 1930 from general funds $65. 20 

Committee expenses 1, 807. 29 


Balance available Dec. 1, 1931 

Bibliography of opinion-forming press of the United 
States (^ant from American Council of Learned 
Societies) : 

Received in 1931 

Work on bibliography 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1931 

List of diplomatic agents (grant from Social Science 
Research Council) : 

Cash balance Dec. 1, 1980 

Pinal payment on $1,000 grant 

Work on above list 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1981 

Committee on research planning: 

Grant from American Council of Learned So- 
cieties 

Grant from Social Science Research Coundl 


1,872. 49 


$377. 51 


Expenses for conferences 

Balance available Dec. 1, 1! 


1, 000. 00 

250. 00 

1, 250. 00 


talance available Dec. 1, 1931 284.14 

Total amount available on special funds and grants Dec. 1, 1931 70, 346. 73 

Historical Association 


LIST OV SECURITIES^ DECEMBER 1, 1081 

Far value 

Alleghany Corporation, 6*s, 1950 $5 000 

American Car Ss Foundry Co., preferred stock " 10’ 000 

American Gas & Electric Co., 5’s, 2028 "" 5 000 

-taerican Telephone & Tei^aph Co.. 5*s, 1965 I" 5* ooo 

Associated Gas ft Haectrlc &»., 6’s, lies. i; §’ boo 

Associated Gas ft ElecWc Co., iU’s, 1049 Z g’ooo 

By-Ppoduets Coke Corporation, 6%’a, 1946 Z «’ ooo 

Baltimore and Ohio By. Co., 5’s,lo90 — ^ow 

Canadian National By. Co., 6’s, 1969 “ e’OOO 

Canadian Pacific Ballway Co., 4%’s, 1960 k’ om 

Cffltral ^kan^ FnhUc Serrlce (k>rporatlon, 6’s, 1948 ZZ 6’ 000 

aesapeake ft Ohio B. B. Co.. 4 %’b, 1996 k’oOO 

Chicago and North Western By. Co., 4 %’s, 1949 S’ ooo 

aicago Gas lAAt and Coke COm 6’s, 1987 (bequest) ZZZ S’OOO 

Chlca«», Mllwankee, St Paul ft Adflc B. E. Co., 4%’s, 1989 ZZ I’ 000 

Columbia Gas and Jflectrlc Coiwratlon, 6’s, 1952„_ «’ ooo 

Commonwealth of Australia, 4%’s, 196rf 1 Z Z 6* ooo 

Consoli^^ Gas, Mectrlc Light ft Power Co. of Baltimore, 4%’s. f969ZZZZ 6’ OOO 

Consoli^ted Gas, ^ectrlc Light ft Power Co. of Baltimore, 4%*e, 1070 a’ ooo 

COMOUda^ Gas Co. of New Torit, 4%’s, 1961 -.!l.!^„_Z__.Z"Z i’ 000 

Detroit Bfllson Co., 6’s, 1949 Z ^Z 

^t^ ConnecOcut Power Co., 6’s. 1948 a’flSo 

^rida Power ft light CJo., 8’s, 191(4 Z-_ i’ 000 

Grwt Western Power Co., 6’8, 1946 S’ ooo 

Gulf Oil (h)ro., 6’s, 1947 Z S’ ooo 

InterMtionar Hatch Corooratlon. 6’a. 1947— 2’ ooo 

Qngtom of Denmark, 4%’s, 196b__.' ZZZZZZ lS’222 

Lorain Telephone Co., 6’8, 1968 ^V’XXX 

Btassachusette Utffltles Associates, 6’s. 1949 "Z a’ ooo 

jn^uri ^dfic It B. Co., 6’s, 1978— Z S’ 222 

MobUe ft Btenigham E. E. Co., 4’s, 1946 a’ 222 

Montana Power_Co., 8’s, 1962 Z Z— ZZZZZZZZZZ o’ 222 

c«t teal^tate notes-ZZZZZ ZZZ"" f’ ooo 

Geor^ J, Hoses, 6. per cent real-estate notes 8’ 222 

New Dn^aM Gas ft Electric Co., 6’8, 1948 S’ 222 

New York, jaucago ft St Louis B. E. Co.* 9%’s. 187 4 222 

New York Cen^ Eallroad Co., 4%’s. 2oi8__Z_ S’ 222 

Penn^lvania Eallroad Co.. 4%’s, 1981 ZZZ ii’222 

Bennsylyanla-Ohlo_ Power ft ijfeht Co., 6%’a 1964_ «’ 222 

Potomc Electric Power Co.. 6’a 1968- _ 922 

Puget Sound Poww ft Light Co., 5%’s, 184 8.7 » 222 

Battway Express Co., 6’s, 1949 — Z S’ 222 

EemJngton^Arms Co. (Inc.), 6’s. 1987 5, ooo 

St Louis, San Francisco Bailway Co.. 4%’a. 1978— a’ 222 

“9** Coiporatton, 1962--Z.-1-ZZZZZZ 8’222 

Soh-ay Amwlcan Inyestment Corporation, 6’8, 1842 lolooo 
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Par value 


Super-Pow«r C<^ of Illinois, 4%’s, 19eS $5, 000 

Vamma Water Power Co., 6%’s, 1967 3, 000 

Washington Gas Light Co,, 5’s, 1960 6,000 


Wheeling Steel Corporation, 5%*s, 1948^_ 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 5’s, 1978- 


5,000 
5, 000 

269, 900 


Peizhs and Special Funds 

The Justin Windsor prime of $200 was discontinued after tlie 1930 award. 

The Herhert Baxter Adams prime of $200 was discontinued after tlie 1931 
award. 

The George Louis Beer prize of $250, awarded annually, according to tbe terms 
of the bequest of $5,000 made by Professor Beer, for the best work upon any 
phase of European international history since 1895. 

The Jusserand prime medal, — ^This medal is awarded, as occasion arises, for 
a published work of distinction on any phase involving the history of the in- 
tellectual relations between the United States and any foreign country, whether 
such work be written by an American citizen or by a citizen of a foreign 
country. 

Jolvn E, Dunning prime fund. — ^Bequest from Miss Mathilde M. Dunning. The 
income from this fund to be used in accordance with the terms of the bequest 
as follows: “I give and bequeath the following sum: to the American His- 
torical Association of Washington, D. C., two thousand dollars ($2,000), the 
income I direct to be used as a prize known as the John H. Dunning prize and to 
be offered for the best historical essay by a member of the Association, condi- 
tions and subjects to be arranged by the authorities of the Association. I 
suggest that for a time at least, the subjects cover historical matter connected 
with the Southern States during the Reconstruction Period, material in which 
my father, John H. Dunning, and my brother, William A. Dunning, a former 
President of the Association, were deeply interested.” 

The Andreto D. White fund, established by the National Board for Historical 
Service from royalties on publications in connection with World War work, 
amounts to $1,200. The income is used for historical undertakings of an 
international character. 

The WilUam A. Dunning frmd, — Prof. William A. Dunning, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, bequeathed to the Association $5,000, the income to be used without 
restriction. 

American Sistorical Review fund, — ^From the profits of the American His- 
torical Review the Board of Editors has paid to the American Historical 
Association the following amounts: 1912, $300; 1913, $300; 1914, $300; 1915, 
$400; 1921, $600; 1922, $500; 1924, $1,000; 19^, $2,000; 1928, $2,000; 1927, $1,500; 
bonds turned over to A. H. A., $1,200 ; total, $10,000. 

Carnegie revoVdng fund for publication.— Gvent from the Carnegie Corpor- 
ration of New York to be used as a publication fund, in accordance with the 
following resolution: 

That the sum of $25,000 be, and it hereby is, appropriated to the American 
Historical Association, Washington, D. C., for the purpose of providing a 
revolving fund for publications.” 

The Albert J, Beoeridge memoriiCLl fund, — ^Established by Mrs. Beveridge as 
a memorial to her husband, the Income to be used for historical research. 

The LittUton-Griswold fund. — ^Established by Mrs. Griswold as a memorial 
to her father, William E. Littleton, and her husband, Frank Tracy Griswold, 
the income to be used for research work in American History. 
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The J, Franklin Jameson ^Established by the Council of the American 
Historical Association in honor of J. Franklin Jameson. 

The Harriet Beecher Stowe -Established by the Connecticut Commit- 
tee on the Endowment Fund in memory of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Constantine E. McGuibe. Treasurer, 


BUTOET FOB 1932 AFPBOVEiD AT MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN., DEC!EMBEB 29, 1931, IN THE 
Business Meeiino of the Amebioan HisTOBiGiAn Associateon 

General receipts and expenditures 

Available for geaeral expenses and for Investment, Dec. 1, 1931 $23, 542. 26 

Estimated receipts, 1932: 

Annual dues $15,200.00 

Interest (investments, bank deposits, and savings account)— 8, 500. 00 
Registration fees- — "" 


Publications . 


300.00 

100. 00 


Estimated expenditures, 1932: 

Secretary and treasurer 

Pacific coast brancb- 


Nominating committee 

Committee on programme 

Committee on local arrangements 

Council- 


Annual report (editorial expenses, clerical services, etc.) 

Treasurer's contingent fund 

American Bistorical Review: 

Editorial enenses. 


Copies suppl 
Prizes: 

Herbert Baxter Adams prize, 1931 

(leorge Louis Beer prize, 1931 (to be paid from special 

fund for that purpose) 

MtUeffraphv of Modem Britieh Biatory 

Public archives commission 

inference of Historical Societies 


7, 000, 00 
450. 00 
100. 00 

400. 00 

100.00 
700'. 00 

700. 00 

200. 00 

4, 540. 00 


24, 100. 00 


to members 9,050.00 

200. 00 


300. 00 
400. 00 
25. 00 
500. 00 

75. 00 

327. 62 


Writinge on Amwican Bistory 

American Council of Learned Societies, associate mem- 
bership dues 

Bibliography of travel (unexpended balance from 1929 
appropriation) 


25, 067. 62 


Special receipts and expenditures 


(Andrew D. White fund— -Ava^ble only for projects relating to international affairs 


Available, Dec. 1, 1931- 
— receipts, 1932- 


and international cooperation) 


Available, 

Estimated 

International Committee of Historical" 

Commission on constitutions 

int«n;55SJa‘c35SttM 

^‘^BSietio^^ to InternationarCommittee""of “msfoi5caf“^ 
in “intemation^^ 


$590. 18 
60.00 


$650. 18 


International Yearbook of Hi^orlcal BihIiography_„ZZZZZIiriZII 200! 00 


75.00 
100. 00 

25.00 
100. 00 


Estimated balance, 1933- 


500. 00 
150. 18 


American Historical Review 

Balance on hand, Dec. 1, 1931 

Estimated receipts, 1932: 

Macmillan Co. 


$3, 711. 06 


The 


«2,400.00 

Review’s share of profit for 1932 ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 2, 5M! 00 


Estimated expenditures : 
Salaries-. 


Petty cash account- 

^Innng and Stationery- 

Binding 

Publications 

Payments to reviewers 


1, 940. 00 
240. 00 
175. 00 
50. 00 
10.00 
1, 600. 00 


4, 925.00 


Estimated balance, 1933— 


4, 015. 00 
910. 06 
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DeatTis reported since December 15, 19S0 

CAROLINE T. BACON (Mrs. George Wood Bacon) (August 27, 1931), New York, N. Y. 
FRANCES ELIZABETH BALDWIN (July 4, 1931), New York, N. Y. 

JAMBS SHANNON BUCHANAN (March 20, 1930), Norman, Okla. 

JAMES ALSTON CABELL (July 22, 1930), Columbia, Va. Life member. 

EDWARD CHANNING (January 7, 1930), Cambridge, Mass. Charter member. 
GEORGE RISDON CROSLEY (March 30, 1931), Webster City, Iowa. 

HENRY WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM (October 27, 1930), Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM B. H. DOWSE (April 17, 1928), West Newton, Mass. Life member, 
WILLIAM EATON FOSTER (September 10, 1930), Providence, R. I. Life member. 
GEORGE LEVI FOX, New Haven, Conn. 

WILBUR FISK GORDY (December 23, 1929), Hartford, Conn. Life member. 

CHARLES THEODORE GREVB (September 4, 1930), Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MARY THORNTON HAYDOCK (1931), Ridley Park, Pa. 

JOHN C. HEMMETBR (February 25, 1931), Baltimore, Md. 

JESSE HOLDOM (July 14, 1930), Chicago, HI. 

CONRAD HUBERT (February 14, 1928), Brooklyn, N. Y. Ufe member. 

NELLIE L. JACKSON (October 29, 1930), Detroit, Mich. 

ALLEN JOHNSON (January 18, 1931), Washington, D. C. Life member. 

HENRY BARRETT LEARNED (October 11, 1931), Washington, D. C. Life member. 
THOMAS ZANSLAUR LEE (June 7, 1931), Providence, R. I. 

MARY AGNES McCANN (October, 1931), Mount Saint Joseph, Ohio. 

W. H. McCURDY (June 15, 1930), Evansville, Ind. Life member. 

LOUIS C. MADEIRA (October 31, 1930), Philadelphia, Pa. 

SAMUEL MATHER (October 17, 1931), Cleveland, Ohio. Life member. 

DWIGHT W. MORROW (October 5, 1931), New York. Life member. 

EMILY H. NOYES (Mrs. Charles Phelps Noyes) (1930), St. Paul, Minn. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON OCHS OAKES (October 26, 1931), New York, N. Y. 

JAMES PARMELEE (April 19, 1931), Washington, D. C. Life member. 

RUTH PUTNAM (February 12, 1931), Washington, D. C. 

FRANK HAYWARD SEVERANCE (January 26, 1931), Buffalo, N. Y. 

ADAM SHORTT (January 14, 1931), Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

LOUISE HORTENSB SNOWDEN (April 13, 1931), Atlantic City, N. J. 

FREDERICK SKELDING SOMMERS (January 4, 1931), Ithaca, N. Y. 

ROBERT LOUIS STROOCK (December 30, 1930), Ossining, N. Y. 

JAMES SULLIVAN (October 9, 1931), Albany, N. Y. 

BENJAMIN S. TERRY (October, 1931), FIfleld, Wis. 

ROYDEN W. VOSBURGH (May 18, 1931), Staten Island, N. Y. 

CHARLES H. WACKER (October 31, 1929), Chicago, III. IA,fe member. 

ALBERT H. WASHBURN (April 2, 1930), Washington, D. C. 

MELVIN JOHNSON WHITE (April 16, 1931), New Orleans, La. 

MEMOIB OF FDWABP CHANNING 

Edward Channing was bom at Dordiester, Mass., June 15, 1856, and died 
at Cambridge, January 7, 1931. He combined in bis blood the radical and 
transcendentalist strains of Ohannings and Fullers, with the cool federalism 
of Perkinses and Cabots. A lonely and dull boy in school and in his early 
years in college, his ambition to write history was kindled by Henry Adams 
at Harvard, where he took his Ph. D. in 1880. Three years later he was 
appointed instructor in history at Harvard, and in 1884 appeared his Town (md 
Cov/nty Goverwtnent vn the EnffUsh Colonies, which established his scholarly 
reputation. That fall he accompanied Justin Winsor to the Saratoga meeting, 
the comtituimte of our association, of whidi he was elected president 35 
years later. 

For 12 years he gave a variety of courses on modern history, but in 
1897 settled down to American history and to writing his Sistory of the 
United States. The first volume of that work appeared in 1905, the sixth in 
1925, and the seventh was still unfinished at the time of his death. In order 
to fulfill his ambition to write a complete history of the United States from 

118640—82 4 
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the sources, Ohanning worked with unfiagging industry and sacrificed much 
of the pleasure that comes from varied interests and outside contacts; but 
he never slighted his duties' as a teacher, and his seminar which followed the 
progress of the History was one of the best training schools for historians in 
the country. Yet the History of the Undted States is Channing’s chief monu- 
ment, a monument whose solid outlines, based on prolonged research, are graced 
by the arabesQLues of his pungent personality and whimsical humor. An 
iconoclast by nature, Ohanning seldom allowed an accepted theory to stand 
without at least a dent, and his understanding of regions, theories, and points 
of view alien to his upbringing testify to his broad culture and scholarly 
impartiality. 

MEMOIB OF H. BABBETT I«EABNED 

Dr. Henry Barrett Learned, who died suddenly at Stanford University on 
October 11, 1931, is especially deserving of grateful commemoration on the part 
of the American Historical Association, for certainly the society has had few 
members more faithfully devoted to its interests or to whom it has been 
indebted for a greater amount of laborious and thoughtful service. For a 
dozen years, he was chairman of the committee on publications, and performed 
the duties of that office with promptitude, fairness, and courtesy and with the 
utmost industry and care. 

During his residence in Washington the public spirit natural to his dispo- 
sition was also exemplified in many other ways, particularly in his service 
in the Board of Education, of which he was president until a few weeks before 
his death. 

His teaching, during several terms in various years at Stanford University 
and in earlier years at Yale University, was marked by thorough research, 
sound judgment, clearness of statement, impressive candor, and friendly inter- 
est in the work of every serious student. 

His book on the President’s Cabinet, his monograph on Secretary Marcy in 
the series of American Secretaries of State, and his many minor contributions 
to history, in articles and reviews, were fine examples of conscientious research 
on important topics, of solid construction, and of lucid exposition. Still more 
impressive was his honest, faithful, and manly character, on whose constancy 
and rectitude every friend and associate could securely rely. 

MEMOIB OF AtXEN JOHNSON 

On the night of Sunday, January 18, 1931, Allen Johnson, a distinguished 
member of this association, was struck by an automobile while crossing a 
street in Washington and died shortly thereafter, without having recovered 
consciousness. He was not quite 61 years old and, though he had not been in 
the best of health during the previous autumn, he had reason to look forward 
to many years of activity and usefulness. From the shock of his tragic and 
untimely death his intimate associates and friends have not yet fully recovered. 

Born in Lowell, Mass., he received his early education in the local schools, 
graduated and did advanced work at Amherst College, and pursued profes- 
sional studies at the University of Leipzig, the Nicole Libre des Sciences PoU- 
tiques in Paris, and Columbia University. The subject of his doctoral dis- 
sertation at the latter institution was The Intendmt as a Political Agent under 
Louis XlVf and throughout most of his academic career he taught courses in 
both history and political science. Immediately after graduation from Am- 
herst he was for two years a member of the faculty of the Lawrenceville 
School, and he subsequently taught at Iowa (now Grinnell) College, Bowdoin 
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College, and Yale University, where for some years he was chairman of the 
department. 

The work which gained him his first considerable recognition was his Stephen 
A. Doufflas (1908), published while he was at Bowdoin, but reflecting the per- 
manent influence his stay in the West had left upon him. During the 16 years 
he spent at Yale he published in 1912 a source book, Readinffs in American 
Conatitixtional History (which, in collaboration with Prof. William A. Robin- 
son, he later supplemented) and Union and Democracy (1915), and edited the 
CJyrondcles of America, a scholarly and readable series of 50 volumes, one of 
which he wrote himself. Here he also wrote The Historian and Historical 
Evidence, a book which grew out of an advanced course in method and which 
was published in 1926. That year he assumed the editorship of the inchoate 
Dictionary of American Biography and during the next five years organized 
and published five volumes of the work which will always be a monument to 
him. Volume VI was in press at the time of his death and the preparation of 
Volume VII for publication was directed in part by him. At the time of his 
passing, the list of names for the entire alphabet had been compiled, though 
not fully sifted, and assignments had been made into the letter R. Whatever 
credit or blame may accrue to his successors, no one will ever be disposed to 
deny him the title of architect and pioneer builder of the Dictionary of 
American Biography, 

Throughout his career as a scholar and writer, Allen Johnson combined a 
thoroughness which is characteristic of the German school with an insistence 
on clarity and pleasing literary form which belongs more to the French than to 
the Teutonic spirit. His own mind was as clear as his handwriting, which 
was almost as legible as print. Until r^atively late in life, he had little oppor- 
tunity for creative writing, and fate decreed that he was to spend his last 
years judging and Improving the literary work of others. Though his personal 
output was relatively small and, for one whose interests were so wide, rather 
limited in scope, it was all of the highest artistry. To some minds his writing 
has seemed somewhat lacking in imaginative quality, but all agree that it is 
marked by uniform clarity, dignity, and grace. He never enjoyed lecturing 
and as a teacher was at his best with advanced stud^ts, whom he delighted 
to encourage. His own attention as a historian was chiefly directed to the 
period of American history between the Revolution and the Civil War, but he 
had little inclination, even if he had had time, to cultivate a small specialty. 
He refused to recognize artificial barriers between fields of scholarship and 
was most interested in border-line ” subjects Impinging on several fields. 

If the breadth of his interests discouraged extreme specialization, his obvious 
gifts as an organizer made it inevitable that he should be drawn into ta^ of 
academic administration, and the qualities which in him were conjoined in such 
rare combination fitted him preeminently for his work as editor, both of the 
Chronicles and the Dictionary. A sound sdiolar with an unusual catholicity 
of interest, a polished writer, and an extraordinarily keen critic, he was also 
a highly eflttcient business man, with an infinite capacity for administrative 
detail. His final task appealed to him the more because of its enormous diffi- 
culties, but it imposed burdens which not even he had anticipated and which 
might well have crushed a more robust man than he ever was. At times he 
staggered under them, but by them he was never daunted. 

Alone in his last years, after the irreparable loss of his wife in New Haven, 
he lived and moved and had his being in a work which commanded all his 
powers but to which he was as perfectly suited as one w^ could be. He was 
an exacting taskmaster, but drove no one else so hard as he drove himself. 
To his loyal staff and helpful contributors he showed upon innumerable occa- 
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sions all the tenderness of a woman. The vicissitudes of a hard and rather 
tragic though highly successful life served to m^ow him and left no trace of 
bitterness. The circumstances of his death were more than shocking, but he 
hims^ would have wanted to go before the ebb in the tide had become apparent 
and before he had ceased to find joy in labor. 

Repost of the Nominating Oommhtbe 

Your committee on nominations, in compliance with the requirements of 
the by-laws, reports the following nominations for elective offices and committee 
memberships of the association for the ensuing year, 1931-32 : 

President: Herbert E. Bolton, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

First vice president : Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Conn. 

Second vice president : William E. Dodd, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Secretary : Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Treasurer: Constantine B. McGuire, Washington, D. 0. 

Council: Elizabeth Donnan, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; J. G. 
DeRoulhac Hamilton, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. ; Dixon R. 
Fox, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. ; Ulrich B. Phillips, Yale University, 
New HAven, Conn. ; Charles W. Ramsdell, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. ; 
Christopher B. Coleman, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Sidney B. Fay, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Bernadette E. Schmitt, University of Chicago, Chicago, IlL 

Nominating committee: Samuel F. Bemis, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., chairman; Arthur C. Cole, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dumas Malone, Dictionary of American Biography, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John C. Parish, Univeri^ty of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. ; Bessie L. Pierce, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

C. P. BiQtBY, Ohairmm, 

Samuel F. Bemis. 

Abthub C. Cole. 

FbEDEBIOOBH 

Bessie L. Pieboe. 

November 15, 1931. 

Report of the Board of Editobs of the American Histobicai. Review 

1 

The board of editors had a meeting in late December, 1930, at the time of 
the meeting of the association in Boston, but has had no meeting thus far 
during the year 1931. In respect to the most important matter which had to 
be decided during the year, circumstances required so speedy a decision that 
it was necessary to take opinions by mail; data necessary to the decision had, 
however, already been distributed. 

In obedience to* the desire of the council, the board at its meeting in Boston 
resolved upon somewhat drastic measures of economy. Some saving of ex- 
penditure has been effected by reduction of pages in the July and October 
numbers, though existing commitments made it hardly practicable to achieve 
this in the case of the April number. Some further saving will result from 
a vote abandoning the practice of payment for articles, though commitments 
with respect to articles already accepted have naturally deferred the opera- 
tion of this reduction for some time. 

Still further, the board, in due concert with the publishers, has made a change 
of printers. Figures collected by the auditor of the Macmillan Oo. demon- 
strated that a saving of some $500 might be effected by such a change. With 
due appreciation of the excellent work done by the Lancaster Press, which 
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printed the numbers from January, 1897, to July, 1931, it was resolved to place 
the printing of the next volume, beginning with the October number, in the 
hands of the William Byrd Press, of Hichmond, Va. Satisfactory results have 
followed, with only such drawbacks or difficulties as might naturally be ex- 
pected to accompany such a transition. 

It is believed that, reckohing from the time when these measures of economy 
could, in the nature of things, be brought into effect, a saving of more than 
a thousand dollars per annum will have been brought about. Believing that* 
the association has no more important or more useful function than the pro- 
ducing of the American Historical Review, the board of editors hopes that the 
association will not expect it to carry forward economies to a point involving 
any impairment of quality. 

J. Fbansxin Jameson, Chairman . 

OOTOBOBIR 22, 1931. 

Bepobt of the Histobioal Mantjsgbipts Commission 

As chairman of the historical manuscripts commission, I submit the follow- 
ing report for the year 1931 : 

With reject to the proposal, the progress of which was traced in my pre- 
vious reports, for a general survey of manuscript materials for American 
history under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies, I 
have to report that the necessary financial support could not be found. It is a 
task which I feel very strongly should be undertaken in some form in the 
near future, but under present financial circumstances I doubt if anything 
further can be done. 

Becurring to the subject of the commission’s publications, the commission 
assented cordially to Dr. Jameson’s suggestion that the Bates diary be utilized 
in the Report for 1930, preferably in the more extended form in which it 
exists in the Missouri Historical Society’s copy. 

If it is possible to publish anything in the 1931 Report, the commission 
would suggest the financial diary of Eobert Morris. 

Theodobe C. PEAsap, OhMirman , 

October 19, 1931. 

Bepobt of tee Committee on the AT.nTmfp j. Bevebidoe MTmwrnitTAT. Fund 

On behalf of the committee on the Albert J. Beveridge memorial fund, I beg 
to report that the first book in the series contemplated for issue by means 
of this fund has just been published by the Century Company. This is Dr, 
Dwight L. Dumond’s editk>n of Southern Editorials on Secession, 

A second book is approaching readiness for press. Edited by Prof. J. H. 
Basterby, of the College of Charleston, it will be entitled “ The Papers of R, F. 
W. AUston on Flcuntation Affairs and PoUticsJ* 

Other projects are under consideration, but no other ^igagements have yet 
been made. 

Our committee has no business in hand on which it asks action by the 
council of the association. 

XJiRiCH B. Phillips, Chairman. 

OoroBEB 12, 1931. 

Bepobt of the Committee on Legal Histoby 

On behalf of the legal history committee, I present the following report of 
progress since the council meeting of November, 1930. 
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The personnel of the committee remains as before, including Messrs. Charles 
M. Andrews, Carroll T, Bond, John Dickinson, Felix Frankfurter, and Bvarts 
B. Greene. Mr. Bichard B. Morris has continued to serve as secretary and, by 
an arrangement previously reported, with the College of the City of New York, 
he was able to give half his time to the work of the committee, receiving a 
stipend of $1,400 for the academic year 1930-31. Since July 1 he has returned 
to full work at the college, but has been able to give a substantial amount of 
time to the committee. 

Since the date of the last report, the typed printer’s copy of the record of 
the Maryland Court of Appeals has been completed and collated with the 
photostat of the original. The preparation of the introduction has been under- 
taken by Judge Bond, with some assistance from Doctor Morris, and is ap- 
proaching completion, though it was somewhat d^yed by the pressure of 
Judge Bond’s official duties. It is intended that this shall be the first volume 
in the proposed series. 

The second volume agreed upon last year was a ejection of cases from the 
records of the Mayor’s Court of New York City. A typed copy of these cases 
has been made under the direction of Doctor Morris from the original manu- 
script in the Hall of Records of the city of New York. . 

It is espected that both these volumes will be ready for the press in a few 
months, but the mode of publication still remains uncertain. The income from 
the Littleton-Griswold fund which has been placed at the disposal of the 
committee will cover the expense of preparing the manuscript for the press, 
but it is not sufficient to meet the cost o£ publication. In view of the diffi- 
culty of securing private gifts at this time, an appeal has been made to the 
Social Science Research Council for a grant. The committee of that body 
to which our request was referred has not yet taken action. In the meantime, 
other possible modes of publication are under discussion and certain publi^ers 
have been asked to submit estimates. 

In my report of November 29, 1930, it was suggested that the support of such 
a series of sources for American legal history as that now proposed would 
most suitably be undertaken by an organization comparable to the Btig iisb 
Selden Society, which would be "adequat^y representative of the legal pro- 
fession and of historical scholarship.” With that end in view, a conference 
was held at New York City in May, 1931, which was attended by several mem- 
bers of the bench and bar from New York and Philadelphia. The proposal 
was favorably received both by the gentlemen present and by some of those 
who were unable to attend, but so far no definite results be reported. 
There are two principal difficulties in the way at this time. One is that of 
pushing, in view of the present economic situation, any enterprise requiring 
even modest financial contributions. The other problem, which has not yet 
been solved, is that of enlisting members of the legal profession who are 
prepared to‘ give a substantial amount of their time to such an undertaking. 

At the dose of the present calendar year, after all probable expenditures, 
chiefly for clerical expenses, have been met, there wiU be an available balance 
in the accrued income of the littleton-Griswold fund of at least $300. That 
sum, with the interest accruing in 1932, will be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the committee until the point of pubUcatlon is reached. 

I am asking the treasurer’s office to prepare for filing with this report a 
statement of expenditures from the littleton-Griswold fund for the use of 
the committee, and of .the balance available to the dose of the current year. 

Evaets B. Gbebne, Ohairnian. 


OCTOBEB 28, 1931. 
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Financial report on the Littleton-Qriswol^ fund ($25,000) 

RBCBIPTS 


Cash balance Dec. 1, 1080 81, 522. 90 

Interest 1,146.84 

— ^ $2, 668. 74 


DISBUBSSMBNTS 

Paid on grant to Mr. Morris 1, 088. 85 

Stenographic serrices, typing, etc 1, 081. 60 

2, 170. 85 

Balance available Oct. 23, 1931 498.39 

Ebpobt of the Gommitteb on Pobuoations 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the annual publications of the asso- 
ciation over which your committee has supervision are, thanks to the un- 
flagging attention of the editor. Prof. Lowell J. Bagatz, and to the willing 
cooperation of the Smithsonian Institution and the officials of the Government 
Printing Office, in a state of satisfactory progress. 

PubUoations. — ^During the present year the Annual Report for 1929 (which in- 
cludes, in addition to the usual account of proceedings and committee reports, 
the Letters to Calhoun) and Writings on American History for 1927 have be^ 
distributed. The text of Writings for 1928 is in flnal page and the index in 
galley proof. Galley proof of Wrii^ings for 1929 is promised early next week. 
From the very nature of the work it can scarcely be expected that this annual 
bibliography will be published in less than two years after the date of its title. 
In the first place, copy can not be made ready for the printer before late spring 
or summer of the following year. The next delay is due to the regulation of 
the Government Printing Office whidi decrees that work in any stage of publi- 
cation which is not returned within 80 days (60, under some circumstances) 
will lose its place on the office’s schedule and require a new requisition. Be- 
cause of the time required to make the index after proof is received, it seems 
Inevitable that the volume should always lose its place in order of publication. 
This word of explanation is due Miss Griffin, whose careful and constant atten- 
tion to her work deserves only commendation and appreciation. 

In spite of this inevitable delay in the publication of Writings, we have not 
only preserved the gain made last year, in preparing and printing the volume 
of the Annual Report containing the proceedings of the association but we have 
this year undertaken a program of publication greater in scope than any here- 
tofore attempted. This is made possible by an increased allowance (to $12,000) 
for printing for whidbi we have long striven and which a generous Congress 
has this year granted. We are greatly indebted to Doctor Jameson for his 
convincing and forceful statement made before the subcommittee of the Budget, 
which hearing your dbairman also attended. 

Because of this increased appropriation, the Amvml Report for 19S0 will 
consist of four volumes. Volume I will contain, besides the usual proceedings, 
reports, etc., a collection of Notes from the Archives of Scotland concerning 
America, wMch were collected by Doctor Jameson as director of the Department 
of Historical Beseardbi of the Carnegie Institution of Washington ; and a Survey 
of the Manuscript Collections in the Library of Congress, made by Dr. 0. W. 
Garrison, of the Division of Manuscripts. It is hoped that this volume (of 
233 pages plus Indexes), which is in page proof and awaiting only the com- 
pletion of a special index, will be printed before the annual meeting. Volume 
II will be the annual bibliography of Writings, copy for which will be ready 
for .the printer before July 1. Volume III will be a QiMe for tJie Study of 
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British Caribbean History, 176S-183i, prepared and edited by Prof. Lowell J. 
Ragatz. Volume IV will be the Diary of Ed4eard Bates, 1859-1867, which Miss 
Helen Nicolay has kindly placed at the disposal of the association for publi- 
cation and which will be edited by Mr. Howard K. Beale. This manuscript 
wiU be sent to the printer about June 1. 

Before leaving this subject of publications, it may be of interest to state 
that the Letters of Calhoun, published in the 1929 Report, brought letters of 
appreciation from the Governors of Oregon, South Carolina, and Texas, and that 
Senator Byrnes, of South Carolina, had a copy of this volume placed in every 
library in that State. 

State of appropriations: The following account will show the state of the 
appropriations as nearly as can at this time be estimated : 


Appropriation, 1931-82 — 
Estimates : 

Writings, 1929 

Report, 1930, Vol. I — 
Report, 1930, Vol. III. 


$ 12 , 000 . 00 


$3, 600. 00 
4, 200. 00 
470. 75 


8, 270. 76 


Balance - - — — - — 729. 25 

It is thought there will be ample credit to take care of the printing of the 
Bates Diary (Vol. IV). It is evident the estimate for Volume I ($4,200) is 
too high if compared with the 1929 Report. The former has but 233 pages, 
plus indexes; the latter is a volume of 570 pages which cost but $3,500. It 
therefore seems reasonably certain that there will be a sufficient balance to 
print the four volumes as planned. 

Recominmdations.—Yo\iv committee presents the following matters for your 
consideration: 

1. Enlarged committee on publicatims.--‘Wii9u the present committee of one 
was appointed, it was thought that a single member could best accomplish the 
thing that was at the time most desired, viz., the speeding up of the process 
of publication so that the Reports would be brought closer to date. This has 
been accomplished. Now, the increased printing . appropriation brings new 
problems which, it seems to your committee, make it desirable to enlarge the 
committee. Not only will there be decisions to be made concerning future 
publications, but steps should be taken to preserve, by the nature of our 
publications, the favorable impression our work has evidently made upon 
the budget committee. The editor should be a member of this committee. 
The suggestion is made that a committee of existing editors and heads of 
committees having to do with the association’s publications (historical manu- 
scripts commission, revolving fund, Uttleton-Griswold fund, editor of the 
Review, and the editor of the association) might best operate to bring together 
and decide the policy of the entire program of publication. In this event, or 
in the interest of any other plan adopted by the council, the present committee 
is entirely willing to be superseded. 

2. Cnw/ulatwe index to Writings. — Your committee recommends a general 
index to the first 25 volumes of Writings. It is not necessary to speak of the 
great convenience such a volume would be. Preliminary inquiries show that 
the cost of compilation would be about $2,000. The volume would, of course, 
be printed as a part of the Annual Report. It is hoped that some means may 
be found to obtain for this purpose the above amount. 

3. Increase in number of copies of Report. — ^By the ftriatlng law the associa- 
tion receives but 2,000 copies of the Report. The membership of the association 
is nearly double this figure. Increasing requests are being made for the 
Report. If the appropriations continue to make it possible to publish volumes 
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of such Interest and utility as those included in the Reports for 1929 and 1930, 
we may expect even greater demand from our members for copies. The policy 
of “ first come, first served,** now in force, seems in no way a fair one ; it is 
lik^y to result in a restricted membership. 

4. It is evident, also, that if our present printing appropriation is continued, 
the committee on publications will need more funds for the copying and 
preparation of material for the Reports. There will always be one, sometimes 
two, volumes (in addition to one volume of Proceedings and one of Writings) 
to be copied and edited. 

5. In this connection, your committee will appreciate some suggestions for 
the 1931 Report. There will be about 150 pages available in the volume of 
Proceed/ings for documents, surveys, bibliographies, etc., and at least one other 
volume must be planned. There is available copy of the early instructions to 
the British ministers in America. Other proposals that have been made in- 
clude the Bibliography of American Travel, when completed; the Financial 
Diary of Robert Morris, which is in the Library of Congress, but which will 
require copying and editing ; and the Diary of Benjamin Moran, which is also 
in the Library of Congress and whi(^ covers the entire period of his services 
as private secretary to the American legation in London through the terms of 
Buchanan, Dallas, Adams, Johnson, Schenck, and Motley, and as minister to 
Portugal. This diary also will require copying and editing. 

The thanks of your committee and of the association are due Professor 
Ragatz for his conscientious editorial labors and for his prompt attention to 
all details of publication ; to Mr. Webster P. True, editor of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who has been exceedingly helpful to the editor; and to the following 
officials of the Government Printing Office: Mr. William A. Mitchell, Superin- 
tendent of the Planning Department; Oapt Elwood S. Moorhead, Production 
Manager; Mr. Frank W. Parker, copy editor; and Mr. Samuel H. Musick, in 
charge of the lay-out 

Leo F. Stock, Chairman. 

November 2, 1931. 


Report of the Membership Committee 
Statistics of menibershipf December 15, 1981 
I. GENERAL 


Total membership. 
Life.. 


- 3,710 

M664 

AnTiiifl.1 2.844 

Institutions 312 

Total paid member^ips, including life members 3, 135 

Delinquent 676 

Los^total - 361 

Deaths 40 

Resignations 69 

Dropped 262 

Gain, total 366 

Life 6 

ATiniiftl 337 

Institutions - 12 

Net loss 6 


Total number of elections. 


S8 Life members added during 1931: 

New members 

Annual membertiiip changed to life. 


Deaths 

Gain since Dec. 16, 1930. 


6 

28 


34 

12 


22 
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Statistics of mmibership, December 15, Continued 

n. BY REGIONS 


New Sneland— Maln& New Hamp^e, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. Connecticut — 601 

North Atlantic— New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Beware, Maryland, District of Columbia.. 1, 168 

South Atlantic— Vlrgiziia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Plorida. 196 

North Central— Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 741 

South Central— Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia 132 

West Central— Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

Nebra^a, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 428 

Pacific Coast— Montana, Wyom^, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 

Washington, Oregon, C^omia, Hawaii 308 

Territories and depenaendes— Porto Rico, Alaska, Philippine Islands, Canal Zone. 5 

Other countries. 131 

3,710 

m. BY STATES 



Total 

New 

mem- 

ber, 

1931 


Total 

New 

mem- 

bers, 

1931 

AlfthAITIA _ 

24 

3 

New Pampshlre _ _ 

82 

2 

Alaska _ __ 

1 


New Jersey 

106 

12 

Arisona 

7 

nmnu 

New MexlrM .. 

3 

1 

Arkan^S- 

12 


Naw Vnrk 

580 

47 

nalifnmfa 

197 


North Carolina. _ ______ 

60 

4 

Canal Zone 


■HI 

North Dakota 

8 


Ooloredn _ 

23 

3 


170 

11 

Oonnactiant . _ _ 

126 

14 

Oklahoma 

28 

Delaware 

13 


Oregon _ _ 

21 

1 

Distriflfc of Oolnmhia _ 

132 

6 

Pennsylvania 

273 

22 

Florida _ 

16 


Philippine Islands 

3 

Georgia 

28 

4 

Porto Rifto ___ . 

1 


Hawaii _ _ _ __ 

5 


Rhode Island 

37 

3 

Idaho _ 

5 


Sonth Carolina 

21 

2 

TlHnnis _ _ 

218 

25 

South Dakota 

11 

2 

Indiana 

149 

7 


35 

1 

Iowa 

67 

6 

T*ATaa __ 

67 

14 

Kansas _____ 

39 

3 

Utah 

8 

1 

Kentneky _ 

35 

3 

Vermont. 

8 


LouMana 

29 

6 

Virginia 

71 

1 

Maine 

19 

4 

Washington 

26 



65 

379 

5 

53 

west Virginia 

Wisftonsin . _ 

28 

80 

1 

10 


124 

10 

Wyoming 

3 

Mlnnasota 

84 

24 

Canada ^ 

43 

2 

Mississippi 


1 


1 

1 

Missoun 

63 

9 

Datfn.A merina 

2 


Montana. . 



PorAion 

85 

7 

Nebraska _ 


8 


1 

Nevada 

6 



3,710 

355 


Statistics of membership 

l. GENERAL 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Total membership 

3r469 

9. S97 

9J7AA 

3,n6 

K9Q 

8,710 

Life ■ 

’'366 

2,826 

288 

407 

9 Riin 



2,919 

911 

004 

2,872 

004 

2,844 


oon 


2,683 

Q 570 

oil 

0 7R9 

ol2 

312 


786 

SA7 


OylVV 

617 

0 , loO 
576 
361 
40 
69 
252 
356 


234 

94A 

89Sc 

eUM 



«nO 

ftO 

*99 

886 

45 

67 

274 

856 


66 

139 

504 

71 

419 

14 

09 
60 

247 

414 

10 

24 


1 09 

206 
508 

Oft 


Life 

Annual . 


ov 

842 

^ 6 
837 
12 
368 

Institutions 

000 

1A 

4U0 

1^ 

Total number of elections 

444 

270 

lU 

408 

as 

14 

13 

259 


OOU 

one 


DO 

«vo 

—30 

—6 
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BtatisUos of membership — Oantinued 
XL, REGIONS 



3927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

New Enriand , 

495 

513 

1 161 

543 

1 225 

575 


North Atlantic 


1 168 

South Atlantic _ 

202 

694 

122 

384 

265 

192 

739 

125 

388 

"202 

*'214 

751 

146 

392 

'l96 

741 

132 

North Central ^ 


South Central . , _ 

142 

405 

312 

4 

West Central... 

Pacific coast 

278 

12 

129 

311 

5 


Territories _ 

14 

131 

Other countries _ 

130 

130 

131 



3,469 

3,537 

3,746 

8,716 

3,710 


Abibub J. May, Chairman. 


Repobt of the Public Archives Commission 

At the time of the last annual report, the commission had two projects in 
view. The first was the preparation and publication of an archivists’ manual 
or primer. The second was the resumption of the reports on State archives, 
which appeared in the Armml Reports of the association for many years, 
with the purpose of bringing them up to date. Because of the scarcity of 
funds, it seemed impossible to carry forward both projects simultaneously; 
therefore, we decided to concentrate first upon the preparation of the manual. 

However, unexpected difficulties arose, the chief one being that of procuring 
the services of a suitable editor. It had been hoped by the commission that 
Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, of the New Xork Public Library, would be able to 
assume the position, but after careful consideration he found that his present 
duties and engagements would leave him no time for this additional work. 
We then canvassed the field for someone else, only to find that all those who 
seemed most competent were likewise too busy to undertake the task. An 
additional handicap was the meagemess of the appropriation ($100) which 
was allotted the commission for the current year. We, therefore, reluctantly 
gave up this project for the present. This was late in the spring of the cur- 
rent year. 

The commission then turned to the second enterprise, that of bringing the 
reports on the State archives up to date. Here we were confronted with 
another difficulty. The extraordinary expansion of State activities during the 
last 25 years has led to an unprecedented multiplication of archival records. It 
became a question whether the commission should undertake the preparation 
of such detailed reports as were formerly prepared and published. Further- 
more, since those reports were printed, many <ffianges have taken place in the 
arrangement and housing conditions of the archives of several of the States, 
as well as in the laws under which they are administered. 

As a result of Qpgitation upon these and other considerations, it has been 
decided to change somewhat the type of report on State archives. The revised 
plan aims at the presentation of the actual conditions of the State and, so far 
as practicable, of county archives, with special reference to housing, distribu- 
tion, general classification, state of preservation, their accessibility to investi- 
gators, their administration, and the laws governing them. There is still mudi 
work to be done in order to bring the whole scheme under a uniform plan. It 
is expected that these reports will be comparatively brief in order that the 
expense of publication will be small, and it is hoped that enough will be pre- 
pared within the next two years to justify their publication in one volume of 
the Ami/ual Report. 
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If plan meets the approval of the council, the next problem before the 
commission is to competent persons in the several States who will under- 
take the preparation of the reports. Dr. Lester J. Cappon has agreed to pre- 
pare the report on Virginia. Miss Margaret 0. Norton, a member of this com- 
mission, will undertake a siTnilflr report on the archival situation in Illinois. 
The of the commission is engaged in corresponding with a number of 

other individuals relative to reports on their particular States. 

Because of the delay in getting the work under way, no expenditures have 
as yet been charged against the appropriation made to the commission for 
this year. It is obvious, however, that the program here outlined will require 
a much larger grant than $100 if we are to repay the most essential expenses 
of the men and women who generously give their time to the preparation of 
the reports. I suggest that not less than $400 be set aside for the work of 
the public archives commission for 1932. 

ChasIiES W. Bamsdeix, ChaMmm , 

October 24, 1931. 

Bepobt or THE Committee on Bibiiogbaphy 

Your committee is glad to report that the long-delayed Q^uUe to Eietorical 
Literature was published in the latter part of May. Through a most unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding the name of Prof. George M. Butcher was omitted 
from the title-page of the volume as it was first printed. This mistake has been 
corrected ; a new title-page with Mr. Butcher’s name appearing at the head of 
the list of editors is now being used by the Macmillan Co. The publisher also 
has agreed to famish the new title-page to those who bought early copies, if 
such persons make application now. Finally, we are glad to report that the 
association owes no bills in connection with the preparation of the Guide; as 
far as the committee knows it is entirely without indebtedness. 

Henet R. Shipman, ChaArmm. 

October 26, 1931. 

Bepobt of the Committee on a Bibliography of Modern Bbiush History 

The committee on a bibliography of modern British history reports that 
it has put into the hands of the Oxford Press for publication material for 
the whole volume on the Tudor Period, except one section, which will follow 
shortly. The material includes some 4,320 titles, which is 500 longer than 
the Bibliography of the Stuart Period, already brought out by the British 
committee under the editorship of Prof. Godfrey Bavies. The index will 
also be much fuller. Since the material is more than originally stated, 
some years have Intervened, it is not yet absolutely certain that the Oxford 
Press will agree to its publication on the old terms. It may be necessary 
to furnish a somewhat larger subsidy in addition to the sum already in their 
hands for the purpose. With this in view and for the expenses in connection 
v^th pushing the manuscript and the index through the press, the committee 
asks the association for an appropriation of $500. If it is felt to be impossible 
to appropriate this much, $300 will possibly enable the committee to satisfy 
the Oxford Press and postpone reimbursmnent for other espenses until next 
year. It may be a satisfaction to the council to know that this is probably 
the last application for funds this committee will 

B. P. Cheyney, OTiMrmau . 


November 5, 1931. 
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Repobt of the Committee on the Dogttmentaby EListobical Publications of 

THE United States 

The committee calls attention to its report of last year indicating the various 
documentary historical publications of the United States Government now in 
progress. A word may be appropriate as to the present status of each of these. 

I. Puhlioations of the Washington, Bicentemial Commission, — ^The edition of 
the works of George Washington, under the editorship of Dr. John G. Fitz- 
patrick, is being pushed ahead rapidly. It is understood that the three first 
volumes are now complete; to-day, five additional volumes are in various 
stages of proof, so that at least eight may be expected within the Bicentennial 
year. Copy for additional volumes is rapidly being assembled. Copy for the 
atlas, which is to accompany the publication, is practically complete; in fact, 
the editor of the atlas, CoL Lawrence Martin, Chief of the Divisions of Maps 
in the Library of Congress, looks forward to its publication in the last days 
of 19B1. The rapid progress on this edition is one of the most gratifying 
things which this committee has observed in the way of Government pub- 
lications. 

A peculiar defect in the existing statute will cause publication of even the 
volumes now ready to be delayed until, in the next session of Congress, amend- 
ing legislation has been secured. 

II. Publications of the Lihra/ry of Congress, — (a) The Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress are now throfugh the page proof for most of the year 1785. 
Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick, who is completing the edition recently begun by 
Messrs. Ford and Hunt, has turned in copy for the remaining years^ 1780, 1787. 

(b) Volume III of the Records of the Virginia Company, edited by Prof. 
Susan M. Kingsbury, has advanced from galley proof to page proof during 
the yast year. Professor Kingsbury is believed to be at work completing the 
preparation of copy for the remaining volume. 

(e) A new publication of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of 
Congress, while not of a strictly documentary material is, nevertheless, of in- 
terest to this committee. Dr. C. W. Garrisdn has prepared a list of manu- 
scripts in that repository which will be published in the 1980 Report of this 
association. This list promises to broadcast to our members through a con- 
venient channel information concerning the very numerous and voluminous 
acquisitions which the Library of Congress has been making since the compila- 
tion of the Handbook of Manusoripits published in 1918. It will not Include 
transcripts and facsimiles; we understand that a list of these is contemplated 
at a future date. 

(d) The Division of Manuscripts has in galley proof a calendar, prepared by 
Miss Stella B. Clemence, of all the Peruvian portion (about a thousand docu- 
ments) of the collection of early Spanish manuscripts from Mexico and Peru 
presented to the Library some two years ago by Mr. Edward S. Harkness. 

III. Publications of the Department of State, — (u) This committee called 
attention in its report last year to the fact that the edition of the Papers in 
Washington Concerr^ng the Territories already authorized by the acts of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1925, February 8, 1929, and April 18, 1930, for which appro- 
priations have also been duly made, had been suspended. At the instance of 
the committee, the association voted at its annual meeting to petition the 
honorable the Secretary of State that work be resumed on this series. During 
the past year the Department of State has secured the services of Prof. Clarence 
E. Carter, who with the assistance of an adequate staff has begun to assemble 
and edit the papers. We may look forward to their publication as soon as is 
physically possible. 
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(6) Last year the association also petitioned the honorable the Secretary 
of State that work might be begun on the series Instructions to United States 
Envois AJ>road, 1789-1889, the department having, in 1923, announced its inten- 
tion to publish the same. This committee understands that this work is still 
indefinitely suspended. 

(c) The association last year likewise manifested in a resolution, a copy of 
which was transmitted to the honorable the Secretary of State, its increasing 
anxiety that the arrears of the highly valuable publication of the Department 
of State, known by the short title Foreign Relations, be caught up to a more 
recent date. During the last year the department brought out Foreign BelOr 
tions for 1917 and 1918, including two separate volumes on Bussian-AMeri' 
can Relations During the World War, 

A w^l-trained staff is now employed by the department in the office of the 
historical adviser under the supervision of Dr. Joseph V. Fuller.” 

A difficulty understood to stand in the way at the present time of continuing 
in unbroken series the publication of Foreign Relations is the necessity of 
securing release from agreements with foreign governments not to publish 
documentary material regarding the Peace Conference at Paris of 1919, except 
by common consent, and the heavy volume its^ of recent diplomatic corre- 
spondence during the last decade. The increasing scope of international affairs 
and their multifarious contacts make publication of diplomatic correspondence 
since the World War a far more difficult physical problem than before 1917 ; 
nevertheless, the highly vital nature of these rations makes it all the more 
desirable that this sort of publication be kept abreast with the demands of 
alert teachers and writers of history. The committee is aware that the 
historical advisers of the Department of State, Dr. Tyler Dennett, and the 
present incumbent, Dr. David Hunter Miller, have fully realized the importance 
of this work to the history guild, and are making valiant efforts to push the 
publication up to date, as far as can be practicaL 

The committee attaches to the report two resolutions which it recommends 
to the council to be passed by the association. 

The edition of Treaties of the United States commenced by the Department 
of State in 1929 is making gratifying progress. Volume II containing material 
of 1776-1818, is about to appear (and probably will have appeared by the 
time this report is submitted) ; and a preliminary printing of volume I, con- 
taining an Introduction, divers lists, tables, etc,, will soon be released. 
Preparation of copy for other volumes is actively under way. 

IV. Rational Historical Commission, — Last year this committee called atten- 
tion to the share which this association had on previous occasions in recom- 
mending to the Government the creation of a national committee on historical 
publications. Such a recommendation was first made in a report to President 
Boosevelt on November 28, 1908. The committee still believes that such a 
commission would be of great service to American historiography, and that 
the present time is appropriate for a program of action on this matter, but 
we believe that the possibilities for the creation of such a commission, which 
are present in section 3 of the bill Introduced by Senator Smoot in the last 
session of Congress (S. 3354) for creating a national archival establishment, 
open the best prospect for the achievement of this desire. Thi s committee 
has taken upon itself the task of maintaining an active and cordial relation- 
ship with the sponsors of this bill in the hope that section 3 may go through 
unimpaired. 


“Died Apr. 1, 1982. 
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Section 3, as it now stands, is as follows: 

That, in order to advise and prepare plans respecting the publication of 
historical material in the national archives, there be established a commission 
on national historical publications, to consist of the archivist of the United 
States, who shall be its chairman, the historical adviser of the Department 
of State, the chief of the historical section of the War Department, General 
Staff, the superintendent of naval records in the Navy Department, the chief 
of the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, and two members 
of the American Historical Association apx>ointed from among those persons 
who are or have been members of the executive council of the said association 
by the president thereof. This commission shall meet at least once a year, 
and the members shall serve, without compensation except repayment of 
expenses actually incurred in attending meetings of the commission. 

V. Proposed resolutions . — ^This committee presents to the council of the 
American Historical Association the following resolutions for adoption by the 
association : 

1. Resolved, That this association hereby expresses its appreciation for the 
sympathetic interest and active cooperation which the honorable the Secretary 
of State has shown in his endeavors, through the office of the historical adviser, 
to advance the publication of the several documentary series: Foreign Rela- 
tions; Treaties of the United States (Miller edition) ; Papers in WasJiAngton 
Conserving the Territories. The publication of these documents will dissemi- 
nate for the use of teachers and publicists everywhere highly instructive mate- 
rial for a better understanding of American history and international affairs, 
an understanding so highly vital to the Ufe and welfare of a democracy. 

2. And he it further resolved. That this association believes that the time has 
now come when it would no longer be incompatible witii the public interests to 
publish a complete documentary history of American diplomacy during the 
Peace Conference in 1919, and the peace settlements of the United States there- 
after, in termination of American participation in the World War. If by virtue 
of any understandings betweai our Government and foreign governments the 
Department of State should feel hesitant about such publication, except through 
release by foreign governments from such understandings, this association 
respectfully requests that our Government enter into an exchange of views with 
those governments for the purpose of securing such a release and making possi- 
ble at an early time such publication. The events in the political and economic 
world during the past few months abundantly testiftr to the importance of a 
foil knowledge of what happened during those negotiations, and the publication 
of them by our Government would be an invaluable service to the historians 
and educators of our democratic Nation. 

Samuxl Fiaoo Bemis, Chairman. 

Novembeb 3, 1931. 

Bepobt of the Committee of the Cabnegie Bevolvino Pubuoation Fttnd 

The condition of revolving fund matters is as follows: Published, 6 volumes; 
in press, 3 volumes, as follows : Miss White, Bhett; Shryock, Confucius; Miss 
Swann, Pan Chao. Of these^ one will be out in November, one in December, 
and one in February. 

Approved but not yet in printer’s hands, one volume, Dietz, Tudor Finance. 

Under consideration, one volume, Kemer, Bohemia in the 18th Century.^ 

Announced, but not yet arrived for consideration, 3 manuscripts. 

Cash now available |14, 000 

Cost of three volumes in press 6,200 

Cost of Dietz, approved (^proadmately) 2,000 

Cost of Eerner, if approvedT (approximately) 2,000 

(Approximately) 10,000 


UncaUed upon (approximat^y) 


$4, 000 


Subsequently published by the Macmillan Co., 1932. 
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If the Kerner manuscript is approved and published, we would by early in 
1932 have issued 11 volumes, leaving in the fund about $4,000. 

With this sum, and sums to be received from the publishers, we could publish, 
in 1932 and 1933, two or three more volumes, making a series of 14. In 1923- 

1930, few manuscripts were submitted. In 1930, many were submitted. In 

1931, the number has fallen off somewhat. 

There seems likely, however, to be a pretty steady stream of manuscripts 
submitted and, of these, perhaps one out of three or four is suitable for 
publication, according to the present policy of the committee. The latter 
has so far definitely refused to publish Ph. D. theses; this rule may perhaps 
be too rigorous and needs to be modified in exceptional cases. 

Of the some dozen odd manuscripts rejected by the committee, several have 
been published by university presses, as Harvard and Iowa, or by commercial 
publishers, seeming to indicate that our standards are too high and that we 
should accept a larger proportion of the works submitted. 

The committee has so far refused to publish any “ historical material,” docu- 
ments, or “ sources ” or bodies of correspondence, or to reprint anything already 
in print or to Join forces with any other publication fund. If these rules were 
relaxed, the field of activity of the revolving fund might well be widened. For 
instance, it has been proposed that a selection of a dozen or twenty of the most 
notable presidential addresses before the American Historical Association be 
gathered and published in a volume at the esgpense of the fund. This has been 
disapproved on the ground that they were already in print in the Review. But 
such a collection would be of interest as showing something of the development 
of historical thought in the last half century. 

It is the opinion of the chairman of the committee (no opportunity presenting 
itself to consult the committee as a whole) that the revolving fund has already 
fulfilled an Important function, that after the expenditure of the present capi- 
tal of the fund and of the income from sales, up to the end of 1932, a choice 
should be made of one or other of two policies : (1) Publish a single volume 
from time to time, perhaps one a year or one in two years, as sales provide the 
means ; or (2) seek a renewal of the fund from the Carnegie Corporation and 
continue the series on a somewhat broader basis of publication, including docu- 
mentary, bibliographical, and reproduced material, as well as monographic 
studies such as have been its sole production so far. The six volumes already 
published and on the shaves of the libraries justify the anticipations of those 
who sought the fund from the Carnegie Corporation, and its value will be still 
more manifest when the four additional volumes already provided for appear. 
Yet a somewhat wider basis of (fiioice and a renewal, of the grant would extend 
its good influence further. 

The committee has taken cognizance of the report of Mr. Marshall’s com- 
mittee on the general policy of revolving funds and its question as to whether 
sales of any considerable number of copies of such publications can be antici- 
pated, and has come to the conclusion that publication of a larger edition than 
600 or 800 is seldom justifiable. On the other hand, the publishers report that 
smaller editions, on account of the higher price of binding, press work, etc., are 
little, if any, cheaper than larger editions. The committee has therefore, though 
somewhat reluctantly, continued to publish editions of a thousand, though no 
more than 400 copies of any one of our books have thus far been sold. 

In addition to the manuscript now under consideration and the three about 
to be submitted, the committee would welcome, even with the present funds, 
the submission of a few others from which probably one, possibly two, could be 
published. 

H. P. OsimnDT, Cfhadrman. 


Novembbb 5, 1931. 
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BEPOBT Off THE GOMli£ITTEE ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AmEBIGAN TBAVEL 

The work on the Bibliography of Trav^ has been pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible during the past year. At least one full-time assistant has been 
employed most of the year, and in addition, part-time assistants have been em- 
ployed when competent people were available. The principal work of the year 
has been the writing of annotations for sudi books as were available in the 
library of the Minnesota Historical Society. In addition, however, such bib- 
liographies as Wagner’s The Pla4m and the Rockies, GrifSn’s BibUogra^h/if of 
American Historical Societies, and the series of Writings on American History 
were checked for additional entries, resulting in large additions to the bib- 
liography. 

During the summer, one of the assistants was in Chicago for some time and 
utilized the opportunity to write annotations on a number of works available 
in the Newberry and John Crerar Libraries which were not available in the 
library of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

Another important aspect of the work during the past year has been check- 
ing the works listed for the purpose of locating copies of different editions. 
This is done first in the Union Catalogue at the Library of Congress by and 
under the supervision of Mr. Ernest Kletsch, the curator of Union Catalogues, 
and results not only in information about locations, but also about editions not 
previously noted, and some additional titles. After checking with the Union 
Catalogue, the cards are sent to the Newberry Library in Chicago, and then to 
the Huntington Library in California, the checking in both of these cases be- 
ing done by the libraries without charge. This work has been completed in the 
Union Catalogue and the Newberry Library through the letter “ D,” and is be- 
ginning at the Huntington Library. 

The removal of the undersigned from Minnesota to Pittsburgh September 
1 necessitated a break in the undertaking and the transfer of the bibliography 
to Pittsburgh. Dr. Hope F. Kane, who has had considerable experience in 
bibliographical work, has been appointed assistant beginning September 15, 
and the work is again going forward with considerable rapidity. 

Of the $5,000 grant made by the American Council of Learned Societies for 
this work, the sum of $1,096.20 was spent during the year ending November 
1, 1930, leaving a balance of $3,903.80. Expenditures for the year ending 
November 1, 1931, amounted to $1,876.29, leaving a balance of $2,027j5L Of 
this sum, approximatdy $350 will be expended in November and December, 
leaving a balance of only $1,677.51 for the calendar year 1932. 

When this grant was made by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
there was available an appropriation by the American Bdstorical Association 
of $500, and it was the understanding that the American Council of Learned 
Societies grant would be in addition to all funds already available. Only a 
small part of the $500 was actually used, however, and the balance reverted 
into the treasury of the association. It is suggested, therefore, that a supple- 
mentary appropriation of $500 be made by the association for the completion 
of the work. Every effort will be made to bring it to completion by the 
end of 1932, but it is dear that more money will be needed than is available 
at present. 

October 27, 1931. 

118640-^2 5 


Solon J. Buch, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATE IN THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES, 1931 

As delegate of the American Historical Association in the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, I have the honor to present the following 
report on the work of the committee in 1931, and to submit certain recom- 
mendations with respect* to continued participation of the association in those 
activities : 

I. MEETINGS 

The International Committee of Historical Sciences held its sixth meeting 
in Budapest in May, 1931. One of the American delegates. Monsignor George 
Lacomhe, was in attendance. An American member of one of the subcom- 
mittees, Mr. Arthur I. Andrews, who was in Budapest at the time, also at- 
tended some of the sessions. Thirty countries were represented by delegates. 
Three new countries (Malta, Lithuania, and Mexico) were admitted to 
representation in the committee, bringing the total number of countries so 
represented to 39. 

The seventh meeting of the committee will be held at The Hague in 1932, 
probably in June. The eighth meeting will be held in Warsaw in 1933 at the 
same time as the Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences. 

n. SdENTEETO ACTEVITJLES OF TTTTO INTEBNAOTONAI. OOMMITTEm OF HISTOiBICSAL 

SCUENOBS 

The scientific activities of the International Committee of Historical Sciences 
may best be presented in connection with the committees which have been 
established for carrying them on. 

1. Committee on publication, — This committee has undertaken a bibliography 
of volumes of Melanges^ or anniversary essays; that is, occasional volumes 
published in honor of some scholar. The bibliography will be in two parts — ^a 
classified list of the contents of the volumes and a bibliography of the volumes 
themselves. 

The committee has decided to undertake an inquiry respecting historical 
works published in languages of restricted use, which should be made known 
through translation into one or another of the world languages. 

2. Internatkmal Yearbook of Historical BibliograpJiy.-Jjnie first volume of 
this Yearbook, covering the year 1926, was published in 1930. The second 
volume, covering the year 1927, is in press and should appear shortly. 

The American contributions to the volume have thus far been assured, under 
the direction of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, by Prof. L. J. Ragatz, of George 
Washington University, and Prof. W. S. Holt, of Johns Hopkins University. The 
American publishing house, the H. W. Wilson Co., specialists in bibliographical 
publications, has consented to act as American agent for the sale of the 
Bibliography, 

If the Bibliography is to be continued, it is necessary that as much support 
as po^ible for it be secured through the sale of copies in the different countries. 

3. Committee on diplomatic Mstory, — The list of diplomats since 1648 is being 
compiled in the different countries. The American Historical Association last 
year secured a subvention of $1,000 from the Social Science Research Council 
to assist in compiling the American list. 

The committee is undertaking a bibliography of colored books put out by 
the various foreign offices. 

The committee has under consideration the compilation of a bibliography 
of collections of diplomatic acts for the period 1848-1930. 

^ ^ history. — ^This committee is preparing a list 

of printed constitutions from the latter part of the eighteenth century to the 
present The list is being compiled by countries, and each national list 

is preceded by a brief rdsumd of the constitutional history of that country. 
The work to some of the countries is already completed, and a first volume 
conwin^ the list of European countries from A to H will be publi^ed by an 
Italian house during the coming year. 

Amwic^ participation is assured by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Prof. Arthur I. Andrews. 
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5. Committee for a retrospective J>i'bUography of the press, — ^Tlils committee 
has in charge the compilation of a descriptive selected bibiliography of the 
opinion-forming press in the different countries. The American ffistorical 
Association has agreed to prepare such a bibliography of the opinion-forming 
press in the United States, which is being done under the direction of Prof. 
B. M. Carroll with the assistance of a grant of $300 from the Council of Learned 
Societies of the association. 

The committee has also in preparation a bibliography of bibliographies of 
the press, which will be published in the Bulletin^ of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. 

6. Committee for the revision of chronologioorl lists, — This committee is en- 
gaged in securing in various countries lists of those, lay or ecclesiastic, who 
have exercised sovereign power. 

7. Committee on historical iconography. — The committee recommends that in 
each country there should be a bureau of iconography. It expects to undertake 
a current bibliography as well as a retrospective bibliography of historical 
iconography, each country to hold itself responsible for its part of the work. 

The committee asks each country to prepare a repertory of portraits of for- 
eigners. It especially recommends that in the classification of iconographic 
documents, and in the preparation of catalogues of such material, the technique 
and the objects of iconography be adhered to. 

8. Committee on archives. — ^The scope of this committee is not to deal with 
technical problems of arcMve economy but to mediate between archivists and 
historians in order to facilitate the use of archival material by toe latter. It 
will continue an inquiry as to the accessibility of the principal archives of the 
world, the results of which will be published in the Bulletin of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences. 

The committee will also continue its inquiry as to the bodies of archives of 
one country that may be deposited in the archives of another ; for example, the 
Simancas archives in the Archives Nationales of Paris. 

On the basis of th^ information which the committee has collected respecting 
the organization of economic and social archives in the various countries, this 
problem will be further studied and is recommended to the national committees. 

9. Committee on the teaching of history. — The committee has secured 39 
reports on the teaching of history in toe lower schools. These have been 
appearing in English translation in the HistoriM Outlooh, by permission of the 
committee. They are now to be presented in Bulletin No. IS of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences. The committee has already secured 
32 reports on teaching of history in the secondary stoools, which it proposes 
to publish in one of the Bulletins to be issued in 1932. The committee expects 
to conduct a third inquiry with respect to the teaching of history in the institu- 
tions of higher learning, the results of which it proposes to communicate to the 
Seventh International Congress at Warsaw for purposes of discussion. 

The committee has addressed recommendations to the various national com- 
mittees, urging that the teaching of history, and especially the textbooks, 
should be more and more inspired by ideals of truth and the scientific spirit; 
that they should refiect in an ever-increasing measure the advance in knowl- 
edge gained through special studies ; and that they should become a more ade- 
quate means for mutual understanding among peoples. 

10. Committee on historical geography. — ^The committee will continue its 
repertory of large-scale manuscript maps preserved in countries other t.hfln 
those in which they have beai made. The committee is also mfliriTig plans for 
an international exposition of historical geography, to be held in connection 
with toe Internationa Congress at Warsaw. 

11. Externd committee on voyages and discoveries. — ^This committee proposes 
to present to the international congress at Warsaw a critical bibliography of 
books and articles published from 1912 to 1930 on voyages and discoveries from 
the tenth century to 1519. 

The committee intends to compile a catalogue of maps of South America for 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and contemplates a simnar catalogue 
for the maps of North America. 

The committee has decided to bring out as a cooperative undertaking a doc- 
umentary publication of pre-Columbian voyages in the Atlantic. 

12. Evtemal committee on modem literary history. — ^The committee has in 
preparation a chronological repertory of literary history. It hopes to be able to 
present the section relating to the sixteenth century to the Warsaw congress. 

It is sponsoring a retrospective manual of literary history. 
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It is taking steps to bring to the attention of scholars works in literary his- 
tory which appear in languages of small circulation. ^ . 

Under the auspices of the committee, a first International Congress of Lit- 
erary History was held at Budapest. A second congress is being planned. 

13. International committee on the history of science.— This independent or- 
ganization was started as an external committee of the International Commit- 
tee of Historical Sciences. It organized an international congress for the 
history of science and technology which was held in London in July of the 
present year. The activities of the committee are directed toward the promo- 
tion of teaching, the preparation of a chronological international repertory 
of the history of science, and the preservation of source material. The next 
international congress on the history of science will be held in Berlin in 1934, 
while still another is planned for Lausanne in 1937. 

14. External committee on colonial history, — An international congress of 
colonial Mstory» organized independently of the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences, was held in Paris in September, 1931. For this congress 
there was prepared an international bibliography of works appearing in various 
countries in the field of colonial history since the year 1900. The contribution 
for the United States was presented to the congress through the American 
Historical Association by the kindness of Prof. L. J. Bagatz, who made himself 
responsible for its compilation. 

The congress recommended that a permanent international committee on 
colonial history be established and affiliated with the International Committee 
of Edstorical Sciences. This will come before the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences at its meeting in 1932. 

15. Committee on abbreviations in the editing of historical texts, — ^A new 
committee appointed at Budapest; the American member is Monsignor George 
Lacombe. 

m. BUIXETIN OF THE INTEBNATIONAI. COMMITTEE OF HISTOBIGAL SGIENOES 

Nos. 11 (February, 1931) and 12 (June, 1931) have*been published, and 
No. 13, which will contain the reports on history teaching in the lower schools, 
is in press. No. 11 is devoted to presenting the results of the inquiries that 
have been carried on in the field of historical geography and historical iconog- 
raphy. No. 12 is devoted to the reports of the meetings of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences and of its subcommittees in 1930. 

It is proposed now to publish the Bulletin regularly three times a year at a 
subscription price of $1 per year. GDhe support of the Bulletin is at present 
very insufficient. The number of subscribers in the United States is only 
eight. Some of the countries make an appropriation for the Bulletin, in return 
for which they receive a certain number of copies. Every effort should be 
made to secure as large a number of subscriptions as possible, for only in this 
way can the publication of the Bulletin be assured in the future. 

IV. INTEBINATIOHAL OONGBESS OF HISTOBIQAL SCUDNOQBB, WABSAW, 1933 

While the local arrangements for the congress are being made by a Polish 
committee, the general direction and policy of the congress is determined by an 
international committee especially appointed for the purpose. 

The different countries have been asked to propose subjects for special 
discussion, upon which substantial articles might be prepared and printed in 
advance. The American Bdstorical Association has proposed only one such sub- 
ject— a study of nationalism since 1815, to be prepared by Prof. 0. H. Hayes. 

The Austrian committee proposed tiiat the question of war responsibility 
should be the subject of a discussion, while the committee of the United 
Soviets proposed The Social Revolution for similar treatment The Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences, however, adopted the policy not to 
admit to the program of the Warsaw congress questions of current interna- 
tional controversy which it is difficult if not Impossible, as yet to treat with 
complete scientific objectivity. This principle was applied to the program of 
the Oslo congress. 

It is important for the American Historical Association to take steps to 
organize an appropriate and effective American participation in the scientific 
program of the Warsaw congress. 
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V. FINANOBS 

The chief source of support of the Internatioual Committee of Historical 
Sciences is the annual subvention of $6,000, which it receives through the Amer- 
ican Historical Association from the Bockefeller Foundation. This has been 
assured for a period of five years, ending in 1933. The Historical Association 
must decide whether it wishes to assume responsibility for securing a further 
subvention ; and if so, in what amount and for what period. 

The support furnished by the various countries through the payment of 
annual dues shows an encouraging Increase. In 1930 dues were paid by 28 
countries, amounting to $1,637.84, an average of $58.49 for each country. Thus 
far in 1981 dues have been paid by 19 countries, totaling $1,326, an average 
of $69.79 for each country. A special effort was made by the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences this year to secure larger contributions than 
the normal dues of $50 from the countries able to make them. This effort has 
met with some success, as shown by the following list of countries that have 
made the larger contributions: 

Spain $120 I France $118 

Italy 100 Algeria 118 

Germany 100 1 United States 100 

As a measure of economy, a new policy was adopted in 1931 with respect 
to the payment of expenses of travel to the annual meeting. Such expenses 
were restricted to fixed amounts which varied with the distance of the country 
to the place of meeting. The result was encoura^g, for whereas the meetings 
in England, with the expenses of 19 different national delegates being paid, 
had amounted to $2,608.^, in 1981 the expenses of the same number of d^e- 
gates to the Budapest meeting amounted to $1,131.65. The average cost per 
d^egate was thus reduced from $137.30 to $59.19. 

It was recommended that a further economy be effected by holding the 
meetings of the committee biennially instead of annually. It seems likely 
that this change will be put into effect after the Warsaw congress. Probably, 
however, the bureau of the committee should meet in the years when the com- 
mittee does not hold a full meeting. 

The committee has ai^ed each country to prepare a statement of the money 
it has expended on behalf of the international committee and its work (not 
including money paid directly into the treasury of the international committee) , 
since 1926. It is probable that the total support thus provided will readi a very 
substantial figure, which it is hoped will make a favorable impression upon 
those from whom further support may be requested. 

BECOMMBNDATIONS 

1. That two delegates be named to represent the association in the Inter- 
national Oommittee of Historical Sciences in 1932. 

2. That there be named a representative of the association in the Inter- 
national Commission of Colonial History. 

3. That a committee of three be appointed to prepare the participation of 
the United States in the Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
Warsaw, 1933, with power, in the name of the association, to invite, examine, 
accept, or reject American contributions to the scientific program of the 
congress. 

4. That the treasurer be requested to prepare an itemized statement of all 
expenditures by the association in support or on account of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences and its activities since May 1, 1926. 

5. That provision be made in the budget of the association of 1982 for the 
following objects : 

Dues in the International Committee of Historical Sciences, 1932. 

Expenses of one delegate to the 1932 meeting of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. 

Contribution to Bulletin^, 

Preparation of American lists for the Ifiiernational YearJ>ooh of Eia- 
torioal Bibliography, 

Expenses of American participation in committees of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences. 
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6. That arrangements be made with the treasurer for inclosing with the 
bills for flnmifli dues subscription blanks for the Bulletin of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences and the TearJ)o>o1c of Historical Bibliography, 
and with the editors of the Review for advertising the publications of the 
International Committee for Historical Sciences and for carrying, under “ His- 
torical News,” an occasional rubric for lie activities of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. 

Waij)o G. Leiand. 


JfflNtTTES. OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OE 

THE AMEEICAN HISTOBICAIf ASSOCIATION IN THE THACHEE 

BOOM, LIBBABY OE CONGBESS, WASHINGTON, B. C., MABCH 19, 

1931 

Present, of the committee : Charles A. Beard, chairman ; B. B. Eox, J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, W. E. Lingelbach, C. B. McGuire, and the secretary. Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland and Dr. H. B. Learned also attended the meeting. 

The meeting was called to order at 10.20 a. m. by the chairman. The treas- 
urer, in behalf of the finance committee, presented a proposed amendment to 
the constitution of the association with regard to the appointment of a board 
of trustees. After some discussion and some modification of the draft pro- 
posed by him, it was voted to recommend to the council that it approve and 
submit to the association the following amendment as article VII of the con- 
stitution: There shall be a board of trustees, five in number, nominated by 
the council and elected at the annual meeting of the association. At the Sec- 
tion of 1931 the trustees shall be elected to serve, re^ectively, for 1, 2, 3,. 4, 
and 5 years. Subsequent elections shall be in aU cases for five years, except in 
the case of elections to complete unexpired terms. No investments of any of 
the permanent funds of the association shall be made or changed except with 
the advice and consent of the board of trustees. The liability of the individual 
members of the board shall be limited to good faith in the discharge of the 
duties resting upon them. Article VII of the constitution becomes Article VIII. 

At the dose of the discussion of this amendment, the treasurer indicated 
that he had sought legal advice from Prof. Boscoe 0. Pound. It was voted to 
express to Professor Pound the appreciation of the committee for his counseL 

The committee then proceeded to discuss the recommendations of the finance 
committee looking to the creation of a committee on increased resources. It 
was voted to recomm^d to the council that it constitute such a committee as 
proposed by the finance committee. 

The committee then proceeded to discuss the suggestions of the finance com- 
mittee with regard to approaching the Carnegie Corporation for a subvention 
for a term of years. After some discussion, it was resolved that the president 
and the finance committee of the association should formulate a program for 
the maintenance of a permanent secretariat of the association and negotiate 
with the Carnegie Corporation for the financing of the same. 

The secretary presented a contract with the Century Co. for publication of a 
volume by Prof. Dwight L. Dumond under the Beveridge fund. It was voted 
to approve the signing of this contract. 

The committee passed a resolution as follows: 

The treasurer of the association is hereby authorized to convert the two 
registered bonds 10931 and 29685 of the 5 per cent Pennsylvania Bailroad mort- 
gage bonds of 1968 into bearer bonds and to sell them in connection with the 
acquisition of certain bonds of series A of the general mortgage 4% per cent 
of the Pennsylvania Bailroad of 1981. 

The secretary presented a letter from Prof. Bobert L. Schuyler indi- 
cating his approval of a work compiled by Prof. Lowell J. Bagatz, A Guide 
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for the Study of British Caribbean History, 1^68-1884, Including the AboUtion 
and Ermnoipation Movements. After some discussion, having in view the in- 
creased resources of the association, it was voted to refer the matter of pub- 
lishing the same in the Annual Report to the publication committee.*^ 

It was voted to appoint Prof. J. F. Willard, Wallace Notestein, and Dr. 
Waldo G. Leland as delegates to the Anglo-American Conference July lS-18, 
1931. 

It was voted to appoint Prof. Preserved Smith, of Cornell University, to 
member^ip on the committee on research planning of the association. The 
secretary was authorized to attend the meeting of the committee in New York 
on March 29. 

The secretary presented an appeal from the president of the Agricultural 
and Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C., for volumes to be 
donated to their new library, the old one having been destroyed by fire. It 
was voted to approve the sending of the Reports of the Association so far as 
available. 

The secretary presented the request from the National Park Service for 
suggestions with regard to the appointment of a chief ranger historian and 
of a ranger historian at the Colonial National Monument It was voted to 
refer the matter to Dr. H. B. Learned. 

The secretary presented a circular from Dr. Waldo G. Leland having regard 
to the program of the Seventh International Congress. It was voted to con- 
stitute a committee of three, composed of H. E. Bourne, Doctor Leland, and 
the secretary to consider this circular and make suggestions with regard 
thereto. In the course of informal discussion, it was suggested that Prof. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes be requested to read a paper on Nationalism at the 
congress in Warsaw. 

The committee adjourned at 12.45 p. m. 

Dexteb Psbsuns, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
the AMERICAN HISTOBICAL ASSOCIATION HELD AT THE 
OWENEGO HOUSE, BBANFOBD, CONN., SEPTEMBER 12, 1931 

Present: Charles A. Beard, diairman; J. Franklin Jameson, Dixon R. Fox, 
William E. Lingelbach, and the secretary. 

The secretary reported to the committee the substance of an interview 
which Prof. E. B. Greene and he had had with Dr. Frederic*: P. Keppel of the 
Carnegie Corporation on August 28 with regard to a subvention for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent secretariat. Doctor Keppel had requested the post- 
ponement of the association’s application until the coming year. Professor 
Greene and the secretary had indicated their willingness to ask the executive 
committee to approve such a suggestion. After a brief discussion it was voted 
to approve the postponement of the formal application to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration until the spring. 

The secretary presented a list of possible members fbr the committee on 
increased resources authorized at the meeting of March 19, 1931. He asked 
for further suggestions as to possible members and for an expression of 
opinion as to the desirability of constituting the new committee at this time. 
No formal vote was taken, but it was the consensus of opinion that the present 


A This work is appearing as Volume III of the AnnuaJ Beport for 1930. 
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’ was not a propitious time to seek to set np a committee charged with the 
raising of additional fnnds. 

The secretary presented to the committee a request from the Pacific coast 
branch that the appropriation of $400, usually given for the publication of 
Proceedinff9, might be applied to the support of a proposed Pacific coast quar- 
terly. It was voted to recommend to the council an appropriation of $400 
to the Pacific coast branch for publication expenses during the year 1932. 

The secretary presented to the committee a proposal from the Macmillan Oo. 
with regard to the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. This proposal was to 
the effect that if the association would secure from its members orders up to 
the number of 100 a discount of 30 per cent off the list price of the encyclopedia 
would be given. It was voted that the association would send out to members 
with the program a notice of this offer which would remain open to January 1, 
1933. It was also voted to inform the publishers that the association could not 
charge itself with the collection of subscriptions and to request the Macmillan 
Oo. to charge itself with this task. 

The secretary presented a program submitted by Prof. John A. Krout, 
chairman of the committee on history and the radio. This program consists 
of an outline prepared by Prof. Nathaniel W. Stephenson for 10 radio presenta- 
tions in the field of American history, and dealing principally with the origins 
and development of the American Bevolution. General discussion followed. 
It was the sense of the meeting that speakers on this or any other program 
sponsored by the association should be announced over the radio as having 
been designated by the association with an additional statement to the effect 
that the association assumed no responsibility for the facts or opinions ex- 
pressed. It was also the general feeling that speeches prepared for the radio 
should be revised by some representative of the American Historical Associa- 
tion with a view to accuracy in the presentation of facts and by some repre- 
sentative of the Radio Corporation of America with a view to effective public 
presentation. It was voted to invite the committee to prepare a program on 
the basis of Prol Nathaniel W. Stephenson’s outline for consideration at the 
next meeting. It was also voted that the secretary suggest to the chairman 
of that committee that the radio speeches on the American Revolution be 
preceded by a radio address by Prof. Charles A. Beard on objectives of 
historical study. 

It was voted that the committee hold its next meeting in Washington on 
Friday, October 30, in the Library of Congress. 


BircrOTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAIi ASSOCIATION HELD IN THE 
THACHER ROOM, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. 0., 
NOVEMBER, 6, 1931 

Preset, of the committee: Charles A. Beard, chairman; D. R. Pox, J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, W. B. Lingelbach, and the secretary. Dr. Waldo G. Leland also 
attended the meeting. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. by the chairman. 

The secretary reported to the committee the death of H, B. Learned, long 
an active member of the association. It was voted that Doctor Jameson and 
the secretary draft appropriate resolutions to be sent to Mrs. Learned, ex- 
pressing the sense of loss of the association at the death of her distinguished 
husband. 
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It was voted to accept the proposal of the Macmillan Co. by which the 
association should secure from its members orders for the Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, such members being assured of a discount of 30 per 
cent from the list price. It was voted that the association should send to 
members with the program for the annual meeting of 1931 a notice of this 
proposal. 

The secretary presented to the committee the report of the committee on 
documentary historical publications of the United States, together with cer- 
tain resolutions proposed by the dtiairman of the committee to be sent to the 
honorable the Secretary of State. It was voted to accept the report with 
expressions of appreciation and to recommend to the council the passage of 
the aforesaid resolutions. The resolutions are as follows : 

1. BesoVoedf That this association hereby expresses its appreciation for the 
sympathetic interest and active cooperation which the honorable the Secretary 
of State has shown in his endeavors, through the ofdce of the historical 
adviser, to advance the publication of the several documentary series : Foreign 
Belationa; Treaties of the United States (Miller edition) ; Tapers in Washing^ 
ton Concerning the Territories, The publication of these documents wiU dis- 
seminate for the use of teachers and publicists everywhere highly instructive 
material for a better understanding of American history and international 
affairs, an understanding so highly vital to the life and welfare of a democracy. 

2. And he it further resolved, That this association believes that the time has 
now come when it would no longer be incompatible "with the public interests 
to publish a complete documentary history of American diplomacy during the 
Peace Conference in 1919, and the peace settlements of the United States 
thereafter, in termination of American participation in the World War. If 
by virtue of any understandings between our Government and foreign govern- 
ments the Department of State should feel hesitant about such publication, 
except through release by foreign governments from such understandings, this 
association respectfully requests that our (3k)vernment enter into an exchange 
of views with those governments for the purpose of securing such a release 
and making possible at an early time such publication. The events in the 
political and economic world during the past few months abundantly testify 
to the Importance of a full knowledge of what happened during those negotia- 
tions, and the publication of them by our Government would be an invaluable 
service to the historians and educators of our democratic Nation. 

The secretary presented to the committee the report of the committee on 
publications. It was voted to accept the report with sincere expressions of 
appreciation to the chairman. On motion of Doctor Jameson, and in conformity 
with the recommendation of the chairman of the committee on publications, 
it was voted to recommend to the council that hereafter the committee on 
publications should consist of a chairman, and ex officio, the editor, the manag- 
ing editor of the American Historical Bedev), and the chairmen of the follovTing 
committees: The historical manuscripts commission, the public archives com- 
mission, and the committees on bibliography, on the revolving fund, on the 
Beveridge fund, and on the Littleton-Griswold fund. 

It was voted to recommend to the council that the committee on permanent 
quarters be discharged. 

The secretary presented a letter from Prof. John A. Krout, of the committee 
on radio. Professor Krout requested information as to the propriety of includ- 
ing in the program which his committee has in charge a certain number of 
dramatic dialogues. It was voted that it was the sense of the executive com- 
mittee that the historical offerings in the first radio program of the association 
should be confined to lecture presentations. Professor Krout also inquired as 
to whether his committee should appoint all speakers over the radio or 
whether these i^eakers should be appointed by the executive committee or the 
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connciL It was voted that it was the sense of the executive committee that 
the names of radio speakers should be submitted to the executive committee 
or the council before invitations to these speakers were extended. 

The secretary presented a report from the chairman of the committee on the 
bibliography of travel. It was voted to accept the report with expressions of 
appreciation, and to recommend to the council that it approve the appropriation 
of the remainder of $500 appropriated in the budget of 1930 and unexpended. 

The secretary presented to the committee the report of the delegate of the 
American Historical Association in the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences. It was voted to accept the report with expressions of appreciation. 
It was also voted to recommend to the council : 

1. That two delegates be named to represent the Association in the Interna- 
tional Commission of Historical Sciences in 1932. 

2. That there be named a representative of the association in the Interna- 
tional Commission of Colonial History. 

3. That a committee of three be appointed to prepare the participation of the 
United States in the Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
Warsaw, 1933, with power, in the name of the association, to invite, examine, 
accept, or reject American contributions to the scientific program of the 
congress. 

4 That the treasurer be requested to prepare an itemized statem^t of all 
eapenditures by the association in support or on account of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences and its activities since May 1, 1926. 

5. That provision be made in the budget of the association of 1932 for the 
following objects: 

Dues in the International Committee of Historical Sciences, 1932. 

Expenses of one delegate to the 1932 meeting of the International Commit- 
tee of Historical Sciences. 

Contribution to BuUetm. 

Preparation of American lists for the International Yearbook of Eiatorical 
Bibliography. 

Expenses of American participation in committees of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences. 

6. That arrangements be made with the treasurer for inclosing with the bills 
for annual dues subscription blanks for the BuUem and the Yearbook of EU- 
torical Bibliography, and with the editors of the Review for advertising the 
publications of the International Committee of Historical Sciences and for 
carrying, under “ Historical News,” an occasional rubric for the activities of 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences. 

The secretary presented to the committee an amendment to the constitution 
providing for the appointment of a board of trustees and raised certain ques- 
tions with regard to the phraseology of this amaadment as it had been adopted 
at a previous meeting. After some discussion it was voted that the amendment 
be amended as follows: 

There shall be a board of trustees, five in number, consisting of a /^hu irrru^Ti 
and four other members, nominated by the council and elected at the annual 
meeting of the association. The trustees elected in 1931 shall serve, respec- 
tively, as determined by lot, for 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. Subsequent Sections 
shall be in aU eases for 6 years, except in the case of elections to complete un- 
expired terms. No investments of any of the permanent funds of the associa- 
tion shall be made or changed except with the advice and consent of a majority 
of the trustees. The liability of the individual members of the board be 
limited to good faith in the discharge of the duties resting upon them. 
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Article VII of the constitution becomes Article VIIL 

The secretary called the attention of the committee to the recommendations 
of the chairman of the committee on publications, providing for undertaking 
a cumulative index to the Writings on American History. It was voted to 
recommend to the council that the association request from the American 
Council of Learned Societies a subvention of $2,000 for the carrying out of this 
work. It was also voted to recommend to the council that provision be made 
in the Amml Report for 1931 for the publication of a study on the distribution 
of national stocks in the United States in 1790, undertaken by a committee of 
the American Council of Learned Societies with funds secured through the 
American Historical Association. 

The secretary presented to the committee a report of the committee on 
bibliography indicating the completion of The GiMe to Historical Uteratvre, 
undertaken by the association. It was voted to accept this report with thanks 
and to signify to the members of the committee the deep appreciation of the 
association for their eflacient service, and to transmit to Prof. George M. 
Butcher especial expressions of gratitude for his long and devoted labors 
in connection with the Guide. It was voted to discharge this committee. 

Professor Fox presented to the committee a proposal for the holding of a 
1-day meeting in Washington in the spring of 1932 in connection with the 
celebration of the Bicentennial of George Washington. It was voted to recom- 
mend to the council to approve in principle the holding of such a meeting 
and that it provide for the appointment of a committee on program therefor. 

Professor Lingelbach presented a report from the chairman of the com- 
mittee on the revolving fund. In this report the chairman raised certain 
questions with regard to the further use of the fund, in particular the ques- 
tion as to whether previous policies should be followed in limiting the use 
of the fund to the publication of monographs and also the question as to 
the size of editions to be printed, in case of works accepted for publication. 
It was voted to recommend to the council that it approve the policy of the 
committee on the revolving fund in confining its use to the publication of 
monographs and that it advise a considerable reduction in the number of 
copies of each work published thereunder. 

It was voted, on the motion of Doctor Jameson, that an effort be made to 
persuade the trustees of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation to devote a portion 
of its income to enterprises of research and publication in those fields of 
American history in which Woodrow Wilson most especially interested him- 
self. It was. voted that the secretary be requested to ask the good offices of 
Prof. Arthur M. Schlesinger with Prof. Isaiah Bowman, of the 

special committee of the foundation charged with the question as to the use 
to which its funds might be put 

The secretary presented to the committee a report from Prol Charles W. 
Bamsdell, chairman of the public archives commission, requesting an appro- 
priation of $400, In view of the fact that Professor Bamsdell had signified 
his intention of attending the meeting of the council, it was voted to postpone 
consideration of this request until that meeting. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Dexteb Perkins, Seoretary. 
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ISIINITTES OE THE MEETING OE THE COUNCIL OE THE AMEEICAN 

HISTOEICAL ASSOCIATION HELL IN THE TOWN HALL CLUB, 123 

WEST EOETY-THIED STBEET, NEW YORK CITY, NOVEMBER 28, 

1981 

Present: Carl Becker, president; Christopher B. Coleman, Elizabeth Donnan, 
Dixon R. Fox, Evarts B. Greene, Joseph G. DeEonlhac Hamilton, J. Franklin 
Jameson, Samuel E. Morison, Ulrich B. Phillips, Charles W. Ramsdell, and 
the secretary. 

The council convened at 10 a. m. 

The secretary reported briefly on the publication activities of the association 
during the past year and on the state of the finances of the association. 

Certain resolutions were presented from the committee on the documentary 
historical publications of the United States recommended for passage by the 
executive committee. It was voted to approve these resolutions with certain 
verbal amendments. The resolutions are as follows : 

1. Resolved, That this association hereby expresses its appreciation for the 
sympathetic interest which the honorable the Secretary of State has shown in 
his endeavors, through the office of the historical adviser, to advance the pub- 
lication of the several documentary series : Foreign Relations; Treaties of the 
United States (Miller edition) ; Papers in Washington Concerning the Terrir 
tories. The publication of these documents will disseminate for the use of 
scholars and publicists instructive material for a better understanding of 
American history and international affairs. 

2. And he it further resolved, That this association believes that the time 
has now come when it would no longer be Incompatible with the public 
interests to publish a complete documentary history of American diplomacy 
during the Peace Conference in 1919, and the peace settlements of the United 
States thereafter, in termination of American participation in the World War. 
If by virtue of any understandings between our Government and foreign 
governments the Department of State should feel hesitant about such publica- 
tion, except through release by foreign governments from sudx understandings, 
this association respectfully requests that our Government enter into an 
exchange of views with those governments for the pui^pose of obtaining such 
a release and making possible at an early time such publication. 

It was voted to concur in the recommendation of the executive committee 
reconstituting the committee on publications as follows : 

Resolved, That the committee on publications should consist of a chairman, 
and ex officio, the editor, the managing editor of the Americm EistorMl 
Review, and the chairmen of the following committees: The historical manu- 
scripts commission, the public archives commission, and the committee on 
bibliography, on the revolving fund, on the Beveridge fund, and on the Little- 
ton-Griswold fund. 

Some discussion of the activity of the committee on publications followed. 
It was voted to recommend to the committee on publications that in the near 
future it issue a list of members of the association with addresses. 

It was voted to concur in the recommendation of the executive committee to 
discharge the committee on permanent quarters. 

It was voted to concur in the recommendation of the executive committee 
with regard to the requests made by Mr. Waldo G. Ldand, delegate of the 
American Historical Association in the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, as follows: 

1. That two delegates be named to represent the association in the Inter- 
national Committee of Eflstorical Sciences in 1932. 

2. That there be named a representative of the association in the Interna- 
tional Commission of Colonial History. 
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3. That a committee of three be appointed to prepare the participation of the 
United States in the Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences, War- 
saw, 1933, with power, in the name of the association, to invite, examine, accept, 
or reject American contributions to the scientific program of the congress. 

4. That the treasurer be requested to prepare an itemized statement of all 
expenditures by the association in support or on account of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences and its activities since May 1, 1926. 

5. That provision be made in the budget of the association of 1932 for the 
following objects: 

Dues in the International Committee of Historical Sciences. 

Expenses of one delegate to the 1932 meeting of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. 

Contribution to Bulletin. 

Preparation of American lists for the International Yearbook of Hiator- 
ioal Bibliography. 

Expenses of American participation in committees of the International 

Committee of Historical Sciences. 

It was voted to approve provisionally for the use of the committee on the 
bibliography of travel an appropriation of the unexpended balance of a sum 
of $500 appropriated in 1930. 

The secretary presented to the council an amendment to the constitution 
previously discussed by the executive committee. After some discussion the 
council approved this amendment as follows: 

There shall be a board of trustees, five in number, consisting of a chairman 
and four other members, nominated by the council and elected at the 
meeting of the association. The trustees elected in 1931 shall serve, respectively, 
as determined by lot, for 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Subsequent elections shall 
be in all cases for five years, except in the case of elections to complete unex- 
pired terms. No investments of any of the permanent funds of the association 
shall be made or changed except with the advice and consent of a majority of 
the trustees. The liability of the individual members of the board i^all be 
limited to good faith in the discharge of the duties resting upon them. 

Article VII of the constitution becomes Article VIII. 

The secretary presented the names of certain persons discussed by the 
executive committee and who had been offered membership on the board of 
trustees contingent upon the adoption of the amendment and the approval of 
the counciL These persons are Conyers Bead, chairman, Raymond Ball, Guy 
Emerson, Fairfax Harrison, and Thomas I. Parkinson. 

It was voted to concur in the recommendation of the executive committee for 
a special meeting in Washington in the spring of 1932 and to name a committee 
of three members for the preparation of a program therefor. 

Prof. Charles W. Ramsd^ reported for the public archives commission. A 
general discussion followed as to possible work with which the committee might 
charge itself. It was voted that it be an instruction to the public archives 
commission to prepare during the year 1932 a pamphlet on the preservation of 
county and other records with information as to good models of legislation on 
the subject to be sent to the clerks of all such local subdivisions, to historical 
societies, and to historical commissions. 

The council adjourned for luncheon at 12.45 and reconvened at 2 p. m. 

The secretary presented to the council certain questions raised by the dbair- 
man of the committee on the revolving fund, in particular wheth^ publication 
under the fund should be confined to works of a postdoctoral character and 
whether original materials should be published. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion in the council that the policy previously followed of accepting only works 
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of a postdoctoral character should he continued. Discussion of the question of 
the publication of original materials was deferred. 

The secretary presented a draft proposal for an International congress on 
the teaching of history presented by Dr. Rafael Altamira and others and trans- 
mitted through Mr. Leland, of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
The council voted not to approve the calling of such a congress, but it was 
Informally indicated that a section on the teaching of history might well be 
provided at the international congress to be held in Warsaw in 1933. 

It was voted that the council should meet in Minneapolis on the evening of 
Sunday, December 27, and on the morning of Monday, December 28. 

The secretary presented to the council certain invitations for the meeting of 
the association in 1933 from, the University of Kentucky, Western Reserve 
University, and the University of Illinois. It was voted to defer action as to 
the place of meeting in 1933. 

Prof. Bvarts B. Greene reported for the committee on the Littleton-Griswold 
fund, indicating progress and also the problems arising in connection with the 
publication of the first volume to be issued under this fund. No special action 
was taken. 

Discussion followed with regard to the question of a permanent secretariat. 
It was voted to authorize Professor Greene and the secretary to confer further 
with Dr. F. P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Corporation, on this subject. 

Dr. J. Franklin Jameson presented the results of correspondence with Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman as to the allocation by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation of a 
portion of its revenues for the publication of historical materials. Doctor 
Bowman, chairman of a committee of the foundation to consider the best use 
to which its funds might be put, was not unfavorable to such an idea. It was 
voted that the council egress its approval of Doctor Jameson’s initiative in 
this matter. 

The council adjourned at 4.30 p, m. 

At the evening meeting the committee on appointments reported. The 
council proceeded to discuss its recommendations for the various committees 
of the association and to approve them as follows : 

Committee on bibliography, having served its purpose, is to be discharged. 
Prize committees: 

The Winsor and Adams prizes have been abolished. 

The G. L. Beer prize; S. B. Fay, diairman; R. C. Binkley, and L. B. 
Packard. 

The Dunning prize, awarded this year: J. G. Randall, E. M. Coulter, and 
J. L. Sellers. 

The Jusserand medal: C. C. Brinton, chairman; M. E. Curti, and Marshall 
Knappen. 

Representatives of the American Historical Association in allied bodies: 

Commission on social studies : A. C. Krey, chairman ; W. T. Root to replace 
A. O. Craven, working in Huntington Library this year; F. W. Ballou, 
Charles A. Beard, Isaiah Bowmsm,, Ada L. Comstock, George S. Counts, 
Btound E. Day, Guy S. Ford, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Ernest Horn, 
Henry Johnson, Leon C. Marshall, Charles E. Merriam, Jesse H. New- 
lon, Jesse F. Steiner. 

Sodal Science Research Council: Carl Wittke in place of Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Guy S. Ford, and Arthur M, Schlesinger. 

International Committee of Historical Sciences: W. G. Leland and another 
ddegate, to be appointed. 

Int^ational Commission of Colonial History: Lowell J. Ragatz and WU* 
uam R. Shepherd. 

to prepare program of America In International Congress of 
Histo^al Sciences, 1033: J. F. Willard, Waldo G. Leland, and Carlton 
J. H. Hayes. Ltiand, chalmum , 
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Conference of Historical Societies: Christopher B. Coleman. 

International subcommittee on chronology: George Lacombe. 

American Council of Learned Societies : J. F. Jameson, and F. P. Cheyney. 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences: Carlton J. H. Hayes, Carl Becker, C. H. 

Haring. 

Publications : 

American Historical Review: J. F Jameson, whose term expires to suc- 
ceed himself. 

Committee on Publications: Leo F. Stock, chairman, and ex oflaicio, the 
editor, the managing editor of the Review, and the chairman of the fol- 
lowing committees; Historical manuscripts commission, public archives 
commission, committees on bibliography, revolving fund, Beveridge fund, 
Littleton-Griswold fund 

Carnegie committee on revolving fund: B. P. Cheyney, chairman, Violet Bar- 
bour, Henry Commager, M. W. Jernegan, B. L, Schuyler. 

Committee on Beveridge fund: U. B. Phillips, A. C. Cole, B. F. Nichols. 
Committee on Littleton-Griswold fund: E. B. Greene, B. B. Morris, secretary, 
C. M. Andrews, C. T. Bond, John Dickinson, Felix Frankfurter. 

Bibliography and Manuscripts: 

Historical manuscripts commission: J. G. DeBoulhac Hamilton, 0. W. 

Bamsdell, L. W. Labaree, A. O. Craven, E. E. Bobinson. 

Public archives commission : A. B. Newsome, V. S. Paltsits, Margaret Nor- 
ton, S. E. Morison, E. B, Dale, Julian Boyd. 

Documentary historical publications of the United States: S. F. Bemis, 
W. K. Boyd, J. F. Jameson, J. B. McMaster, Dumas Malone, Charles 
Moore, Joseph Schafer, St. George L. Sioussat, Leo F.'* Stock, Mark 
Sullivan, Charles Warren. 

Committee on bibliography of modern British history: B. P. Cheyney, A. 
L. Cross, Godfrey Davies, B. B, Merriman, Wallace Notestein, Conyers 
Bead, Caroline F. Ware. 

Committee on bibliography of travel: S. J. Buck. 

Organization: 

Membership committee: A. J. May, B. C. Kirkland, J. B. Pomfret, R. H. 
Shryock, F. L. Benns, L. D. Steefel, W. H. Stephenson, Thomas A. 
Bailey. 

Finance committee: C. B. McGuire, Mrs. F. L. Griswold, W. G. Leland, 
Dexter Perkins, Conyers Read. 

Board of trustees : Five members to be nominated. 

Council committee on appointments: J. G. DeBoulhac Hamilton, U. B. 
Phillips, C. B. Coleman, and the secretary. 

Meeting of association in 1932 (forty-seventii annual meeting) : 

Program committee : to be appointed. 

Committee on local arrangements : To be appointed. 

Dexter Perkins, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HELD IN THE NEW NICOLLET 
HOTEL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., DECEMBER 28, 1931 

Present: Carl Becker, president; H. B. Bolton, first vice president; C. A. 
Beard, second vice president; Christopher B. Coleman, J. Franklin Jameson, 
W. T. Boot, the treasurer, and the secretary. B. B. Bobinson also attended 
as a representative of the Pacific Coast branch. 

Professor Krey presented a report from the commission on the social studies 
in the schools. In this report he gave a list of the principal publication proj- 
ects of the commission and asked authority to send those which were already 
prepared to the press and to make contracts with regard to the others. After 
some discussion. Professor Krey’s report was accepted, and it was voted to give 
to hiTn, as chairman of the commission, and to the appropriate officers of the 
association the requisite authority for the publications referred to. It was 
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also Toted tliat when the final yolume of recommendations had been prepared 
by the commission it should be submitted to the council before publication. 

The secretary presented a report from Prof. John A. Krout, chairman of the 
committee on radio, outlining a list of talks on The Age of Washington. It 
was Toted to accept the report and to authorize Professor BIrout to proceed 
to arrange for speakers. It was suggested that a later series of radio speeches 
should deal with foreign affairs. 

The secretary presented, as from the executive committee, to the council, 
nominations for the board of trustees, to be considered on the passage by the 
business meeting of the amendment already approved by the council in the 
session of November 23, 1931. The names recommended were : Conyers Read, 
chairman, Guy Emerson, Raymond N. Ball, Fairfax Harrison, and Thomas I. 
Parkinson. The council voted to nominate these persons. 

The secretary presented a letter from Prof. Carl Wittke with regard to a 
German-American conference of historians. It was voted to suggest to Pro- 
fessor Wittke that, in view of the fact that it has not been the custom of 
the American Historical Association to participate officially in foreign gather- 
ings and in view of the existence of an annual conference of German his- 
torians, he be requested to ascertain the date of the annual conference above 
mentioned, notice of this conference to be published in the American Historical 
Review and. If deemed desirable, an Invitation extended thereby to American 
historians to participate. 

The secretary presented to the council proposals from Mr. Waldo G. Leland 
with regard to the holding of the Eighth International Congress of Historical 
Sciences in the United States in 1938. After some discussion, it was voted 
that it was the sense of the council that numerous practical difficulties would 
arise in connection with an invitation from the association to the international 
committee to hold its eighth congress in the United States and that in conr 
slderation of this fact no invitation could be extended. 

Mr. CJoleman presented a resolution requesting from the American Council 
of Learned Societies a new handbook of historical societies. The resolution is 
as follows: 

Whereas the Handbook of Historical Sodetiest published in 1926 by the 
Conference of Historical Societies and other agencies, proved very useful both 
fop reference and for the stimulation of historical activities, but, owing to 
inadequacy of means, the conference being supported by a nominal member- 
ship fee and a slight subvention from the American Historical Association, 
the Handbook was quite incomplete; and, furthermore, it is now obsolete: Be it 

Resolved by the American Historical Association in its annual meeting at 
Minneapolis, December 28, 1931, That the American Council of Learned Societies 
be, and is hereby, urged to undertake in 1932 the preparation and publication of 
a Handbook of Historical Societies in the United States and Oamada. We 
believe that the council is the logical organization to do this work, that it is 
in a position to do it better than any other agency could do, and that it will 
be a valuable contribution by the coundl to the cause of learning. The Ameri- 
can Historical Association will give such assistance in the preparation of the 
Handbook as it may be called upon to by the coun(^. 

The secretary presented a proposal from the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science that the American Historical Association affiliate with 
that body. After some discussion it was voted to postpone action on this pro- 
posal until the meeting of the executive committee. 

The secretary presented a proposal from the Social Science Research CouncU 
for a world congress of social sciences to be held in Chicago in 1933, a feature 
of such a congress to be a naeeting of each of the constituent associationa It 
was voted to postpone action on this project until the views of the Chicago 
members of the association had been ascertained. 
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The secretary presented to the association numerous invitations for the 
meeting in 1933 from the University of Kentucky, Western Reserve University, 
University of Illinois, and the University of Texas. Professor Pease addressed 
the council briefly with regard to the advantages of a meeting in Urbana. It 
was voted to postpone action. 

The secretary also presented invitations from Providence, B. I., and from 
Springfleld, Mass., for 1936. On these also action was postponed. 

The council adjourned for luncheon and reconvened at 2 p. m. 

Prof. W. T. Root reported for the committee on appointments, and the 
following appointments were made: 

Committee on program for special meeting in 1932 at Washington: S. F. 
Bemis, chairman, H. B. Bourne, and L. F. Stock. 

Committee on radio: John A. Krout, diairman, Raymond L. Bu^, R. D. W. 
Connor, William B. Dodd, and Ralph H. Gabriel. 

Committee on program for the forty-seventh annual meeting : Chester Martin, 
chairman, A. T. Olmstead, B. F. Trotter, F. C. Dietz, A. J. May, C. H. Taylor, 
B. B. Robinson, and Katharine J. Gallagher. 

Mr. Stewart Mitchell was appointed a member of the public archives com- 
mission in place of S. B. Morison. 

Prof. T. J. Wertenbaker was appointed a member of the committee on the 
i-evolving fund in place of R. L. Schuyler. 

The council adjourned at 2.30 p. m. 


REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE AT THE EORTT-SIXTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING AT MINNEAPOLIS^ MINN. 


Abbott, Isabel R. 

Adair, B. R. 

Adams, Norma. 

Alton, Arthur S. 

Allen, Mary B. 

Amberg, Ray M. 
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Beale, Howard K. 
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Benns, F. Lee. 
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Berg, Marie L. 
Bemhagen, Beatrice M. 
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Bleber, Ralph P. 
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Bourne, Mrs. Henry B. 
Boylngton, Gladys. 
Boyle, J. J. 

Bozenich, Mike. 
Brainard, D. S. 

Brasch, F. B. 

Braun, Matthias. 
Bridges, Samuel G. 
Briggs, Harold B. 
Bright, J. Daniel. 
Brook, Elizabeth. 
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Bruce, Kathleen. 

Brush, Elizabeth P. 
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Bunge, Dorothea A 
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Bohannon, Mary Elizabeth. Butler, Mrs. Ruth L. 
Bolton, Herbert B. 
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Born, Lester K. 
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PEOCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE PACIFIC COAST BEANCH OF THE 
AMEEICAN HISTOEICAL ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association was held at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., on Tuesday and Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 29-30, 1981. The program committee consisted of Profs. Francis 
H. Herrick, Mills College, chairman; William F. Adams, University 
of California at Los Angeles; John T. Ganoe, University of Oregon; 
and Louis O’Brien, University of California. The committee on 
arrangements consisted of Profs. Franklin C. Palm, chairman, Louis 
O’Brien, and Paul B. Schaeffer, aU of the University of California. 

President Dan E. Clark, of the University of Oregon, presided 
over the sessions. At the I^esday morning session, devoted to early 
European history, the first paper was read by Prof. Eeginald F. 
Arragon, of Eeed College, on History and the Fall of Eome. He 
dealt with the efforts of historians to explain the passing of that 
great empire. Gibbon’s conception of a general decline does not 
satisfy because there were “ ups,” such as the rise of Christianity 
and the barbarian kingdoms, as well as “downs.” More recent 
theories are based on climate and soil, or on racial and cultural con- 
taminations, but the accidental and purely fortuitous intrudes to 
make generalization difficult. Historians i^d the task bafSing, but 
they will not give up the effort to explain the “ why ” as well as 
the “ how ” of history. 

In The Popes and the Twelfth Century Eenaissance, Prof. Paul 
B. Schaeffer, of the University of California, credited the popes, 
in spite of their political insecurity, with lending considerable en- 
couragement to the artistic and literary efforts of the period. While 
their infiuence was not so great as in the later Eenaissance, there 
were moments of splendor under Calixtus H, Alexander III, and 
Innocent m. 

Prof. David K. Bjork, of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, discussed The Peace of Stralsund, the settlement that marked 
the end of King Waldemar’s aggressiveness and the beginning of 
the Hanseatic League’s commercial supremacy. Clever Danish di- 
plomacy, however, paved the way for the retention of south Sweden. 

Prof. C. Eden Quainton, of the University of Washington, read a 
paper on Cromwell and tiie Anabaptists During 1653. The Ana- 
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baptists, quite strong in that year, were jubilant over Cromwell’s 
dissolution of the Bump. They believed the way was prepared for 
the rule of the Saints, but were disappointed. During the Nomi- 
nated Parliament differences arose between Cromwell and the sects. 
With a bellicosity difficult to understand the Anabaptists made peace 
with the Netherlands impossible. Their uncompromising tactics 
and the violence of their orators finally exhausted Cromwell’s pa- 
tience. With the end of Barebone’s Parliament and the imprison- 
ment of many leaders of the Anabaptists the strength of that sect 
was broken. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session, devoted to recent European his- 
tory, Prof. Andrew Fish, of the University of Oregon, read a paper 
on The Beputation of J ames Anthony Froude. No historian, he said, 
ever suffered more violent attacks from his contemporaries. Espe- 
cially by Freeman, he was accused of gross inaccuracy and extraordi- 
nary bias. These charges have been so often repeated that the name 
of Froude has become a by-word for inaccuracy. Yet not all shared 
Freeman’s opinion. Stubbs and Creighton did not believe the 
attacks justified. Becent investigators, including Pollard and Merri- 
man, prove that Froude’s mistakes are no worse than those of other 
historians. There are flaws ; there are strong prejudices, but they are 
not disguised. As a general picture, the work is still unsurpassed. 

Prof. David Harris, of Stanford University, discussed The Origin 
■ of the Andrassy Note of December, 1875. When the revolt broke out 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina, both Austria-Hungary and Bussia were work- 
ing to win the loyally of the southern Slav populations of Turkey, 
but neither power was w illing to assume the initiative of isdiated 
action to help the Christians. The Bussian point of view was that 
pressure for unspecified reforms in Turkey should be exerted by the 
European ambassadors to the Sublime Porte. Count Julius An- 
drassy, the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, insisted on prepar- 
ing a specific reform program for which he would get the credit in 
the eyes of the insurgents. During the course of the four months’ 
negotions between Vienna and St. Petersburg, the Bussian and Brit- 
ish ambassadors at Constantinople tried to forestall the Austrian 
measures by pushing the Sultan into two independent programs of 
reform. Andrassy constantly refused to accept the Tur^h pro- 
grams, and in December his own demands were formally accepted by 
Bussia and sent to the two other guaranteeing powers for their ap- 
proval and support. 

In The Need for a Beinterpretation of the History of Central 
Europe, Prof. Oswald H. Wedel, of the University of Arizona, 
pointed out that tiie history of central Europe had been written with 
an emphasis on nationalism. The rise of Prussia and the formation 
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of the German Empire have, accordingly, furnished the central theme. 
A new interpretation, disregarding these conceptions and substi- 
tuting a Central, European point of view, would give a different 
picture of the pre-war era. Austria-Hungary need not be viewed 
as an anachronism unless nationalism is the only acceptable theory 
underlying the modem state. By grouping events around the 
broader theory of internationalism and in central Europe around 
the theory of a superstate, we would obtain a more meaningful 
conception of the history of this era. 

The annual dinner was held Tuesday evening at International 
House. President Dan E. Clark’s address was on Manifest Destiny 
and the Pacific. Because of the approaching appearance of ihe Pa- 
cific coast branch’s new periodical, the Pacific EistoricaZ Review, 
President Clark .appropriately surveyed briefly some of the predic- 
tions made in the past in regard to America’s destiny, both on the 
Pacific Coast and in the entire basin of which it is a part. The term 
“ manifest destiny ” is here used in a broad sense. It includes, in the 
first place, the chosen-people, beacon-to-mankind interpretation of 
our mission and duty. It includes also the doctrine of preordination 
or inevitability, based either on the superintendiug guidance of Prov- 
idence or the ceaseless urge within the breasts of Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples. Finally, it embraces the assertion of the necessity that Ameri- 
can dominion and American enterprise hould seek their natural 
boundaries as water seeks its level. 

While the formulation of the doctrine of manifest destiny is asso- 
ciated with the decade of the roaring forties, it is evident that the 
essential features of that idea were in men’s minds with reject to the 
Pacific coast and the Pacific at a considerably earlier date. By 1820 
numerous prophets foretold the not distmit time when Americans 
would occupy the shores of the Pacific. The debates on various 
measures relating to the Oregon country brought out a flood of Elo- 
quence from men like Thomas Hart Benton and Francis Baylies. 
Hew^apers also sought to stir their readers with visions of the day 
when “ the busy hum of commerce and Ihe shouts of freemen shall 
reecho from the Atilantic to the Pacific Oceans.” The climax in con- 
gressional exuberance in regard to Oregon came during the forties. 

Other events during this decade in connection with which the now 
definitely formulated doctrine of manifest destiny was applied were 
Cushing’s mission to China, proposals for a railroad to the Padfic, 
and the bringing of California within the range of practical politics. 
William H. Seward now entered upon his grandiloquent career as 
perhaps the most persistent exponent of manifest destiny, and to him 
no prospect was more exhilarating tiian that offered by the oppor- 
tunities on the riiores of tlie Pacific and across its waters. Numerous 
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quotations from his speeches illustrate how any and every pertinent 
project was seized by him as the occasion for a panegyric on his 
favorite subject. 

The debate on the Alaska purchase bill and the completion of the 
Union Pacific Eailroad brought out new prophecies regarding Amer- 
ica’s destiny. Finally, excerpts from numerous writings and speeches 
during the nineties reveal the growing feeling of need for more 
worlds to conquer and show how manifest destiny supported imperial 
policy in the Pacific during and following the war with Spain. 

The Wednesday morning session was devoted to the consideration 
of Slavery and Abolition in Brazil. The paper was read by Prof. 
Percy A. Martin, of Stanford University, and discussed by Profs. 
Avery O. Craven, of the University of Chicago, and Herbert I. 
Priestly, of the University of California. 

Negro slavery in Brazil, said Professor Martin, began in colonial 
days. The trade was accompanied by horrible cruelties, which led 
to the movement to abolish it by the eighteenth century idealists in 
Great Britain. In 1816 Great Britain and Brazil made a treaty to 
abolish the trade, but no provisions were made for its enforcement. 

After the separation of Brazil from Portugal, strong pressure 
from the British Foreign Office continued. Becognition was made 
conditional upon abolition of the traffic. A treaty in 1821 followed, 
but again there was laxity of enforcement. In spite of drastic efforts 
of the British and much cruiser activity, about a million blac^ were 
introduced illegally. 

Meantime the trade grew unpopular in Brazil. A law of 1860 was 
ruthlessly and successfully enforced. Slavery continued, however, 
and reached its apogee in the decade of the fifties. Emancipation in 
the United States left Brazil the last stronghold of slavery. A 
strong abolition movement devdoped, so that by the middle of the 
sixties slavery was the foremost domestic issue. 

Two laws followed in 1871 and 1888 in which, as in the second 
reform bill in Great Britain, Conservatives passed acts that were 
really Liberal measures. Behind the laws of 1871 was the idea of 
gradual emancupation, for it provided that all children bom after 
that date should be free. Complete abolition, however, was not to 
be stayed. It began in the States of the tropical north. Italian labor 
b^an to be substituted for slave labor in the temperate south. Vol- 
untary emancipations became numerous. The bill of 1888 extin- 
guished slavery in the Empire, and because the issue had never been 
one of sections, dass, or race it left no legacy of hatred. 

The session of Wednesday afternoon, hdd jointly with the Cali- 
fornia State BQstorical Association, was devoted to American history. 
Prof. Frank H. Carver, of the Universitv of SontbAm rinli-fnimio 
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the Congress of the Federation. The earlier body, an extralegal 
revolutionary assembly, came to an end March 1, 1781. After that 
date a new body was in existence, but it was not until after new 
elections and the presentation of credentials on November 5 that the 
Congress of the Confederation came into existence. 

Prof. Edward L. Harvey, of the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
related a story of hardship and heroism in The Journal of the 
Shipwreck of the PhyTMs, Transport, on an Uninhabited Part of the 
Island of Newfoundland in October, 1795. 

Prof. Edith Dobie, of the University of Washington, dealt with 
Some Aspects of the Development of Party life in British Colum- 
bia. She outlined the history of political parties in British Columbia 
and drew some comparisons with politics in the State of Washington. 
In the Province, there is a certain aristocratic tinge of politics. The 
convention system stiU flourishes, while third parties do not. Con- 
trasting with the steady republicanism of Washington, the Province 
has seen many political changes. 

Prof. William H. Ellison, of Santa Barbara State Teachers Col- 
lege, closed the session with a paper on From Pierre’s Hole to 
Monterey : A Chapter in the Adventures of George Nidever, Pioneer 
of the Eocky Mountains and of California. After trapping beaver 
in the Bockies, George Nidever, in 1833, joined a party bound for 
California. After many adventures he reached Monterey and Santa 
Barbara, where he became one of the first American settiers. 

The business meeting of the Pacific coast branch followed the 
Wednesday morning session. The secretary-tre&surer. Prof. Carl 
F. Brand, of Stanford University, reported that the Pacific coast 
branch had a membership of 321, a gain of seven over the preceding 
year, and that expenses had been met by the subvention from the 
American Historical Association, by the sale of the ProceedingSy and 
by the registration fee at the annual meeting. 

The committee on nominations, consisting of Profs. William A. 
Morris, chairman, Andrew Fish, Osgood Hardy, Tamato Ichihashi, 
and John C. Parish, reported the following nominations: 

President: Edward M. Hnlme, Stanford University. 

Vice president: Charles E. Chapman, Unlver^ty of California. 

Secretary-treasurer: Carl F. Brand, Stanford University. 

The council: The above officers and William H. Ellison, Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College; Andrew Fish, University of Oregon; C. Eden Quainton, 
University of Washington ; Oswald H. Wedel, University of Arizona. 

Board of editors for the Paoiflo Sistoriodl Review: Donald O. Barnes, Uni- 
versity of Washington ; Dan E. dark. University of Or^n ; Cardinal Gtoodwin, 
Mills College; George P. Hammond, University of Southern California; Hmrbert 
L Priestley, University of California; Payson J. Treat, Stanford University; 
J(ffin C. Parish, managing editor. University of California at Los Angles. 
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The nominating committee reported in favor of electing one-third 
of the board of editors every year and that the term for the manag- 
ing editor should be three years. 

On motion the report of the committee was adopted and these 
officers were declared elected for the ensuing year. In the subsequent 
drawing of lots for the board of editors, Professors Barnes and 
Clark drew the 1-year term, Hammond and Priestly the 2-year term, 
and Goodwin and Treat the 8-year term. 

The committee on resolutions, consisting of Prof. Beginald F. 
Arragon, chairman, Monsignor Joseph Gleason, and Prof. Frederic 
C. Church, presented the following resolutions, which were .adopted: 

JBesolvei, That the Padflc coast brandi of the American Historical Associa- 
tion congratulates Prof. Herbert B. Bolton on bis elevation to the presidency ot 
the association and instructs the secretary to telegraph him the sense of this 
resolution. 

Resolved, That the Pacific coast branch appreciates greatly the work of the 
publications committee in completing the plans for an historical Quarterly and 
expresses to its members the sense of the debt of the branch for this achieve- 
ment and for their attention to the publication of the Proceedings. 

Resolved, That we wish the University of California to know how much we 
have enjoyed its hospitality and to express our appreciation in particular to 
President and Mrs. Sproul, to the members of the department of history, and 
to the management of International House. 

Prof. John C. Parish, chairman of the committee on publica- 
tions, reported that sufficient support had been promised to warrant 
launching the new quarterly, the Pacific HistoricdL Review. Ex- 
penses would be met from subscriptions, the donations of individual 
and institutional patrons, advertising, and the subvention from the 
American Historical Association. The scope of the magazine would 
be the Pacific area, but the number replacing the present Proceedings^ 
would be devoted largely to the European field. 

On motion it was decided to bestow upon the board of editors 
complete control in determining what should be accepted for publi- 
cation in the new Review. 

The secretary acknowledged the receipt of two invitations, from 
the University of Southern California and from Occidental College, 
for the next annual meeting. The invitations were referred to the 
council. 


Statement of the seoretary4reasurer of the Paoifto Coast Branch of the American 
Eistorical Association, 1930-^1 


Cash on hand and in bank Pebmary, 1931 

Income firom Proeeedino8. 


EBOEDPTS 


Subvention from Amerii^ HtetoriS 400 m 

Interest aocraed - 

RegfrtratlQn fee, Padflc coast biandh 


... UBS 
92.60 


2.66 

42.00 


Surplus from annual dinner ^ 70 


648.89 
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statement of the secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Sistorical Association, Continued 


EXPENDITURES 

1931: 

June 27, McBride Printing Co $376. 00 

July 22, D. E. Wheeler, drayage 1. 60 

July 24, postage 28.91 

July 29, postage 66 

July 31, Stanford Bookstore 7. 35 

Aug. 31, Stanford University. 3.80 

Oct. 17, Eileen L. Tuxford, dwical services 10. 96 

Nov. 14, postage 3.30 

Nov. 23, postage 2. 64 

Deo. 4, postage 4.99 

Dec. 10, postage- 1. 68 

Deo. 18, Stanford University IPress 24.85 

1932: 

Jan. 8, McBride Printing Co 36.00 

Jan. 14, postage 1.16 

Jan. 20, postage 1.39 

Feb 2, postage- 1.23 

Feb. 26, B. L. Tuxford, derical services.. 19. 20 

623.67 

Cadi on hand and in bank as of Feb. 27, 1932. 24. 82 

648.89 


Casii F. Beand, Secretary-Treamrer. 




m. EEPOETS ON THE CONFEEENCES OF HISTOEICAL 

SOCIETIES 


Boston UNiviiBsm, December 31, 1930 

AND AT THE MlNNEAK)IJB HISTORICAL SOCIETT 

Minneapolis, December 30, 1931 





EEPOET ON THE CONFEEENCE OF HISTOEICAE SOCIE- 
TIES, BOSTON UNIVEESITY, DEOEMBEE 31, 1930 

A conference of historical societies held in connection -with the 
forty-fifth annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
brought thb sessions of the association to a close Wednesday after- 
noon, December 31, at Boston University. Changes made in the place 
and time announced for the meeting resulted in an unusually small 
attendance. Prof. Dixon Eyan Fox, chairman of the conference, 
called it to order, but being compelled to leave, asked Prof. Arthur 
M. Schleanger to preside. 

Prof. John W. Oliver, head of the department of history in the 
University of Pittsburgh, described the developmait of a remark- 
able plan for local historical work in western Pennsylvania, formu- 
lated by the Historical Society of Western Penni^lvania, tiie 
University of Pittsburgh, and the Buhl Foundation. Through a 
gaierous grant from the Buhl Foundation, the society is now enabled 
to finish tm adequate building for a library and its activities, and 
with the cooperation of the University of Pittsburgh, is inaugurating 
a 5-year program for local history. 

An experienced historian of high standing is to be engaged to carry 
out the program and at the same time to occupy a professorial chair 
in the university. Provision is being made for an adequate staff and 
for the collection of all available materid. The publication of the 
in the university. Provision is being made for an adequate staff and 
systematic enterprise in the field of local history than any ever under- 
take by a State or local historical society since the conferece was 
organized. 

It is hoped that the results will not only be of great value for the 
understanding of the development of western Pennsylvania but will 
stimulate similar eterprises in fields which are now left to occa- 
sional and scattered efforts of individuals whose interests are fre- 
quently centered in mere incidents and in fields so divergent that no 
systematic or thorough history of a community or State is produced. 

There was general discussion of the 5-year program for local 
history in western Pennsylvania as descried by Professor Oliver 
and local interest as manifest by similar plans being carried out else- 
where. It was announced that the plan would probably be put into 
operation at Pittsburgh at the opening of tibie academic year in the 
faU of 1931. 

118640-82 7 
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The report of the secretary, Christopher B. Coleman, Indianapolis, 
showed the following financial statement, 192&-30: 


Balance on hand Sept 1, 1929 $158. 82 

Nov. 1, 1929, interest 4. 14 

Oct 28, 192^an. 31, 1930, deported from 39 memberships 39. 00 

Nov. 18, American Historical Assodatimi 26. 00 

May 80, 1980, interest 4.84 

$23L80 

Oct 24, Beck Letter Service (multigraphing letters) 2.70 

Oct 26, postage for mailing 1. 14 

Oct 23, Hendren Printing Co. (dues, etc.) 3.40 

Dec. 26, Torch Press (reprints of Worthington Ford’s article)- 11. 98 

artide) — IL 98 

Jan. 15, postage for mailing reprints 1, 40 

20.62 


Balance on hand Aug. 31, 1930 211.18 


The election of a chairman was called for. Joseph Schafer nomi- 
nated Prof. Guy Stanton Ford, of the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. There were no other nominations, and Professor Ford 
was elected chairman for the year 1931. 

Christopher B. Coleman, 

Seeretwry. 



EEPOET ON THE CONFEEENCE OF HISTOEICAL SOCI- 
ETIES, MINNESOTA HISTOEICAL SOCIETY, MINNE- 
APOLIS, DECEMBEE 30, 1931 

A report of progress on The Publication of Territorial Papers, 
sent by Prof. Clarence E. Carter, of the Department of State, was 
read by the secretary. Professor Carter bad been editing for pub- 
lication papers at Washington relating to the Territories from 
which States have been formed during the three months preceding 
the session. The chronological order was being followed, beginning 
with the Northwest Territory. The general principle had been 
determined that the project should deal mainly with administratiye 
matters, with the problems which the Territories presented to the 
Government of the United States and with the organization of the 
Territories themselves. 

Large administrative units, such as land districts, occasional coun- 
ties of wide area, certain military districts and Indian departments, 
together with certain census statistics and docum^ts, present ma- 
terial which must be included. Large groups of papers which must 
be omitted are memorials and petitions relative to private matters, 
papers relating to railroads, le^rs transmitting commissions below 
the rank of governor and secretary, routine letters transmitting 
printed documents, expenses of lesser executives and legislative 
bodies, monthly returns from local land offices, administrative in- 
structions to local officials and Indian affairs not bearing upon the 
administration of Territories. 

The publication of legislative and judicial proceedings presents a 
problem. Some of these have not been printed in their entirety; 
some have not been well printed. The journal of the executive coun- 
cil of the Northwest Territory, recently recovered, now in the posses- 
sion of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, can 
be published here for the first time in full The publication should 
begin vrith the resolution of Congress of 1780, which provided that 
land ceded to the United States should be formed into republican 
States, but the ordinance of 1787 should be the point at whidi the 
publication of all extant papers dealing with the administration of 
the Territories shoidd begin. The treaties of cession should initiate 
the series on Louisiana and on Florida. A moderate amount of 
annotation is to be included. 

Dr. Joseph Schafer, of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
discussing the paper, suggested tlaat enough correspondence should 
be included to ex plain the development of local organization in town- 
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ships and counties. A. E. Sheldon, of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, expressed the desire that reports of superintendents of 
Indian agencies be included. Professor Ford urged that this was 
the proper place and the only possible place for the printing of the 
official documents covering the history of the Gtovemment’s relation 
to the Indians. He thought that these documents should be included. 

Dr. Solon J. Buck, of the BHstorical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, moved that, if agreeable to the editor, the chairman appoint 
a committee to act as an advisory committee representative of this 
conference in this project. The motion was seconded by Doctor 
Schafer, and was carried by a unanimous vote. The chairman later 
appointed the following committee: 

Christopher B. Coleman, chairman, Indianapolis. 

Solon J. Buck, Pittsburgh. 

E. Merton Coulter, Athens, Ga. 

Avery O. Craven, Chicago. 

James A. Eobertson, Takoma Park, Md. i 

John A. Parish, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
read a paper on the Systematic Publication of Source Materials by 
Historical Societies. He cited European publications and the ITLi- 
noig HistoriecA Collections as demonstrations of the practicability 
and utility of systematic publication of source material. He stated 
that the day of haphazard publication of source materials as they 
happ^ to be made available was past. For Minnesota there was 
proposed a systematically planned docummitary publication, includ- 
ing a biographical series, a French series, a Briti^ series, and a 
succession of volume categories covering such topics as Indian life, 
population elements, economic development, religion, education, con- 
stitutional departments of State government, and other fields which 
would make up the integrated whole of State history. The Minne- 
sota Historical Society now has on hand a group of volumes cover- 
ing missionary activities and reports from 1815 to 1865. An inter- 
national search for materials has been prosecuted for more than 
seven years. Doctor Blegen further suggested the preparation of a 
series of inventories of manuscript collections throughout the coun- 
try and a finding list at the Library of Congress; cooperation among 
historical societies in publications transcending State boundaries; 
and the publication of material by offset printing process which 
would be cheaper than typesetting. 

Prof. Samuel Flagg Bemis, of Washington, D. C., gave Sugges- 
tions Toward a Plan of Cooperative Publication by Historical 
Societies and Commissions. To date, this cooperation has produced 
the calendar of documents in French archives rdating to the Missis- 
sippi Valley. It has subsidized the AnmuiL Writwuis on 
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Misfory^ has published the Handbook of American HiitoriecH Socie- 
ties (1926), and has procured for States of the upper Mississippi 
Valley calendars of documents in the Washington archives relative 
to their history. He quoted C. W. Alvord’s Planning the Publica- 
tion Work of EQstorical Societies, included in the An/n/iud Report 
of the American Historiccit Association of 1913. He suggested the 
following categories for systematic cooperative publication: 

1. Economic history. 

2. Social history. 

3. Political history. 

Professor Semis called attention to the forthcoming report of the 
Briarcliff conference, held under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Association and the Social Sdence Besearch Council, at 
Ossining, N. T., June 6-6, 1931, under the chairmanship of Prof. 
A. M. Schlesinger, dbarting new fields for research and recommend- 
ing the collection before publication of source material rdevant to 
thenx. Such work might weU begin with inventories, proceed to 
calendars, then publish documents. The Social Sdence Besearch 
Council will probably get out a summary inventory in tibe next three 
years. 

Prof. Victor Hugo Paltsits, of the New York Public library, in 
discussing the last two papers presented, urged more careful and 
sdentific work in publication by historical societies. He urged 
elasticity in editing documents, each set calling for different treat- 
ment. He also argued for fewer and briefer annotations. 

Doctor Buck stated that he had come to the conviction that a com- 
plete and ^stematic publication of source material in orderly prog- 
ress is impracticable ; it is desirable as a background, but such mate- 
rial should be publidied for its own sake as opportunity affords. 
He spoke also of offset printing and recommended for study 
Edward^ Standard LUhoprini Modds, published at Ann Arbor by 
Edwards Bros. He referred also to the forthcoming Swrvey of 
ActimUes of American Agencies in Bdation to Materials for Be- 
search in the Sociod Sciences and the Hvmanities, compiled for the 
joint committee on materials for research of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Sodal Science Besearch Council, by 
Franklin F. Holbrook, to be published by the cooperating councils, 
Washington and New York, 1932. In the matter of annotations, he 
advised editors to give such information as they had available, but 
not to waste much time in trying to assemble information not neces- 
sary for the understanding of the text. 

Doctor Schafer stated that, in getting bids for the last volume of 
the Wisconan calendar series, he discovered there would be no sav- 
ing in getting 600 copies by offset printing. Professor Ford spoke 
of the expense attached to a great deal of the historical work being 
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done in America and contrasted it with Dr. Henry E. Sigerist’s 
Institute of the History of Medicine in Leipzig with a staff of seven, 
a library, and publications, all maintained on a budget of $9,000 a 
year. Some historical agencies are putting up defenses against real 
work; costs will have to be greatly reduced hereafter. 

Verne E. Chatelain, of the National Park Service, read The 
New Historical Work of the National Park Service. He stated that 
the United States Government is now developing many parks on 
account of the historical interest attached to them, instancing James- 
town, Williamsburg, and Yorktown. He expressed the hope that 
the development of historic spots and roads would be carried much 
further and that the history of such places and roads might be made 
available for those who visit them. 

The secretary gave the financial report for the year ending August 
31, 1981, as follows : 


Balance on hand Sept 1, 1930 $211. 18 

Oct H 1930-Jan. 2 , 1931, deposited from 32 memberships 32. 00 

Nov. 1, 1930, interest on deposit 5. 24 

Nov. 12,. 1930, American Historical Association 25.00 

$273.42 

Oct. 11, 1930, mailing notices of dues , 78 

Dec. 3, 1930, mailing programs of American Historical Associa- 
tion to members .45 

1.23 


Balance on hand Aug. 31, 1931 272. 19 

SEPT. 1-DEO. 28, 1931 

Balance Sept 1, 1931 272.19 

Oct 22-Dec. 17, 1931, deposited from 30 memberships 30. 00 

Nov. 1, 1931, interest on d^sit 8.20 

310.39 

Oct 20, 1931, mailing notices of dues .92 

Nov. 23, 1931, Keystone Press, Indianapolis, printing program 

notices 3.O0 

Dec. 9, 1931, maiUng programs 4. 00 

7.92 


Balance on hand Dec. 28, 1931 302.47 

The chairman appointed Doctor Paltsits, Doctor Buck, and Doctor 
Blegen as a nominating committee. The committee nominated Dr. 
Alexander C. Flick, director of the division of archives and State 
historian of New York, for the chairmanship of the conference 
during the ensuing year. Doctor Flick was unanimously elected 
chairman. 

The conference then adjourned. 

Christopher B. Codehan, 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


EEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LINGUISTIC AND NATIONAL STOCKS 
IN THE POPULATION OP THE UNITED STATES 

The committee of the American Council of Learned Societies on 
linguistic and national stocks in the population of the United States 
respectfully presents the following as its final report. 

I. THE GOMHITTEE’S PBOBLEH 

At the annual meeting of the council, January 29, 1927, attention was called 
to these facts: 

1. The policy of the United States toward the immigration of aUens had been 
radical]^ changed by the adoption of the national-origins plan of restricting 
immigration. 

2. The size of the immigrant quotas allotted to the different countries under 
that plan would depend in part upon the attempted division of the white 
population of the United States in 1790 among the various national or linguistic 
stoics from which it had sprung. 

3. This division rested mainly upon the classification of the white heads of 
families enumerated at the census of 1790 according to their probable country 
of origin as indicated by their surnames. 

4. This classification, made nearly 20 years before in a Government pubUca- 
tion, had not been accepted by scholars as better than a first approximation to 
the truth. 

5. The committee of three members of the Cabinet which had reported a few 

days before through the President to Congress, had said, “ In our opinion the 
statistical and historical hiformation available raises grave doubts as to 
the whole value of these computations (sc. of immigrant quotas) as a basis for 
the purposes intended.” ^ ^ 

6. The subcommittee appointed by the committee of members of the Cabinet 
to study the question had expressed its belief “that the results finally ob- 
tained, after such revisions as it may make within the next two or three 
months, will indicate the national origin of the population of the United States 
as nearly as may be assigned with the Available data and under existing con- 
ditions,” and then added that “ a greater degree of accuracy could doubtless 
be obtained by a careful and exhaustive study of historical and genealogical 
records, but that is a task which might take several years for its completion 
and would require the assistance or cooperation of historians and everts in 
historical or genealogical research.” 

These facts almost constituted an invitation to the American Council of 
Learned Societies to enter upon a study which would of necessity cover a 
wider fidd than that tilled by any of its constituent societies, and the invi- 
tation became a challenge when it appeared that the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee responsible for the quotas and a critic of the Government report of 
1909, who had reached widely different results, had both promised that tC the 
committee should be appointed by the American Council of Learned Societies 
they would accept membership upon it 

Thereupon the (fiialrman of the council was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the desirability of such a study. The following persons were 
appointed: Max Farrand, B. H. Fife, J. A. Hill, J. F. Jameson, W. F. Wlllcox, 
committee, it will he noted, consisted of 2 statisticians, 2 
historians, and 1 linguist 
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The committee reported that it considered such a study desirable and feasible 
and recommended that funds be sought for paying the salary and expenses of 
an expert to work under the direction of an advisory committee in surveying 
the evidence, developing a plan, and estimating the cost, and the report was 
approved. On April 12, 1927, a further report said : 

The problem on which the committee has been asked to report is the desira- 
bility of a study of the population of the United States from the standpoint of 
the national stocks entering into its composition. This problem has long 
aroused keen Interest in the United States, and various efforts to solve it have 
been made both by individual scholars and by the Federal Government These 
efforts have not yet led to an agreement in the results. On the contrary the 
conclusions are so far apart as to invite a reexamination of the evidence upon 
which they are based. The problem involves considerations and arguments 
which are partly historical, partly linguistic, partly statistical. 

It is thus a problem not well suited for examination by a committee drawn 
from any one learned society. To deal with it adequately requires more time 
and resources than any one scholar is likely to command. On the other hand, 
no Government office is likely to have on its staff the trained men needed for 
the best results. 

To illustrate the diversity in the conclusions of previous studies, we set two 
of them— one governmental, the other individual — side by side. 

Table 1. — WMte population of the United States distributed among its cowr 

ponent stocks 


stock 

Govem- 
znental 
estimate, 
in 1790 1 

Individ- 
ual esti- 
mate, in 
1775* 

Engliah jitmI Wulsh 

82.1 

8.9 

5.6 

2.5 

.6 

.3 

60 

17-18 

11-12 

7-^ 

8 

Scotch and Irish: 

Scotch 7.0 

Irish 1.9 

^ 

T>nteh_ _ _ _ ... ,, , 

Fwmcb -- - - 

Allnt.hATS 

'Tntftl __ _ ^ -- _ .. 

100.0 

95-98 



1 Bureau of the Census, A Centwry of Population Growth, prepared by W. S. Bossiter, Washington, 1909. 
s J. y. Jameson, American Blood in 1779 (unpublished lecture). 

* Not estimated. 


Not more than a very small part of the differences in the foregoing results 
can be due to the slight difference in ^e dates for which they speak. 

The committee believes that neither one of the preceding sets of proportions 
is supported by evidence enough to nmke it acceptable as more thgn a first 
approximation. It is also convinced that a careful, competent and prolonged 
study is likely to yield more trustworthy results than have yet been reached, 
and to support those results by more convincing evidence. 

If the conclusions of the individual estimate already quoted should prove to 
be nearer the truth than the Government estimate which it aims to revise, the 
annual immigrant quotas from several European countries might be changed by 
some thousands. 

Your committee recommends that an effort be made to secure a grant of 
$10,000 for prosecuting the inquiry, collating the extant evidence, probing for 
new evidence, and outlining a plan for a thorough and prolonged study if the 
reconnaissance survey thus provided for indicates that further work would be 
remunerative. 

n. OBOANIZATION OF THE INQXJIET 

Less than a year after it was appointed the committee presented the follow- 
ing report: 

The work of the committee has been centered upon determining the proDor- 
tions in which the white population living in 1790 within the United States as 
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now bounded was composed of persons who, or whose ancestors, came from 
each of the leading European countries sending immigrants to the United 
States. The emphasis laid by the committee on this part of the whole problem 
is due to the fact that it is the question about which widely divergent opinions 
have been expressed by different authorities and supported by significant 
evidence. 

The problem has been studied by the committee with the h^p of the above- 
mentioned grant which has enabled it to secure the services of Mr. Howard F. 
Barker and Dr. Marcus L. Hansen, the former an expert in the field of family 
names and indications of descent derived from them, the latter an expert in the 
field of the history of immigration to the United States. 

Mr. Barker’s revision of the evidence upon which the Government publica- 
tion rested its case, that derived from the names of the heads of families in 
1790, supplemented and checked by Doctor Hansen’s historical studies of early 
migrations and of the American population in 1790, has already resulted in 
provisional estimates which differ not a little from those in the pioneer census 
publication. 

Doctor Hansen has carried on historical studies parallel to these studies of 
family names and the committee is gratified to report that the results of the 
two independent lines of inquiry have tended to confirm each other. 

m. LIMITATION OP STUDY TO CONDITIONS IN 1790 

The committee soon after its appointment decided to restrict its inquiry to 
the question upon which the authorities differed most widely and upon which 
the training and investigation of the members of the committee enabled it best 
to guide the investigation. That question was: How was the white population 
of the United States in 1790 divided by birth or ancestry among the various 
national or linguistic stocks which contributed to its formation? In the course 
of the inquiry this question was divided into a number of subsidiary ones. 

rV. POPULATION IN UNENUMEEATED ASEAS AND ITS CLASSIPIOATION BY STOCKS 

To the 3,172,444 whites reported by the census of 1790, Doctor Hansen has 
added 54,500 as the approximate number living in areas not then parts of the 
United States, like Florida and Louisiana, or in areas not actually reached by 
enumerators, like the Northwest Territory. The evidence for this conclusion 
will be found in the appendix written by Doctor Hansen. The total white 
population living in 1790 within the present limits of continental United States^ 
was about 3,227,000. 

Doctor Hansen’s results on this point are brought together in the following 
table: 

Table 2 . — White population in unemmerated areas classified "bp stocks: 1190 


Area 

Total 

American 

French 

Spanish 

German 

Northwest Territory — 

Lonisiana Purchase..--- - 

Spanish United States 

10,500 

20,000 

24,000 

4,500 

2,900 

876 


2,500 

23,125 

1,750 


54,500 

8,275 

18,850 

25,625 

1,750 


These districts not included by the first census contained about 1.7 per cent 
of the white population living in 1790 within the present boundaries of the 
United States. 


^ By continental United States is meant the area 'between Canada and Mexico, exclud- 
ing Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone, and numerous Islands recently added to the United 
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In the analysis of the remaining 98.3 per cent no class of “Americans has 
been recognized. Although the figures involved are small and the probable 
error in their distribution is not small, yet for the sake of completeness the 
8i275 “Americans” estimated by Doctor Hansen, have been distributed by 
assuming that they were drawn from the various national stocks in the rest 
of “ America ” according to the proportions in the population of the area of 
enumeration. In this way the following distribution has been made: 


Spanish 25, 625 

French IS, 850 

English 5, 980 

German 2, 280 

Irish: 

Ulster 387 

Free State 362 

Scotch 816 


Total 54, 500 


V. METHOD USED IN A CENTUBY OF POPULATION 6B0WTH * AND ITS SHOBTCOMINGS 

The work of classification was planned and directed by William S. Bossiter, 
chief clerk of the Bureau of the Census, and he wrote the text The method is 
not completely explained in that volume or in the Census Bureau files or in the 
series of State reports to the interpretation of which CPO was devoted. The 
full names of the heads of families were given. Each of these families was 
assigned by an experienced clerk to its national stock on the evidence from 
the last name, surname. Inherited or family name’ of the head, but apparently 
without taking account of the first name or of the place of residence. Often 
the first name is foreign and the- last name English. Such families were 
probably classed as English. After the names had been classified, the popu- 
lation of the United States was studied county by county, and the names in 
each assigned to the different national stocks, with a residual “all others,” 
probably including families whose names did not indicate the national origin 
clearly enough to warrant the clerks in classi:^ping them. The white population 
of Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee was dassified according to the propor- 
tion in adjoining States, that of Delaware on the basis of the 1,800 returns, 
while that of New Jersey also received special treatment. These States 
included about U per cent of the white population. 

a. After the names obviously Scotch, Irish, Dutch, French, German, Hebrew, 
or some other had been identified,^ the total of these classes was subtracted 
from the total number of heads of families, to get the number of English 
names. By this procedure, all names whidi could not be ascribed to any of 
the six accepted nationalities and did not puzzle the derk, were interpreted 
as English, a process which exaggerated the true number not a Uttle. 

b. The method failed to allow ade<iuately for the continuous process by 
which non-English names had been modified by simplification, translation, or 
other processes, into forms likdy to be counted as English, 

c. The method was applied without considering the effect of local differences. 
Thus the name Root, whidi in Vermont points to an English origin but in 
Pennsylvania as a variant of Both to a German origin, was probably treated 
in both States as an English name. 


> Hereafter the letters OPG wiU be used to designate the volume, A Oentury of 
Population Oroioth, 

* Hereafter in this report the word name will regularly be used as a synonym of sur- 
name or family name. 

^ OPG, p. lie. 
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d. The attempt was made to classify aU names, although many gave little 
indication of their national origin. Thus the name MiUer is a blend of Millers 
(English), MUlars (Scotch), and Muellers (Qeimm ) ; with the careless gelling 
of recorders and the changes of taste in spelling, such a group quickly became 
a hopeless tangle. 

6. The clerks who did the classification were not trained for such a ta^, 
and those who directed them were not scholars in the fields of genealogy or 
history. 

f. The method is a single or linear method, which affords no internal check 
upon its results and no indication of the margin of error to which the results 
are subject. 

VI. BEFINEMENTS OF METHOD NOW POSSIBLE 

a. Attention is given only to “distinctive” names; that is, to those which 
point definitely to a linguistic or national stock. Examples of these “ distinc- 
tive” names are Eall (English,) Robertson (Scotch), Murphy (Irish), 
Schneider (Gterman). 

b. The distribution of distinctive names, or the proportion that persons with 
distinctive names made of the total population in several European countries 
from which emigrants departed, in the United States as a whole, and in its 
divisions has been studied. The common names in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland had received the attention of preceding scholars, and the results were 
ready for comparison with the results of studying the common names of heads 
of American families in 1790. These comparisons indicate that a pattern of 
names, that is, a fixed proportion in which the bearers of the names selected 
as distinctive stand to the total population, is a characteristic of a given 
national or linguistic stock at a certain period and that unless the stock has 
been disturbed by migration its pattern of family names remains comparatively 
permanent* As a result the occurrence of names distinctive of a mother 

8 The committee has found little evidence on the questions whether name patterns are 
or are not permanent and are or are not materially influenced by mass migration where 
that does not result in a mixture of stocks. But if name patterns in a country change 
radically, the proportion of names beginning with a given letter would probably change 
likewise. That these proportions have not greatly changed In England in 80 years is 
shown by the following tabulation : 


NAMES BEGINNING WITH LETTER INDICATED, IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 

FEE 1,000 
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country in a population largely drawn from that country measures roughly 
the proportion of the population coming from that source. For example* if 
bearers of distinctive English names were nine-tenths as large a proportion 
of the population in Maryland in 1T90 as they were in England, it is inferred 
that the population of Maryland was 3]ine-tenths English. 

0 . study of distinctive names has been made for the United States as 
a whole, for each of the States, and for the English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and 
German stocks. A summation of these results shows how nearly they account 
for the whole white population. 

After the central registration of births, marriages, and deaths in England and 
Wales, whidti began in 1837, had accumulated and indexed more than 20,000,000 
names, William Farr published a list of the 50 names occurring most often." 
The bearers of these names Included about 18 per cent of the population. Farr 
pointed out that in Wales the pattern of names was different from that in 
England and the number of names much less, perhax>s nine-tenths of the Welsh 
population having one or another of the 100 most common names. The study 
was extended a generation later by Guppy, who examined the geographical 
distribution and prevalence of names among the farming classes of Great 
Britain, especially England and Wales.^ Farr’s pioneer work was imitated a 
few years later in Scotland* and in the next generation in Ireland.* 

With this aid the name patterns characteristic of the four areas have been 
ascertained; using these as a basis the proportion of names in each of the 
American States and in the whole country in 1790, which were derived from 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, has been estimated. 

An illustration will make the argument clearer. After a study of the distri- 
bution of Scotch names 17, including Bruce, Duncm, Munro, and Roes, were 
selected as distinctive. Bearers of these 17 distinctive Scotch names were about 
one-twelfth as large a proportion of the population in the United States in 
1790 as they were in Scotland in 1860. It is inferred that the Scotch by birth 

(Footnote 5 continued from p. Ill) 

NAMES BEGINNING WITH LETTER INDICATED, PER 1,000 


Letter 

Eng^d 

and 

Wales, 

1029 

United 

States, 

recent 

Differ- 

ence 

Letter 

En^snd 

and 

Wales, 

1929 

United 

States, 

recent 

DifTer- 

enoe 

e: 

20 

42 

-21 


7 

14 

—7 

M 

72 

03 

—21 


42 

49 

—7 

W 

85 

66 



29 

32 

—5 

H 

05 

80 

-j-16 

o 

12 

15 

—3 



104 

-14 

Tvr 

16 

19 

—3 

T , _ _ ____ 

44 

31 

-1-13 

TT 

34 

37 

—3 

P 

56 

43 

Ti3 

B 

49 

47 

-1-2 


38 

28 

+10 

■R_ 

24 

23 

+1 

o 

81 

72 

+9 

G 

48 

49 

— 1 

B 


99 

+8 

V 

5 

5 

0 

Q, X, Z 

0 

7 

—7 

n 

46 

46 

0 








In England and Wales the average change of distribution in nearly three generations has been 1 name in 
1,000. the average difierence in distoibution between recent English and Tifip K eg is more t^an 8 

in 1,000. 

•Wm. Farr, Vital Statistics, 545-550, from Sixteenth Annual Report, pp. XVII-XXIV. 

f Henry B. Guppy, Momes of Family Names in Great Britain, London, 1890. 

< James Stark, Nomenclature in Scotland, in Sixth Annual Report of Regietrar-General, 
Edinburgh, 1864, and in Tioelfth Annual Report of Registrar-General, Edinburgh, 1869. 

* Robert E. Matheson, Registrar-General, Varieties and Synonyms of Surnames and 
OJuristian Names in Ireland, Dublin, 1890 ; Report on Surnames in Ireland, with notes as 
to Numerical Strength, Ethnology, and Distribution, Appendix to Twenty-ninth Annual 
Detailed Report of Registrar-General, Dublin, 1894. 
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or descent were about one-twelfth of the population of the United States. A 
further study of the distribution of these names within the States &owed that 
the Scotch were about one-sixth of the population of the most Southern States 
and about one twenty-fourth of the population of New England, the range 
being £com 2.2 per cent in Connecticut to 15.5 per cent in Qeoi^. 

yn. PBOFOBTion os moasa msscnm? 

The list of common names prepared by Farr was shortened from 50 to 30 
by excluding those prevalent also in Scotland, Ireland, or other parts of 
Europe, or adopted by many Americans not of En^ish or^in In Anglicizing 
th^ names. Thus Smith as an occupational surname is common in Scotland 
and Ireland, but in the United States it is also a modification of SohnMt, and 
a translation of other family names. Eight other names were excluded be- 
cause in the United States they are not distinctive. Moore, tot example, In 
the States south of New Tork, is a common transformation of the German 
Mohr and the Swiss Jfoor and so has become almost useless as an index of 
English origin. The remaining 22 names are of two classes— the Anglican 
and the Cambrian-^e latter being distinctive of the population of Wales and 
the Welsh marches, the former distinctive of the rest of England. Class I, 
the Anglican names, are Robinson, HaU, Qreen, Turner, Cooper, Ward, Baker, 
Barker, Lee, and Carter. Class n, Welsh or Cambrian' names, are Jones, 
Williams, Thomas, Evans, Roberts, E&ujords, Lewis, Morris, James, Morgan, 
Price, and PhtUips. A study of the population of England and Wales in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries shows that those counties in which 
Anglican names were dominant contained about 82 per cent and those in which 
Cambrian names were dominant about 18 per cent of the population. If in an 
Amolcan State Anglican names were 88 per cent as common and Cambrian 
names 55 per emit as common as in England, the prevalence of English-Welsh 
blood would be estimated as follows : 


88X0.82 72 

65X0.18 10 


82 

indicating that English blood was about 72 per emt and Welsh about 10 per 
cent of such a population. 

By methods of this sort the proportion of the population of the several 
States and of the United States in 1790 which originated in England or Wales 
has been estimated. The result is too large because it does not fully allow 
for the transformations of names neither Andean nor Cambrian into names 
which are one or the other, a process which wmt on in many parts of the 
country. In New Jersey the proportion of English blood could not be esti- 
mated by this method because no early list has been preserved. An estimate 
made by “ the leading authorities upon New Jersey history ” and adopted in 
CPC (p. 118) as well as by Mr. Barker, agrees much better with Barker’s 
results than with Bossiter’s for neighboring States. In the following summary 
the results of these computations are placed beside the corresponding figures 
from CPC. 

118640-32 8 
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TiLBLB 3 . — Estimated percentage of English and Welsh stoch in the white 
population "by States: 179i0 



The net result at this stage is to reduce the estimated proportion of 
English blood in the white population of the United States in 1790 from 82 
to not more than 70 per cent 


yin. PROPORTION OP SCOTCH DESCENT 

stark studied Scotch names as Farr had English, and reported upon the 
prevalence of the most common. Farr’s list of 50 includes 20 in Stark’s 
list of 150. Smith, for example, is the most common name in each country. 
Robertson, unlike Smith, is common in Scotland and not common in England 
or Ireland, and so is a distinctive Scotch name. More than half of the 
names in Stark’s list were excluded as not distinctive or as lik^y to be 
confused with similar English or American names. Chalmers, for example, 
is a common Scotch name but has often become Chambers in the United States. 
In various ways Stark’s list was reduced to 48 distinctive names. With the 
help of Matheson’s Irish study these 48 were arranged according to their 
prevalence in Ireland and then divided into three groups — one in which the 
name was less than one-eighth as common in Ireland as in Scotland, a second 
in which it was between one-eighth and one-fourth as common, and a third 
in which it was more than one-fourth as common. The names in the first of 
these groups are accepted as distinctive Scotch surnames. In Scotland, ac- 
cording to Stark, the bearers of these names were 7.63 per cent of the 
population; if in the United States the bearers of them were 7.63 per cent 
of the Scotch population there were about 35,700 Scotch families in the 
United States in 1790. 

The same method was applied to each State. For example^ in Maine 
there were 58 families with distinctive Scotch names; it is inferred that 
there were about 760 families with Scotch names of any sort or about 4.5 
per cent of the population. 

The results are compared with those in CPQ in the following tabl^ : 


Taklb 4.— Estimated percentage of Scotch stoch in the white population bu 

States: 1790 
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When estimates for New Jersey, Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, and Ten* 
nessee derived from other sources or adjoining areas are introduced, the 
estimate for the whole United States rises from 7.9 to 8.3 per cent. 

IZ. PBOPOETEON OF IBISH DESCENT 

The population of Ireland long has used names off different types and point- 
ing to different origins, some indigenous, others derived from England or Scot- 
land. They may be called Oeltic-Irish, English-Irish, and Scotch-Irish names. 
These types are distributed unevenly in Ireland and the rate of emigration to 
the United States from the several districts has varied. It is desirable to 
distinguish between the prerevolutiohary emigration to the United States from 
what is now the Irish Free State the former Provinces of Ijelnster, Munster, 
and Connaught, and that from Ulster, now Northern Ireland. The problem 
is one of great complexity and only approximate results can be secured. It is 
a reduced replica of the problem of estimating the colonial emigration from the 
British Isles to the United States, the three types of surnames in Ireland 
occupying somewhat the same relation to the whole that they do in the larger 
area. 

The first tai* is to estimate the Oeltic-Irish population in the United States. 
Five sets of distinctive Oeltic-Irish names were derived from Matheson’s evi- 
dence, one fof each of the four Irish Provinces and a fifth for the island as 
a whole, and the results from combining the first four were compared with 
those from the fifth. 

Matheson examined the names of 105,254 children bom in Ireland in 1890, 
and reported surnames common to five or more. The 459 names each appear- 
ing mote than fifty times and embracing almost two-thirds of the births, were 
selected. From that list was stricken out as Anglican every name found by 
Guppy to be prevalent in any English county, and as Scotch every name occur- 
ing more than six times in any Scotch county. This process eliminated more 
than half, the remainder being presumably distinctive Celtic-lrish names. 
Among those excluded were 57 characteristic^ Anglican, 46 characteristic Scotch 
names, and 112 used in England and Scotland. The large number of character- 
istic Anglican names suggests that English-Irish were about as numerous as 
Scotch-Irish in Ireland. 

The 212 surnames remaining were then reduced to 185 by cohibining names 
probably variants of a common original. Thus the Iri^ often dropped the 
Scotch Mo and compensated for it by adding a ^'y,” the names McMahan, 
Mahon, and Mahony, for example, being variants. The distribution of these 
185 names in the four Provinces was then examined; if more than half the 
births with a given surname were found in one of the four Provinces the name 
was classed as provincial. This yielded the following results : 


Names indicatixig origin ixt— 

Number 
of names 

Percent- 
age of 

having 

these 

TTlatfif 

29 

7.1 


20 

as 

^ ^ ■ - 

Munster.— 

67 

306 

nnriTift.'ngrlif. ^ _ 

20 

7.2 


89 

11.7 

Xotal - —————— — — — — 

185 
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By omitting the less common names among the 57 distinctive of Munster 
and the 59 distinctive of more than one Province the list was reduced to 
manageable proportions with the following results : 


Names indicating origin in— 

Number 
of names 

Percent- 
age of 
popula- 

baving 

these 

names 

Ulster—.— 

20 

7.1 

liCinster.— — 

20 

as 

liunster. 

5 

10.2 

ConnausJit— 

20 

7.2 

IVfora thftTi 1 Province 

18 

7.5 

Total - - 

02 






Among the bearers of these names the two classes of Irish names were 
distributed as follows : 


Province 

Percentage of 
names — 

Distinc- 

tively 

Irish 

Not dis- 
tinctivtiy 
Irish 

Mrmster- - ..... .... 

000*00 

36.2 
40.1 
5a 0 
7ao 

T.Ai'ns^.Ar _ 

Clonnatight 

Ulster - - - - - — 

Ireland..^ - - - 

47.6 

52.4 



showing that less than half of this fraction of the Iri^ population had dis- 
tinctive Irish names, that conditions in Ulster were different from those in the 
other Provinces, and that Oeltic-Irish from Munster in the United States can 
be identified most successfully and those from Ulster least successfully by 
their names. 

Using these lists of provincial and of general Irish names their occurrence 
in the United States was studied with the following results: 

EeadB of famdUea lewring tJiose names in United States: ItBO 


Names indicating origin in- 

Ulster 1, 482 

Leinster 667 

Munster 841 

Connaught 378 

Ireland, but Province not indicated 2,158 




In Ireland the bearers of names not distinctive of any one Province were 
75.4 per 1,000; in the United States they were 4.8 per 1,000, showing that these 
names and presumably, therefore, other Celtic-Irish names were 6.3 per cent as 
prevalent in the United States as in Ireland; from which it is inferred that 6.3 
per cent of the population of the United States in 1790 was of Odtie-Irish stock. 
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To compare this result for all Ireland with the results for the four Provinces, 
the following computation has been used, the figures in the last column being 
the result of dividing those in the second by those in the first. 


Percentage of distindive provincial names 



Irish 

Province 

American 
popula- 
tion, 1790 

Indicated 
percent 
of Irish 
in United 
States, 
1790 

Ulster - . _ 

3.71 

0.33 

*8.9 

lieinster ^ , _ , . , . , 

8.12 

.13 

4.0 

Munster 

3.58 

.19 

5.2 

rinnneugTit _ _ _ . 

1.94 

.08 

4.3 



Distinctive Ulster names were 8.9 per cent as common in the United States 
as they were in Ulster. To weight the per cents in the last column each may 
be multiplied by the per cent that the population of that Province in 1821, 
the earliest date for which trustworthy figures are obtainable, made of the 
total population of Ireland. The results are as follows : 


Ulster - 8.9X0.294=2.6 

Leinster 4. OX .258=1.0 

Munster 6.2X .285=1.5 

Connaught 4.3X .163= .7 


1.000 5.8 

This computation by provinces indicates that the Geltic-Irish in the United 
States in 1790 were 5.8 per cent of the population or one-half of one per cent 
less than the 6.3 reached by treating Ireland as a unit. The main reason for 
the difference is believed to be that the distinctive names used for all Ireland 
were more representative of the population than were the distinctive names used 
for the Provinces. If so, the 6.3 per c&at is nearer the truth than 5.8 per cent. 
The Celtic-Irish thus seem to have contributed about 6.3 per cent to the 
population of the United States in 1790. 

Of the Scotch names 14 were prevalent also in Ireland. There were 3,843 
families with these names in the United States ; if these names had been no 
more common than other Scotch names there would have been only 1,480 
families; the difference represents probably the result of immigration from 
Ireland. If all Irish had migrated to the United States at the same rate as 
these Scotch-Irish, 30 per cent of its population would have been of Irish 
stock, showing that Scotch-Irish migration was at a much higher rate than 
Oeltic-Irish. The question is, How much did this higher rate Increase the total 
Irish migration to the United States? 

In the proportion of Celtic emigrants from Ulster it was estimated 

that if the emigration from all Ulster had been at the same rate as that from 
its Celtic population, it would have made about 2.6 per cent of the population 
of the United States, but if it had been at the same rate as that from its 
Scotch-Irish population it would have made about 8.9 per cent. There was a 
third element in the population of Ulster, the Bnglish-Irish. Their rate of 
emigration was probably higher than that of the Celtic-Irish but lower than 
that of the Scotch-Irish. If their emigration rate had been equal to that of 
the C^tic-Iridi the total contribution of that Province to the population of 
the United States would have been about 5 per cent. If it had been equal to 
that of the Scotch-Irish, it would have be^ about 7 per cent. It seems prob- 
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able that it lay between these two limits and that the Province of Ulster as a 
whole contributed about 6 per cent to the population of the United States. 
These results may now be compared with those in CPG: 

Tablis Estimated percenta^ge of Irish stock in the white population hy 

States: 1730 


Accord- 


State 


ingto 

OPG 


Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Bhode Island... 

Connecticut 

New York 


New Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Ddaware 



North Carolina. 


South Cardina 

Georgia 

Kentucky and Tennessee. 

United States 


1.4 
1.0 
0.7 
1.0 
0.7 
0.7 
0.8 
7.1 
2.0 
3.9 

2.4 
2.0 
2.3 
2.6 
2.3 
2.3 


1.0 


According to Barker 

Total 

Irish Free 
State (3 
southern 
Provinces) 

Ulster 

11.7 

3.7 

8.0 

7.5 

2.9 

4.6 

5.1 

1.9 

5.1 

3.9 

1.3 

2.6 

2.8 

.8 

2.0 

2.9 

1.1 

1.8 

8.1 

3.0 

5.1 

9.5 

3.2 

6.3 

14.5 

3.5 

11.0 

11.7 

5.4 

6.3 

12.3 

6.5 

5.8 

11.7 

5.5 

6.2 

11.1 

5.4 

5.7 

13.8 

4.4 

9.4 

15.3 

3.8 

11.5 

12.2 

5.2 

7.0 

9.7 

3.7 

6.0 


The analysis indicates that not far from 10 per cent of the white population 
of the United States in 1790 was of Irish origin, three-fifths of it from Ulster 
and two-fifths from what is now the Irish Free State. 

X. PBOPORTIOH or OESMAN DESCENT 

No report has been found of the distribution of German names in Germany 
like those British studies which gave a foundation for estimating the propor- 
tions of English, Scotch, and Irish. Another obstacle lies in the fact that Gei> 
man names in the United States have been much more Anglicized or otherwise 
transformed than Scotch or Irish names.^ But several scholars naing other 
evidence have estimated the amount of German stock in the United States at 
more than 5 per c^t and not more than 12 per cent of the population: These 
may be accepted at the start as the limits. The massing of the German popu- 
lation before 1790 in Pennsylvania also makes the problem easier. 

The present estimate started with the Oath of Allegiance Becord of foreign 
immi grants arriving in P^nsylvania. From it 198 common names were se- 
lected, 63 of which were accepted as distinctively German, the others being re- 
jected as liable to confusion with similar English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, or 
French names. These 63 names included about 3,600 entries or 4.7 per cent of 
the 74,600 famili es in Pennsylvania in 1790. The list was then reduced to 32 
by omitting names used by few heads of families and those with a variety of 
forms. The 32 included about 2,300 heads of families or 3.1 per cent of the 
population of Pennsylvania. Next the prevalence of these 32 German names 
in other States where Germans were numerous was studied. Taking the num- 
ber reported in Pennsylvania as 100 per cent and allowing for more Angliciza- 

10 Doctor Jameson gives an illustration of three Pennsylvania sons of a German 
Klein who passed the name on to their descendants in three forms: Cline, and 

Little. 
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tion in Virginia and North Carolina than in Pennsylvania, as diown by de- 
tailed analyses, the ratio in other States was : 


Maryland 16.4 

New York 12.0 

Virginia 9. 5 


New Jersey 9. 2 

North Carolina 6. 6 

South Carolina 2. 6 


To estimate the number of Germans in these States from the preceding ratios 
it is necessary to know the number in Pennsylvania. Mr. Barker’s conclusion 
is that in 1790 Germans were about one-third of the population. This would 
make their number in Pennsylvania about 141,000 and the families about 24,800. 
By applying the preceding ratios to 24,800 the number of German names in each 
State and their proportion of the whole were computed. The results were: 


Ta blto 6 . — BstiTTbo-ted percen/tuge of German stock in the white population "by 


State 

New England 

States 

Per cent, 
German 

0. 4 

; 1790 

State 

Nnrtb Carol 

Per cent, 
German 
3. 1 

New York 

5.6 

South Carolina. 

2.5 

New Jersey 

9.2 

Oeorgla 

3. 9 

Pftnnaylvflnifl.. 

38.3 

Hentucky and Tennessee-. 

13.6 

■nftlflWflTft 

1 1 



Maryland)... 

11.7 


« 1 

Virginia 

6.3 



Applying this 8.1 per cent to the white population of the United States in 
1790 an estimate of 258,000 Germans is reached. This is probably an under- 
estimate because it takes no account of currents of German immigration inde- 
pendent of that to Pennsylvania and presumably characterized by somewhat 
different names. To find whether this .8.1 per cent is too low IS names were 
selected as especially widespread and distinctive. An analysis of the prevalence 
of these names materially raised the estimate of the German blood in New 
York and the Carolinas and in this manner brought up that for the Germans 
in the United States from 8.1 to 8.7 per cent or from 258,000 to 277,000. 

The final outcome of Mr. Barker’s study of the German stock in the United 
States in 1790 was as follows: 


Table 7. — Estimated percentage of German stock in the white population by 

States: 1790 


State 

German 

State 

German 

Accord- 
ing to 
OPG 

Accord- 
ing to 
Barker 

Accord- 
ing to 
OPG 

Accord- 
ing to 
Barker 

Maine 

Per cent 
0.5 

Per certt 
L3 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.6 
.3 

a2 

(9.2) 

33.3 

Delaware 

Per cent 
0.4 

5.9 

4.9 
2.8 
•1.7 
2.8 
2.8 

Percent 

LI 

1L7 

as 

47 

5.0 

7.6 

140 

New BampsblTA 


VArmnnt 






TfilATIll 

.1 

1 South Carolina 

OomiAfitiGnt — _ 


New York. ........ 



New Jersey... - 

United States 

5.6 

a7 

Pennsylvania., . 




XL. BTUKBEB 07 DUTCH DESCENT 

Since the Dutch in the United States in 1790 were the descendants of the 
seventeenth century settlers of New Netherland, Doctor Hansen attempted first 
to estimate the number in the areas of original settlement, New York, New 
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Jersey, and Delaware. He rested his estimate for New York on the census of 
1698, which gives the population by counties and for which several of the 
original lists have been preserved, and reached the following results : 


Table 8. — White population and estimated numJ)er of Dutch stoch in New YorJe 

colony hy counties: 1698 


County 

Population 

White 

Dutch 

AlhftTiy 


1,350 

800 

150 

2,000 

800 

300 

XJlster'and Dutchess 

Orange 

NewYork_. 

Rifthmend _ _ _ _ _ 

West Chester 


County 

Population 

White 

Dutch 

S^ifFnlk 

2,121 

1,721 

3,366 


Trings 

1,500 

250 

Queens 

Total 

15,897 

6,650 



A reliable authority gave the population of East Jersey in 1790 as 8,000 in 
eight settlements, only two of which were of Dutch origin. A study of con- 
temporary church records in these two indicates a Dutch population of about 
1,000. West Jersey was almost entirely English. 

Eor D^aware no satisfactory data are available. In 1658 the number of 
Dutch settlers was reported as 600, but after that date disease and migration 
to Maryland and Virginia greatly checked the increase of population. The 
Dutch in 1700 are estimated at 1,000. 

This gives 8,650 in 1700 as the maximum number of Dutch in America. 
Assuming that this stock doubled every 25 years (which Doctor Hansen thinks 
unlikely), the number in 1790 would be about 120,000. 

An independent analysis of tbe Dutch population in 1790, first in the States 
of original Dutch settlement, then in New England, then in the States which 
received the first waves of Dutch migration from New Netherland (Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia), and lastly in the Southern and Southwestern 
States, gives a figure which agrees reasonably well with the preceding result. 
Most of the estimates are based upon the number of Dutch names in local 
registers, genealogical dictionaries, census lists, etc. The results are as follows: 


Table 9. — WMte population and estimated number of Dutch stoch by States: 

1790 


State 

Population 

State 

Population 

WMte 

Dutch 

White 

Dutch 

New- York 

314,366 

169,954 

46,310 

232,236 

373,187 

85,072 

64,670 

96,107 

141,112 

423,373 

55.000 

35.000 
2,000 

600 

600 

500 

250 

100 

100 

7,500 

Maryland 

208,640 

442,117 

289,181 

140,178 

52,886 

} 93,046 

1,000 

1,500 

800 

500 

100 

r 1,000 
1 200 

New Jersey 

Virginia 

Delaware 

Connecticut-- - 

North Carolina — 

Smith flarnlina 

Massachusetts- 

Cenrgia 

Vermont 

XTentiifiky 

Rhode Island- - 

TennaafiAA 

Maine 


New Bampdiire- - _ 
Pennsylvania 

3,172.444 

106,750 


The total is about 10 per cent less than the ma-giTmiTn of 120,000, which might 
have been derived from the Dutch stock present in the colonies about 1700. 
But, Doctor Hansen concluded, “ There is no assurance that colonial popula- 
tion grew, apart from immigration, at a rate which doubled itself in 25 years. 
War and disease checked the growth and in the loyalist exodus after 178S 
were probably several hundreds of families of Dutch descent. Therefore, the 
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derived figure is not unreasonable. That 90,000 of them should be concentrated 
in a region included in the original area of Dutch colonization indicates that the 
Hollanders were less mobile than the majority of their colonial neighbors/* 

zn. NUMBES OF FRENCH DESCENT 

Doctor Hansen’s estimate, 59,400, is about half the number assigned to the 
Dutch and larger than previous estimates. He found the French stock not 
easily recognizable because of the conditions under which it was introduced 
and because of its more uniform distribution. Its numbers can not be com- 
pared with those of the British or the German. There was no mass migration. 
The French trickled in, not only from France, but also from Switzerland, Great 
Britain, Germany, and Holland, countries in which they had taken temporary 
refuge, and were distributed in the settlements which people from these coun- 
tries had established. In the last third of the seventeenth century, when the 
influx of the French was at its height, the American communities along the 
coast were overpopulated, and frontier advance was facilitated by the defeat 
of the Indians and the clearer political atmosphere. The French settled in 
groups broke into smaller groups and following the geographical tendencies 
prevalent in each particular community were scattered from Maine to the 
Carolinas. Amother cause of their dispersion was colonial hostility preventing 
the establishment of French colonies, and preventing also the settlement of 
French in certain colonies already established. 

Most of these French settlers were Huguenots. Two studies have appeared 
which prove that in the years immediately preceding and following the Revolu- 
tion, the French language and French tastes attained a vogue in American life 
which made necessary the presence of French professors and those who were 
competent to train the rising generation in the niceties of manners; and 
although these studies, being more interested in the results, do not attempt any 
numerical review, they do present evidence which explains the appearance of 
many scattered French names on the census rolls of 1790. 

Other sources sometimes overlooked of French immigration into the United 
States are the West Indies, Canada, and Acadia. 


Table 10. — Estimated, population of French stock ty States: 1790 


state 

Fopnla- 

tion 

State 

Popnla- 

tion 


1,200 

1,000 

360 









3,000 

^100 

500 









12,000 

EentaCky and Tennessee 



4,000 

760 

Toted 

64,900 




yTTT. NUMBER OF SWEDISH DESCENT 

The first Swedish settlements were establi^ed in three localities on the Dela- 
ware, now Wilmington, Del., Philadelphia, Pa., and Gloucester County, N. J. 
The expansion from these centers was as follows : 

1. From Wilmington into Newcastle County, Del., and into Maryland. 

2. From Philadelphia southwestward down the valley of the Delaware and 

northwestward up the valley of the Schuylkill. 

3. From Gloucester County, N. J., along the river banks and the coast of the 

bay into Burlington, Cumberland, Salem, and Cape May Counties. 
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The Swedish population of the original settlements and of these expansions 
before 1790 was estimated by studying census lists for that year in districts 
where they were available, and in other districts assessment lists, lists of 
taxables, and company lists of the Revolution. The results are as follows : 


Delaware 4, 100 

Maryland 950 

Pennsylvania 3, 325 

New Jersey 6, 650 


15,025 

For the rest of the country Doctor Hansen has estimated a Swedish popula- 
tion of 6,075 in 1790, distributed as follows: 


Massachusetts-. 

Connecticut 

Rhode Island-. 

New York 

Virginia 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 


75 

25 

50 

1,500 

2,600 

700 

325 


Georgia 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 


300 

500 


This yields a total of 21,100 Swedes in the United States. 


XIV. OONSOIIDATION OF EESTTLTS 

If the foregoing results were correct they would in combination account for 
the entire white population of the United States in 1790. But before com- 
bining them Mr. Barker’s figures must be changed from per cents to totals or 
Doctor Hansen’s from totals to per cents. The latter course has been adopted 
and the results appear in the following table, in which the small groups resid- 
ing in the unenumerated areas and classed by Doctor Hansen as Americans, 
British, or Irish have been distributed according to the proportions found by 
Mr. Barker to prevail among the same groups residing in the enumerated 
areas. 


Table 11. — ProviaioMl classification of the white population into their na- 
tional or Unguistic stocks by States: 1790 
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In Table 11 the States fall into two classes — ^those in which the sum of 
the per cents is too small and those in which it is too large. The former 
group includes all the New England States with Delaware, the latter includes 
the other nine States. The excess above 100 per cent in the latter group is due 
maiuly to the fact that many families having surnames classed as English were 
of other blood. From his previous studies in this field Mr. Barker had reached 
a provisional opinion that about 30 per cent of white Americans to-day with 
English names are not of English blood. The present study throws light upon 
conditions in 1790 and furnishes a rough measure of the adoption of Engliah 
names by other than English persons. After studying the conditions in each 
State separately Mr. Barker reduced the provisional per cents of English in the 
population outside of New England as follows: 


state 

Eni^h 

State 

English 

Pro- 

visional 

Revised 

Pro- 

visional 

Revised 

Maine 

New Hanmshire 

Per ctiit 
60 
61 
76 
82 
71 
67 
67 
58 
40 
60 

Per cent 
60 

61 

76 

82 

71 

67 

52.0 

47.0 
35.3 

60.0 

Maryland and District of 

dftliiTnhfft. 

Percent 

72 

84 

98 

76 

70 

75 

Per cent 

64.5 

68.5 
66.0 
602 
57.4 
57.9 


VirgiTiift 


Nnrth nArnliriA 


Smith nemlinA 



New York 

Nfiw Jersey 


PennsylvMiia 

Delaware 

70 

60.9 


Using these revised figures for the proportion of English, and adding a column 
of miscellaneous, Mr. Barker’s and Doctor Hansen’s combined results are shown 
in Table 12. 

Mr. Barker’s conclusion that the number of Dutch in New Jersey was some- 
what overestimated by Doctor Hansen derives support from the fact that sev- 
eral members of the New Jersey Historical Society in 1908 concluded that the 
Dutch were about 12.7 per cent of the 1790 population instead of 20.6, Doctor 
Hansen’s figure ; and by the further fact that if the larger figure is accepted the 
sum of all the stocks slightly exceeds the entire population of the State. For 
these reasons the average of the two results has been adopted and the Dutch 
set at 16.6 per cent of the population. 
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Tabi£] 12. — Revised claasiflcation of the white population into their nationia or 
linguistio stocks hy States: 1^90 


state 


Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

Now Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland and District 

of Columbia 

Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Area enumerated 

Northwest Territory- 

Spanish, United States 

French, United States 

Continental United 
States 


60.0 

61.0 

78.0 
810 

71.0 

67.0 
510 

47.0 

35.3 
610 

64.5 

68.5 

66.0 
60.2 

57.4 
57.0 
60.9 
29.8 

15 

11.2 


60.1 




Table 12 sets forth the final results of the investigation. They are reason- 
ably satisfactory except for the New England States, where the unexplained 
element is between one-twelfth and one-fourth of the population and several 
times as great as in other parts of the country. This difficulty Mr. Barker 
is unable completely to explain and students especially interested are referred 
to his frank discussion of the problem. 

As some readers are likely to be interested in the estimated number of 
white persons of various stocks in the United States and the several States, 
as well as in the per cents, the preceding table has been transformed by mul- 
tiplying the white population of each State by the per cents in Table 12 and 
thus Table 13 has been derived. 

Table 13. — Estimated mmber of white persons belonging to the indicated 
national or linguistic stocks by States: 1190 


WTitte 

population 


Maineu 96,107 57,664 4,325 7,( 

New Hampshire 141,112 86,078 8,749 6,- 

Vormont 85, 072 64, 655 4, 339 2 ' 

htoacj^tls 373,187 806,013 16,420 9,' 

Rhode Island 64,670 45,916 8,751 1,: 

Opnne^out 232, 236 155, 598 5, 109 4^ : 

New York 314,366 163,470 22,006 16, ( 

New Jersey. 169,964 79,878 18,087 10 ' 

Pennsylvania 423,373 149,451 36,410 46, J 

Ddaware- 46,810 27,786 8,706 2,1 

208,649 134,579 15,867 12,: 

V* 442,117 302,850 46,096 27,- 

North OaroMna 289,181 190,860 42,799 16,- 

Swth Carolina 140,178 84,887 21,167 13 : 

Qeoi^.— — 62,886 30,367 8,197 6( 

Kentucky and Tennessee 93,046 63,874 9.305 6J 

^^enum^^ 8,172,444 1,933,416 260,322 190, ( 

Northwest Territory 10,600 3,180 428 \ 

Spanish, United States 24,000 610 83 

French, United States 20,000 2,240 305 J 

Continental United States 3,226,944 1,939,896 261,138 190, ( 
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TiJSLEi IZ.— Estimated nvmber of vMte persons "belonging to the indicated 
national or linguistic stocks by States: 1790 — Continued 


state 

Dutch 

French 

Swedish 

Spanish 

TJnassigned 

MftinA 

100 

100 

500 

600 

250 

600 

55,000 

2^250 

7.500 

2,000 

1,000 

1.500 
800 
500 
100 

1,200 

100,000 




20,321 

34,038 

10,720 

31,405 

12,070 

61,372 

9,148 

6,307 

16,815 

2,041 

3,687 

3,991 

3,531 

1,946 

621 

1,790 

219,805 

■NfAW ■R'ftmpshirft 



Vermont_I-__ 



MASAAfthTlSettS 

75 

50 

25 

1,500 

6,650 

3,325 

4,100 

950 

2,600 

700 

325 

300 

500 

21,100 


Rhode - 


riOmiAfitifint- __ _ _ 


NftwYnrlr 


Naw Jersey 


PftTITlSylVftTlift- _ . . 


DelawAre— 


Mftrylanrt- . 


Virginia. 


North Garhliiio _ 


South Oarnlina 


OftOi^- - - - 


TTentiifilry and Tennessee 


A^ea eniimerated _ _ 


Nort^wflSt Territory- _ , „ 



Spa^h, U^ted States 


tgttgtgSM 

23,125 

2,500 


Vreneh, TTnited States. 


12,850 



Hen tinental United States 




100,000 

73,750 

21,100 

25,625 

219,805 



ZV. OOKCEiXJSION 

The committee believes that the following conclusions have been established 
as probable : 

1. The study of surnames in a large population reveals the existence of 
name patterns which lend themselves to statistical analysis and interpretation. 

2. The material so studied makes it possible to characterize a population, 
to distinguish dne from another, and ott&i to measure the shares which one 
or another stock has contributed to a mixed population. 

3. How far the name patterns in a population are stable in time, and how 
far they change with the results of migration or of translation or of other modi- 
fication of names, and with the varying rates of increase of the component stocks 
are questions which the committee has not sought to decide. But it believes 
that these name patterns are so’ stable through a few generations and in large 
currents of migration as to warrant reliance upon them in estimating the 
stocks in a mixed population. 

4. Many inferences from this study of American and European name patterns 
have been supported by historical evidence regarding the currents of immi- 
gration and the spread of settlement brfore 1790. 

6. The results are far from final They indicate that continued study of 
surnames both in Europe and in the United States is likely to throw more 
light upon the origin and composition of the American population. 

Walter F, Wtllcox, Chairman, 

Max Faborani). 

Robert H. Eifb. 

Joseph A. Hill. 

J. Fbanelih Jaheson. 

Washington, D. 0., February 8, 19SB. 
















ANNEX A. NATIONAL STOCKS IN THE POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES AS INDICATED BY SUENAMES 
IN THE CENSUS OF 1790 

By HowiLBD F. Barkbb 
Ghapteb I 

THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1790 
THE CENStTS OE 1790 

A remarkable feature of the inauguration of the Government of the United 
States was the decennial census, first taken in 1790. Several colonies had 
previously made counts of population, but a periodic national census was a 
new thing, not merely for America but for the world. Great Britain followed 
a decade later. The chief purpose of the census was to determine the appor- 
tionment of Bepresentatives in Congress to the several States, but it included 
more information than would be given by a mere count of inhabitants. It 
gave the names of the heads of families and classified all white males into 
two age groups and the colored population as free or slave. The area covered 
included the thirteen original States (Maine being at that time a Province of 
Massachusetts), Vermont and Kentucky, which had already been admitted to 
the Union, and Tennessee, then a Territory. Six records have been lost— those 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The 
loss of the Virginia records has been partly repaired by a list of the inhabitants 
of 89 counties made up from State enumerations and tax lists. These 12 
records have been published and indexed and are our chief source of informa- 
tion concerning the population of the United States in 1790. Though lacking 
much of the detail found in a modern scientific census, these lists of names 
provide us with valuable data concerning 81 per cent of that population. They 
offer indirect but weighty evidence about the racial strains in the American 
population, and act as guides and controls to historical investigation. 

The descendants of the population of 1790 comprise over half of the present 
inhabitants of the United States. Yet less is actually known about the ante- 
cedents of this stock than about the other elements. Beginning in 1850 the 
census records indicate the places of birth of all foreign-born Inhabitants, 
and there are increasingly detailed Federal records of immigration dating 
from 1820. Therefore, since the immigration from 1789 to 1820 was not 
large, a knowledge of the elements of the 1790 population is the TnAin require- 
ment for understanding what has heretofore been regarded as “native stock.” 

OBIGINAX. NATIVE STOCK 

What was the nature of the population of 1790? The Bureau of the Census 
calls it “ original native stock ” because it is as American as our Government. 
According to the record, the inhabitants of the country then numbered about 
3,980,000, of whom 3,172,444 were whites. These whites were predominantly 
English. But to what extent is the term “ English,” as a designation of blood, 
126 
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confused with the same word meaning “American ” or “ persons speaking 
only English”? To what extent is the name English misapplied to all people 
originating in the British Isles, who are more correctly designated as British? 
What numbers had the stock of New Netherland attained by 1790 and how 
largely was it Dutch? How numerous were the descendants of the Germans 
who had settled by thousands, particularly in the Middle and Southern States ; 
of the French who had come from both France and Canada; of the small 
Swedish stock which had settled here six or seven generations before? Finally, 
what were the contributions of unorganized migration of individuals and 
small groups from other countries? Considering the importance of the sub- 
ject, very little thought has been given to these questions, and it now seems 
desirable to measure as exactly as possible the contributions of the different 
national stocks to the original population of the United States. Such is the 
purpose of the following studies. 

There are three fairly distinct views of the composition of the American 
population in Washington’s time. Of widest currency is the one which may 
be called the “school-book” view. According to this conception the popula- 
tion was almost entirely English except in Pennsylvania and New York, where 
substantial numbers of Germans and Dutch are recognized, and except for a 
scattering of French, mainly Huguenots, and Irii^*, mainly from Ulster, who 
demand recognition because of their contributions to the roll of famous names. 
According to another view the original population of the United States was a 
“ medley of nations.” This conception— expressed by Benjamin Franklin ; David 
Ramsay, a contemporary historian of the Revolution in South Carolina; Dr. 
Johann D. Schoepf, chief surgeon to the German troops in the Revolution ; and 
Cr^vecoeur, author of the well known Letters pvm <m American Famor— em- 
phasizes the “ miscellaneous and recalcitrant elements ” of the population, the 
groups “ composed of the most contradictory characters,” and the “ promiscuous 
crowd.” A third view limits that part of the population classed as miscel- 
laneous by demonstrating the existence of d^ite currents of immigration 
from particular countries which have not received sufficient recognition. 

None of these viewpoints is unbiased. But a general idea of the compo- 
sition of the population is useful in approaching a detailed quantitative study 
of its dements. Various racial and linguistic strains have already been 
investigated. One can hardly say that the English have been studied as a 
stock. They figure as administrators or vaguely as “the people,” so that 
the numbers of English have commonly been estimated by subtracting the 
elements of other blood. Bearing in mind that the stocks were somewhat 
fused, it is nevertheless permisdble to accept the general notion that the 
English were the dominant stock, the Germans and Irish next in importance, 
the Dutch and Scotch next, along with the Welsh (if the Welsh are to be dis- 
tinguished from the English) ; last in point of numbers were the French and 
the German-speaking Swiss and Austrians. This rough grouping will be made 
more precise by the results of detailed analysis. 

In approaching the analysis of the original native stock one must acknowl- 
edge that a number of factors bear on the problem. For one thing, the popula- 
tion of 1790 was not homogeneous throughout the whole area ; districts present 
different mixtures. This initial conception should also recognize that a large 
part of the population had been in the country from four to seven generations 
and was not conscious of national antecedents. It should not attempt infer- 
ences as to population from the live& of leaders nor from the names of towns 
and landmarks. It should not disregard the effects of wars nor of the routes 
over water and land whidh bore traffic, sometimes in one direction only, some- 
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times in two, nor of certain well-known currents of secondary migration, pro- 
ceeding not only westward but also northward into the outlying parts of New 
England and southward up the valley of Virginia. Finally, it should make 
allowance for the less tangible changes in the population caused by infusion 
and diffusion. Infusion finds illustration in the fact that of the first 200 white 
men and women married in the Dutch Reformed Church of New Amsterdam 
only about half came from Holland or were bom under the Dutch flag. An 
example of difiCusion is to be seen in Felt’s record for Massachusetts in 1777, 
which shows that of the male population 16 years or more of age, somewhat 
more than 1 per cent were classed as “ strangers.” In this connection the com- 
ment of Suessmilch is also to the point: 

Compared with France and Spain, England has an advantage in welcoming 
foreigners into the colonies and giving them by naturalization all the rights 
of natives.^ 

In short, the investigator must take into account all the more readily dis- 
tinguishable forces bearing on the composition of the population of 1790. The 
impartial measuring of these factors constitutes a difficult and complex 
problem. 


APFEOACH TO AETALYSIS OOP POPULATION 

The methods of Inquiry used for the analysis of a modem census are not of 
much use in dealing with the census of 1790. As noted above, several studies 
of particular elements in the population have been made, and some excellent 
work has been accomplished by means of a great variety of methods and often 
a curious compounding of them. For example, the number of Germans was 
estimated on the basis of the sales of spelling books and subscriptions to 
periodicals. Estimates have often been made in terms of “ racial ” settlements 
or church congregations of particular denominations, supplemented by rather 
indefinite allowances for individuals not connected with these institutions. 
There emerge, however, three main methods of inquiry, which may be classed 
as genealogical, historical (though in a broad sense all three methods are his- 
torical), and nomenclatural. None is adequate in itself, but each offers im- 
portant contributions. The following observations indicate the strength and 
the weakness of each. 

GENBALOOIOAL INQUIRY 

The genealogical method is based on the study of individuals, and thus, while 
it is useful in dealing with limited portions of the population, it has great dis- 
advantages when applied to the population as a whole. 

How much examination of records would be necessary to obtain a repre- 
sentative picture of the antecedents of a section of population would depend 
mainly on the length of residence of the population in America. Generally, the 
older the families the easier it is to obtain information on a given number of 
persons. Evidently the later the migration the greater the number of distinct 
family groups to be studied to account for a sample population of given size. 
The volume of work necessary for a complete survey may be somewhat roughly 
estimated. If the immigrants came on the average in groups of 10, related by 
family ties, and at a mean date of 1715, three generations before 1790, such 
a family would contain about 80 persons. This would mean that nearly 40,000 
such family groups would need to be investigated before the survey of the 
entire white population in 1790 was completed. Inasmuch as both of the 
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assumptions alioye minimize the problem of grouping the records, a complete 
survey would require stupendous labor. 

In the second place, genealogical records are incomplete, and those which 
exist are not representative of the whole population. Most available genea- 
logical material deals with persons and families of relative importance. The 
student of population must examine not individuals or families who distin- 
guished themselves but rather the less colorful and more truly representative 
masses. 

HrSTOETOAI. INQtnBT 

There are two methods of inquiry into population called historical, that of 
** specific settlement ” and that of ** county analysis.” These methods reverse 
each other ; that is, the method of specific settlement, beginning with the settle- 
ment of a stock in certain regions, traces migration from these centers, while 
that of county analysis, beginning with the population of a limited area — a 
parish, a town, or a county — ^attempts to determine the ancestry of that popu- 
lation by means of local history. In other words, the method of specific settle- 
ment inquires into the posterity of a given population group, while that of 
county analysis inquires into the ancestry of such a group. Both methods pro- 
vide important information ; the latter. If executed with proper perspective and 
an intimate familiarity with local conditions, can produce excellent results, such 
as the analysis prepared by William Nelson for the classification of the popula- 
tion of New Jersey in A O&ntury of Population Growth, 

Yet both the historical methods have disadvantages. The method of specific 
settlements overlooks the effects of infiltration of individuals and small groups. 
The settlements with which the historian is concerned were not closed groups ; 
migration went on all the time between them, and perhaps the greater part of 
it was the movement of individuals rather than of groups. Sons left home; 
soldiers stayed where the march left them; sailors where the voyage took them. 
In view, then, of a degree of mixture in the original settlements and a slow 
stirring about in the following years, the calculation of ancestry in terms of 
original immigrants is apt to be misleading. Especially is this true in dealing 
with districts near navigation routes, where trafllc was busiest. 

In using county analysis it must be r^embered that people with several 
generations of American ancestry were commonly thought of as natives and 
were not known by their original stock. This method is apt to overemphasize 
institutional groupings, having no technique for detecting temporary aflaiiations 
with churches or other institutions, affiliations which, because they were 
matters of convenience rather than of tradition, offer no reliable evidence as 
to national stocks. 

Historical inquiry seldom confines its^ to either of the two methods de- 
scribed above; it usually combines them, emphasizing one or the other and 
TWfliriTig supplementary use of genealogical and nomenclatural evidence. 

NOMXNCIATOBAIi INQUIBY 

There are three methods of employing family names as evidence of origin. 
The first classifies aU names according to nationality. It was used In the 
only attempt, so far as I know, to analyze the whole population, namely. In 
the chapters on nationality in A Century of Population Growth? Ifiie findi ngs 
of this work were based on a classification of all the family names in the 1790 
records. This pioneer study, involving the distribution of nearly half a mil- 

app. 116-124, 227-273. Hereafter this title wUl he dted as OPG, 
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lion families with 27,000 different names, deserves great credit, but its conclu- 
sions are based on an inadequate method. It draws inferences from many 
names which are worthless as indexes of nationality. For example, how shall 
one say how many Millers in the 1790 census were really Millers, and how 
rn.Mny were properly Scotch or Irish Millards or German Muellers? And of the 
real Millers, how many were English, and how many were Scotch or Irish? 
This method becomes badly Involved in dealing with names introduced from 
two or more countries, particularly those common to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; also with those which in America took the place of other similar 
names, leaving no evidence of the national origin of the families which bore 
them. 

Any codification of names “ is obviously in the nature of an indication of 
blood, or what may be termed nationality strain, since it takes no account of 
the actual place of birth or parentage of the individual, or of the length of time 
which the bearers of the name may have been absent from the mother country. 
The ancestors of the bearer of an Irish or Dutch name may have arrived in 
the first shipload of immigrants who landed on the shores of Virginia, Man- 
hattan, or New England, so that at the time of the First Census the descend- 
ants enumerated possessed few or none of the characteristics of the nationality 
indicated. On the other hand, the individual may have arrived in the United 
States alone or with his family but a few weeks prior to the enumeration.” ® 

A second and better method of nomenclatural inquiry, instead of distribut- 
ing all the names in the records, uses only those of recognizable national origins. 
It bases its conclusions only upon the occurrence of non-English names, because 
English names often superseded analogous forms. By determining the fre- 
quency of names clearly indicating different national stocks, one can estimate 
the relative number of people of non-English origin. This method calculates 
the German population, for instance, by means of the frequencies of such 
names as Schneider, Schwartz, Hess, Hahn, Bischoff, and Beyer, 

Interpretation of recognizably national names has been discussed by Doctor 
Jameson in an unprinted lecture from which 1 am permitted to quote : 

Yet it might seem that persons of German and other non-British blood might 
be securely detected by their surnames, and that the proportions of such might 
readily be discovered by running through long lists of names and noting which 
were German or French or of other linguistic character. We have, indeed, 
this recourse at our disposal, but to suppose that it enables us to compute the 
full tale of non-English population is quite beside the mark. It is to make no 
allowance for the inveterate desire of those who must make their living among 
English-speaking persons to modify these strange patronymics into something 
rational and intelligible. 

It is difficult to transform an enumeration of patently non-English names into 
a trustworthy measure of a given stock. Correlated historical research and 
statistical information concerning ratios of name frequencies (the availability 
of which will be discussed later) can be evoked to supplement this method ; but 
ultimately the validity of the conclusions reached will depend on the nation- 
alities of the names considered and the degree of change they have undergone 
in America. In general, names of recognizable national origin are rather un- 
satisfactory for statistical purposes because there are among them many whose 
usage has been considerably reduced by translation and adaptation. The 
clearly German names Just mentioned will illustrate this point. An enumera- 
tion of the bearers of these names would Include all the Schneiders, because in 
this ease variants could be identified; but the German Beyers would be con- 
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fused with the Scotch Byers and the German Bischoffs with the English Bishops, 
Furthermore, we do not know how often the name Hays has supplanted Hess 
nor how often Schwartz has been translated to Black, 

A third and still better method of nomenclatural inquiry limits still more 
the names which are used. From the recognizable names with which the second 
method concerns itself, a selection is made of those which may be called 
“ distinctive.” A distinctive surname is one pointing clearly to a definite 
origin, having wide currency and clearly recognizable form, and little liable to 
changes which may disguise its origin. The definition does not exclude varia- 
tions in form unless they take the appearance of other names. Hall and 
Parker, for instance, are distinctive among English surnames; McLeods and 
Bohertson among Scotch, Murphy and Doherty among Irish, Schneider and 
Stauffer among German. The bearers of such names may be regarded as 
statistical units; the third nomenclatural method of population analysis, with 
which we are particularly concerned, makes use of these units. 

This method ascertains the prevalence of national stocks by measuring as 
groups the bearers of distinctive surnames, and then, on the basis of the pro- 
portions these groups bear to the total population, determining the relative 
prevalence of the national stocks which they represent. It is simply illustrated 
in the following quotation from Oscar Kuhns on the distribution of Pennsyl- 
vania Germans in the nineteenth century: 

Such distinctively Pennsylvania German names as Hoover, Oarver, Landis, 
Bruhaker, Stauffer, Bowman, Funck, Lick, and Yerkes scattered all over tlie 
West tell the story of the part played by their bearers in the early part of the 
century in the conquest of the West* 

Professor Kuhn’s statement does not provide a perfect illustration of identi- 
fication by distinctive names, because he has not selected his names on the 
basis of importance, and also because he has chosen one {Bowman) which is 
not distinctive, but a rather common English name; but the implications in 
his statement hold, that it is usual to look for evidence of ancestry in names 
which retain distinctive national characteristics, and that historians, in esti- 
mating the contribution of a stock, commonly center their attention on the 
individuals bearing names peculiar to that stock and yet of frequent occur- 
rence. So far as possible the names employed as indicators should be of wide 
currency because familiarity insures against misconstruction and corruption. 

The aim of this inquiry is to estimate the national and linguistic contribu- 
tions to the 1790 population of the several States and the country as a whole. 
The system of investigation used follows the line suggested in Professor 
Kuhn’s statement; that is, the frequency ratios of distinctive surnames are 
used as a basis from which to calculate the prevalence of the various national 
stocks. It is essentially the same method as that used in the business forecasts 
familiar to economists and business men. Selected surnames are employed for 
reckoning the levels of population stocks much as the sales of selected com- 
modities are used to determine levels of prosperity and business activity. 

A conspicuous merit of this method is that its findings have a control within 
themselves as effective the external control of general history. It balances 
analysis and synthesis; for the whole population is analyzed by means of the 
full list of family heads, yet the proportion of each stock is built up by a 
study of the ratios of name occurrence. Since the appraisal of each stock is 
made on a separate basis, to show the ratio of that stock to the whole popular 
tion, the accuracy of the Independent appraisals for any area can be controlled 
by their sum, which should approach 100 per cent. Furthermore the appraisal 
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Of each stock is based not on one indez but on several, since the bearers of each 
distinctive name offer a separate indication of the prevalence of the parent 
stock. Any really significant contribution is thus confidently assigned a rating 
within narrow limits. 

Because of the many complications produced by the mixture of stocks and 
individual adaptations, it is not possible in every case to obtain a final estimate 
by one series of calculations. In such instances the preliminary interpretations 
of the evidence are adjusted on the basis of historical inquiry, statistical re- 
statement, and deductive reasoning. Certain stocks, for example, were so 
meagerly represented in some regions and the population in some areas was 
so small that the evidence provided by names must be adjusted to conform 
to the peculiarities of settlement revealed by historical research. Again, some 
stocks were composed of elements so distinct as to require study of differ- 
ential rates of migration or at least some revision of general statistics. 
Finally, the lack of data on the original importance of the characteristic names 
of some substocks and on the population for which the census of 1790 was lost, 
requires the use of deductive reasoning as a guide or aid to the formal computa- 
tion by tbe method of distinctive surnames. 

Evidence other than that offered by surnames is used chiefiy for qualifying 
the conclusions drawn from nomenclatural evidence, which is considered the 
most satisfactory and comprehensive. The procedure will be to set forth the 
principles governing the interpretation of nomenclatural evidence, to make 
methodical inquiries leading up to quantitative results, to test these results in 
various ways, and finally to reach a conclusion concerning the contribution of 
the several stocks. 
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INTERPRETATION OP THE CURRENCY OP NAMES 

At the end of the foregoing chapter the three elementary types of nomen- 
clatural inference were briefly described. It is now desirable to outline the 
general subject of nomenclatural indications of origins. 

DEFINITIONS OF NAMES 

Evn in its limited application to persons the term ‘"name” has several 
meanings. A name may designate an IndividuaL However, it is more com- 
monly employed with the significance of a proper name. In this sense, names 
are of two sorts : Christian names and surnames. Christian names (also called 
“baptismal,” “given,” and “fore” names) are sometimes useful in an inquiry 
into the ancestry of an individual, at least as supplementary evidence or in 
dealing with a stock of fairly recent migration. But in general, Christian 
names are of little value for our purpose, flrst because many of them are 
cosmopolitan, and second because there is no telling what motive led to the 
selection of a particular baptismal name. If we assume that the name was 
handed down in the family, we still do not know whether it was on the paternal 
or the maternal side. 

In this inquiry surnames are our main concern. A name is called a surname 
when applied not to individuals but to family groups. As such, it is often 
regarded as a “family name,” thus giving the impression that the name 
belongs to the family, whereas the more correct notion is that the name is 
assigned to the family by society for its own convenience, more or less as 
parents assign a baptismal name to a child. Surnames can be classifled on 
the basis of occurrence as rare or common— if proper names can properly be 
called common— and the use of any particular surname is here to be thought 
of in terms of the number of people to whom society has assigned it. 

The term “ surname ” may be used with or without allowance for variations 
in spelling. This is an important distinction, and the principle governing the 
grouping of names must be clearly understood. Unless grouping has a pur- 
pose, we i^ould concur in the principle laid down by William Farr, whose 
contribution to nomenclatural science will be discussed presently, of reckoning 
every form of a surname, however slightly it may differ from others, as a 
separate surname. 

Farr holds that it is not usual to regard diverse forms as representing one 
name only, “nor would their bearers probably all concur in admitting the 
common origin of the several variations.” On the other hand, we must admit 
that odd forms often have signiflcance only when related to more familiar 
ones, and that the term “name” can properly have a generic meaning. In 
the generic sense, names are headings for variants of common origin. As 
will be seen, the assembling of American variants of names requires great 
care because the mixed antecedents of many speciflc names and the blending 
of name groups make it difficult to distinguish fundamental from accidental 
similarities. When it is necessary to combine American names into groups, 
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these groups must be defined by listing all variants included in them — pro- 
cedure which has been followed in this study, although the details are not 
reproduced here. 

SURNAMES AS INDEXES OF PATERNITY 

The fact that surnames are inherited gives them value as indexes of origin. 
Their hereditary nature is subject to exceptions, of course, since they undergo 
change; but whether modified or not, they are under the control of society 
and are designations of the male lines of descent. Consequently the analysis 
of a population based on surnames refers directly only to the male line ; but it 
can be assumed that the feminine population had the same origin as the 
masculine, that the maiden names which disappear in any generation showed 
the same proportions of various types as the names which replaced them ; and 
that the intermarriages between two stocks counterbalanced each other. Ap- 
plied to the American Colonies, this assumption is justified, since there is no 
indication of significant variation in the proportion of the sexes in the 
leading stocks. 

SOURCES OF FORMS 

The 1790 records do not list only original or immigrant names but show 
also names developed in America. Some of the original surnames have been 
superseded by these new forms and others by similar immigrant names. It 
is therefore necessary to note some general principles applying to both the 
classification of immigrant names and the interpretation of American forms 
in terms of them, in order to understand lists in which the two types are 
mingled. 

An entry in the 1790 record for a particular form does not necessarily indi- 
cate that the name goes back to an immigrant ancestor, and is therefore a 
European name. Changes may have taken place in the form since the 
arrival of the ancestor, or there may have been other departures from heredi- 
tary usage. For example, at a later period the family names of negroes were 
largely adopted from the whites with whom they were associated. 

Of the changes undergone by names, there are two principal types, the imi- 
tative and the adaptive. Besides these there is an indeterminate class. Imi- 
tative changes arise from comparison of names and are commonly called 
changes by analogy. The comparison involved is usually one of form, but 
sometimes the analogy is based upon meaning. Examples of the first kind 
of imitative change are the formers Caylar and Baylor, where the German 
Koehler and Beiler, respectively, were altered by analogy with Taylor. Imi- 
tative changes frequently cause familiar forms to replace strange ones; as, 
for example, Qrove for Graf by analogy of sound, Carpenter for Zimmerman by 
analogy of meaning, and Smith for Schmidt by analogy of both. 

Adaptive changes result from purely American habits of speech; they are 
largely adaptations of spelling to pronunciation, simplifications of pronun- 
ciation, or both. Thus Slaymaker is a variant of Schleiermacher, and Bale- 
grove of Pfalzgraf. These are purely linguistic changes, and are not based, 
like those in the first class, upon a comparison of surnames as such. 

The third, or undeterminate, class of changes is of comparatively small 
importance. Concerning them Ernest Weekley says: 

In 1790 one is struck by the prevalence of crude and grotesque nicknames, 
often obvious perversions of foreign names, but frequently, no doubt, deliber- 
ately assumed by or conferred on men who had cut even the surnominal tie 
with Emrope.' 


^SumameB, reprinted, N. T., 1927, pp. 8-9. 
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Weekley especially notices the crudity of some of the names, bnt what he 
says is not markedly different from Farr’s remarks, in a paper to be dis- 
cussed later, on names in English registers : 

Some of the terms which swell the list are so odd and even ridiculous that 
it is difficult to assign any satisfactory reason for their assumption in the 
first instance as family names, unless, indeed, as has been conjectured, they 
were nicknames or sobriquets which nether tiie first bearers nor their posterity 
could avoid. 

It is indeed difficult to understand how various odd names came into being, 
but they may generally be considered offshoots of the established nomenclature 
such as the biologists call ‘‘sports.” Names do not arise spontaneously nor 
do they exist without relationship to other names. All new names are formed 
on some kind of pattern, because the imagination always has a pattern in 
perception. Many new formations were drawn from the nickname idiom, an 
original source of names; but a large proportion of them are misconstructions 
of standard names, possibly misspellings by marshals of the census. Thus 
Lunch appears to have been intended for Lantz, and Boils for Boyles. In gen- 
eral people choosing new names had little choice, for names are commonly 
assigned rather than assumed. The number of surnames of indeterminate 
source can therefore be steadily reduced by detailed inquiry. 

In tracing an immigrant name, one may find entries in the census of 1790 
both for the original form and for a number of variants. Conversely, in 
analyzing the 1790 records, one must distinguish between forms supported 
by full heredity and forms developed in America ; the latter may or may not 
readily disclose the European antecedent. The difficulty is that many Amer- 
ican names are capable of diverse interpretations, and many European originals 
were common to several countries. 

SOITBCES or VBEQUENCmS OE NAMES 

We now turn from forms of names to their frequencies; that is, to their 
occurrences relative either to the population of the United States or to the 
total of some national stock. The frequency of a name is its representation 
relative to a total. Its currency is its frequency at a stated place and time; 
in this work the term applies to the United States in 1790. The following 
remarks on the interpretation of currency demand the tentative classification 
of name forms as “ immigrant ” and "American,” two categories which are not 
mutually exclusive. 

Even an immigrant name may have had several origins; such names range 
in geographical background from narrowly local to broadly cosmopolitan. 
Many of them originated in single countries or principalities or even smaller 
areas. Generally, localization meant limitation of numbers, yet many of the 
commonest names in colonial America came from single countries. On the 
other hand, many names of varying frequencies, including some generally 
thought of as characteristic of one country, were shared by several, sometimes 
in two or more linguistic areas. Smith, for sample, often considered an 
English name, and actually the commonest in Engli^ usage, is also the most 
largely used name in Scotland and very common in Ireland. Anderson has 
long been used in the whole British Isles, as w^l as in Sweden and elsewhere 
in the neighborhood of the North Sea and the Baltic. It is therefore always 
necessary to examine the possibility that the American bearers of such a 
name may have mixed antecedents. 

The bearers of one surname may be heterogeneous not only because of 
diverse immigrant origins but also because of its substitution for still other 
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names. Tims Smith is British on three counts, German by substitution for 
Schmidtf French by substitution for Le Fevre, and even more cosmopolitan 
because of its replacement of sundry other names. 

Sometimes names of apparently clear origin re<iuire some adjustment before 
being assigned. Somerset, for instance, seems clearly enough of English origin, 
yet there was at least one German of the name in the country at about the 
time we are considering, for William Kingdom makes mention of “ a German 
of the name of Somerset.” * 

A name developed in America is sometimes traceable to more than one 
original. An Instance is provided by the name Doty, which in New England 
was apparently borne mainly by the descendants of a man first known as 
Doten,^ while in the South it seems to have been most commonly an abbreviation 
of Doherty. 

When one considers the variety of interpretations that can be made of 
entries in the 1T90 records, one is convinced of the undesirability of classij^ing 
names entry by entry. When a name may indicate any one of several origins, 
it is often impossible to assign an individual bearer of it to a stock, without 
a genealogical inventory. Alternatives, therefore, can be properly handled 
only by “ factoring ” or prorating. Considered as Individual entries, the chances 
are equal that a Campbell, for example, is Scotch or Irish; and it is five 
to two that a Cunningham is Irish rather than Scotch. Since the minute 
examination of town^p and county lists as a means of gaging the probabilities 
is out of the question, the procedure is to use the alphabetic index of State 
records and subdivide the total numbers of Campbells and Cunninghams 
according to one’s knowledge of the general proportions. 

Both heredity and evolution must be taken into account in interpreting the 
number of bearers of a name in the 1790 census. A high frequency usually 
indicates common usage among immigrants, but in many instances it is ex- 
plained by early immigration and multiplication through several generations 
or by American favor. Paucity of bearers of a name may ordinarily be 
explained as the result of slight representation among immigrants, but disfavor 
may also have reduced its use. Thus the frequmicy of Suber in the Pennsyl- 
vania census shows clearly a German element in the population, but does not 
indicate the full measure because the name was replaced by Hoover, Hover, 
and other forms. 

This brief survey of the elements to be considered in the interpretation of 
frequencies demonstrates the need of sheeting the evidence to be used in a 
nomenclatural inquiry. Attention must be centered upon the names and 
name groups which are most nearly immigrant in character and least the 
results of transformation. 'Of the continually evolving mixture of immigrant 
nomenclatures the investigator must locate those parts which are relatively 
constant. 

NAMES WITH STtklKENG' OUBBUSNOT 

Attention is now directed to some of the names most numerously represented 
in the census of 1790. The main body of a nomenclature is in the names of 
high frequency, and perspective is obtained by first examining these statis- 
tically, rather than by minute attention to individual forms. 

The following table contains in four columns the surnames borne by at 
least one in 500 of the heads of families in the four most populous States for 
which the 1790 record is preserved. This table indicates that though there 


* Amerioa mA the British Oolonies. London, 1820, p. 29. 
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were fundamental similarities in nomenclature throughout the country, some 
names show wide variation of frequency in different regions. It suggests also 
that whatever significance names may have it is the common names which 
deserve the most attention. So many people bore such names as these that 
an explanation of their currency will account for the origin of large blocks of 
the population. 

Table l,^8umames attaining a representation of upwards of 1 m SOO in the 
1790 records of four States 


[The numerals shown are the numbers of bearers of the name per 100,000 of white population] 


Massacfliusetts (180 fami- 
lies or more recorded) 

New York (109 famines ; 
or more recorded) 

Pennsylvania (149 fomfiies 
or more recorded) 

North Carolina (106 
families or more re- 
corded) 

Adams, 497. 

Allen, 663. 

AUen, 314. 

Anderson, 213. 

Alexander, 226. 
AUen, 291. 

Baker, 397. 

Bates, 208. 

Briggs, 291. 

Brown, 865. 

Baker, 304. 

Brown, 744. 

Brown, 678. 

Baker, 249. 

BeU, 266. 

Brown, 643. 

Chase, 236. 

Clark, 692. 

Coffin, 204. 

Cole, 206. 

Cook, 235. 

Curtis, 225. 

Carpenter, 270. 
Clark, 260. 

Cook, 229. 

Clark, 234. 

CampbeU, 217. 
Carter, 247. 
Clark, 272. 

Cox, 278. 

Davis, 663. 

Davis, 372. 

Davis, 431. 

Davis, 748. 

Ellis, 222. 


Evans, 216. 

Edwards, 261. 
EUis, 200. 

Foster, 644. 

French, 251. ** 
Fuller, 291. 


Fisher, 259. 


Gardner, 269. 

Green, 308. 

Green, 336. 


Green, 266. 

HaU, 380. 

Hill, 306. 

Howard, 241. 

Hunt, 227. 

Horton, 202. 

Hunt, 218. 


HaU, 342. 

Harris, 390. 

HiU, 346. 

Johnson, 420. 

Jones, 446. 

Johnson, 297. 
Jones, 386. 

Johnson, 206. 
Johnston, 310. 
Jones, 397. 

Jackson, 304. 
Johnson, 289. 
Johnston, 616. 
Jones, 1,084. 

King, 231. 

King, 206. 


King, 278. 

Leonard, 236. 

Lewis, 241. 

Lincoln, 218. 

Lawrence, 224. 
Lewis, 281. 

Lewis, 204. 

Long, 268. 

Lee, 219. 

Lewis, 326. 

Miller, 212. 

Morse, 366. 

Miller, 651. 

Moore, 202. 

Martin, 311. 

Miller, 1,047. 
Moore, 395. 

Moyer, 211. 

Martin, 323. 
MiUer, 291. 
Moore, 661. 
Morgan, 226. 
Morris, 228. 
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Tab£LB 1 . — Surnames attaining a representation of upwa/rds of 1 in 600 in the 
1190 records of four SiaJes-^ontinued 


[The numerals shown are the numbers of bearers of the name per 100,000 of white population] 


Massachusetts <130 fami- 
lies or more recorded) 

New York (109 families 
or more recorded) 

Pennsylvania (149 families 
or more recorded) 

North Carolina (105 
families or more re- 
corded) 

Parker, 426. 

Peirce, 346. 

Perkins, 233. 
Phillips, 236. 

Pratt, 356. 

Palmer, 257. 


Parker, 384. 
Powell, 249. 

Price, 211. 

Eeed, 383. 

Rice, 340. 
Richardson, 386. 
Robinson, 201. 
Rogers, 305. 

Russell, 274. 

Rogers, 220. 

Reed, 262. 

Roberts, 205. 

Roberts, 205. 
Rogers, 259. 

Shaw, 251. 

Smith, 1,581. 

Snow, 277. 

Stone, 319. 

Smith, 1,810. 

Scott, 236. 

Smith, 1,129. 
Stewart, 211. 

Sanders, 215. 
Scott, 204. 

Smith, 1,383. 

Taylor, 330. 

Thayer, 316. 
Thomas, 222. 
Turner, 202. 

Taylor, 297. 
Thompson, 218. 

Taylor, 268. 
Thomas, 313- 
Thompson, 274. 

Taylor, 548. 
Thomas, 268. 
Thompson, 255. 
Turner, 257. 

Walker, 282. 
Wheeler, 307. 

White, 590. 
Whitney, 241. 
Williams, 460. 
Wood, 458. 

Wright, 304. 

Weeks, 200. 

White, 301. 
Williams, 380. 
Wood, 451. 

Wright, 259. 

Walker, 208. 
Weaver, 252. 
White, 271. 
Williams, 321. 
Wilson, 370. 

Walker, 320. 
Ward, 280. 
Watson, 202. 
White, 512. 
Williams, 1,016. 
Wilson, 445. 
Wood, 217. 
Wright, 219. 



Young, 317. 



Questions are immediately suggested by the similarities and dissimilarities 
appearing tn these lists. The constant eminence of certain names offers occa- 
sion for studying the similarities of population groups, while the absence of 
other names from some of the lists leads one to ascertain whether they had 
little currency in these States or whether they narrowly missed classification 
among the names of highest currency. It is natural to ask why there were so 
few names listed under New York and Pennsylvania as compared with the 
other two States. The antecedents of these populations were mixed to such 
a degree that only the most favored names attained the designated currency 
(1 in 500), and consequently attention is drawn for the most part to names 
shared by two or more stocks. Perhaps the lists appear English to a surprising 
degree. If so, it is partly because the English stock was the only one present 
in sufiadent proportions to give its characteristic names high currency and 
partly because many of the names are only nominally En^ish. Not only were 
they common among the Scotch and Irish but they were also used by other 
stocks. In the Pennsylvania lists, for example, many of them were used by 
Germans, Fisher being substituted for Fischer, Long for Lang, and Weaver 
for Weher. 
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PATTEOECN OB' NAMES AS A SOdAI. OHARACTEBISTIO 

Names such as the foregoing were of such general use that their numbers 
were little affected by the rates of reproduction in particular families. The 
people who bore them are not to he thought of as families, but rather as popu- 
lation groups capable by their size of representing the average in vitality, 
number of children, etc., of the larger groups to which they belong. Name 
frequencies are therefore significant in that they are subject to general laws 
such as control the growth of population. 

Evidently one should be slow to assume blood relationships among the bearers 
of any surname. This stands as a warning to untrained students of history 
who are quick to think people of one name “ all descended from ” a certain 
immigrant. This error is most likely to affect the interpretation of names in 
dealing with those supposed to be peculiar to certain areas. Adams is such a 
one, occurring only among the Massachusetts names in the table above. This 
does demonstrate that it had a special advantage in New England, but the very 
number of persons bearing it in one State shows that they could scarcely have 
been related. Furthermore, it was common throughout the country, though 
nowhere to such a degree as in Massachusetts. Massachusetts shows 324 heads 
of families named Adams; New York, 94; Pennsylvania, 115; and North 
Carolina, 104. 

The repetition of a name is thus to be esqilained in terms of society rather 
than it terms of a family. This is most evidently true of names of the highest 
frequency, but it will appear later than many of even the rarest names are 
not spasmodic, but occur in regular though slight reflection of their frequency 
in the original homes of the stocks bearing them. Admitting that numbers 
insure impartiality, it is practicable to assume that the fortunes of families 
have only an incidental relation to the currencies of names, eiqpecially since 
the lists we are dealing with are made up largely of the bearers of common 
names. On this point CPG^ says : 

The tendency of the population at that period to group under surnames of 
frequent occurrence is tadicated by the fact that 11,934 names represented less 
than 1 per cent of the white population, 11,742 represented 15.7 per cent, and 
the remaining 3,661 names specified in Table III represented 83.8 per cent.^ 

In examining common names, therefore, we are justified in looking for a 
certain stability of occurrence. Those whose distribution appears to be hap- 
hazard are almost invariably of small numbers. The distribution of moderately 
common names was doubtless somewhat influenced by the fortunes of particular 
families and individuals, yet regularized by the fairly large numbers of families 
bearing them. 

Although comparative nomenclature is not concerned primarily with families, 
there is some advantage in thinking of the population f dr a moment in terms 
of specific settlers and their families, in order to consider what evidence names 
can offer concerning the character of the populations of the several States. 

INTEBBELATIONS OF THE POPULATIONS OF THE STATES 

In an examination of the indexes of the State lists one is impressed by the 
Interrelationships among them. To be sure, there are always names of mod- 
erate frequency in individual States which do not appear in others, but there 
is invariably a general continuity. The spread of particular families is illus- 
trated by the number of Cmtis households. This surname, associated with 
that of Washington, was probably a purely family designation, yet the Oustises 


^ F. 115, OP& reports a total of 27,387 surnames. 
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were not confined to one narrow area. Nine Oustis families were recorded in 
New York, three in Virginia (besides one Cuatus), and one each in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and North Carolina (besides one more Oustus in Maryland). 

New York, because of its Dutch settlements, is the outstanding instance 
of a State containing a large element of separate origin from the rest of the 
country. Yet there are few name groups peculiar to the State. Materials for 
comparison are collected in Table 111 of €P€f, which sets forth important 
names and some, though not all, of their variants. This table shows that 
there were in fact names peci^ar to New York, such as Blauvelt, Bogardua, 
Bradt, Bmtia, Olute, Qroat, Qroeal>eoh, Saal>rouch, Houghtalevi, Onderdfjmht 
Polhemua. Certain names beginning with Van appear also to occur only in 
New York, simply because variants without the prefix have not been assembled 
in the table. But many surnames commonly associated with New York alone 
were merely centered there. The following cases illustrate a not uncommon 
type of distribution. 

There were 23 Brinckerhoft households in New York, 8 in Pennsylvania, and 
1 in South Carolina; Brundage, New York 36, Connecticut 3, Pennsylvania 2, 
Vermont and Massachusetts 1 each; (Van) Baak^ky New York 27, Pennsyl- 
vania 16, Maryland 1; Conklm, New York 195, Pennsylvania 6, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and North Carolina, 1 each ; Oountrymant New York 13, 
Pennsylvania 6, South Carolina 2, Virginia 1; Halatead, New York 57, Vir- 
ginia 5, Pennsylvania 4. Probably aU these names indicate family groups. 
Some more numerously represented names give even clearer evidence of inter* 
relation among the States. Bennet and Livingaton, names commonly asso- 
ciated with New York, are shown to be by no means peculiar to that area. 
There were 143 Benneta listed in New York,® partly through the special infiu- 
ence of the elder Bennet, an Englishman who early settled in New Netherland; 
but the name had a total of 713 entries, with not fewer than 22 in any State. 
The lAvmgatona also were centered in New York, with 54 entries there, but 
the remainder of the 117 were scattered through 9 other States. Many other 
names, su(fii as Romine, Roae, Rouae, Rowe, and Rowley, were more numer- 
ously represented in New York than elsewhere, but were nevertheless 
between most of the country and the old world. 

At the other extreme from a ** family” name such as Ouatia is Smith, the 
most noncommittal of all. Consider its distribution throughout the country 
as a whole. Even though, as was suggested above, Snwth is often a name 
developed in America, the following figures show the joint origins of the 
populations in the several States: 

Taklb 2 . — Proportiona of Smitha per 10,000 of population 


Connecticut 189 South Carolina 147 

New York 180 North Carolina 138 

Vermont 172 Maryland 119 

Massachusetts.' 159 Pennsylvania 113 

Rhode Island 156 Virginia 112 

New Hampshire 149 Maine 112 

In view of the evidence presented by names ranging from rare to highly 
common, it is apparent that the State populations are not to be treated as 


separate units, but as interrelated parts of the whole population of the 
country, showing no marked discontinuity. Thus the concept of original set- 
tlements with sharp outlines is untenable, and we can not determine, from a 
knowledge of the original immigrant populations of Virginia, New York, and 
Massachusetts, who lived there in 1790. 
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DlSTEaBIlTIOR OF NAMES AISTD FAMILIES 

In the last section it was pointed ont that names presumably home by blood 
relatives are usually found scattered over several States. When we turn to 
names not predominantly “ family ” names, still more extensive connections 
between the States are to be expected. Therefore it is reasonable to assume 
that the bearers of moderately common names in any one State are not to be 
thought of as clear-cut family clusters, but rather as the nuclei of various 
family groups, together with fragments of groups centered elsewhere. Fami- 
lies bearing common names can not, of course, be readily distinguished from 
each other; nevertheless they presumably spread about in the same way as 
those families which can be more clearly traced. The bearers of common 
names can therefore be considered as representing families well intermingled. 

The intermingling of fa mili es under one name may be Illustrated by refer- 
ence to Adams, a name generally associated with New England alone. It is 
probable that most descendants of the early New England Adaiases were living 
there in 1790, but that some of them had scattered. A Massachusetts family 
of the name may have had a branch in Connecticut, whidi in turn may have had 
an offshoot in that part of Pennsylvania settled from Connecticut. Another 
family of Adamses settling in the same State may have expanded to Maine. 
Still another may have been represented in the Cape May settlements of New 
Jersey, which were largely of New England stock. While these New England 
families were spreading other Adamses in other States were doing the same. 
Unrelated families bearing the name were living in New York and Virginia, 
and by 1790 some of these had contributed to the roll of Adamses in the New 
England States. Consequently groups of bearers of any name, Adams or an- 
other, deny the value of analysis by specific settlement. The interconnections 
of groups of bearers of a name having been established, questions present 
themselves as to the origins of the many families which composed these large 
groups. We are particularly concerned with determining whether the name 
frequencies of Europe can throw any light on the origins of the more common 
American names ; and if so, whether the same principles can be applied to the 
interpretation of names of lower frequency. Fortunately European nomencla- 
ture has been examined statistically, so that there is available a considerable 
body of data on the name frequencies among the populations from whidi the 
American settlers were drawn. The following sections are devoted to a survey 
of the most important of these studies. 

AXTTBOBITATlVa STODZES OF EUBOPBAN XTSAGB 

The first students of comparative family nomenclature were George Graham,* 
Registrar General for England and Wales in the 1850’s, and William Farr.^ 


*MaJ. George Graham, second son of Sir James Graham, first Baronet of Netherby, 
Carlisle, entered the East India Co.’s service and retired as major (First India Regiment) 
in 1831, having been military secretary in Bombay 1828-1880; private secretary to his 
brother, Sir James Graham, Secretary of State; Registrar General of births, deaths, and 
marriages for Fn gTa.itd and Wales, 1842-1879. He died May 20, 1888, in London. His 
tenure of office as Registrar General covered the census of 1851, 1861, and 1871, and 
he was responsible for the publication of the annual reports each year. The actual 
compilation of the report on nomendature in England and Wales was the work of Dr. 
William Farr, statistical superintendent in the general registrar office at that time. 
(Information by W. J. Cook, Esq,, for the Registrar General.) 

’William Farr, 1807-1883, statistician. From 1837 to 1879 in the Registrar General’s 
office ; assistant commissioner for Ihe census of 1851 and 1861, and commissioner for that 
of 1871, writing most of the reports on the three; author of many papers on general 
statistics and on life tables for Insurance. (Information available \q encyclopedias.) 
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Farr was the first to raise questions concerning the number and range of 
family names and to answer them, at least in part, by the examination of large 
lists. He provides us with data on the variety of names current in England 
and Wales in the middle of the last century. He noted the peculiarities of the 
nomenclatures of Wales and Cornwall and described the usages in other parts 
of the country. He paid special attention to the commoner English names, 
examined the occurrences in a combined record of over 2,500,000 entries, and 
made a table of the 50 leading names and their frequencies, estimating the 
numbers of their bearers in England and Wales in 1853. He observed that 
one could ascertain “ with tolerable certainty the relative numbers of the ad- 
herents of each.” He raised but did not answer questions about the history of 
the relative numbers and about the details of local distribution. 

The next authority, in point of time, is Robert Stark, physician in the office 
of the Registrar General for Scotland in the 1860’s.® He prepared a table of the 
50 leading names of that country in 1861, compared it with Farr’s, and sur- 
veyed their distribution. This was followed two years later by another study 
extended to cover 150 names or groups of names, which accounted for practi- 
cally half the population of Scotland. In this investigation he studied rather 
carefully the relative frequencies of various names and devoted considerable 
attention to the varieties of distribution. 

The occurrence of names was next examined by Albert Heintze,® a German 
etymologist, who published in 1882 Die Deutschen Familiennamen. He studied 
the history, distribution, and relative frequency of leading German names and 
types of names. He was the first thorough student of geographical distribution. 
He based his observations on the enlistment records of 1870-71 and regularly 
studied names in the light of their frequency, but unfortunately did not present 
any tables of the numbers observed. 

In 1890 Henry B. Guppy” published his Homes of Family Names in Great 
Britain, which unlike the works of Farr and Stark, was an unofficial inquiry. 
His object was not to specify leading names but to investigate the nomencla- 
ture of the masses in relation to geography. He set out to inquire whether 
there was regularity in the apparently indiscriminate distribution of surnames 

* Dr. Robert Stark was the first superintendent of statistics in the office of the Registrar 
General for Scotland, being appointed to that position in 1855. He held the appointment 
for nearly 20 yeari^ resigning in 1874. He died in 1890. Doctor Stark was a 
doctor of medicine of Edinburgh University, a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, a licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and a fellow 
of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. In addition to being the author of various 
reports he contributed many articles to medical Journals and also wrote on a variety of 
other subjects. (Information supplied by J. C. Dunlop, Esq., Registrar General for 
Scotland.) 

•Albert Heintze, 1831-1906, was professor (OterleTirer) at the Gymnasium in Stolp, 
Pomerania, for many years, apparently to the age of 75, and was reputed to have been 
a devoted teacher and an energetic, painstaking scholar. Die deutschen Familien-Namen, 
gesoUohtlioh, geographdsch, sprachlich, was first published in 1882 (Halle) ; second edi- 
tion, 1903. After his death his friend Cascorbi published the third edition (enlarged from 
the original author’s notes) in 1908, the fourth in 1914, and the fifth in 1922 (enlarged 
and revised). Heintze also published Deutsoher Sprachhort^ ein Stil und Wdrterhuch, 
Leipzig 1899-1900, also Out Deutsche Bine Anleitung mr Yermeidung der hduflgsten 
Verstdsse gegm den gvden Bprachgehrauch etc., sixth edition?, Berlin, 1895, also an 
essay (1877) on the medieval poem Gregorius e/uf dem Steine. (Information by A. B. 
Faust, Cornell.) 

» Henry Brougham Guppy, 1854-1926, naturalist. Traveled extensively first as a 
surgeon in the Royal Navy (1876—1885) and later as a botanist, specializing on plant- 
dispersal and littoral fauna. Gold medalist, Linnean Society, 1917. Published only the 
one book on names, his other publications dealing with the natural history of the 
Solomon Islands, Hawaii, Fiji, West Indies, and Azores. (Who^s WhOj 1926.) 
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over Great Britain, and concluded that there was actually an orderly arrange- 
ment.“ This opinion was reached first by attention to the usage of the settled 
farming population, and second by concentration on names exceeding an estab- 
lished minimum frequency. Eliminating rare usage heightened the focus, 
and disregarding the city populations enabled him to ascertain the original 
homes of the names and the character of their distribution at the opening 
of the industrial era. He gives details on the occurrence of some 4,000 English 
names, expresses their numbers in percentages of the farming groups in the 
counties, and characterizes generally the nomenclatures of the counties of 
England and Scotland in terms of names classified according to distribution 
and frequency. In his classification according to distribution he- found that 
of the 4,100 names of not uncommon use in England and Wales about 2,400 
were local in single counties. Seventeen of the names occurred in over three- 
quarters of the counties, 61 in over half but not more than three-quarters, and 
134 in at least a quarter but not more than a half. The remaining names of 
the 4,100 occurred originally in small districts ranging in extent from two to 
nine counties. 

Like Heintze he studied companionships among names, but from the point of 
view of the ecologist rather than from that of the specialist in dialects. His 
attention, moreover, was centered upon specific names rather than on types. 
It is also to be noted that he discovered systematic supplementary and comple- 
mentary usages, showing similar names occurring together (supplementary) 
and in different places (complementary). His study of Scotch nomenclature 
was intended primarily to give perspective on usage lu the border counties. 

The greatest investigator in the field is Sir Robert Matheson, assistant 
Registrar General for Ireland in the 1890’s.“ Starting with the fundamentals, 
he has covered the field thoroughly. It was his intention to tabulate the out- 
standing names and groups of names in Irish usage after the manner of Farr 
and Stark, but this work was delayed for some years by the necessity of pre- 
paring a codification of the variants and synonyms of Irish names. Having 
made this, he analyzed the frequencies of names in the Irish birth records of 
1890, covering about 105,000 entries. From this analysis he not only deter- 
mined upon the leading Irish names and establi^ed their ratios but worked out 
in detail the distributions and group relationships of all but the rare names 
in the Irish records. His contribution is the more impressive in that Iri^ 
nomenclature, in some respects more complicated than those of Great Britain 
and Germany, had had comparatively little study, whereas the other outstand- 
ing investigators mentioned were able to profit by the earlier work of etymolo- 
gists and to set forth their mathematical findings in the light of previous 
philological observations. Despite the disadvantages against which he had to 
work, Matheson’s record of Irish usage is exemplary for the purposes of com- 
parative study. 

All the above-mentioned authorities examined the relationships of names, 
noting the total numbers of different forms appearing in the records and 
characterizing to some extent the whole nomenclatures of the several coun- 
tries. All except Farr observed the natural groupings of names, Matheson 
in particular making an elaborate codification of Irish nomenclature which 

“ Homes of Familg Names in Great Britain, pp. 6, 6. 

u Right Hon. Sir Robert Jdsdwin Matheson 1845-1926, harrlster-at-law. Entered the 
General Registration office, Dublin, in 1877, as secretary; assistant, 1879-1900; Com- 
missioner of Irish Census 1881, 1891, 1901, Registrar General 1900-1909. PublicationB 
other than on names, treating Irish marriage laws ; injuries to farm crops ; housing of 
people in Ireland. \Who*9 Who, 1926.) 
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shows relationships in derivation and relative numbers. Matheson and Guppy 
extended their studies to cover all names of more than rare occurrence, and 
reassembled their data to show varying usages in counties and districts. 
Less is known about the natural groupings and local occurrences of Scotch 
names than of En^h and Irish, but some notes on local conditions are 
provided by Stark and Guppy. 

In all the populations studied there was found a great range of frequen- 
cies, although some nomenclatures showed more variety than others. In every 
case a comparatively small number of names accounted for a substantial 
part or the population. In England, for example, although Farr estimated 
that some 85,000 different names were in use, 50 of them accounted col- 
lectively for 18 per cent of the population. Scotland shows less variety in 
nomenclature than England; according to Stark, only about 7,000 different 
forms were current. Stark’s statement, however, is not as reliable as Farr’s, 
since he was less precise in the definition of specific forms. His observation, 
allowing for some variability in spelling, was that the 50 most common 
names accounted for approximately 30 per cent of the population of Scot- 
land. In his second study he found that 150 names were borne by 47 per 
cent of the population. It is therefore evident that the common names are 
important not only individually but collectivdy, and that those of rarer 
occurrence, even when combined, account for a small part of the population. 

Fortunat^y the studies made by the British registrars can be considered 
essentially accurate in th^ statements of frequency ratings. To control 
his findings, Farr compared records of different periods and used the fre- 
quencies of Smith and Jones as specimens. He noted some irregularities in 
the occurrence of common names in specific records, even when compara- 
tiv^y large numbers were Involved; yet he felt he was able to ascertain the 
relative numbers with “tolerable certainty.” An anonymous commentator 
writing in the Comhill Magazme in 1868 “ examined the dependability of Farr’s 
figures, and inquired somewhat into the constancy of occurrence of leading 
names. His observations indicate that the proportions of bearers of specific 
names are somewhat variable, but that a number of common names 
together provide reliable data. Stark, like Farr, criticized his own figures, 
and observed that his first conclusions concerning numbers and r^ative fre- 
quencies were strikingly confirmed by subsequent inquiry. Although Matheson 
commented in detail upon the unreliability of Irish filing and upon changes 
in usage during the nineteenth century, his study gives the impression that 
the frequei^cies of common Irish names grouped according to their roots 
constitute ifignificant data. 

OOMPASATIVB STUDY OF FSEQUIiiNGIES 

In approaching the comparative study of frequencies in Europe and America 
we must bear in mind that many names of infrequent occurrence in Europe 
were not represented at all in colonial America. This fact does not Invalidate 
the evidence offered by all names, but it does draw attention to the difference^ 
for statistical purposes, between rare and common names. The latter provide 
the investigator with the most useful material. 

Both Farr and Stark compared the frequencies of common names in a 
number of records. Farr, comparing several annual records of birth first 
with each other and then with records of marriages and deaths, found that 
the proportions of bearers of the common names remained fairly constant 


VoL 17, pp. 405-420. 
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through all the records, but that the total number of names varied according 
to the size of the registers. His comparisons indicated that about 35,000 
different names were used in England and Wales. One register of 157,000 
entries showed almost exactly 25,000 different surnames; another of 118,000 
entries showed nearly 21,000 surnames. The two contained 32,818 different 
names, of which only 13,201 were common to both. These fluctuations are 
the result of competition of the rarer names in the limited cumulation. The 
greater the frequency of a name, the more certain it was to be represented 
in the annual registers and the more constant was its proportion. 

Farr compared the occurrences of the 50 most common surnames in 9 
quarterly Indexes of births, 8 of deaths, and 8 of marriages, and satisfled 
himself that their relative numbers were dependably constant.** Thus it 
appears that such a record as Farr’s, dealing only with common names, 
be confldently relied on as a basis for comparative study; the same can be 
said of Stark’s, which, though more extensive, deals with names of high fre- 
quency. The data provided by Matheson and Guppy on less common names 
must necessarily be used with greater caution. The evidential value of rare 
names is lessened by the fact that their representation in limited lists is 
fortuitous. 

Conclusions based upon comparisons with European usage, however, are 
useless for our purpose, unless the proportions of common names remained fairly 
constant over a long period of time. The authorities referred to above studied 
the nomenclature of the nineteenth century, and the immigrants into whose 
origins we are inquiring left Europe during the seventeenth and ei^teenth 
centuries. Farr himself ai^ed, "Do these common names hold the same rank 
in point of numbers which they had at flrst or have some of them spread 
and multiplied more rapidly than others?”** After careful examination of 
the problem, I believe that one may depend upon the constancy of occurrence 
of the leading English and Welsh names throughout the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, if care is taken to avoid a few whidti upaderwent 
modiflcations in spelling. 

Though a study of the history of English and Welsh nomenclature i^ows 
the former to be more constant in its pattern, the Wdlsh names transmitted 
to America as shown in the census of 1790 follow very closely the proportions 
observed by Farr. It is possible to study the transference of Welsh names 
very effectively because of their relatively limited area of origin; they are 
not, like English names, subject to the irregularities which go with a wider 
geographical distribution. Since the American records of 1790 agree sub- 
stantially in the frequencies of common Welsh names with Farr’s observations 
in the nineteenth century, and since the proportions of common English names 
are known to be more constant than those of the Welsh, it is safe to assume 
that the features of both nomendatures have been fairly constant since the 
seventeenth century. 

The same can not be said of Irish usage. Family nomenclature there was 
in the process of formation when migration to America began, and it is only 
recently that even the most conomon Irish names attained established i^eUings. 
Matheson’s record of 1890 does not represent the usage of earlier generations 
in Ireland as far as individual surnames are concerned. It does, however, 
show the proportions of groups of names etymologically allied. These groups. 


u Sixteenth Annnal Beport of the Registrar General. London, 1856, p. xz. 
“p. xix. 

118640-32 ^10 
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formed about elemental names or roots, can be considered constant functions 
of Irish population. 

Scotch nomenclature is of an intermediate character between the English 
and the Irish. It contains some names of established spelling and constant 
frequency ; others, used as clan designations, are variable in spelling, and can 
be considered constant functions only when the variants are grouped. 

Any comparison of American and European frequencies must take account 
of the Americanization of foreign names. All names, even English, under- 
went modification in America, those least common and least natural to English 
speech generally suffering the greatest change. Consequently only Welsh and 
English names can be relied on to preserve their original forms in America. 
After Welsh and English follow, in order of increasing susceptibility to change, 
Scotch, Irish, and German names; other non-British forms were subject to 
the greatest modification of all. The acceptance of English standards was 
due in part to the maturity of the English nomenclature and in part to the 
large numbers of Englishmen in the colonies. 

The question may be raised whether class migration would lessen the value 
of the comparison of frequencies in American and European usage. Along 
with the common belief that names are connected with family strains there 
is the idea that names are stratified socially, and that American nomenclature 
may not therefore be a true reflection of the nomenclature of the original 
homes of immigrants. This objection is indeed applicable to rare names, 
the bearers of which may belong to limited classes; but it does not affect 
common names, which by their numbers and wide geographical distribution are 
shown to be functions of the masses. Guppy ^ examined carefully the occur- 
rences of English names of all degrees of commonness, and found that they 
were not to be classified according to social position. Hence, even though 
one believe that America was settled largely by people without property, he 
may still e^ect to find the familiar European names represented in about 
the same proportions in America as in Europe. 

OSOGBAPHICAL OBIGINS 

The authoritative studies mentioned, supplemented by some etymological data, 
enable us to determine the origins of names on the basis of established fre- 
quencies. Since the British authorities take account of political divisions, it 
is possible to assign names on the basis of frequencies not only to the three 
main divisions of the British Isles but to some extent to counties. Information 
can thus be gained concerning the origins of British names within limited areas. 
Continental names, on the other hand, can be treated only in linguistic divisions. 
In these studies the English, Scotch, and Irish elements of the population will 
be presented on the basis of national origins,*^ but the German stock is to be 
understood as of German-speaking origin, without distinguishing Germans from 
Austrians and Swiss. I do not examine the occurrence of Dutch and French 
names for the purposes of this report; such information as I now have would 
not permit the determination of specific national origins. 


of Family Names in Great Britain, pp. 9, 10. 

These estimates refer, of course, to blood strains, as was indicated in the quotation 
from OPG introducing the consideration of nomenclatural methods of Inquiry; they do 
not Indicate the immediate provenance of immigrants. Some families, for example, may 
have spent a considerable time, even several generations, in Canada or the West Indies 
before arriving in the area we know as the tfnited States. 
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BEFLBGTION OF FEEQtrENCIES IN NOMENCXATUBE 

In general the nomenclature of a country peopled by immigration reflects the 
nomenclatural characteristics of the original home of the population, the fre- 
quencies of names in the new country bearing a deflnite relation to those ih 
the parent area. Thus the American colonies, settled by immigration from many 
areas, used a composite nomenclatural system which reflected the usages of 
several European sources of immigration. Notice that the various areas from 
which names were brought to America are not necessarily whole countries. 
Emigration from a populous country, for example, may have proceeded at 
different rates and under different circumstances from its several parts; in 
such a case it is necessary to consider separately the reflected nomenclatures of 
these parts. 

The reflection of frequencies is the foimdation of the interpretation of 
American nomenclature. Tentatively, at any rate, the frequent and regular 
occurrence of a name in the 1790 lists, compared with its occurrence in its 
native European area, is to be considered indicative of the proportion of its 
stock to the whole population. Other explanations of currency may be found, 
which will affect the final selection of names constituting clear evidences of 
origin, but the first step is to examine the regular frequencies in the country 
as a whole and in the several States, leaving the irregularities and fortuitous 
occurrences for later consideration. 

American nomenclature has been described as a composite, but it is a 
composite which has undergone modification in America. This modification of 
names is the chief factor preventing the perfect refiection of European 
frequencies. Before going further it is necessary to look for a moment at the 
general process of Americanization of immigrant names. 

AMERICAN NOMENCLATURE AS A MODIFIED COMPOSITE 

In the mixture of nomenclatures found in colonial America evolution was 
more lively than in the more homogeneous systems of European countries. 
Aside from the general fact that any new nomenclatural pattern is unstable 
and dynamic, there were two chief reasons for the greater evolutionary vigor 
of surnames in America. First, when specific surnames were imported from 
more than one European country they gained by their combination a numerical 
advantage which they had not had in their several original homes. For 
example, though the pattern of American names was largely English, it was 
not narrowly so; names like Smith, Taylor, Brown, Johnson, and "Wilson, 
because they were common all over the Briti^ Isles, are more conspicuous 
in America than Jones, Hall and Parker, which are characteristically English 
and not British. In the second place, many non-English names were intro- 
duced, especially in the eighteenth century, which were immediately subjected 
to change and adapted to American speech. 

Three phases are to be observed in the evolution of American nomenclature. 
To begin with, it was a mixture or composite of European nomenclatures. 
Second, this mixture became a blend; that is, the various elements of the 
original mixture were fused, and there was a partial disapx)earance of foreign 
forms. The third and final phase is the modification of the blend by the 
adaptation of names to American speech and the pattern of American 
nomenclature. 

^Though these phases are distinguishable. It is neverth^ess necessary to 
remember that the processes of mixing, blending, and adapting all went on 
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together. The result was a nomenclature essentially a mixture but adapted 
as a whole to American society. 

A SECTION OF THE CENSUS 

For the sake of concrete illustration, let us now examine a section of a 
State list on the basis of reflected frequencies and of the development of an 
American nomenclature. In the following statement, a portion of the Pennsyl- 
vania census is analyzed and a preliminary interpretation of name currency is 
made in the light of (1) data provided by Graham, Stark, Matheson, and 
Guppy; (2) usage observed in the records of arrivals in Pennsylvania: (3) 
data provided by Heintze on German names and by Kuhns on the Pennsyl- 
vania German; and (4) supplementary reference to county directories of 
Scotland and military rosters of France. In this statement each name is 
followed by a letter in parentheses, denoting the frequency of its occurrence: 
a, indicates that the name was used by 1 or more in every 1,000 of the heads 
of families in the Pennsylvania census; b, from 1 in every 2,000 to 1 in every 
1,000 ; 0 , from 1 in every 4,000 to 1 in every 2,000; and d, 1 in every 8,000 to 1 
in every 4,000. In terms of number of entries, these designations have the 
following meanings: a, 74 entries or more; b, 37 to 73; c, 18 to 36; d, 9 to 17. 
Names used by fewer than one family head in 8,000 are passed over to heighten 
the focus. 

HXUSTEATIVE INTEEPBETATION OF A SECTION OF A STATE LIST, CENSUS OP 1790 

All the names in the Pennsylvania index with more than eight entries from 

jRo- to the end of jB 

Koad (b) — ^Transliteration or “English spelling” of Both — ^a highly common 
German name. 

Roads (o) — ^Americanization of the above in -«. Also an English name peculiar 
to Bucks. Version of the English names Bhodes and Rhoades. 

Roan (d) — ^Irish have this spelling and also Rowan, Boughm, and Bohan. 
Given names indicate German antecedents. German origin unknown. 

Robb (o) — ^A Scotch and Irish name. Highly common among Scots. Occa- 
sionally for Baul>, a rare German name. 

Roberts (u)— Predominantly English but somewhat cosmopolitan. Was 
prevalent in three-fourths of England and Wales ; orighml ratio 1 in 236 
English. May have replaced the uncommon English Prolert, Scotch 
McBoJ)ert or Irish McRol)erts. This name of low frequency among Scots 
or Irish, but both used Robert, capable of Americanization to this form. 
There was a rare German surname of this spelling and the moderately 
common name of Buppert. Bo'bert was a highly common French name. 

Robertson (c)— A leading Scotch name. Original Scotch ratio over 1 per 100. 
Occasionally Irish and English. English antecedents limited to extreme 
northern counties. In Pennsylvania probably includes some members of a 
family of the early Swedes named Boibertsson. Some loss in natural ratio 
by variability. (See Robeson.) 

Robeson (b) — Variant of Scotch Robertson and possibly of English Robson, 
The latter was prevalent in flve counties of England and occasional in 
Scotland but did not become a common Pennsylvania name (only one 
entry). 

Robins (d) — ^A local (4 county) English name. Americanization of Robin 
and possibly Bobinet, moderately common French names. 

Robinson (a) — ^Predominantly English. Prevalent in three-fourths of Fin- 
land; original ratio 1 in 276 of English. Signiflcant Irish use. Rare m 
Scotland. Not so cosmopolitan but more Irii^ than Roberta. Some loss 
in natural ratio by variability. (See Robison.) 
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Robisok (5) — ^American version of the above. 

Rode (d)— A German name. Version of German Roth, Rohde, and Rhode, 
the first of which was highly common among Germans. 

RoDEEMEL (d) — German Rothaermel, 

Rodgees (c) — A rare English name (rather peculiar to Derby) ; companion to 
Rogers. A common Irish name. The Scots had the name Rodger. Com- 
pare Rogers. To the extent the “ ^ ” is significant this name derived first 
from Derby, secondly from Ireland and thirdly from Scotland (for 
Rodger). Pennsylvanians to this day are prone to “spell Rogers with 
a d.” 

Rodeuok (d) — German Rothrock. Probably ultimately becomes Roderick but 
this was a Celtic given name and not a surname. 

Rogbes (b )— a name prevalent in five-eighths of England. Outside of Pennsyl- 
vania has tended to replace Rodgers. A common Irish name, somewhat 
more so than Rodgers. Americanization of Roger and Rodger, not un- 
common Scotch names. Americanization of the moderately common French 
Roger. 

Rood (d)— German Roth (see Root). Also an English name peculiar to 
Somerset 

Roop (c) — German Rupp and Rapp, especially the former which was mod- 
erately common. 

Root (d)— Given names suggest this was another variant of the German Roth. 
Elsewhere it must have been more commonly the Essex name {Root) or 
the Lincolnshire Wroot. 

Rose (b) — ^English with cosmopolitan additions. Prevalent in over a quarter 
of England. Not uncommon in Scotland. Occasional in Irdand. Ameri- 
can version of English Roose and Rome, Cornish names. A rare German 
name but may be for the more common Ross (significance disregarded as 
was common). 

Ross {a) — ^Predominantly Scotch. A leading Scotch name; original Scotch 
ratio about 7 per 1,000. Not uncommon in Ireland. No more use in Eng- 
land than such forms as Roose, Rowse and Russ, all “ county ” names. A 
moderately common German name. May have occasionally been used for 
the French Rossi. 

Roth (d)— The German Roth with the silent “b.” retained and probably 
given enunciation. Version of En^ish Wroth, a peculiar Devonshire 
name. There was also a German name Rath which this may represent. 

Rough (d) — ^Possibly Scotch. More likely for German Rauch and Rauh^ 
particularly the former, common in German immigration. Rauch proved 
a distinctly Inconvenient American name and became variously Rough, 
Rook, Rook, etc. This form was by analogy with Doughrerty, MoLough4in, 
etc., but the new form was misinterpreted and the pronunciation “ ruf ” 
acquired. 

Row (c) — Given names indicate this was for the common German Rem and 
Rauh. European frequencies indicate it may also have represented the 
English name of the spelling, the English Roi.ee and Roe, and the French 
Rou(o. German in Pennsylvania ; cosmopolitan in the country as a whole. 
Pronounced to rhyme with either “ how ” or “ snow.** 

Rowan (d) — An Irish name as were also Roughm and Ruane which it may 
have replaced. 

Rowland (o)— A local English name (occurring in 8 counties). Occasional 
in Ireland. Version of German Roland and French Rolland. 

Rotes (c)— A Huguenot name. 

Rudolph (d) — ^Highly common among German arrivals in Pennsylvania. Had 
the original variant Rudolf. 

Rudy (o)— The German, or more properly Swiss, Budi. (No occurrence Is 
noted for an Irish name Buddy.) 
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Ktje (d) — ^French Delarue. Possibly also for Roux and Leroux. Of the three, 
original frequency must ultimately have given Roux the greatest influence 
on American nomenclature, but in what form is unknown. 

Rule (d) — Ruhl, a moderately common German name. 

Rummell (d) — German for Rummel, Rommel, Rumpel — ^none originally espe- 
cially common. The double “ I ” was an Americanization. 

Rush (h) — ^The German name Rusch, but not an uncommon English and Irish 
name. German emphasis here. 

Russel (c) — ^Mainly for the British Russell which was a leading Scotch name, 
prevalent in over a quarter of England and common in Ireland. The 
single “ I ” was uncommon there except in Scotland. Version of German 
Ruesel and Reitzel and French Roussel, Cosmopolitan with Scotch 
emphasis ; less English than the next. 

Russell (c) — ^Interpretation similar to Russel but more strongly British, 
particularly English. 

Ruth (d) — ^A common German name and related to Roth. Occasionally Irish, 
as there was such an Irish name. 

Rutter (c) — ^A name prevalent in about an eighth of England. Version of 
German Reuter. 

Ryan (o) — ^A leading Irish name especially characteristic of Munster. Seldom 
the version of the rare German names Rein and Rhein. 

The above interpretative experiment shows something of what may be 
gained by consideration of European frequencies and by classiflcation of the 
American names by commonness. It reveals that surnames as indicators of 
origin of population range from those which may be fairly surely interpreted, 
through those which show potentialities possibly measurable, to others too 
complex for consideration. Evidently we shall now be interested in principles 
for selection of evidence and for control of interpretation of names subject to 
mixed influences. 


erequengies of names in causal relations 

This section of the Pennsylvania census gives an idea of the many ele- 
ments which went into the formation of American nomenclature. At flrst sight, 
the very number of factors to be reckoned with seems to prevent the deter- 
mination of origins by means of surnames. In fact, if the entries are taken 
singly, it is often quite impossible to tell which of a number of interpretations 
is the right one; but by examining them collectively one can estimate the 
force of the various factors operating, and interpret as a statistical unit a 
large number of entries which could not be interpreted individually. The 
relationships of frequencies in European nomenclatures also contribute to 
the recognition of the forces at work in America. The examination and com- 
parison of name frequencies lead to the conception of nomenclature as the 
result of definite causes or combinations of causes in an orderly and deter- 
minable relation to each other. Yet surnames are not all equally useful as 
indicators of origin. Some can be surely interpreted, others afford evidence 
under careful analysis, and others are too complex for consideration. There- 
fore it is necessary to make a selection of names to be used as indicators; 
also to set down the principles governing such a selection, as well as those 
underlying the interpretation of the names of a mixed nomenclature. 

Taking American nomenclature as it has been described above, a blend of 
nomenclatures modified by adaptation, the investigator determines the con- 
tribution of each European element by working backwards through the stages 
of its evolution. That is, he must first examine the adaptive changes that 
have occurred in order to eliminate the American forms and reveal the blend 
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of European nomenclatures with which he is to work. Next, by studying the 
process of blending, he will arrive at a view of the mixture underlying it. 
Finally, since many of the names comprising it are of indeterminate origin, 
he must clear away confusion in the mixture of immigrant names itself. 
Thus he arrives at his end by the process of removing several layers of wrap- 
ping. This is the procedure in actual investigation; the next section will 
view the structure of nomenclature in the reverse order, that is to say in 
the historical order of its evolution. 

THE CAUSES OF NAME FREQUENCIES VIEWED HISTORICALLY 

Since the nomenclature of each American State is fundamentally a combi- 
nation of European nomenclatures, it is important to know the nature of the 
sampling which brought European names to this country. If surnames are 
to be relied upon as evidence of origin, the sampling of European nomencla- 
ture must be thoroughly representative; or, if not, it must be possible to 
measure the irregularities and to balance them against one another. The 
quantity of immigration, and the time during which it occurred, both have an 
important bearing on the representation of a European nomenclature. Bep- 
resentation is also conditioned by migration from limited districts or from 
certain social groups. 

Of these the most importsmt factor is the quantity of migration. If it 
involved only a few people, fortuitous representation of names is to be 
expected. The greater the numbers, evidently the more extensive the 
sampling and the more regular the representation of names. But the total 
quantity is the sum of annual totals, spread over a period of years. While 
the annual totals may exhibit peculiarities, in a long period of migration 
these irregularities may be balanced, and a representative sampling of the 
nomenclature be attained. Sudi a migration as that of the English, for 
example, operating in large numbers over a long period, produced a reliable 
sampling of one European nomenclature. When, however, migration brought 
considerable numbers for a few years and then was suspended, as was the 
case with the English in New England, the sampling must have ^own defl- 
nit^y the peculiarities of the movements during those few years. Students of 
European migration, impressed with the peculiarities of movements during 
short periods, may be inclined to doubt that migration effectively samples a 
population. But upon testing the results of two centuries of immigration, 
as revealed in the records of 1790, they will observe that the peculiarities of 
separate influxes of short duration have been balanced and absorbed, so that 
the total commonly shows ratios of usage clearly reflecting European ratios. 

A thorough reflection of European frequencies is not to be expected unless 
migration was regularized both regionally and socially. For this reason it is 
best sought by comparison with a fairly restricted European area. A large 
territory may be inaccurately represented when taken as a whole, on account 
of emigration from certain districts therein, and the consequent emphasis 
upon local surnames. The smaller subdivisions, however, must be large enough 
to have distinctive surnames of sufficient frequency to make them statistically 
useful. 

In addition to the regional complication, there was in some instances a 
social one which we call factional emigration. In such a case one element 
of a composite population was mainly active in migration. This is illustrated 
by the migration of Scotch-Irish, who, de^lte several generations of residence 
in Ireland, constituted a stock separate from the Irish. 

After surnames had been introduced to America by immigrants they were 
subject to the imitative and adaptive changes which have been described. 
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These devdopments may be rationalized, though not so readily as the factors 
controlling the introduction of names. Modifications of the type called 
imitative largely effected the blends in nomenclature. Names of a certain 
type in one system often infiuenced names in another, thus producing forms 
which replaced original immigrant names. For example, many German names 
in -li, -lein, and -licli were changed by analogy with English and Irish names 
in -ley and -ly. Other imitative changes were caused not by similarities 
between certain types, but rather by the association of particular names. The 
change of the German Jung, for instance, to Young was the result of the high 
frequency of both names and domination by the latter. Similarly the increased 
use of Allen was due to association with the Scotch Allan, the Dutch Van AUen, 
and the German Alein. Changes of the adaptive type constitute the last 
disguise of the original nomenclatures. Though adaptation was more wide- 
spread in its operation, it was less destructive of the original name patterns 
than analogy; it worked in accordance with known phonetic laws to adapt 
foreign names to American speech. On the whole, Americanization was an 
essentially regular process, operating by the interaction of names and by 
phonetic evolution. 

The interplay of mixing, blending, and adaptation was affected by special 
conditions in various States. A high degree of mixture tended to stimulate 
blending but actually retarded adaptation. The dominance of one stock, such 
as the English in most States, produced one-sided nomenclatural dev^opments ; 
and when the predominant stock also dictated the language, the interaction of 
names and their adaptation to the language were closely linked. The records 
of New York and Pennsylvania, where the dominant stocks were not originally 
English speaking, offer some interesting examples of the way a mixture reacts 
on subsequent dev^opments. 

The Pennsylvania census, from which a section was chosen for pr^iminary 
examination, probably comes the nearest of all to showing the original mixture 
of nomenclatures, because the great mixture of stocks in that State, and the 
fact that it was fairly recent, prevented in some measure the adaptation of 
names. In a population representing several nationalities, the pressure of 
Americanization is less great than in niore homogeneous groups. Somewhat 
similar degrees of mixture retarded the adaptation of names to American 
speech in Maryland and New York. The States in the extreme north and 
south, Maine and South Carolina, also display fairly dear mixtures of Euro- 
pean nomendatures because the migrations which peopled these regions were 
of comparativdy late date. Thus ihe date of immigration and the degree of 
mixture both have an effect upon the amount of adaptation undergone by the 
original immigrant 

It is in New England that the reflection of European frequendes is least 
apparent. Here two problems are involved, the first of which is genealogical. 
Since there were probably about 5,000 heads of families in New England by 
1650, each of them represented in the records of 1790 by an average of 15 
entries, the actual lines of descent of these people must be studied in conjunc- 
tion with the interpretation of subsequent mixture. The second problem deal- 
ing with the peculiarities of this area is sociological. The original settlers bore 
an extraordinary proportion of names not in common use abroad, and during 
the first years in America their names developed an unusual number of vari- 
ants. Even English names, which are commonly quite stable, underwent numer- 
ous modifications, so that the oddities of New England nomendature constitute 
a separate problem, suggesting the need of an Inventory of the early settlers 
and a catalogue of their descendants. In spite of the work of Savage, Dexter, 
Holmes, and others there remain gaps in this field. 
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It would be an interesting inquiry to ascertain the social cause of the many 
variants of New England names. Ordinarily as a population of mixed ante- 
cedents becomes fused, its nomenclature is gradually simplified; the more 
familiar names increase in frequency, and variants tend to disappear. In New 
England this simplification seems not to have occurrred until after many of 
the leading names had developed a number of forms. 

In the following sections are presented various classifications of specific 
names, in the light of which distinctive names will be chosen as reliable 
indicators of origin. 

TYPES OP NAMES — COMMON AND UNCOMMON 

A most important classification of names distinguishes them as common and 
uncommon. This is, of course, a flexible distinction, which may be applied 
as the occasion demands. One system of definition is used in the excerpt 
quoted above from the Pennsylvania census, where the criterion is percentage 
of population. This method may be more useful in dealing with frequencies 
within one list than in comparing separate State lists, because, as was seen in 
the lists of leading names in the four most populous States, specific names do 
not attain such high frequencies against the background of a mixed population 
as they do when the population is homogeneous. We look among common names 
for evidence of origins. Since not all common names yield clear testimony, 
it is necessary to make a selection from among them. There is no danger that 
the material to be considered win be unduly limited by s^ection, for there 
are plenty of names to choose from. The population of 1790 was concentrated 
under comparatively few of the 27,000 names in the records; yet about 3,600 
were required to account for 86 per cent of the population. Even when these 
forms are assembled into groups, there are still many groups available from 
which to select. 

From the cohcept of reflected ratios proceeds another useful classification 
of names on the basis of frequency. A surname may be potentially common 
or uncommon as well as actually so. Thus a name of high frequency in a 
European source of immigration was potentially common in America, whether 
it was actually so' or not Since the actual commonness of a name in the 
census of 1790 is sometimes due to a combination of causes, its potential com- 
monness is useful as a test for the validity of names as indicators. Some com- 
mon European names are found to reflect in American usage their original 
frequency, but it do'es not follow that all their companion names were repre- 
sented in the same way. For example, we shall find that among Welsh names 
Jones shows a frequency in America about in accordance with those of asso- 
ciated names. But Davis, a name of similar origin, occurred much more fre- 
quently, and Davies much less frequently, than the theory of reflected frequency 
would lead us to expect, apparently because American usage confused the two, 
preferring the former. Moore, a leading English name, might be expected to 
show about the same frequency as Lee and Parker. As a matter of fact, it 
attained much greater numbers, especially in Pennsylvania and States to the 
south ; the apparent irregularity is accounted for by the fact that Moore became 
the American version of the German MoJvr and the Swiss Moor. 

Though names of high frequency in the American records are most useful, 
those of slight representation also yi^d information, chiefly of a negative sort. 
That Murphy and Bullivan, for instance^ were not among the highly common 
American names tends to demonstrate that the Oeltic-Irish were not a large 
element of the population; that Roliertson, MLeod, and MKenaie were only 
moderatdy common indicates that the purely Scotch element was not large; 
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the comparative rarity of certain important Scotch names, such as Chalmers 
and McInneSf suggests that the districts of Scotland to which they were peculiar 
made but little contribution to American population. 

TYPES OP NAMES BY ANTECEDENTS 

A classification of names by antecedents must first eliminate names which 
were developed in America and those which superseded immigrant^ names. 
Names actually introduced by immigrants may then be classified as of simple or 
mixed geographical origin. This classification is made by comparison of the 
schedules of the registrars and other authorities on the nomenclatures of 
European countries. The classification of names according to antecedents is 
not so simple as it looks; the investigator has need of a thorough familiarity 
with the usages of the important contributory countries, with the varieties of 
all names of importance, and with the tendencies of their evolution. 

In classifying names by antecedents it is necessary to distinguish between 
“joint usage” and “by-usage.” By-usage is usage not accounted for by the 
known patterns of European nomenclature; it is occasional and accidental, 
being made up of the inevitable exceptions to the general rule. When a name 
is called distinctive of any region, it is not to be thought that every person so 
designated can be traced to that region, but merely that the occurrence of the 
name elsewhere is so slight and so irregular as to be without significance. 
Joint usage, on the other hand, is regular and measurable ; when the collateral 
usage of a name is proved to be more than sporadic, it is to be considered Joint 
usage. Off-hand, for example, one might think of Kieffer and Lehmann as 
German names, as indeed they are; but they are not distinctive, since their 
occurrence in Prance is sufficient to constitute joint usage. Although there is 
room for doubt concerning some incidental usages, it is practicable to classify 
names by specific (or simple) and mixed antecedents. 

Sometimes in a doubtful case it is possible to invoke the original companion- 
i^ips of names as indicators of their origin. For example, the name Thomas 
is of very uncertain origin, because it is common in a number of European 
areas. But if it is found that a large number of Thomases were invariably 
associated with a large number of Joneses, Williamses, and Morgans it is 
quite certain that immigration from Wales and southwestern England was 
almost solely responsible for the currency of the name, since it was in that 
section that all four names were originally associated. 

TYPES OP NAMES AOCOBDING TO COMPANIONSHIPS 

Criticism of companionships constitutes one form of the study of relative 
occurrences. Names may be classified as of normal or abnormal ratios in 
relation with those which are generally associated with them. Sometimes 
they will show in the American records relative frequencies about the same 
as those noted abroad, but commonly some of them will exhibit abnormally 
high frequencies, and others abnormally low, in relation to their companion 
names. Such exceptional frequencies demand explanation. One would like 
to know why Lewis, which seems to be an English name of Welsh type, was 
commonly represented in the American States on a scale out of proportion to 
related names, and why Evans, coming from a similar geographic background, 
was generally of abnormally low frequency. 

Some abnormal ratios of associated names can be explained by means of 
regional emigration. The data available on European frequencies make pos- 
sible a number of observations concerning regional irregularities in migration. 
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It happens, for example, that the leading E ng lish names treated by Farr fall 
into two classes — ^those generally distributed over the country, though not 
especially numerous in the Southwest, and those whose numbers are derived 
from extremely high frequency in the Southwest, particularly in Wales. The 
relative occurrences of the names so classified demonstrate that there was a 
difference in the scales of migration from the two parts of the country. Such 
an observation helps our knowledge of companionships and of contacts with 
definite European areas. 

The drafting and redrafting of lists of companion names is essential to the 
selection of nomenclatural evidence of origin. Equipped with lists of associated 
names, the investigator is prepared to make an intensive study of relative 
occurrences. 


TYPES OP NAMES AOCOBDING TO PAVOtt 

The classification of names according to favor cuts across that by original 
companionships. It recognizes three types, marked by American favor, dis- 
favor, and neutrality. Such a classification is important, because it helpsi 
explain ratios of representation which might be wrongly attributed to special 
features of immigration. In general, names chosen as indicators of origin 
should be of the neutral t 3 ^e ; this is not always necessary, however, since once 
the grounds of favor and disfavor are understood, names of the two types can 
be selected in such a way that they will counterbalance each other. 

Among the names studied by Farr there are illustrations of the operation of 
American favor and disfavor. Davis and Moore, already spoken of, were 
popular names ; Davies, Bennett, Hughes, and Qrifflths were in disfavor. Both 
sets are therefore avoided as indicators of English blood. 

Favor and disfavor are unstable. Bennett and Hughes, for example^ were 
in temporary disfavor at the time of the first census, having developed a large 
number of variants, not all of which were of immigrant origin, thus causing 
the natural English forms to appear in low ratio. Americans subsequently 
returned to the English usage in spellinjg these names." The unpopularity 
of Chnfflths, on the other hand, has become permanent. The usual American 
form is Orifflth, but a number of other variants have been evolved." 

Whether or not immigrant names attained neutrality in respect to American 
favor and disfavor depended largely on their appropriateness to the English 
language. But even this generalization admits of exceptions, because there 
were names in use in English-speaking countries not natural to the English 
language, while others current in non-Bnglish-speaking countries, when re- 
moved from their original environments, readily passed as English. From the 
standpoint of the linguistic control on favor, names may be divided into four 
classes: (1) Those which, having originated in the British Isles, are strictly 
English in form ; (2) those which, having originated in the British Isles, have 
been accepted in the English language ; (3) those which, though of non-British 
origin, are not unnatural in form to the English language ; and (4) those which 
originated in non-English-speaking countries and are foreign to the English 
language in form. Those of the second class, largely of Celtic and Gaelic origin, 
and those of the fourth dlass, often failed to attain currency in America on 
account of their form. 

In connection with this classification, the great importance of the interaction 
of specific names should be noted. The relation of Moore and Mch/r is such a 

^Bemett now shows a normal ratio in relation to Its companion names. (See Hall, 
Parker & Co., Surnames, Am. Speech, Vol. I, pp. 696-607.) 

^ See Surnames in -te in Am. Speech, ToL 2, pp. 816-318. 
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case; Mohr was superseded by Moore not because it was inappropriate to Eng- 
lish, but simply because it was the less appropriate of the two forms. Such 
instances of favor resulting from the concurrent use of two names are actually 
more important than those based purely on the general principle just laid down. 
The interaction of similar names often created or disguised whole groups of 
names, while the general principles of favor and disfavor usually brought about 
the adaptation of details of form. As was said in connection with the names 
Young and Allen, the increase and decrease of usage are to be interpreted in 
terms of the interplay of frequencies as well as in the light of phonetic evolution. 

NAMES SELECTED AS EVIDENCE OF OBIGINS 

These classifications support the thesis that some names are much more effec- 
tive indicators of origins than others. Many have been passed over because 
of the complexity of their antecedents. This does not mean that they are to be 
disregarded, but rather that their currencies are to be considered as sidelights 
on the interpretation of more dependable names. Lists of all sorts of names 
indicate the total number of people to be accounted for; but only lists of 
selected distinctive names give direct evidence of origin. 

DISTINOTEVE NAMES AND OBOUPS 

The term “ distinctive name ” was introduced in the preceding chapter and 
defined as a surname iwinting clearly to a definite origin, having wide cur- 
rency and a clearly recognizable form. That a distinctive surname must have 
a permanency of form does not mean that it may have no variants in American 
usage, but merely that it must be free from the operation of American favor 
or disfavor. In dealing with English names we shall define them in accord- 
ance with Farr’s principle, which recognizes no variability in spelling. In 
other cases we shall treat names in groups and trace outstanding forms with 
their variants from Europe to America. Naturally the selection of English 
names is much more exacting on this account; despite the strict limitation 
there is a considerable number of common English names left for examination. 

Of the 50 English names which Farr designated as outstanding 8 are elimi- 
nated on account of the complications Introduced by American favor and dis- 
favor, such as were illustrated in the discussion of Davis, Moore, Bemett, 
HugheSf and Qrifflths. The following 20 names are passed over because they 
are of mixed antecedents: Smith, Taylor, Brown, Johnson, WUson, Wright^ 
Wood, Thompson, Walker, WMte, Jackson, EiU, Clark, Martin, King, Allen, 
Clarke, Cook, Shaw, and Watson, The list is given here because it is neces- 
sary to recognize that the large occurrence of these names in American records 
tends to exaggerate the English contributions to American population. Any 
laxity in accepting, as distinctive, names which are really of mixed antecedents 
would bias the conclusions. Especially must this point be stressed in 
with English names because it is precisely this disregard of the distinction 
between English and British, and between English and English-looking, which 
has caused so many investigators to underestimate the non-English stocks in 
our population. 

Since favor and disfavor did not aff^t the American use of most English 
names and their variants, it is possible to treat the EngUi^ names accordiug 
to Farr’s principle, and anticipate the same degree of variation in American 
usage as in English. Not so, however, with the non-English names; for since 
these stocks were often mhiorities, and the names unfamiliar, various adapta- 
tions and intei^retations were sometimes made. Such names are therefore 
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assembled in groups comprising tbe different American modifications ; thus is 
avoided the bias which would be inevitable if we were to deal only in rigidly 
defined specific names. The term distinctive can thus be applied not only to 
names, but to groups of names. 


NAME (moups 

A name group is an assemblage of names on the basis of derivation and 
origin. We are primarily concerned with the identification of groups involving 
neither mixed geographical antecedents nor American blend forms. The fun- 
damental idea in the grouping of names is to assemble around certain names 
of frequent use other forms which may be considered modifications of them. 

The study of the grouping of names is primarily etymological. A few notes 
from the registrars will indicate the principles upon which they worked. Farr, 
though he did not assemble variants in groups, recognized the common origins 
of many names, since he pointed out that diversity was largely the result of 
“ disregard of uniformity and precision in the mode of spelling.” He held that 
the number of English surnames had been greatly Increased by slight ortho- 
graphical variations as well as by other corruptions. This is true, of course ; 
but r^ated names often differ in more than orthography. They have frequently 
undergone organic changes, such as the addition or dropping of a syllable or 
the substitution of one sound for another After Farr, Stark treated names in 
groups whenever he believed they were fundamentally related. The footnote 
to his first table of leading Scotch names reads as follows: “The different 
spellings are included in the above sumames—as Thompsons along with the 
Thomsons— but in every case the Scottish spelling of the name is given, as 
they very greatly preponderate in the Scottish indices. The different modes 
of writing the Highland names, M’ or Mae, can not even be regarded as a dif- 
ference in spelling.” This was a rather indefinite stand, which ignored 
the necessity of exact definition of variants. Somewhat more precision, though 
still not enough, was shown in Stark's second paper, where he designated with 
an asterisk those names which In his opinion had a variety of spellings. 

Not until Matheson did the grouping of names become scientific. Prob- 
ably because his material demanded linguistic study, Matheson was careful 
to specify every form which he included in a given group. He did not always 
give the frequencies of all the variants, but he was careful to show that of 
the leading form in relation to the others. Thus he noted that the spelling 
Kellv occurred in 1,288 of the 1,242 entries under that heading. 

There are two especially important reasons why Matheson’s codification 
should be taken as the moddl for all American studies of nomenclature. First, 
unless a name used as a group heading is precisely defined, it is without value 
as a statistical term. To say that a certain name, variants included, is highly 
common is to make a statement so vague as to be of little use; in order to 
understand the group we must know how much variation is involved in terms 
of the number of forms and their relative frequencies. Another reason de- 
manding stipulation of the forms composing a group is found in the peculiar 
complexity of American nomenclature. In dealing with American names, 
grouping informs us immediately only of apparent similarities; one must inves- 
tigate further in order to distinguish between variants and resemblants. 

An endeavor to obtain naturalness in the grouping of names calls attention 
to the great difference between the nomenclature of a homogeneous popula- 
tion and that of a mixture such as the American. In the former case, when 
there is no great foreign Influence brought to bear on it, the nomenclature 
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evolves a definite structure, made up, as it were, of a number of lesser nomen- 
clatures, each consisting of one or more common forms and their variants. 
But when the antecedents of a population are mixed, questions arise as to the 
size of the name groups to be recognized. Such was Matheson*s experience 
when he came to work over Irish usage. There, for example, the use of pre- 
fixes introduces a problem. The apparently natural grouping of prefixed names 
may be contradicted by that of those without prefixes. Thus it is a matter of 
opinion or convenience whether Connellf 0*Connell, and McConnell are classi- 
fied as headings of three separate groups or as belonging in one only. There 
is even greater uncertainty in the codification of American names because of 
the mixture of antecedents and the resultant variability accompanying the 
process of Americanization. 

It is essential to the codification of American nomenclature to recognize two 
kinds of grouping, one of which deals in “surnouns” and the other in “ag- 
gregates.” Surnouns are groups of names made up of forms closely related in 
both etymology and geographical background. Frequently they exhibit no 
great amount of joint usage, and can therefore be classed as of simple origin 
in American usage. For example, SulUmn and its variants appearing in the 
records of 1790 may be grouped as a surnoun, such forms as Sulimn, 8ull<wen, 
SuUivant, and Sylivant being readily recognized and as certainly Irish as 
Sullivan itself. There are, however, parts of American nomenclature where 
surnoims can not be distinguished because original name groups have coa- 
lesced. In such cases, the resultant groups are known as aggregates. An ex- 
ample is provided in the section quoted from the Pennsylvania census. Two 
variants of the German Both are Road and Boot. But Boot is an English 
name, common in Essex. Furthermore, the form Road, of German origin, 
developed the variants Roads and BhoadeSf which merge with variants of the 
English Rhodes, even though of entirely independent origin. The recognition 
of an aggregate such as this puts an end to codification. 

To sum up, the two kinds of groups in American nomenclature are surnouns — 
those containing forms of definable origin, ordinarily with a single frequently 
used form as a nucleus; and aggregates — ^those containing a number of nuclei 
of diverse origins. 


OODIElGATIOlSr OF AMEBIOAN NAMES 

The codification of American names is facilitated by observing frequencies. 
Bare names may be disposed of quickly, both as regards their antecedents and 
the confusion resulting from aggregation. Guided by relative frequencies, one 
can resolve a large portion of American names into surnouns. All forms of 
high frequency are potentially group headings, to be outlined with other forms 
only on the basis of demonstrable relationship. Bare forms, particularly those 
of American coinage, may ordinarily be identified with the most nearly simi- 
lar immigrant names. A consistent following of this practice enables one 
generally to avoid mistakes, except such as may be considered to balance each 
other. 

Although the grouping of names Involves etymology, the observations of 
etymologists are not particularly useful for our purpose, because their emphasis 
on original derivations of names organizes a nomenclature into a collection of 
a few highly complex groups of great antiquity. This complication can be 
avoided by considering only contemporary conditions. In the grouping of 
names current in 1790, it is quite unnecessary to recognize relationships which 
were obsolescent by the time migration to America began. There is no more 
need of tracing eighteenth-century family names back to their common medieval 
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originals than of recognizing an and one as one word. Guppy’s studies demon- 
strate that forms of common etymological origin were often definitely localized 
in separate parts of England and that others of separate origin had become 
confused. The codification of names should therefore be concerned with the 
associations actually prevailing in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and recognized by the people involved in the migration to America. Observa- 
tion of the ways in which analogy worked will give us an insight into these 
associations. Aggregates of names developed in America were due chiefiy to 
confusion, so that intermediate forms grew up between moderately similar 
names, and closely similar names tended to replace each other. The process of 
change by analogy was aided by the fact that uniformity and accuracy in 
spelling were not considered such important matters in the eighteenth century 
as they are now. The problem is to determine as far as possible what distinc- 
tions in names were clearly drawn by the people of 1790. 

Not only time but place should be considered in the codification of American 
nomenclature. If, for example, there is a question as to the origin of a par- 
ticular name apparently English, yet of only limited geographical distribution 
in England, there is good reason for seeking an explanation of it as a modifica- 
tion of some more broadly distributed continental name. Root, for example, is 
logically to be interpreted throughout the South as a variant of Roth rather 
than as the Essex name. 

This Introduces the tentative interpretation of names according to the area 
of their occurrence in America. Forms occurring throughout the whole coun- 
try must obviously be esplained in terms of antecedents or forces common to 
all the States, but those showing localization or gradations of distribution may 
be variously interpreted. Some of them are really distinct names; some are 
local Americanizations of immigrant forms, and some which from the point of 
view of a local nomenclature may be considered sumouns are nevertheless 
aggregates in relation to American nomenclatures as a whole. JSoff and its 
variant Swff illustrate the last of these classes. At first sight it would appear 
that Holt and Hutt should be recognized as clearly of German origin, yet it is 
found that they were current chiefiy in the South and practicaUy disappeared 
in New England, where Hough was common. Evidently in such a case we are 
dealing with an aggregate having the nuclei Nofl* in the South and Hough in 
the North. Local evolution was probably determined by the predominant forms, 
so that some people of English antecedents in the South bore apparently 
German names, while the situation was reversed in New England.^ 

Such an instance shows that the trend of nomenclatural evolution varies in 
different areas according to the population. It is therefore important in the 
preliminary study of names of specific origin to observe the local conditions 
in the different States, in order to find out in what ways the names under 
consideration were likely to change, and whether they were subject to the 
influence of analogous names of different antecedents. Had the English Boots, 
for example, been very numerous in the regions where the German Boths 
settled, Root would have become a still more common name with the addition 
of German usage. As it was, the Boths settled among English who had no 
names of great frequency similar to theirs, and Roth, finding no definite pattern 
for imitation, evolved into a dozen different forms. 

After examining local situations for possible confusion of names such as 
has been illustrated, and eliminating nondistinctive names, it is my practice 
to define name groups for the country as a whole. If no special difficulties are 
encountered in any one region, I then establish a definite standard for the 


» Of. Tables 63 and 64. 
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group. For examplo, tli© form Money is included in the Irish Mooney group, 
since it is a genuine variant and should be classed with Mooney in considering 
the country as a whole, even though the name MoneVt found in Rhode Island, 
was derived from the French le Moyne,^ The slight error thus introduced in 
the delimitation of the group is compensated by the exclusion of the rare names 
in Murtr, such as Munnie, of uncertain origin. 

To sum up, we may say that the codification of American names is possible 
largely because of the limitation of the mixture involved. To this mixture we 
pflu apply our knowledge of the relationships found in European usage, taking 
into consideration the factors of time and geography. We encounter many 
name groups, called aggregates, which are so complex as to defy 
analysis for origins ; others, known as surnouns, are useful as indicators of the 
antecedents of their bearers, with some exceptions on account of joint usage. 
Having eliminated the aggregates, we next center our attention on the sur- 
nouns deriving from the country under consideration. Of these a few are 
rejected because of Joint usage in the final selection of evidence. Those sur- 
nouns finally chosen as indicators are tested on the basis of unity, coherence, 
and Tupgg. That is, they must be of common derivation; their forms must be 
closely and recognizably related; and they must show a degree of freq[uency 
suflBlcient to insure them against misinterpretation on account of unfamiliarity. 
A schedule of distinctive surnouns having been established, it remains to obtain 
from their occurrence an average effectiv^y indicating how much the stock 
they represent contributed to the American population. This brings us to the 
determination of various ratios of occurrence. 

BULA.TEVEI OCODBBENGBSS OiF NAMES 

Occurrences are relative in two ways ; for the frequency of a name may be 
compared with that of another name, or there may be a comparison of the 
occurrences of the same name in America and in its original European home. 
In the first Mnd of comparison one might note that the Joneses were about half 
again as numerous in England and Wales as the Williamses, and then find out 
whether this proportion was reproduced in the American records. Such com- 
parison as this, dealing as it does with the implied companionships of names, 
is useful as a test of geographical classification, sometimes revealing that names 
of a generally similar geographical background must be subclassified by smaller 
areas. It shows, for example, that there were probably different rates of 
migration from the different Provinces of Germany. It also tests the purity 
with which European nomenclatures were reproduced in America. If, in ob- 
serving the relative occurrences of certain names of the same background, it 
is found that some are abnormally represented, it may be inferred that some- 
thing beside heredity has effected its American frequency. It gives a clue to 
the fact that Moore did not remain an English-American name with some Irish 
by-usage, but gained new usage from olher sources. 

The second kind of comparison, to which the first may be incidental, is the 
basis of our actual measurement of the different stocks. It will be convenient 
here to introduce and esplain another term used in the analysis of American 
nomenclature. 

SBCOBEENCE OF NAMES 

The term " recurrence,” signifying ** occurrence again,” denotes particularly 
the occurrence of a name in a colony as a function of its occurrence In a 
European area. 

^ Rhode Island Eistorioal Tracts j No. 6, p. 26. 
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Naturally the comparison of occurrences, to be effective, must be made on 
the basis of large lists, the larger the better. The ratios determined by the 
registrars, because the records they used were so extensive, he counted 
authentic. Other things being egual, recurrences in the country as a whole 
afford a better basis for comparison than do those in the several States. Yet 
some of the States were sujQSiciently populous to make the occurrences of 
names in their censuses mass phenomena. The State lists of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New York, and North Carolina contain more than 50,000 entries 
each. Four others— those of Connecticut, Maryland, South Carolina, and New 
Hampshire— contain upwards of 20,000 entries. The Virginia record used in 
place of the census has nearly 40,000. These numbers are sufficient to show 
the common names in proportions little, if at all, influenced by fortuitous de- 
velopments. The interpretation of recurrences in Maine, Vermont, and Khode 
Island must be more cautious because of the comparatively small numbers 
Involved. Although the object of these studies is to deternaine the antecedents 
of the American population as a whole, much interest attaches to the analyses 
of the several State populations. Furthermore, with the aid of separate State 
determinations we can gain knowledge of the population of adjoining States 
whose records have been lost 

One of the many advantages of nomenclatural inquiry is that each distinc- 
tive name offers separate evidence concerning the contribution of its parent 
stock. Nevertheless, the Indicators are ordinarily to be arranged in classes 
in order that the flhding may be based upon recurrences of substantial 
measure. A class of names obviously provides a broader base for calculation 
than a single name, though it should be viewed not as a unit but as a composite 
itself susceptible to analysis. The terms “ class ” and “ group ” must be care- 
fully distinguished. A group is an assemblage of names having 
etymological origin; a class is an assemblage on the basis of a common 
geographical origin. The arrangement of names in geographical classes is to 
be distinguished from the general sorting used in CPQ^, also known as classi- 
flcation. 

The simplest way to derive the rate of recurrence of a class of names is in 
percentages of the respective populations. Suppose, for example, that the 
bearers of a certain class of names comprised 6 per cent of the population of 
England and that the names accounted for 4 per cent of the population of 
America. Then, since four is two-thirds of six, the ratio would indicate the 
English origin of two-thirds of the America population. Such a class rating 
provides a comparatively simple index of relationships. For it to be reliable, 
however, each name in the class must have sufficient numbers to warrant 
individual attention. The class established for such calculation must be 
deflnitely homogeneous, and the class rating must be obtained by averaging a 
series of unit ratings. To continue with the example, let us suppose that in 
the class of names constituting 6 per cent of the population of England there 
were three, each of which constituted six-tenths of 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion. When these names were transmitted to America they may not all have 
shown exactly the ratio anticij^ated, namely four-tenths of 1 per cent. One 
may have constituted five-tenths of 1 per cent of the American population, 
another four-tenths, and the third three-tenths. While two or the three names 
deviated from the expected ratio, yet the three make an average of four- 
tenths of 1 per cent, and the class measurement would be considered typical 
of the unit measurements. Evidently it is necessary to take care that the 
measurement of a class of names is typical of the measurements of its com- 
ponent units. 

U8e4a-S2 — n 
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While this system of measurement by percentages is readUy tinderstandable 
and useful for the interpretation of class recurrences, it is not the best means 
of handling individual recurrences. A better method for separate names is 
described in the next section. 

XAGTOBS OF BEOUBBENCE AND THEIB INTEBFBETATION 

Becurrences of names can also be stated in numbers obtained by division. 
These numbers are here called factors. They are obtained by comparing the 
number of heads of families of a certain name in an American area and in 
the country from which the name was introduced. Thus one can view the fac- 
tors of recurrence in the several States as parts of the factors for the whole 
country. If, for example, there were a hundred times as many people of a 
certain surname in England as there were in America, 0.01 would be the 
factor of recurrence of that name. 

A further advantage of factors of recurrence is that they facilitate the 
criticism of companionships along with the determination of class ratings. 
Detailed calculation of a number of companion names might show certain 
deviations, clearly revealed by their factors of recurrence, as, for example, 
0.009, 0.010, 0.013, etc. 

Factors are particularly useful in showing how thoroughly migration sampled 
a population- Evidently if names of similar origin show essentially like factors 
of recurrence, it may be assumed that random sampling produced a nomen- 
clature reflecting fhirly accurately the frequencies of the European area 
concerned. It does not, of course, indicate that migration ejected random 
sampling continuously, but mer^y that in the long run it produced in America 
a deflnite reflection of the European nomenclature. 

On the other hand, wide discrepancies among factors of recurrence suggest 
irregularities of some sort in the numbers or periods of migration. If care 
has been exercised in the cLassiflcation of names and in the avoidance of names 
affected by American favor and disfavor, the comparison of such factors may 
provide rddable evidence of regional or factional migration sufficient to 
distort the American reflection of European usage. 

The separate scrutiny of the recurrences of a class of names may raise certain 
problems concerning the determination of their average. When the factors are 
widely dispersed, different methods of obtaining averages, such as the use of 
arithmetic means and of medians, may produce different results. While the 
high and low factors of a class will in some cases nicely balance each other, 
often they produce a lack of balance which demands investigation. Thus 
statistical criticism is necessary to determine whether widely dispersed fac- 
tors produce a significant class average. 

Even when factors of recurrence are in close agreement, it is still possible 
that distortion has taken place in the reflection of the European nomenclature. 
There still may be bias traceable to American favor or disfavor. Since ’Ringiigh 
names in particular were favored in the growth of American nomenclature, 
their apparent recurrence in an American area is to be considered as some- 
what exaggerating the representation of English stock there. Scotch and Irish 
names on the whole were little subject to bias, those few which were in dis- 
favor being compensated for by others slightly favored. German names, how- 
ever, were at a disadvantage in America; even the most careful selection of 
distinctive names can not escape some understatement of German representa- 
tion. The occurrence of German names, however, will be measured not by their 
occurrence In Germany but by basic numbers established in Pennsylvania; 
consequently this possibility of bias is reduced to a miniTmini. 
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The recurrences of a class of names ordinarily show some dispersion, and 
it is always interesting and sometimes useful to look for explanations of the 
high and low factors. High factors usually Indicate that people of the name 
migrated at an early date or in especially large numbers. They may also be 
accounted for by joint usage or American favor. Low factors of recurrence, 
usually the result of late migration or migration in small nnmbers, may also 
be explained by American disfavor, or by the fact that the names in question 
were localized in an area which did not contribute much to migration. Thus 
in the study of English names it will be found that Parker and Baker were 
particularly wdl represented in the American records. The high factor of 
Parker is probably the result of the early Immigration of large numbers of 
people bearing the name, particularly into New England. The high factor of 
Baker is partly attributable to the same cause, but Is also caused by the 
substitution of the name for moderately common Teutonic names of the same 
meaning. Also among English names Cooper and Robmon will be found to 
have low factors. I fmd no definite explanation of the underrepresentation of 
Cooper; it may be that the name was peculiar to a part of England not nnmer* 
ously represented in migration. The same explanation may possibly serve for 
RoUmon, but it is more probable that the low factor in this case was due to 
the American use of RoUson in place of the original form. The investigation 
of specific recurrences may lead to extensive Inquiries. In the present study 
they are examined only to the extent necessary to insure the proper selection 
and classification of the names used as indicators of origin. 

The classification of names has been a most exacting part of these studies. 
It constitutes the stage of definition of units in which the more apparently 
statistical work of measuring relationships has its foundation. Since specific 
names or groups are not to be implicitly reUed on as indicators of the propor- 
tions of their antecedent stocks, I have been particularly careful to marshal 
names and name groups in classes in such a way as to balance the inevitable 
variables. 
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EVIDENCE OF ENGLISH CONTEIBTJTIONS TO 1790 AMEKICA 

This estimate of English contributions to the American population of 1790 
is based on the relative American occurrences of leading names of known 
ratio in England. 

BEGOBDS AVAILABLE FOB COMPABISON 

This Study rests on a comparison of Graham and Farr’s record* of the 50 
most commonly used surnames in England and Wales as deduced from indexes 
of the registers of birth, deaths, and marriages and the estimated population in 
1853, with records of American usage. The American data are the indexes to 
the census records for 1790 covering the 11 States of Maine (treated separately 
in that census as a Province of Massachusetts), New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina ; and the index to the special tax record 
for Virginia compiled by the Bureau of the Census from returns of the State 
enumerations made in 1782-1785 covering 38 counties. The date of the Virginia 
record is near enough to that of the 1790 census to afford legitimate comparison, 
but as the compilation accounts for only about half the population of Virginia, 
the constituent elements of the population may not be fully apparent in the 
name uses shown there. 

These 12 American records reveal the number of American bearers of the 
leading English names listed by Farr, and comparison of their proportions with 
those of the bearers of the same names in England and Wales gives a basis for 
estimation of the number of English in the American population of 1790. 

Five other States or districts on or near the Atlantic seaboard were covered 
by the census of 1790, but the records for these were lost and no complete record 
on the currency of names of that period in New Jersey, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, or Tennessee is known’ to exist. Interpolation for these areas is 
made after the States of record have been studied. 

METHOD OF COMPABISOH 

The measurement of the English contribution to American population is 
accomplished (1) by determining from Farr’s tabulation the leading names 
available from the European standpoint as indicators of English origin, and 
(2) by comparing American usage with the selected part of Farr’s record. Sur- 
vey of European usage discards 20 names from Farr’s list, and examination of 
American usage eliminates 8 others. The remaining 22 names are subjected to 
several difiterent methods of comparison in order to picture the composition of 
the population’ as a whole, but calculations for all comparisons are made by the 
same general method, each including comparison of Farr’s record with the 12 
American records and with summaries of these covering the whole area of 
record as well as separate large parts of it. 


1 Sixteenth Annual Beport of the Registrar General, London, 1856, p. xzili et seq. 
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Appraisal of the English elements in these several populations is based on 
the relative occurrences of the selected leading names, in accordance with the 
thesis that English bearers of common names in a substantial immigration 
were in a constant proportion to bearers of less common names. It is main- 
tained that if the number of English-American bearers is known, the size of the 
English element in the American population can be calculated; but while 
American bearers can be identified, the number of English-Americans can only 
be approximated because of complicating factors. Pure recurrence of the 
selected names is not found because the functional relationship between 
American and English ratios was disturbed by changes in the names and by 
irregularities in sampling. Although original bearers of these names were 
almost entirely within England, yet by-usage existed; and because the settle- 
ment of America was dominated by the English, their names gained through 
American favor, so that the number of bearers of English names in America 
in 1790 was augmented by other Americans of non-English paternity. Hence 
these measurements yield maxima showing the proportions of the popula- 
tion that may have been English, although the actual proportions were prob- 
ably somewhat less. 

In order to present quickly a general view of the English contribution to the 
population, the recurrence of English names in the several States and in the 
whole area of record will first be surveyed with as little attention as possible 
to detail. The conclusions thus arrived at will be tentative, and subject to 
considerable modification in the light of a detailed scrutiny. In the detailed 
calculations the aim is to set forth first the facts concerning the American 
occurrence of leading English names, then the conclusions drawn from these 
facts as quantitative data, and finally notes on those conclusions based on data 
viewed as qualitative. No attempt is made to calculate the actual proportion of 
English within the maxima derived until the study of other stocks provides 
some perspective on Anglicization. 

SELECTION OF EVIDENCE 

In making up a list of names to be used as evidence, 20 of the 50 Bngli^ 
leading names are discarded at the outset, because they are British rather 
than distinctively English. Of the remaining 30, 8 more are rejected as a 
result of an examination of their American usage. The details of this selec- 
tion will be reviewed later; for the purpose of the preliminary calculation it is 
sufficient to say that 22 names have been selected as valid indicators of the 
proportion of English in the American population of 1790. 

To take a very simple instance of the calculation from recurrences, we ob- 
serve that the bearers of these 22 names amount to 8.01 per cent of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales. According to the theory of recurrence, then, 
the proportion of the population of an American area bearing these names, 
compared with the 8.01 per cent of the population of England and Wales, 
indicates what part of the total population of the American area in question 
is of English and Welsh origin. Thus, the bearers of these 22 names consti- 
tute 4.95 per cent of the population of South Carolina. Since 4.95 is 62 per 
cent of 8.01, the off-hand indication is that 62 per cent of the population of 
South Carolina is of English or Welsh origin. Similarly, the bearers of these 
22 names constitute 5.24 per cent of the population of Maryland, indicating 
that the parent stock represented by these names amounts to 65 per cent of 
the population. 

The 22 names upon which these calculations are based do not form a 
homogeneous class, but fall into two general divisions. One of these, Class I, 
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may be designated as Anglican. The bearers of these names were found 
nearly all over England and in Wales. Most of them were numerously repre- 
sented in half the English counties, and four in over three-fourths. To this 
group belong the following names: Rohinson, HaU, Green, Turner, Cooper, 
Ward, Baker, Barker, Lee, and Carter, 

Te remaining 12 names forming Class II, Jones, Williams, Thomas, Evans, 
Roberts, Edwards, Lewis, Morris, James, Morgan, Price, and Phillips, we shall 
call Cambrian. The bearers of these names, though found throughout Eng- 
land, were concentrated chiefly in Wales and some half-dozen counties bor- 
dering on Wales. A peculiarity of Welsh nomenclature must be noted in this 
connection. Farr remarked: “The contribution of Wales to the number 
of surnames • * * is very small in proportion to its population. Per- 
haps nine-tenths of our countrymen in the principality could be mustered 
under less than 100 different surnames; and while in England there is no 
redundancy of surnames, there is obviously a paucity of distinctive appella- 
tives in Wales, where the frequency of such names as Jones, Williams, Da/vies, 
Evans, and others, almost defeats the primary object of a name, which is to 
distinguish an individual from the mass.” 

As a consequence of the relative paucity of Welsh surnames, the 12 indi- 
cators which we have classed as Cambrian gained high ratios in original 
English use, even though the population which they represented was only a 
minority. It is therefore necessary to determine upon a proper weighting 
for the two classes of names. 

Study of the distribution of bearers of these two types of nomenclature 
indicates that Anglicans were four and a half times the number of Cam- 
brians, hence the measures of recurrence of Anglican names are four and a 
half times as signiflcant as those of Cambrian names. A weighted average 
is derived by ta kin g nine-elevenths of the proportion of English indicated by 
American usage of Anglican names and adding two-elevenths of the proportion 
indicated by American usage of Cambrian names. For example, if the heads 
of American families used 88 per cent as much of Anglican and 55 per cent 
of Cambrian surnames as the English, the population would have been 82 per 
cent English in origin as follows : 

88 X 9A1 is 72 
65 X 2/11 is 10 

11/11 is 82 

This calculation deals with the two classes without consideration of the pecu- 
liarities of the several indicators ; in actual practice this simplicity can not be 
attained. However, approximately the same measures for English contribu- 
tions to the several States are obtained by the simplifled as by more detailed 
calculation, provided there are eliminated from the names in each dLass in each 
area those showing the highest and the lowest ratios of usage, as most out of 
line with companion names. Distortion of class measurements by exceptional 
influences of certain names will be considered later, but to avoid the confusion 
of the principal irregularities in the ratios of these names in spedLflc areas, in- 
formation is given at this point concerning names of abnormally high or low 
representation in the particular States or areas. 

The term “abnormal recurrence” is used in Tables 3 and 4, following, 
to indicate the remarkably high or low measure of representation which caused 
the rejection of speciflc names as indicators of English population in a deflnite 
area, and may or may not disdlose irregular relationship between English- 
American and English population. If the exceptional American frequency was 
produced by irregular migratiox^ recurrence is truly abnormal ; but if by devia- 
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tion in spiling, by adoption, or by some other feature of fhvor, recurrence is 
confused with favor. Hence “abnormal recurrence” is used here to mean 
either recurrence irregularly derived or somewhat disguised by variable usages. 
Batios of the numbers or bearers of these names in the American records and 
in the original English record are compared, and in each list the occurrences of 
the two names at the extremes of high and low relative representation are set 
in parentheses to show that their exceptional measures of recurrence debar 
them as indicators of English origins in the area noted. 

Table 3 states the listings of English names of both Glass I and II in the 
12 American records, in declining order of their importance in England, an 
order not consistently reflected in American flgures. Column 1 gives the totals 
for the whole area of record, column 2 for New England, and column 3 for the 
remaining area of record. Table 4 states the listings for Glass I and II names 
in the several States of record. 

Table 3. — Listings of leading English surnames in the area of record and two 

sections of the area 


[Parentheses denote abnormal reonrrence in the region] 



Area of 
record 

New England 

Remaining 
area of 
record 

GLASS I 




Robinson. — - 

> (780) 

358 

* (422) 

FaII _ 

1,484 

1,124 

814 



606 

619 


759 

280 

479 


674 

> (123) 

461 


700 

257 

443 

Baker.. — 

1, 167 

1 494 

* (633) 

Parker 

» (1, 120) 

*(683) 

637 


653 

243 

410 

Carter 

669 

240 

429 

CLASS n 




Jones ^ 

2,610 

2,267 

737 

1,873 

WilHams — 

730 

1,527 

Thomas 

1, 147 
» (672) 

351 

796 

Evans.. 


1 (467) 

Roberts 

763 

237 

526 

Edwards 

643 

128 

415 

Lewis — 

> (1, 194) 

* (490) 

» (704) 


492 

74 

418 


421 

91 

330 


568 

199 

369 

Price 

466 

47 

419 


560 

251 

309 


1 American ratio ezceptionally low compared with English. 

> ATWflWftftw ratio ezceptionally high compared with English* 
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Table 4. — LitHng$ of leading English surnames in the several States of record, 1790 
[Parentheses denote ahnormal recurrence In the State] 

CLASS I 


Nftw ITT i. Massacha- Rhode Oonnecti- 
Malne Hampshire setts Island cut 


Robinson. 

HaU 

Green — 
Turner... 
Cooper.. 

Ward 

Baker 

Parker — 

Lee 

Carter.. - 




CLASS n 



See footnote at end of table. 
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Table ^.—Listings of leading English surnames in the several States of record, 

1190 — Continued 

CLASS II— Continued 


Name 

New York 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

JnnAR 

210 

296 

243 

359 


195 


207 

239 


229 

(534) 

148 

Thrimafl 

72 

233 

147 


141 

72 

EvA-nfl 

H28) 

54 

161 

64 

(66) 

(86) 

52 

P.nhArf.R 

153 

59 


108 

72 

'p.HwarHs 

47 

(66) 

(152) 

110 

(26) 

49 

99 

132 

45 

TiAwir 

(153) 

40 

(127) 

171 

52 

Morris _ 

45 

66 


36 

Jfl.TnAS 

25 

67 


67 

94 

37 

Morgan 

48 

70 

40 

50 

118 


PriftA 

33 

63 

(117) 

66 

111 

29 

PhilUps 

86 

67 

23 


68 

(15) 







I Adjusted for mlsspdlings: Actual numbers, spelled WooMt were Maine, 6; New Hampshire, 29; Ver- 
mont, 12; Massachusetts, 21; Connecticat, 10; and New York, 20. 


GENERAL V I EW OF GONTBIBUTIOHS 07 ENGLISH 

A general view of English contributions to American population as a whole 
and in parts may now be set forth, estimated according to the simple form 
of calculation. The percentage which bearers of the selected typical names 
in each class in an area constituted of the total number of heads of families 
in that area is determined and then compared with the corresponding figure 
for the original ratio. 

For example, Table 5 ^ows Class I in Maryland made up of the eight 
names other than Baker and Cooper which in this State were respectively 
highly prevalent and strildngly uncommon. The remaining Class I names 
covered 1.655 per cent of the heads of families in this State, while in England 
their bearers constituted 2.151 per cent The Maryland ratio being 77 per 
cent of the normal English ratio indicates that if all Engli^ had been repre- 
sented in the State in ratios of bearers of aass I names, the English would 
have constituted 77 per cent of the population. 

Table 5a shows Class II in Maryland made up of the 10 names other than 
Price, highest, and Edwards, lowest The remaining Class II names covered 
2.692 per cent of the heads of families in the State, while in England their 
bearers constituted 4.840 per cent, thus giving Maryland 56 per cent Cambrian 
representation, and indicating that had aU other English names been repre- 
sented in this State on the same scale the proportion of English would have 
been 66 per cent 

Hence, to determine the proportions of English in Maryland, the readings 
of 77 per cent An gH(»flna and 66 per cent Cambrians are combined, the resulting 
w^bting of the two figures In the 9-and-2 ratio obtaining 78 per cent maximum 
TOngUah contribution to the population of Maryland. 

Tables 6 and 6a show the rejaesentation of Anglicans and Cambrians as 
by Class I and Class n names refipectively, accordli^ to the simple 
form of calculation ; also cmnputations for the States and for tiie area of record 
and its principal divisions, as in the Maryland reading. In both tables the 
figures in column 4 denotes the proportions of Bn^lsh indicated If all wete of 
the type of nomenclature designated. 
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Tablb 5. — OaJoulatim of representation of English in. tJbe States on the basis 
of recurrence of Glass I surnames as defined hp the eojclusions noted 


state 

Names excluded as of abnor- 
mfti recurrence in the 

Bearers of Class I sur- 
names typical of the 
State or area 

Represen- 
tation of 

State or area 

In England 
and Wales, 
1853 

In the 
State, 1790 

Englidi 1 

Maitia _ _ _ „ 

ParlcAr, TiAA_ . 

Percent 

2.248 

Per cent 

1. 610 

Per cent 

67.2 

Naw HATnpshiTA 

Parker^ Turner 

2.133 

1. 515 

71.0 

Vemnn'nf..* _ _ _ 

Parker^ ConpAr. 

2. 176 

1. 910 

87.8 


HaV 

2. 176 

1. 971 

90.6 

7&2 

RhnHft Tfll atyH _ _ 

CrTAA-n OartAr , 

2. 147 

1. 679 

CoTinefttiftiit. . 1 

Hall, Gnoper ^ 

2.060 

1. 389 

67.4 

New York 

Baker, Bobinson 

2.052 

1.294 

63.1 

pA-nnsylvania. .. 

Raker, Ward 

2. 166 

.828 

38. 2 

MaTylATid _ 

Baker, Cooper 

2. 161 

1.655 

76. 9 

Virginia 

Carter^ Cooper 

2.207 

1. 862 

84.4 

Nonjh Carolina 

Parker, Bobinson 

2.077 

2.045 

9a 5 

South Carolina 

Carter, Bobinson 

2.108 

1. 594 

75.6 

Naw "EnglanH _ .. . 

Parker, Cooper 

2. 176 

1.843 

84 7 

Bemaining area of record 

Baker, Bobinson 

2.052 

1.463 

70.8 

Area of record 


2.077 

1. 678 

7a 0 


1 Were aJl other names represented in the State or area on the same scale as the dass of leading 

names here dealt tTlth, the percentage of English would have been that here stated. 

Table 5a. — Calculation of representation of English in the States on the basis 
of recurrence of Class II surnames as defined bp the exclusions noted 


State 

Names excluded as of abnor- 
mal recunence in the State 
or area 

Bearers of Class 11 sur- 
names typical of the 
state or area 

Represen- 
tation of 
English! 

InE^land 
and Wales, 
1868 

In the 
State, 1790 

M^inA _ . 

Lewis, Price 

Per cent 
4 841 

Percent 

1. 451 

Percent 

30.0 

New HampehirA _ 

Robei^s. Morris 

4 700 

1. 268 

26. 8 

Vermnnt.,, * . _ 


4 841 

1. 503 

31.0 

IM’afifiaftlmsA+.tB 

Phillins. Evans 

4 651 

1. 742 

37. 6 

RhndA Island 


4 811 

1. 697 

35.3 

CnTinAfttiAnt. _ 

Lewis, Evans 

4 542 

1. 896 

41. 7 

Naw Ynrk 

do. . _ . 

4 542 

1. 507 

33. 2 

PAnnsylvania, 

Lewis, Edwards 

4 731 

1. 958 

41. 4 

Maryland. 

Price, Edwards 

4 840 

2.692 

55. 6 

Virginia _ _ _ 

Lewis, Evans------- 

4 542 

3. 174 

69. 9 

North Carolina 

Williams, Evans 

3. 988 

3. 109 

78.0 

South Carolina 

Morgam Phillips 

4 933 

2.841 

67.6 

New England 

Lewis, Evans 

4 542 

1. 643 

36.2 

Remaining area of record 

do 

4 542 

2. 512 

55. 3 

Area of record 

do 

4 542 

2.178 

48.0 




I Were all other English names represented in the State or area on the same sccde as the class of leading 
names here dealt with, the percentage of English would have been that here stated. 

Tlie importance of classification into Classes I and II, and the separate study 
of their figures, is emphasized in the readings of Table 6. For example, the 
estimated proportion of English in Maryland, as shown in this table and in the 
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illustrative calculation above, is 73 per cent; compare this with the 65 per 
cent obtained by rough calculation, without classification, in the foregoing 
section. In the same way, South Carolina in the formal calculation in Table 6 
shows an English ratio of 72 per cent, as against the 62 per cent obtained 
by rough calculation. 

Table 6 gives, in columns 1 and 2 respectively, the separate readings of 
Glass I and II names in each State of record, in New England, in the remaining 
area of record, and in the whole area of record : column 3 combines these fig- 
ures by the 9-and“2 weighting to show approximate maximum English contri- 
butions to populations; approximate, because different methods of averaging 
give somewhat different results, and maximum because the averages are some- 
what biased by non-English use of the names whose frequencies are basic to 
the measurements. 


Table 6. — Calculation of the indicaied masHma for contributions of English 
to the population of the States of record, 1790, by combining the readings of 
Classes I and II surnames 

[All figures are percentages of population.] 


Representation of English indicated by 
names of class 



Classli 

Class II 1 

Class I and 

II combined > 

Maine 

67. 2 

30. 0 

60. 4 

New Hampshire 

71.0 

26. 8 

63. 0 

Vermont, _ __ _ 

87. 8 

31. 0 

77. 6 

Maasaehu setts 

90. 6 

37. 5 

81. 0 

Rhode Tslaud _ _ _ _ 

78. 2 

36. 3 

70. 4 

CoT^neotient . _ _ _ _ 

67. 4 

41. 7 

62. 7 

New York . _ _ _ . _ 

63. 1 

33. 2 

67. 7 

Pennsylvania 

38. 2 

41. 4 

38.8 

Marylfl.nd 

76. 9 

56. 6 

73.0 

Virginia . 

84.4 

69. 9 

81. 8 

North Carolina 

98. 5 

78.0 

94.8 

South Carolina _ _ 

76. 6 

67. 6 

72. 3 

New England 

84.7 

36.2 

76.9 

Remaining area of record . _ _ . 

70. 8 

56.3 

68.0 

Area of record _ 

76.0 

48.0 

70.9 



1 These 2 oolomns represent hypothetical oonditiozis, assiiTnlug the two classes of names to be fully 
representative. 

3 This column, treating the 2 classes of nam^ in proper significance, gives the measures of English popula- 
tion indicated by the ratios of use of leading English names. 

The separation of Class I and II names derives its greatest Importance not 
from the fact that the two classes represent two types of nomenclature, but 
because they ordinarily show markedly different rates of prevalence. To make 
clear the 9-and-2 weighting and to disclose the almost constant underrepresenta- 
tion of Cambrians, Table 7 is introduced here to show the relative contributions 
of the two classes. 

The figures for Maine, for example, have shown that if all Engli^ in that 
State were represented on the plane of Anglicans, the English contribution 
would have been 67.2 per cent, while if by Cambrians it would have been 
30.0 per cent. But combine these figures in the 9-and-2 weighting which 
accords Anglicans four and a half times the significance of Cambrians, and 
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the 67.2 per cent reading for Anglicans indicates that they constituted 55,0 
per cent or less of the population, this being nine-elevenths of 67.2 ; while the 
30 per cent reading for Cambrians indicates that they constituted 5.4 per 
cent or less, this being two-elevenths of 30 per cent ; the two together giving 
60.4 per cent as the indicated total English contribution to the population of 
Maine. This intermediate step in weighting is shown in Table 7 where the 
figures for the States and areas of record are set down in columns 1 and 2 
as for two distinct stocks, and the ratio between the two classes is shown in 
column 3. 


Table 7. — Indicated contributions of English of two types of nomendaiure to the 
population of the States of record and comparison of the indicated contributions 



Estimated maxima for per- 
centages of population of— 

Ratio of Cam- 
brian to Ang- 
lican 1 


Anglican 

type 

Cambrian 

type 

Maine 

55.0 

5.4 

Per cent 

9.8 


58.1 

49 

a4 


71.8 

5. 6 

7.8 

Massachusetts 

74.1 

6. 8 

9.2 

Rhode Island 

64.0 

6.4 

10.0 

Connecticut 

55.2 

7.6 

13.8 


51.6 

6.0 

11.6 


31.2 


24.0 


62.9 

10. 1 

16. 1 


69.0 

12.7 

18.4 

North Carolina 

80.6 

14.2 

17.6 

South Carolina 

61.8 

10.5 

17.0 

New England 

69.3 

6. 6 

9.5 

Remfl-iTiing avfta of renord , . _ 

57. 9 

10.0 

8.7 

17.3 

14.0 

Area of reoord 

62.2 



1 Potential ratio 22.2 per cent. 


STTHMABT OF ENGLISH CONTBIBTJIIONS (SIMPLE OALOXTLATION) 

Briefly summing the findings of the simpler form of calculation, it is noted 
that the 22 indicators of English contributions to 1790 American population 
prevailed in the American States on a scale of seven-tenths the occurrence they 
would have had in England. These names are divided into two classes : Angli- 
cans representing normal varied nomenclature through England; and 0am- 
brians* largely concentrated in Wales and Southwest England; the two show- 
ing marked difference in their rates of prevalence. Estimation of all Eng- 
lish on Anglican and Cambrian bases of 76 and 48 per cent respectively, assum- 
ing no non-English usage in either class, derives 71 per cent total English 
contribution to American population. 

Measures of recurrence show Cambrians represented in the area of record in 
the ratio of 14 per cent of the Anglicans, instead of in the proportion of two- 
ninths of the Anglicans as predicated by original conditions in England. View- 
ing the differentiation of class as a matter of type of name, with TwingUng of 
the two classes in the motherland, suggests factional migration with Cambrian 
reluctance to move; but as Cambrians concentrated chiefly in Wales and South- 
west England, geographic intei^retation indicates that migration showed a 
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disproportionate drift of English from parts of the country other than Wales 
and the Welsh border. 

DETAILED STUDY OP BEPBESENTATION OP ENGLISH NAMES 

As illustrated by the preceding calculation, the main investigation was based 
on the thesis that the ratio of bearers of English names in the American area 
to that of bearers in England approximates the proportion of English-Americans 
in the American area. Comparison of Farr*s record of occurrences of leading 
English surnames with their measures in the American records was supple- 
mented by study of Guppy’s material on distribution of original bearers. 

Farr defined surnames by reckoning each separately, however slight the dif- 
erence in spelling; hence the indicators chosen for this study were only those 
names which maintained constant forms in American usage. Each of these 
names represents its group, variable spellings being viewed as used in constant 
ratio to these principal forms. Actual proportionate usage of the important 
names is never constant within the group, but occurrences of the varying forms 
show frecLuent dose approximation to constancy. For example, among the 22 
indicators some could only be spelled in one way, such as Carter and ParTcer- 
Others introduce irregularities, such as Phillips, which shows local irregulari- 
ties in the use of the double Z. And Evans has a noticeable increase in vari- 
able spelling where it was least familiar; in this one instance adjustment for 
misspellings is made. American versions which have changed some group 
constructions prevent the use of some names as indicators, for lack of data 
on occurrences of these variants in England. 

In order to be available as an indicator, a name must meet three require- 
ments: First, it must be distinctively English, not broadly British; secondly, the 
surname group to which it belongs must have been carried over into American 
nomenclature without admixture from other sources ; and thirdly, it must have 
preserved its English spelling in America. 

SELECTION ox INDICATOES , 

Comparison of Farr’s report for England and Wales with Stark’s for Scot- 
land and Matheson’s for Ireland divides the 50 leading English names into 
three main classes: British, Anglican, Cambrian. 

The British class consists of 20 names familiar in England, but commonly 
used also by Scotch and Irish, and although introduced into America chiefiy 
by the English, deriving American usage assignable only to mixed British 
antecedents. 

Anglican and Cambrian classes include the remaining 30 names. Anglican 
names, together with a great variety of others characteristic of English nomen- 
clature, prevailed in England, with declining force in the southwest and in 
Wales ; and in this latter area the Cambrians centered, with scattered distribu- 
tion throughout other parts of England. 

The definition of Cambrian names depends not upon the area of their occur- 
rence, for they are found throughout England, but upon the area in which they 
attain a marked degree of frequency. To determine this area use was made of 
Qiuppy’s study, based upon the occurrences of names among rural populations, 
in which it is possible to discern the original provenience of surnames which 
have become mingled in the great cities since the industrialization of England. 
Roughly speaking, this area comprised Wales and the southwestern part of 
England, from Somerset arid Hampshire as far north as Cheshire. The Cam- 
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brian names bad some prevalence in Cornwall and Devon, but generally speak- 
ing these two counties bad a distinctive nomenclature of their own. 

The area of concentration for Cambrian names comprised Wales, Monmouth, 
Gloucester, Shropshire, and Hereford. In this region the people may be deemed 
to have been almost entirely of Welsh nomenclature. The intensive character 
of the usage of the 12. most distinctive Cambrian names is disclosed by the 
fact that, in Guppy’s observation, their bearers constituted the following per- 
centages of the original population: Wales, 40 per cent; Monmouth, 34 per 
cent; Shropshire, 18 per cent; Hereford, 17 per cent; and Gloucester, 6 per cent. 
The secondary area for the prevalence of these names and the type of nomencla- 
ture which they represent comprised Cheshire, Cornwall, Devon, Hampshire, 
Somerset, Staffordshire, Warwick, Wiltshire, and Worcester. 

Of the 12 names finally retained as Cambrian Indicators, the following 7 
were found by Guppy to occur at a rate of more than 7 per 10,000 in more 
than half the county units into which he divided the country : Bd/ijoards, James, 
Jones, Morris, PMlUps, EobeHs, and Williams. It should be noted that the 
40 county units referred to in connection with Guppy are not all separate 
counties. Some of them are combinations, as Eutland combined with Leicester- 
shire and Westmoreland with Cumberland. 

As already observed the Cambrian names gained markedly lower measures 
of recurrence in America than did the Anglican. Some, however, rather 
regularly showed occurrence on a better scale than others. One unfamiliar 
with the original situation could not distinguish by measures of recurrence 
what names were specially well represented Cambrian-Anglican names and 
which were poorly represented Anglican names. A question will arise particu- 
larly as to the proper classification of Letois. This name so continually showed 
the highest measure of recurrence of any name which we classify as Cambrian 
that it seems well to specify its original distribution. According to Guppy, 
a picture of the original localization of the bearers of LevHs is obtained from 
the following figures showing the numbers of bearers of the name per 10,000 
in the county units as he defines them: Monmouth, 400; South Wales, 330; 
Hereford, 168 ; North Wales, 150 ; Shropshire, 100 ; Wiltshire, 80 ; Cheshire, 57 ; 
Worcester, 56; Gloucester, 25; Hampshire, 21; Berkshire, 20; Warwick, 18; 
Norfolk, 17; Devon, 13; Somerset, 11; Staffordshire, 10; Yorkshire (West 
Riding), 7. This discloses that the Lewises were originally scattered over 
17 of Guppy’s county units but found their principal numbers in the 8 first 
mentioned. Converting Guppy’s percentages to absolute numbers shows that 
over eight-tenths of the Lewises were in these eight localities and that, indeed, 
nearly three-fourths of them were in Wales, Monmouth, Shropshire, and Here- 
ford. This is a fairly typical Cambrian distribution — ^a good illustration, and 
determinative of the classification of L&wis. 

Table 8 presents these three classifications of the leading EingiisTi names,* 
and shows the Anglican class determined by elimination. Column 1 lists the 
20 names significant in other parts of the United Kingdom, hence not distinc- 
tively English; column 2 the 17 names originally concentrated in and near 
Wales; column 3 the remaining 13 names distinctively Anglican and repre- 
sentative of normal varied English nemenclature. Four of these last had 
Irish by-usage, but American occurrences indicate this insufficient to modify 
their definition as distinctively Anglican. 


* Taken with some revisions from the author's paper on English surnames, Hall, 
Parker & Co., Surnames, Am. Speech, August, 1926, Vol. I, No. 11, pp. 696-607. 
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Table 8. — Classification of the 50 surnames of greatest usage in England and 

Wales, 1858 


British 

Cambrian 

Anglican 

Position 

Surname 

Position 

Surname 

Position 

Surname 

1 

Smith 

2 

Jones 

12 

Robinson * 

4 

Taylor 

3 

Williams 

16 

HaU 

6 

Brown 

5 

Davies 

17 

Green 

10 

Johnson ^ 

7 

Thomas 

23 

Turner 

11 

Wilson 

8 

Evans 

28 

Cooper 

13 

Wright 

9 

Roberts 

29 

Harrison 

14 

Wood 

19 

Hughes 2 

30 

Ward 2 

15 

Thompson ^ 

20 

Edwards 

33 

Baker 

18 

Walker 

21 

Lewis 

39 

Moore * 

22 

White 

26 

Harris * 

40 

Parker 

24 

Jackson 

32 

Davis * 

46 

Bennett 

25 

Hill 

34 

Morris 

47 

Lee * 

27 

Clark 

35 

James 

50 

Carter 

31 

Martin 

37 

Morgan 



36 

King 

43 

Price 



38 

Allen 

44 

Phillips 



41 

Clarke 

49 

Griffiths 



42 

Cook 





45 

Shaw 





48 

Watson 






i Neither Johnson nor Thompson strong in Scotland but allied with Johnston and Thomson from 
British-American view point. 

1 iri^ usage also. 

I Welsh in origin but early of broad distribution in Eng^d. 


AngUccm: * The 30 names which European usage indicates distinctively Eng- 
lish are reduced to 22 by irregularities in American reproduction. 

Three Anglican names — Harrison, Moore, Bewnett — are withdrawn, Harrir 
son was not represented in American nomenclature on the scale indicated by 
the currency of companion names, offering a contrast to Harris which achieved 
undue frequency in usage. 

Moore ^ replaced German forms of similar sound, such as Mohr, particularly 
in the South; it was greatly affected by variable spelling in Great Britain; 
and in America, gained ascendency over Moor and ilfore and even over the 
Scotch MvAr. 

Bennett is used to-day by English-Americans in about the same ratio as in 
Farr’s England, but in 1790 its American spelling was not dep^dable. The 
12 American records list heads of families totaling 378 Bennet, 249 Benr 
nett, 36 BenrUt, and 49 Benniti. 

The 10 names— Bobwison, Hall, Green, Turner, Cooper, Ward, Baker, Parker, 
Lee, Carter— were leaders in the nomenclature of England proper and are 
therefore adjudged Anglican, called Glass I, and used to determine the repre- 
sentation of the main English element. 

Cambrian: Five of the 17 Cambrian names are withdrawn: Davies and 
Davis, not recognized as separate in American usage; Harris^ ^ indistinguish- 
able from Harrison; Hughes, because of variable spelling; Griffiths, not estab- 
lished in American usage, giving way to variants * of simple pronunciation. 


* Hall, Parker & Co., Surnames, Am, Speech, August, 1926. Vol. I, No. 11, pp. 596-607. 
Our Leading Surnames, Am. Speech, June, 1926. Vol. I, No. 9, pp. 470-477. 
Surnames in -is, Am. Speech, April, 1927. YoL II, No. 7, pp. 316-318. 
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Both Davis^*^ and Harris^ ^ were of irregular distribution, from the stand- 
point of differentiation of the two types of English names. Davis was properly 
the English version of the Welsh Davies which it replaced almost entirely in 
America. Guppy reported occurrence for Harris in over three-fourths of 
England and Wales, an abnormal distribution for a Cambrian name, and it was 
also decidedly popularized in America. 

Evans is* retained among the 12 typical Cambrian names, but only with al- 
lowance for misspellings and Inaccurate recording as Evens or Evins. Its 
principal currency was from Pennsylvania southward. From New York north- 
ward, where it suffered a marked degree of misspelling, the actual count is 
104 Evans among 168 of this sumoun. But since 85 per cent (428 among 
501) of heads of families in the south, where the surnoun was familiar, were 
recorded Evans rather than Evens or Evins, it may be considered that 85 per 
cent of the heads of families in the north were properly Evans also, so that 
Evans is reckoned at 143 instead of 104 in that area. Even after this adjust- 
ment it has the lowest measure of relative usage in the Cambrian class. 

The twelve names—Jowea,* WilUams* Thomas, Evans, Boherts, Edvmrds, 
Letois,’^ Morris,^ James, Morgan, Price, P/iiWips— whose bearers were originally 
in Wales and some half dozen English counties bordering it, with scattered 
usage throught England, are recognized as Cambrian and called Class II. 

SEADINGS OF THB SPECIFIC NAKES 

IJo utilize with greater accuracy the evidence afforded by English names, we 
shall now examine the occurrences of the individual names. As an aid to 
comparisons, the American occurrences of names are expressed in terms of the 
numbers of English families to which they are appropriate. These figures are 
computed by application of English ratios to the number of bearers among 
heads of families in an American record. By dividing the number of American 
family entries” by the number of sudi entries per thousand English^ one 
arrives at a modified factor of recurrence which, since it is derived from a 
ratio per thousand, is to be read in thousands. The number of English- 
American families indicated by the factor of recurrence is therefore determined 
simply by moving the decimal point three places to the right 

For example, Farr estimated 39,100 bearers of Parker in a population of 
18,404,421, or original occurrence of 2.12 per thousand; the 12 American records 
for 1790 list 1,120 heads of families named Parker; dividing 1,120 by 2.12 gives 
a factor of recurrence of 528.3 disclosing that Parker prevailed in the American 
area at a rate natural to 528,300 English families. Essentially the same result 
is obtained with the approximate multiplier in Farr’s Table xJsing the 
multiplier 471 in that table, the American Parkers are found to be appropriate 
to 627,520 English families, an estimate somewhat less accurate than that 
obtained by the factoring method because the multiplier 471 is the nearest 
whole number. 

Table 9 shows the ratios of bearers of the 22 indicators In England and 
Wales. 


» Hall, Parker & Co., Surnames, Am. Speech^ August, 1926. Vol. I, No. 11, pp. 596-607. 
^Our Leading Surnames, Am. Speech, June, 1926. VoL I, No. 9, pp. 470-477. 

« Surnames in -is, Am. Speech, AprU, 1927. Vol. II, No. 7, pp. 316-318. 

• Population in terms of families averages 6.6 persons per family. (OPG- Table 44.) 
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Table 9. — Proportion of persons in England and Wales hearing the under^merir 

Honed common surnames 


AngiiftftTi Surnames 

Of the en- 
tire popu- 
lation, 1 
in- 

Cambrian Surnames 

Of the en- 
tire popu- 
lation, 1 
in— 

Baker 

422 

Edwards 

316 

Carter 

551 


198 

Cooper 

380 


427 

Green 

310 

Jones 

76 

Hall 

305 


318 



Morgan _ _ 

449 

Parker 


MnrfiR . 

424 



Phillips _ __ _ _ . 

486 

Turner _ 


Priee* 

486 

Ward _ _ 


P-oherta , 

235 



Thomas 

196 



Williams- 

115 


Table 10 lists the absolute and relative occurrences of both Class I and Class 
II names in England and Wales in 1853, and in the American area of record in 
1790, the names in each class arrayed according to the size of English-Ameri- 
can population which their numbers denote. The same process of calculation 
is applied later to obtain measures of recurrence for separate parts of the 
American area, particularly the individual States. 

Table 10. — Ahsolvte and rdative occurrence of leading English surnames in 
England and Wales in 185S and the American area of record in 1790 


Surname 

Bearers in 
England and 
W^es, 1853 1 

Number 
per 1,000 
En^nd 
and wales, 
1853 

Number 
of listings 
in 12 cen- 
suses 
United 
. States of 
America, 
1790* 

Number of 
English fam. 

mesto 
which the 
American 
occurrence 
is natural* 

Parker 

CLASS I 

39. 100 
43, 600 
60, 400 
33, 400 
59, 400 
35, 200 
45, 700 
56, 300 
48, 400 
66, 700 

58, 000 
37, 900 
159, 900 
41, 000 
37, 900 
94, 000 
43, 400 
242, 100 

43. 100 
78, 400 

58. 100 
93, 000 

2. 12 

1, 120 

528, 300 
488, 190 
452, 440 
369, 610 
347, 990 
341, 880 
282. 260 

■pak^r . „ 

2.37 

1, 157 

Hall . 

3.28 

1,484 

669 

Cartel*,. 

1. 81 

Green 

3.23 

1, 124 

Lee 

1. 91 

653 

Ward 

2.48 

700 

Turner ^ 

a 06 

759 


Cooper. -------- 

2.63 

574 

218, 250 

Pohinson 

a 62 

780 

215, 470 

379, 050 

TiAwis 

CLASS U 

a 15 

1, 149 

Phillips 

2.06 

560 

271, 840 

Wllll^^ms 

a 69 

2,257 

568 

259, 720 

“Morgan 

a 23 

254, 720 

Price. ■ - 

2.06 

466 

226, 210 

Tholue-s -------- 

an 

1, 147 

224, 460 

Morns - ----------- 

a 36 

492 

208, 470 

Jones - 

13. 15 

2,610 

198, 480 

James- - - ^ - 

2.34 

421 

179, 910 

Itoberta ------ 

4.26 

763 

179, no 

Edwards -- . 

a 16 

543 

171, 840 

Evans 

5.05 

*572 

113, 270 


1 In a population of 18,404,421. 

> Headte of faTnfiiftft indexed in a record of 461,120 families. . . , 

s These values for total English representation are obtained from the ratios of the occurrences in c olumn 
S cunltod States) to those In ooh^ 2 .(Engtod and W^). 


Of listings. 


118640-82 12 
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0I7EBQENCE OF THE BECTJBSENCE MEASI7BES IN THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 

Interpretation of factors for specific names tests the relative representation 
in an American area by English standards of companionship. Perfect reflection 
of English nomenclature in an area would show the same factor for all of 
Farr’s names ; the more divergent the factors, the more distorted the reflection. 
Since there are several diflerent measures for the size of the English-American 
element intermingled with others in the American area, it is necessary to de- 
termine which measure is the best. 

Comparison of the factors for specific names offers evidence on the irregulari- 
ties in the transmittal of names not obtained in the simplified calculation. It 
illuminates though it does not necessarily solve the problem of distinguishing 
these irregularities from modifications of usage by favor and by the complica- 
tions of non-English usage. This leads to the important question of what 
measures of occurence shall be considered typical. 

Anglican names show much divergence in readings. Contrast Parker and 
Robitiaon, whose American occurrences were respectively at rates indicating 
528,300 and 215,470 English families in the United States, the other selected 
names of Class 1 ranging between these extremes. Figures so divergent make 
it difficult to determine the plane of English representation toward which they 
tend. A median of 844,930 is obtained by arranging the names in order of 
their strength, as shown in Table 10, and ascertaining a measurement halfway 
between that of Green, lowest of the top five, and that of Lee, highest of the 
bottom five. Another average would be gained by simply totaling the readings 
and dividing by 10. This is not done because the study carried to the separate 
states discloses it an ineffective process. In obtaining arithmetic means it 
becomes the policy to eliminate the highest and lowest names and average 
the others, giving in this instance a mean of 343,580. The conformity of these 
two averages is an 'indication that had the Anglican rate applied to all English 
the stock would have been represented by 344,000 families. 

Cambrian names also show a wide range of readings, spreading from the 
recurrence of Lewis, at a rate indicating 379,050 English families, to that of 
Evans, at a rate Indicating 113,270. The 12 readings show a median of 
216,460 ; and eliminating Lewis and Evans, as of abnormal high and low usage 
respectively, results in an arithmetic mean of 217,480. Contrast this approxi- 
mate 217,000 families indicated by the Cambrians with the 344,000 indicated by 
the Anglicans. 

BECUBSENCflBa^ IN NEW ENGLAND GONTBASTED WITH THOSE IN THE BEMAINING ABBA 

OF BEOOBD 

Further examination of the American records reveals that divergent national 
measurements are mainly chargeable to New England, yet stressing that dis- 
tinction Is modified by observation of conditions in New York as much like those 
in New England as like those in the States southward. Dividing the country 
into two parts shows measures of recurrence in the area other than New Eng- 
land in much better conformity than in the country as a whole, reminding one 
of the concept of refiected frequencies. Separate State records show that cer- 
tain circumstances produced conformity of rates of recurrence, while other con- 
ditions whose nature is yet to be learned resulted in divergence. 

Interpretation of New England origins is confused by the discrepancy between 
the large number of English-looking names and the low ratios for leading Eng- 
lish names. That familiar English surnames were not nearly so widely used 
in New England as might be expected in' a population commonly thought 90 per 
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cent Englisli is established by preliminary recurrence tests of Parr’s names, 
showing that English did not exceed 81 per cent in any New England State 
and had an average much lower than that in the States in this region, on 
the whole constituting not more than 75 per cent of New England population. 
In contrast, percentages estimated by CPG analysts on the basis of superficial 
character of name forms are as follows: Maine, 93; New Hampshire, 94; 
Vermont and Massachusetts, 95 ; Rhode Island and Connecticut, 96. 

It is unlikely that extended inauiry with more names available as indicators 
would reveal an English contribution of more than 75 per cent. Of the 173,130 
families listed ^ in the census of 1790 for New England, 90 per cent is 155,820 ; 
and of the 22 indicators, only 5 showed occurrence appropriate to English pop- 
ulation of this size. (See Table 11.) Yet three names had higher ratios than 
in the motherland, though not necessarily higher than in specific parts of Eng- 
land ; Parker on a scale natural to 275,000 families. Sail to 248,170, and Baker 
to 208,440. Two other names had frequencies closely appropriate to 90 per cent : 
Green, with a rate natural to 156,350, and Zeieis to 155,560. Only three other 
names — Carter, Lee, P7iiZZip«— had recurrences even fairly appropriate to 90 
per cent 

High ratios of such names as Parker, Sail, and Baker were due largely to 
low Cambrian representation. (Table 7.) Had there been no Cambrians in 
New England, Anglican names would have tended to prevail in ratios eleven- 
ninths of those natural to England as a whole. But Cambrian representation 
being the relative proportion which perfect English sampling would have 
given, Anglicans showed ratios one-ninth more than Parr records. 

Since, therefore, the low average ratio of currency of leading English names 
is assured, the problem of how the comparatively small number of their bearers 
could have been accompanied by so many others with apparently English names 
resolves itself into the conclusion that names labeled English by CPG analysts 
were English in form only, their evident English characteristics explained by 
Anglicization, using the word broadly to convey both original extended usage 
and acquired usage in English-speaking America. 

Three types of Anglicization infiuenced New England nomenclature. Many 
names commonly called English had early British by-usage, particularly in low- 
land Scotland and in Ulster and Leinster in Ireland. Others were the re- 
placements of non-English appellations, adapted to the dominant nomenclature, 
in consequence of the heterogeneity and irregularity of settlement of non- 
English which made it difllcult to preserve European standards. Still other 
names are thought to have arisen through the seafaring activities of New 
Englanders who kept contact with various parts of Europe, with the fishing 
banks and with the West Indies, continually taking new men into service from 
different ports. The nationalities of these men and the names they acquired 
on shipboard are not studied here, but that many New England settlers gained 
their names and their knowledge of English at sea is a fair inference from the 
irr^larities of local nomenclature showing crude imitation of English patterns. 

The process of Anglicization was peculiar in that it seems to have favored 
Bnglish-looking forms rather than English names. Anglicization usually im- 
plies not only development of new names on English patterns, but voluntary 
usage of English names: some names remodeled, others first experimented with 
and then shortly standardized in simple forms, and others replaced directly by 
more ones. But the 1790 records for New England do not show any 

marked standardization, and this inclination toward diversified nomenclature 
bears on the low ratio of familiar English names. 


* As shown by the alphabetic indexes. 
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Divergence of recurrence measures caused by regional origins of the English 
has been discussed ; disparity between measures of currency for Anglican and 
Cambrian names indicates marked difference in the rate of migration from Wales 
and southwest England and that from the remainder of the country; but 
that the home area was not limited is shown by the considerable variation in 
representation of different names in the several New England States. Determi- 
nation of regional origins by study of recurrences is prevented by the fact that 
the indicative Anglican names had original bearers in many English counties, 
but did not have identical distribution in the motherland, and consequently 
were irregularly affected by varying local rates of migration that gave certain 
names unusual representation. Thus Parker, Hall, and Baker gained good rep- 
resentation in most of the migration to New England, while RoUnson, Turner, 
and Cooper seldom accompanied them. But although Parker had the highest 
measure of recurrence in the area as a whole, Green, had a relative representa- 
tion four times as great in Rhode Island, and Hall more than twice as great in 
Connecticut. (See Table 13.) Weaknesses showed even more irregularity. 
Cooper, least represented Anglican name in New England as a whole, was also 
least familiar locally in three States. But Lee was subnormal in Maine, Turner 
in New Hampshire, and Carter in Rhode Island. Among Cambrian names there 
was also decided variation in representation. 'Lewis (see Table 12) had the 
greatest measure of recurrence in four States, but Roberts the greatest in New 
Hampshire, and Phillips in Massachusetts and Connecticut. All this points to 
even but nevertheless diversified streams of English migration to the several 
parts of New England. 

Quantity and timing of migration also infiuenced measures of repres^tation. 
About 6,000 families reached New England before the Puritan period in England, 
when political changes turned the English migration largely to other parts of 
the new world. And while infiltration during the last half of the seventeenth 
century may have been steady enough to account for considerable numbers of 
persons who were in the area in 1790, the ultimate New England nomenclature 
was strongly affected by the name patterns in the great single wave of immigra- 
tion in the 1630’s and 1640*s. Many English names, such as Sawyer and Libby, 
obtained good currency in New England, even though they were uncommon if 
not rare in the motherland. All of the names which found representation in 
the movement were more or less infiuenced by rates of reproduction of their 
bearers, thus partly accounting for divergent recurrence measures of com- 
panion names in New England. Leading English names, therefore, failed to 
attain in New England those impartial measures of currency which they 
developed in the parts of the country not dominated by the Puritans. 

Table 11 presents the abnormal conditions in New England in contrast to the 
better conformity obtaining in the remaining area of record, for both Olass I 
and Olass II names. The upper half of the table shows that dispersion of the 
measures of recurrence of Anglican names was much greater in New England 
than in the remaining area of record. It shows that Pwrher, with the highest 
representation in New England, prevailed on a scale suitable to an Eng U p h 
population more than five times that indicated by Cooper with the lowest repre- 
sentation; and great spread also between Hall, second highest, and Turner, 
second lowest. But in the remaining area of record it shows that Baker, 
highest, prevailed on a scale not quite three times that of Robinson, lowest; and 
the spread between Parker and Turner, respectively, second from top and 
bottom in this column, was correspondingly less. 

The lower half of Table 11 shows that Cambrian names also had a wide range 
in scale of recurrence in New England, despite the fact that they were drawn 
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from a limited area in England and Wales. But dispersion was much less in 
the remaining area of record. Lewis and Evams were respectively the high and 
low names in both parts of the country, but the rate of prevalence of Levsis 
in New England was over seven times that of Evans, while in the remaining 
area it was only a little more than twice as great. 

Table 11. — English 'population indicated by ike recurrences of specified names in 
New England and the remaining area of record 

. [Population stated in terms of famnies] 


New England 


Remaining Area of Record 


lU- 

lation _ 
Gated by the 
recurrence of 
name 


English popu' 
lation indi- 


Surnames 


cated by the 
recurrence of 
name 


Class I 


Parker— 

Hall 

Baker 

Green — 

Carter 

Lee 

Ward 

Hobinson. 

Turner 

Cooper 


Average after parenthe- 
ses. ^ 

Median 


(275, 000) 
248, 170 
208, 440 
156, 350 
132, 600 
127, 230 
103, 630 
98, 900 
91, 500 I 
(46, 770)i 


145, 850 
129, 920 


Baker 

Parker 

Carter 

Lee 

HaU 

Green,«-^ 

Ward 

Cooper 

Turner 

Robinson 

Average after parenthe- 
ses. ^ 

Median 


(279, 750) 
253, 300 
237, 010 
214, 650 
204, 270 
191, 640 
178, 630 
171, 480 
156, 540 
(116, 570) 


200, 940 
197, 960 


Class II 


Lewis 

Phillips - 

Morgan 

Williams 

Thomas 

Jones 

Roberts 

Edwards 

James 

Morris 

Price 

Evans 

Average after parenthe- 
ses.^ 


(155, 560) 
121, 840 
89, 240 
84, 000 
68, 690 
56, 050 
56, 630 
40, 510 
38, 890 
31, 360 
22, 820 
(22, 770) 


60, 900 


Lewis 

Price 

Morris 

Williams 

Morgan 

Thomas 

Phillips 

Jones 

James 

Edwards 

Roberts 

Evans 

Average after parenthe- 
ses. ^ 


Median. 


55, 840 


Median. 


(223, 490) 
203, 390 
177, 110 
175, 720 
165, 470 
165, 770 
150, 000 
142, 430 
141, 020 
131, 330 
123, 480 
(90, 600) 


156, 670 
152, 880 


1 Aritbmetio average (meazO after ezdusions marked by parentheses. 

BEOUBBENCE OF NAMES AS 80CIAI. PHENOMENA 

Reflected nomenclatural frequencies in a colony obtain only when numbers and 
uniformity or variability of migration afford random sampling. Whether fre- 
quency patterns have been reproduced is determined by comparing factors of 
recurrence. The closer the conformity of factors the more probable is it that 
these factors offer evidence of migration rates little disguised by voluntary usage 
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of names. Certain is it that this conformity denotes representative Old World 
sampling. 

. Detailed examination of recurrences of the selected English names discloses 
areas where their currencies were clearly reflective of Old World patterns. It 
discloses other areas where dispersion of factors of recurrence demands critical 
examination. 

Discordant measures of recurrence do not necessarily point to irregularities in 
migration, for high frequency may be the result of voluntary use and low fre- 
quency of voluntary disuse. The former is more susceptible to proof than the 
latter and also a more likely development in the instance of dominant English 
names. 

The data at hand on English names afford just enough evidence of preferen- 
tial use to enable the designation, by contrast, of irregularities probably due to 
limited or erratic migration. The influence of variability of migrations, annual 
quantities, and geographical and social controls can not be identifled here ; but 
calculation based on a greater number of names — particularly those of less 
extensive original distribution — ^together with studies of periods prior to 1790, 
might reveal much about the special features of migration. At present we can 
at least determine what part of the American area was peopled by representa- 
tive English migration, and wha.t part was peopled by migration which brought 
large numbers of certain names to the disadvantage of others. 

Comparison of measures of recurrence is important for modifying estimates 
of the maximum proportions of English in the American area of record, but 
still more important in that it affords actual illustrations of reflected frequen- 
cies, offering convincing proof that frequencies of common names are not acci- 
dental but spring from well differentiated causes, presenting measures of recur- 
rence which advance the formulation of principles for orderly study of com- 
parative nomenclature, and throwing light on the antecedents and attitudes of 
the American people. 

In surveying occurrences as social phenomena, it is noted that Cambrian 
names were from a more definite area of the motherland and that their recur- 
rences, in consequence, were not so likely to be influenced by regional conditions 
as were thpse of Anglican names. But surname nomenclature developed more 
slowly in Wales than in England and it is probable that many Welidi did not 
have true surnames, particularly in the early days of their migration. 

Farr ® remarks this feature of Welsh nomenclature : 

In Wales, however, the surnames if swmames they can be called, do not 
present the same variety, most of them having been formed in a simple manner 
from the Christian or forename of the father in the genitive case, a aon being 
understood. Thus Evan’s son became Bmna; John’s son, J ones, etc. Others were 
derived from the father’s name coalesced with a form of the word op or hab 
(son of), by which Hugh ap Howell became Powell, Evan ap Hugh became 
Pugh, and in like manner were formed nearly all the Welsh surnames beginning 
with the letters “B” and *‘P.” Hereditary surnames were not in use even 
amongst the gentry of Wales until the time of Henry VIII, nor were they gener- 
ally established until a much later period; indeed, at the present day they can 
scarcdy be said to be adopted amongst the lower classes in the wilder districts, 
where, as the marriage registers show, the Christian name of the father still 
frequently becomes the patronymic of the son in the manner just described. 

Thus some of the Welsh did not transmit their names to their sons and 
grandsons. But while Welsh nomenclature was not settle'd in the eighteenth 
century, its coordination with a flbced system of given names maintained prac- 
tically the same scheme of nomenclature from one generation to the other, 
even though individuals did not inherit names as the surname system con- 


•P. XVII. 
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templates; and the relative usage of the different family names remained 
fairly constant and in definite ratio because drawn from a limited selection 
of given names whose choice was fixed by custom. What change there was 
in this nomenclature can be described as a rotation rather than a trend. For 
this study of social phenomena, theretore, the advantage of the Cambrian 
names in being from a fairly limited area of the motherland is only partly 
offset by the disadvantage of this patronymic feature. 

BSXmBSENOES OF CAMBBIAN NAMES IN THE SEPARATE STATES 

Table 12 shows measures of occurrence of Cambrian names in the several 
States of record, beginning in the south where conditions most refiected 
those abroad. 

In the area from South Carolina to Pennsylvania the ideal of reflected fre- 
quency was almost realized. South Carolina is characteristic in showing the 
more commonly used names prevailing at rates only moderately higher than 
those less commonly used. Eliminating Morgan and Phillips as having the 
highest and lowest relative measures of occurrence, the remaining measures 
are in good conformity. The readings which may be considered normal to 
the class ranged from that of WiUiams on a scale natural to 17,000 English 
families down to Moans natural to 10,000, and the average is readily asce]> 
tained as approximately 15,000. Percentage ratings on the basis of 15,000 
as 100 per cent bring out the conformity of recurrences : Morgan 128, Williams 
113, Roberts 112, Lewis 110, James 105, Morris 101, Jones 99, B&uoards 95, 
Thomas 94, Price 94, Moans 68, Phillips 48. 

The definite reflection of frequency in this area offers convincing evidence 
that currencies of names are functionally related to conditions in the mother- 
land. Inasmuch as this reproduction of Cambrian nomenclature denotes a 
connection extending over more than two centuries— -since migration began 
early in the seventeenth and Farr’s analysis was made after the middle of the 
nineteenth — the similarity of rankings is impressive. The evidence, therefore, 
is that notwithstanding Welsh changing of patronymics, a fairly constant use 
of comparatively inflexible patterns persisted both in the motherland and in 
America over this long period. This goes far to answer Parr’s query, raised 
after his tabulation was prepared, “ Bo these common names hold the same 
rank in point of numbers which they had at first, or have some of them spread 
and multiplied more rapidly than others? ” 

It does not follow, however, that a like reproduction of Old World standards 
marked American usage in the north. From New York through New England 
dispersion of readings indicates complicating variables, such as irregularities 
in migration or deviation from European standards of spelling or from Welsh 
standards in choice of patronymics, and distortion accompanying this disper- 
sion makes it difficult to determine proper averages of the measures of relative 
currency. 

In New York the system of establishing an arithmetic mean by discarding 
the highest and lowest names gives an arithmetic mean of 18,840 English 
families, a figure appreciably higher than the median of 16,000. This is a 
significant discrepancy. 

In New England there was an irregularity in the reproduction of ratios even 
greater than in New York, the frequencies of names being so disturbed as to 
confuse the understanding of their interrelations. Although in New York, 
Phillips with the highest currency that may be considered normal prevailed 
on a plane only a little more than four times that of James, the corresponding 
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low name; in Connecticut, Morgan^ the highest normal name, had a measure 
seven times that of Pricey the lowest. 

However, since names of the Cambrian class in five States show comparatij^ely 
good conformity in measures of recurrence and give significant averages, we 
can approximate from averages of the measures of recurrence in the other 
States the measures of the English-American populations involved. 


Table 12 . — Recurrence of Cambrian names in specified States 
flndicated population stated in terms of families] 

SOUTH OAEOLINA 



NOKTH CAROLINA 


Williams (61, 450) 

Lewis 64, 29a 

Price 53, 880 

Morgan 62, 910 

Morris 51, 270 

Jones 43, 350 

Edwards 41, 770 

James 40, 170 


Lewis (40, 32 

Price 32, 04 

Edwards 31, 33 

James 28, 63 

Morris 27, 97 

Jones 27, 30 

Williams 26, 35 

Thomas 26, 64 



MARYLAND 
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Table 12 . — Beourrence of Cambrian names in speeifiei States — Coutiiitiecl 
pjidioated population stated in terms of families 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Name 

English popu- 
lation indi- 
cated by the 
recurrence of 
the name 

Lewis 

(48, 250) 
46, 610 
45, 600 
35,920 
82,520 
31,880 
31, 390 
30,580 

Morris 


Roberts 

Phillips 

Evans 

Morgan - 

Price 



Name 

English popu- 
lation indi- 
cated by the 
recurrence of 
the name 

.Tames 

28, 630 
27, 500 
22, 510 
(20, 890) 


i Jones 

Edwards 

Average after parenthe- 
ses __ 

33, 310 
31,640 

MeHian 

! 


NEW YORK 


Tiexds 

(48, 570) 
41, 750 

Phillips 


23, 820 
21, 520 

Morgan 

Mnrrfs 

16, 950 
16, 020 
15,970 
14,870 

Price 

Jones 

Edwards 




Roberts 


Evans. 

Average after parenthe- 
ses 

18,840 

16,000 

Median 



CONNECTICUT 


(52, 380) 
41, 260 
26, 350 
16,050 
15, 020 
14, 410 
14, 080 
13, 160 


Edwards 

James - 

Price 

Evans 

Average after parenthe- 
ses 

Median 


12, 970 
6,410 
5,830 
(3, 370) 


16, 650 
14, 240 


RHOBE ISLAND 


Lewis 

(20, 630) 
11, 970 

11, 650 
6,560 
4^430 
3,720 
8,400 
2,820 

Jones ! 

1,520 

Tames 

Evans 

1,190 

PhilUns 

Morgan 

900 

Williams 

Morris - — 

(850) 

Edwards 

Thomas 

Priee 

Average after parenthe- 
ses — — 

4,820 

Roberts 

Median 

3,560 
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Table 12 . — Recurrence of Cambrian names in specified States — Continued 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Name 

English pora- 
lation indi- 
cated by the 
recurrence of 
the name 

Name 

Engli^popu- 
lation Indi- 
cated by the 
recurrence of 
the name 

Phillips 

(74, 760) 
49, 840 

34, 620 

31, 390 

28, 380 

22, 050 

18, 040 

12, 390 

Mnrris _ 


Lewis 

Price 

Williams 

Tl-nherts 


Evans 

Thomas 

Average after parenthe- 
ses 

Jones 

22, 810 
20,040 

Edwards 

James 

Median. 




VERMONT 


Lewis 

(13, 650) 
7,770 
7,170 

6, 330 
6,870 
5,480 
4,490 

3, 660 

Morris 

2, 120 
860 
320 
(000) 

Phillips 

James 

Morsran 

EdwarHs 


Price 

Roberts 

Average after parenthe- 
ses. 


4,400 

4,980 


Evans 

Median 




NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Roberts. 

Jones 

PhnHps- 

Lewis™ 

Evans 

Morgan. 

Thomas. 

Williams. 


(14, 790) 
8,060 
7,770 
7,620 
6,930 
6,280 
6,260 
6,980 


James... 

Edwards. 

Price 

Morris.. 


5, 130 
2,850 
1, 460 
(860) 


Average after parenthe- 


ses... 

Median. 


5,830 

6,270 


MAINE 


Lewis 

(11,430) 

8,810 

8,220 

6,770 

6,830 

4,260 

2, 240 
2,140 

Edwards 

1, 900 
1, 780 

1, 690 
(970) 

Thomas 

Evans,. 

Roberts 

Morris 

Jones 

Price 

Phillips 

Average after parenthe- 
ses 

Williams 

4,360 
3, 260 

Morgan 

James 

Median 




SECUBBENGES OF ANGLICAN NA30S IN THE SEPARATE STATES 


Anglican names, like Cambrian, show rather good conformity in the South 
and divergent measures northward, but with some irregularities in the Caro- 
linas and with the more striking irregularities beginning in Pennsylvania. 
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Anglican readings are generally more difficult to express in averages, but even 
in New England Anglican dispersion is less than Oambrian. 

In Rhode Island a marked difficulty is encountered where Green had extra- 
ordinary currency and both Kail and Baher much higher prevalence than the 
other names. Excluding Green, highest, and Carter, lowest, the arithmetic 
average indicates that had all English been of the Anglican type the maximum 
English contribution to population would have been 8,500 families, while the 
median, intermediate between readings for Robinson and Lee, indicates a maxi- 
mum of only 5,500, a discrepancy perhaps attributable to the small popula- 
tion of Rhode Island, which scarcely permits valid measurement of rates of 
recurrence. 

North Carolina shows that American usage of Anglican names was not en- 
tirely chargeable to English heredity, several names occurring there in higher 
ratio than normal in England. The index of the 1790 census shows 52,560 
families in North Carolina, but the names from Parker to Hall in Table 13 
point to even greater Bnglish-American numbers and possibly indicate that 
the State’s population was largely drawn from parts of England where these 
names were particularly common. This only partly explains the situation, 
however, for the apparent recurrences of these names did not greatly exceed 
those of the other Anglican names, nor even those of the Cambrian names. 
Occurrences of Anglican names point to a contribution of between 53,000 and 
55,000 families, and those of Cambrian names to about 42,000. Interpreting 
these combined measures according to the relative importance of the two types 
of nomenclature in the motherland, the entire population of North Carolina 
was apparently English-American, the arithmetic mean showing that the scale 
of occurrence of these names was one natural to a population 98 per cent Eng- 
lish, while the median indicates a full 100 per cent. 

This striking evidence of extraordinary local usage of the leading English 
names leads to Investigation which discloses that, far from being almost wholly 
English, North Carolina’s population contained a substantial element with 
non-English names, CPG recognizing 17 per cent, which would mean that 
English stock accounted for less than 83 per cent of the population. The 
tendency of the CPG classification to understate the non-English is recognized 
in the report of Doctor Hill and his committee to the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce and Labor, February. 15, 1928: 

It was to be expected that whatever error there might be in this classifica- 
tion would be in the direction of an overstatement of the English element in 
the population, because that was the dominant element in most parts of the 
United States at that period, and for that reason the name changes would 
naturally be in the direction of the Anglicization of names of non-English 
origin. Moreover, there would be a natural and justifiable tendency on the 
part of the classifiers to assign to the dominant element in the population 
all names not clearly of other origin. 

Supposing, then, that the dominant English element in North Carolina was 
indeed 83 per cent of the population, it is clear that the leading English names 
within the realms of English-American nomenclature were used dispropor- 
tionately to the rarer and less common names. Non-English usage of Engli^ 
names did not uniformly strengthen the whole structure of English nomencla- 
ture, but emphasized certain parts of it. Consequently appraisal by the usage 
of common names tends to overestimation. 

Hence observations of these radical conditions in North Carolina reconcile 
the two principles revealed, that the measures of the apparent recurrence of 
leading English names exaggerate the contributions of English blood,® while 


•How' We Got Our Surnames, Am. Speech, Oct., 1928. Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 48-63. 
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the usage of non-English names minimizes the contributions of non-EngU^ 
stochs. The keenest discernment of non-English names touched up In letter 
and syllable to imitate English models still falls to identify all non-Engll^ 
people, because some of them acquired by adoption the most English of English 
names. Leading names of England had a standing In English-Amerlcan nomen- 
clature even higher than that abroad, mayinly because of their preferential 
use by persons of other antecedents. Part of this disturbance may have come 
from discontinuance of old English names, resulting in internal changes in the 
transplanted nomenclature, but most of it arose through the adjustment of 
name structure to ht the requirements of a mixed people. English-Amerlcan 
nomenclature therefore not only failed to coincide exactly with English-Amer- 
ican population, but extended beyond it. 

While this investigation of adoptive usage was occasioned here by the occur- 
rence of certain Anglican names in North Carolina, the principles developed 
apply equally to the readings of Cambrian names, and the fullness of their 
application in other states will be considered later. 

Table 13 details the measures of occurrence of Anglican names in the several 
States of record. 


Table 13 . — Recurrence of Anglican names im, specified States 
piidlcated population stated in tenns of families] 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Name 

« 

English popu- 
lation indi- 
cated by the 
leouiFenceof 
tbe 

Name 


Carter 

(30, 940) 
30, 370 
25, 940 
20, 260 
20, 150 
19, 200 
16, 130 

Baker _ _ 

B 

Lee - 1 

TTftll 


Robinson 


Average after paren- 

thefles 

Coouer 

20, 260 
19, 680 



MeHian 




NORTH CAROLINA 


Parker 

(95, 280) 
71, 820 
60, 210 
59, 270 
55, 270 
54, 880 
44,120 

Green 

41, 490 
39, 160 
(13, 810) 


Cooper 


B-nhinflon 


Average after paren- 
theses 


53, 280 
55, 080 

igTSTPWl 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

llllllllllllllll 

Median. 




VIRGINIA 


Carter 

Parker-- 

Hall 

Baker 

Lee 

Ward 

Robinson 


(75, 690) 
41, 510 
38, 720 
36, 290 
34, 550 
29, 440 
29, 010 


Turner _ _ _ 

28, 760 
21, 360 
(19, 010) 

Green 

Cooper. . _ 

Average after paren- 

thenes 

32, 460 
32, 000 

Median 

i 
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Tabm is . — Recurrence of Anglican names in specified States — Contiiined 
[Indicated population stated in terms of families] 

MARYLAND 


Name 

lation inch- 
oated by the 
recurrence of 

the name 

Name 

English popu- 
lation indi- 
cated by the 
recurrence of 
the name 

Baker 

(40, 610) 
33, 230 
27, 450 
26, 930 
25, 130 
23, 110 
21, 650 

Ward 

20,560 
20,440 
(20, 150) 

HaU 

■R-nhiuRnn 

Turner 

Cooper 

Crreen 

Average after paren- 
theses 

24, 800 
24, 120 

TiftA 

Parker 

Carter 

MAdlfl.T> _ 




PENNSYLVANIA 


Bfl-ker 

(61, 600) 
41, 060 

36, 320 
31, 400 

31, 210 
30, 370 
26, 010 

Carter 

18, 780 
13, 070 
(12, 900) 

Cooper. 

Turner 

Pe-rVer 

Ward . 

HaU - 

Average after parenthe- 
ses - 

28, 630 
30, 790 

P.obi'uaon .. 

Lee 

Creen 

Median * 



NEW YORK 

Baker ... - 

■ 

Turner 

22, 880 
18, 230 
(16, 670) 

Creen 

Carter 


Robinson 

Lee 

Average after parenthe- 
ses 

33, 400 
31, 980 

TTell 

Cooper 

Parker 

Median 



CONNECTICUT 

HaU 

(75, 300) 
48, 690 
36, 790 
34, 810 
28, 690 
26, 610 
21, 240 

Green 

20,120 
18, 510 
(11,410) 

Lee 

Robinson 

Pfl^rifer 

Cooper 

Carter 

Average after parenthe- 
ses 

29, 430 
27, 660 

Baker 




Turner 

Median 



RHODE ISLAND 

Green - 

(33, 130) 
18, 900 
18, 140 
7,080 
5,800 
6,240 
4,940 

Turner 

4,580 
8 , 630 
(3.310) 

TTaU 

Ward 


Carter 

Parker 

Average after parenthe- 
ses 

8,640 

6,520 

Robinson 

Lee 


Median 
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Table 13. — Recurrence of Anglican names in specified States — Continued 
[Indicated population stated in terms of Emilies] 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Name 

Engli^ popu- 
lation indi- 
cated by the 
recurrence of 
the name 

Name 

English popu- 
lation indi- 
cated by the 
recurrence of 
the name 

Parker 

(131,130) ! 
109,280 1 
76,610 ! 
62,230 i 
51,930 1 
61,830 
49,190 1 
1 

Turner 


“Rfl-lrAr 

Robinson 

Hall 

Cooper 

Green 

Average after parenthe- 
ses 

69, 560 
61, 880 

Carter 

Lee_ 

Ward 

Median 




VERMONT 


Parker— - 

HaU 

Baker 

Robinson. 
Green 

Lee 

Carter 



Turner 

Wfl.rH 

18, 990 

Cooper 

14, 360 

12, 690 

Average after parenthe- 

12, 670 

ses 

7,730 

Median 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


7,520 
6, 860 
(2, 280) 


12, 670 
12, 630 


Parker 

(44, 810) 
37, 800 
22, 100 
18, 890 
16, 880 
11, 880 
10, 480 

Cnnper 

H 

HaU 

Leer 

Carter 

Turner...,. . _ 


Average after parenthe- 

eee 

16, 420 
14, 380 

Baker 

Rohinfinn . , 

Ward^^ 

Median . 



MAINE 

Parker 

(22, 170) 
19, 210 

16, 460 

12, 710 

12, 160 
9,480 
9,290 

Ward 

6,860 
4,660 
(3, 140) 

Hall 

Cooper. _ ___ 


Tiee 


Average after parenthe- 
ses _ _ 

11, 340 
10, 820 

Rohi-nfinn 

Turner 

Green 

Median 




INELUENCC OF BEGIQNAL MIGRATION 

Examination of occurrences of Anglican and Cambrian names separately 
draws attention to the influence of regional migration on the currency of names, 
for had the two classes been considered as one, a wide range of measures of 
recurrence would have been strikingly apparent. This classiflcation by type 
accounts for much of the dispersion of factors and practically amounts to a 
differentiation of geographical origin, suggesting that a greater number of 
names— particularly those of various restricted geographical origins— would 
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secnre additional evidence of the difference In rates of migration from different 
parts of England and Wales. 

Had there been no regional or factional migration of English and no dis- 
turbance of the recurrences of the leading English names, column 3 in Table 7 
would show a constant ratio of 22.2 per cent, the proportion of 2 Cambrians to 
9 Anglicans. But the much lower figures shown for every State except Penn- 
sylvania indicate a disproportionate drift of Anglicans to America. Only in 
Pennsylvania did the Cambrian type contribute its expected proportion to the 
stream of English immigrants. Cambrian under-representation elsewhere 
indicates that ordinarily the Cambrian faction was only about two-thirds as 
much inclined to move as was the Anglican faction; but since the Cambrians 
were largely concentrated in Wales and some half dozen near-by English coun- 
ties, here is evidence of regional migration also. Evidently the urge to migra- 
tion in Wales and the southwest was less strong than in the rest of the country. 

In the States from Pennsylvania southward, where the best conformity of 
factors in the two classes obtained, there was also rather close similarity in the 
measures of English representation of each class; so that separation into the 
two classes adds little information on English content of population in that 
region. But without it very low measures of English representation would be 
derived for New York and New England. For this area we must be on our 
guard against overemphasizing the low recurrence of Cambrian names. 

avebaoutg the meastteeis of secubbence of names as classified 

Though certain expressions may be construed as typical of class measure- 
ments, subject to recognition of the bias introduced by non-English usage, 
there still remains a further step in averaging before maximum English con- 
tributions are appraised. To complete the statement of averages of Indicated 
contributions to the States of record, comparisons will be made between the 
results by classes according to the three methods used and then the basis of 
combination or weighting will be critically examined. 

Besides the arithmetic means and the medians obtained in the detailed 
examination of recurrences, averages have been obtained by simplified calcula- 
tion. This, it should now be noted, gives results which are weighted arithmetic 
means. The arithmetic means subseguently determined are of the uniform 
weight type commonly called “ simple averages.” These three types of averages 
are now to be contrasted. 

From the purely statistical standpoint, median measurements are more nearly 
typical and probably convey more accurately the measures of the origins re- 
vealed in the classes of names, but they have certain disadvantages in demon- 
stration not shared by arithmetic means. ‘‘Average” as ordinarily used signi- 
fies “arithmetic mean.” Recurrences of Individual names indicate that 
arithmetic means are unduly biased if derived from the measures of recurrence 
of all names in the classes, since there is usually some lack of symmetry in the 
arrangement of factors ; but the simple process of discarding the highest and 
lowest factor in each class, for each area, enables us to determine typical 
recurrences as arithmetic means. 

Even though the simplified calculation took advantage of detail in the specifi- 
cation of names to be considered normal it produced means which the statis- 
tician will recognize as reacting strongly to exceptional readings within class 
groupings. Its advantage of achieving results at a stroke is, therefore, ofifeet 
by susceptibility to distortion. The arithmetic means subsequently deter- 
mined are more dependable because their calculation treats all the names 
except the extremes as uniformly valid indicators. 
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Filial summaries will contrast results from the three forms of average. 
For the sake of continuity, simplified and detailed calculations will be distin- 
guished, and the two types of arithmetic means will be recognized by reference 
to the calculation, the term “ arithmetic mean ” being used solely in connection 
with the latter calculation. 

Compilation of these figures shows that each method gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent result when estimates are made for the separate States and added to- 
gether than when directly obtained for larger areas. Results from simplified 
and detailed calculation of arithmetic means are closely similar, but results 
from medians tend to lower estimates of English content in the population and 
also show greater discrepancy between estimates by direct calculation for larger 
areas and those by total of estimates for the separate States. 

In addition to obtaining average recurrences of Anglican and Cambrian names 
by classes by one or the other of the methods Just compared, it is necessary to 
make one more step in averaging before estimates of maximum contributions 
of English stock as a whole are obtained. This is the combining of Anglican 
and Cambrian readings heretofore spoken of as weighting and accomplished in 
9-and-2 ratio which gives Anglican names four and a half times the significance 
of Cambrian names. 

As Cambrian names were less commonly used, final measurements of maxi- 
mum English representation would be considerably changed by alteration of 
this weighting; increased weighting would reduce estimates for English, par- 
ticularly in the north, where Jones and its companions were much less common 
than Parlcer and its companions. Arguments may be advanced both for higher 
and lower weighting, those for the former being possibly stronger. 

No good reason appears against the ^in-U weighting as unduly emphasizing 
Cambrian names, except that their American usage attained an average of only 
14 per cent relative to Anglican names, instead of 22 per cent, This may be 
thought to indicate that English population did not contain Cambrians in the 
ratio calculated. It has been seen that New England was chiefiy responsible 
for the low recurrence measure for Welsh names ; since historians agree that 
New Englanders origihated mainly in eastern parts of England, while Cam- 
brians were concentrated in the west and southwest, the latter would naturally 
be meagerly represented in the New England area. 

Bearers of the 22 names available as indicators in Farr’s list collectively 
constituted 8 per cent of English in the population, in which the 12 Cambrian 
names had much greater importance, their bearers constituting 6.36 per cent of 
Farr’s population, while the 10 Anglican constituted but 2.65 per cent Out- 
standing Cambrian names also had a greater original average frequency, 0.447 
per cent, as against Anglican 0.265 per cent of the population of England. 
Guppy’s data on distribution disclose early representation of Cambrians both 
in east coast and north midland counties as well as in southern and midland 
England, 7 of the 12 Indicators having significant frequencies in over half of 
the county units. 

These may all be strong reasons for thinking Anglican nomenclature not 
originally four and a half times as extensively used as Cambrian, and that a 
2-in-ll allowance for Cambrian stock is insufficient. 

But the 2-and-9 weighting deduced from Guppy’s data on prevalence origi- 
nally concentrated in or near Wales is coordinate with information on the 
population of the English counties in the eighteenth century. 

The English census of 1841 ^ shows the estimated population of England and 
Wales by counties in 1630, 1670, and 1700, and the application of Guppy’s per- 
centages to these estimates or to their average confirms the observation that 


Introduction, pp. 86, 87. 
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people with Cambrian nomenclature originally constituted approximately two- 
elevenths of the population of the dual domain. Differences in ratios obtained 
for different periods are partly explained by the shifting of population. During 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a continual increase in regions becom- 
ing industrial centers caused declining ratios in Wales and near-by English 
counties. Emigration was greater from other areas than from the Cambrian 
territory, and it is probable that the relative importance of this nomenclature 
in the motherland is somewhat greater now than in the eighteenth century. 
Variations considered, it seems that its ratio to the total population during 
the period of emigration prior to 1790 is satisfactorily calculated as two- 
elevenths, or 18.2 per cent. 


GONTSINT OF HTDEXES 

Alphabetic indexes prepared in late years furnish the data used in this study 
concerning the numbers of families bearing the indicator names. On the basis 
of the totals in these are computed the ratios of indicated numbers of English 
families which determine maximum English contributions to population. 

Differences between several totals for population are to be noted. Table 14 
compares (1) the count of names of family heads covered by alphabetic indexes, 
(2) the number of families classified by GPQ- analysts, and (3) the census 
totals as originally tabulated, reference being to recapitulations in the introduc- 
tions to index volumes. The alphabetic indexes on which the present study is 
based are found at the back of the index volumes. The total number of fam- 
ilies alphabetically indexed was 451,120, of which 178,130 were in New England 
and 277,990 in the remaining area of record. 

The number of recognized entries for a particular name and the total number 
for all names in a record are defined as noted in the footnotes to this table. 
In most instances, the listings indexed agree closely with census figures and 
doubtless present an accurate picture of name usages of the people. But the 
alphabetic list for North Carolina shows several thousand more heads of fam- 
ilies than were available to the CPG analysts, names from tax lists seeming to 
have been added since that tabulation. Also the record for Virginia, derived 
from tax lists of the decade prior to 1790, covered only about half as many 
people as the population of that State in the year of the First Census. 


Table 14. — Schedule of the number of families covered by the alphabetic indexes 
classified by name in A Century of Population Growth and accounted for by tabula- 
tions of local population 


Maine 

New Mampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode Island— - 

Connecticut 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Vir^nia * 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. . 


Alphabetic 
index actually 
covers! 

Families class- 
ified by name 
OPG« 

17, 020 
24, 090 
14, 970 
65, 230 
11, 140 
40, 680 
64, 640 
74, 510 
32, 690 
37, 710 
62, 660 
26, 980 

16, 972 
23, 982 
14, 969 
66, 149 
10, 864 
40, 457 
64, 190 
73, 323 
32, 012 
38, 245 
48, 021 
26, 662 


Total fami- 
lies pp. 9-10, 
indexes 


17, 098 
24, 080 
14, 983 

66, 779 
11, 306 
40, 878 
64, 884 
72, 371 
33, 664 

w 

67, 827 
26, 185 


i Heads of families other than those shown by given names only, inserted only for cross reference, or 
oo^ed mdiw,^N^o, mulatto, blatdc, darky, free, minor, or abbreviations thereof (as F. M. and F. N.). 

* Pnrtialre^jrd from tax lists; data incomplete. 

< Not set forth. 
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local preference, a number to yarying degrees of non-English usage, and others 
probably to the fluctuations of family fortunes. 

It is more difficult to make sound estimates for the smaller States, those for 
Rhode Island, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont particularly being derived 
from comparatively small numbers of listings related to no very large popula- 
tions. It is questioned, indeed, whether any State had a population large 
enough completely to free recurrences from the influence of spedflc families. 
Even in the more populous States the numbers of bearers of speciflc names 
reflect variation in rates of reproduction of families, as, for example. Price 
in Maryland and Garter in Virginia. 

“Estimated maxima” for English contributions are so designated because 
they are derived from currency measures of names not used solely by the 
Englii^. Attention is again drawn to the striking example of North Carolina, 
the rate of currency there indicating the whole population English despite the 
manifestly non-English names of a large percentage, and demonstrating not 
only a simpliflcation of nomenclature which increased the familiarity of fa- 
miliar names, but also non-English usage of English names in substantial pro- 
portions. The currency of Farr’s names in North Carolina overstates the 
State’s actual English element by at least 20 per cent, for appraisal of over- 
statement is coordinated with CPQ' classiflcation of 17 per cent usage of various 
names there as non-English, and as the non-English must have been greater 
than that disclosed in OPG, the local discount applicable to the readings of 
Farr’s names must be more than 17 per cent. Though this measurement is not 
held valid for other States, it does point to the progressive advantages of the 
leading English names. Since the pattern of English-American names was 
essentially the same in all the States from Pennsylvania southward, marked 
overstatement in North Carolina predicates a like exaggeration in this whole 
middle and southern region. 

How closely the indicated English contributions derived from averages of 
recurrences conformed to actual numbers of English in the other States of 
record— -New York, and those in New England— can not be determined, since 
in that area there was both more irregularity in occurrences and consequently 
more dispersion of factors admitting the possibility that designated maxima 
may understate English contributions. But in general they may be considered 
exaggerated, because in these States, as in the southern, the leading English 
names were subject to non-English usage drawn from by-usage and from 
imitation. 

Maximum English contributions may be set forth by comparing the summaries 
obtained through the several methods of calculation and selecting the highest; 
this reveals that in the area of record, which comprised 11 specified States and 
half of Virginia, the Hngli^ were not responsible for more than 72 per cent of 
the population. In New England, English contributions did not exceed 76 per 
cent, and in the remaining area of record the percentage, lowered by the low 
proportions in Pennsylvania, may be stated as 69 per cent. 

LOCAL LIMITS OF ENGLISH CONTBIBXTTIONS 

Because of discrepancies, conclusions from the preceding data as to 
contributions to individual states are drawn with difficulty. In order that 
estimates for the states accord essentially with those for the whole area of 
record and for its principal parts, it is necessary to interpret state calculations 
somewhat liberally. The following figures are from the series by detailed 
calculation of arithmetic means, which is rather consistently highest 
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Maximum percentage of English-American population 


Maine 60 

New York- 57 

New Hampshire 6i 

PpnnjSfylyflnlfl 40 

Vermont 76 

Mfirylflnfl 72 

Massachusetts 62 

Vii^nifl fi4 

Rhode Island- 71 

riArnlinfl 98 

Connecticut _ 67 

South Carolina 75 


There are a few instances of substantial disagreement between the three sets 
of estimates and in these instances preceding data possibly point to larger con- 
tributions of English, as follows: New Hampshire, 63; Vermont, 78; New 
Xork, 58 ; Pennsylvania, 42. 

THE STATES VIEWED AS A SESIES 

Analysis discloses that English contributions to State populations of 1790 
formed a series with no marked break, the remarkable consistency of per- 
centages indicating American population at that time a coherent whole, the 
State populations more fully related than is at once apparent. The series 
may be graphically presented as an M, the high points in Massachusetts and 
North Carolina, the low point in Pennsylvania. The English population of 
Maine was possibly 60 per cent, New Hampshire and Vermont showing ratios 
intermediate between that and 82 per cent in Massachusetts, with gradual 
decline to 40 per cent in Pennsylvania, then increasing to a climax of 98 
per cent in North Carolina. The rise in the proportion of English from 
Pennsylvania to North Carolina was probably not so sharp as the maximum 
calculations would suggest, because of non-English use of the more familiar 
names. South Carolina showed a lower rating for English contributions than 
North Carolina, probably indicating that settlements in the extreme south 
were increasingly mixed and that the proportion of English in Georgia was 
correspondingly lower than in South Carolina. 

Cambrian proportions were unaffected by the total number of English. (See 
Table 7.) Indeed Cambrians were relatively most numerous in Pennsylvania 
where the whole stock, was most poorly represented, the line of their ratios 
tending to form a series with a single high point in that State, though with some 
irregularities in rise and fall. The proportion of Cambrians relative to Angli- 
cans was higher in Maine than in New Hampshire and Vermont — ^Its lowest 
measurements— -but increased through Massachusetts to Connecticut, fell slightly 
in New York, reached its highest point in Pennsylvania and declined steadily 
though not markedly to the southern limit of the area of record, with slight 
irregularity in Maryland and Virginia partly explained by incomplete data for 
the latter. Although less consistent than that of the possible proportions of 
English as a whole, the Cambrian series supports the conclusion that there 
was no marked discontinuity in the settlements along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Tracing these relationships makes possible a fair interpolation for the States 
for which the records of 1790 are missing. 

INTEBPOLATION FOB STATES OF MISSING BECOBDS 

The five areas containing parts of the main body of the population in 1790 
for which records of names of that date are missing are New Jersey, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee; to these may be added Virginia, estimates 
for which are based on the State tax lists of a few years earlier. 

The orderly progression in percentages for maximum English contributions 
£o populations suggests that conditions in the areas not covered by the avail- 
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able records may be estimated by studying those of neighboring States. The 
steady decline from Massachusetts to Pennsylvania suggests that the English 
proportion in New Jersey was Intermediate between that of New York and that 
of Pennsylvania. New Jersey’s close contacts with neighboring States, and 
particularly with the urban groups of New York and Philadelphia — contem- 
porary statement had it that the State was tapped like a ca^ at both ends 
by removals to the two cities— together with travel across the State, tended 
to make New Jersey population more a national sample than a derivative of 
the local early settlements. Beplacements followed removals and there is little 
doubt that the proportion of English was intermediary between that in 
eastern Pennsylvania and in parts of New York comprising the lower Hudson 
Valley and Long Island. Assuming 57 per cent English contribution in New 
York and 40 per cent in Pennsylvania, interpolation for Nev^r Jersey gives 
something more than 50 per cent. 

Rather than set down our own approximate figure, we use the estimate prepared 
for CPG^ by Mr. William Nelson, the corresponding secretary of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, in consultation with Dr. Austin Scott of New 
Brunswi<^, N. J., and Dr. E. S. Sharpe, president of the Salem County Histori- 
cal Society. This represents a painstaking estimate by leading authorities. 

Mr. Nelson computes the population of English in New Jersey as 58 per cent. 
It is highly significant that this estimate coordinates closely with figures we 
know apply to maximum proportions of English. Mr. Nelson’s estimate is 
based on an analysis of county populations in terms of settlements and subse- 
quent internal migration. That he arrives at a higher figure for the propor- 
tions of English in New Jersey than we might have obtained by the use 
of lists of names, indicates that his method tends to attribute to the English a 
fair proportion of Americanized English-speaking persons of unknown origin. 
It suggests that such computations are even more likely to overstate the propor- 
tions of English than calculation based on the recurrences of family names. 

Delaware’s established administrative relations with Pennsylvania, and the 
fact that it is bounded on two sides by Maryland, suggests that the compo^tion 
of the State was clos^ related to that of these neighboring States. It is 
unlikely that Delaware contained a greater proportion of English than either 
Maryland or Pennsylvania, as estimated in OPG,^ particularly as both Wilming- 
ton and Newcastle were active porte and common landing places for immigra- 
tion in colonial days ; nevertheless, Interpolation for Delaware can only approxi- 
mate conditions as a whole, since they were quite unrelated to those in western 
Pennsylvania and western Maryland. In some respects, Delaware’s relation- 
i^ips with New Jersey were closer than with Pennsylvania. A maximum esti- 
mate of 60 per cent English in Delaware appears to be sound when compared 
with the maximum proportions of English in the neighboring States: 58 jper cent 
in New Jersey, 40 per cent in Pennsylvania, and 72 per cent in Maryland. 

Before interpolating for the remaining States in this area, it is w^l to 
recall that conditions in Virginia were determinative of those in the whole 
South, even though only about half of its population was covered by the tax 
list Because Virginia had the largest white population of all the States, we 
must not be too sure of the representativeness of the substitute record. Never- 
theless the available material does not yet indicate reason to distrust it. The 
estimate of 84 per cent English in Virginia accords with figures derived for 
Maryland and North Carolina, and since analyse for the latter shows decided 
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overstatement of EngUsb. there, the percentage estimated for its northern 
neighbor may be accepted as a satisfactory maximum. 

The population of Georgia, Kentucky, and the district which subsequently 
became Tennessee were estimated in OPG " on the basis of North Carolina’s 
English proportions, but those findings are rendered ineffective by the dis- 
closure of gradations in the proportions along the Atlantic seaboard. Since 
it is known that people from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina migrated to the territory south of the Ohio Biver, each of these 
neighboring States contributed to the population of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
No information defines the bounds of the principal contributory areas within 
these States nor the measures of their contributions, but it is inferred that the 
population of this trans-Appalachian territory of Kentucky and Tennessee 
together was derived in about equal proportions from the western parts of 
these four States to the east, and the arithmetic average of 75 per cent English 
for this area is advanced as a fair measure of the maximum English in the 
unit of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Georgia vras settled at a late date and its population increased by secondary 
migration whose composition was probably about that of the Carolinas through 
which most of it flowed. From North Carolina southward the settlements 
reflected the trend in the immigration of the eighteenth century. GChe opening 
of South Carolina did not progress rapidly until after 1760 when settlements in 
Georgia began to constitute a southern bulwark. It is fair to assume, there- 
fore, that the population of South Carolina wasP intermediary between that 
of North Carolina and that of Georgia, hence the estimate of 70 per cent 
maximum Ehglish proportion in Georgia is deduced. 

The foregoing interpolations for the areas of missing records, combined 
with the figures from the several States for which records have been pre- 
served, indicate that the total English contribution did not exceed 70 per cent, 
or a population of 2,207,760 out of a total of 3,172,444. 

SUrPLEMENTAL USE OF UH&DTNQ KUOIISH ITAlfES 

Logical study of English contributions includes investigation of the dis- 
count applying to estimated proportions in order to derive actual measures, 
and of the varying scale of non-English use of English names throughout the 
country. 

Overstatement arises partly from original usage of names in countries other 
than England, partly from acquired usage in America. Ordinarily in deter- 
mining nationality on the basis of name uses, by-usage is a more potent cause 
of error than acquired usage. In this study the inaccuracies arising from 
by-usage are minimized by careful selection of indicators ; the second factor — 
voluntary, imitative, preferential, or acquired use— is probably more important 
to our calculations. 

Several of the names employed as distinctively En glish are known to have had 
some usage in other countries. Matheson gives data on all names of more then 
rare usage in Ireland (see Table 56), and mentions all of these names as 
finding some bearers there. Only three of them— Bobiw^on, Ward^ Lee — are 
thought to have been used by Irish-Americans in any appreciable numbers, and 
comparison with Farr’s scale of ratios failing to show high measures of Ameri- 
ican currency indicates either that Irish by-usage accounted for few heads of 
families in the 1790 records, or else that this by-usage can not be detected by 
the liberal. standards of class occurrence. 


“P. 121. 
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None of the names used in this study as distinctively English is reported by the 
Scotch registrar to have been common in Scotland. He specifically states that 
Jones, the second most commonly used name in England, was “ nowhere ” in 
Scotland, and that Eobinson was almost entirely replaced by Eobertson. But 
Guppy shows four English indicators — Hall, Turner, Edwards, and Philips 
(one “1”)— -freauently used by Scots, hence they must be rated moderately 
common among this nationality. Names used in the northern countries of 
England commonly found bearers among Lowland Scots, though Edwards and 
Philips did not pass into Scotland in this way but were independently derived 
from the names in use prior to the development of the surname system. Hall 
possibly gained Scotch usage through emphasis in northern England, as it was 
common in both Northumberland and Cumberland. Turner probably passed 
over to Scotland by contacts along the western coast, as it was familiar in 
Cumberland but not in Northumberland. RoUnson was common in both of the 
northern counties of England, but was not favored in Scotland. Green, Lee, 
and Parker were common names in Northumberland, and may have had bearers 
among Scots coming to America from the Berwick and Boxburgh regions 
adjoining Northumberland. 

Acquired usage is more difficult to identify than by-usage, and is determined 
more by the character of Anglicization, than by its degree. The two main 
phases of Anglicization, remodeling of non-English names and adoption of 
standard English forms, proceeded together, but local American usage i^owed 
differences in their relative emphasis. In the north, particularly in New Eng- 
land, much revision of names occurred without a corresponding measure of 
adoption of standardized English forms in place of other names. In the South, 
especially in North Carolina, simplification was an Important factor in Anglici- 
zation and actively led to marked voluntary usage and hence to standardization 
of leading English names. 

Every State accorded some special favor to most of the distinctively ETigifs] ! 
names ; only a few were in disfavor, BoUnson occasionally giving way to Eohi- 
son, and Phillips to PhUips-^two changes deemed unnatural to English-Amer- 
ican nomenclature. But on the whole, developments followed the natural and 
universal tendency toward increased use of the more fflTwiHar forms. 

The tendency of marshals of the census to interpret rare forms according 
to their knowledge of familiar ones increased the ratio of use of common names. 
Since they could not have been familiar with all of the authentic forms, they 
must have interpreted some names clos^y similar to familiar names in forms 
such as are here used as indicators. 

Adoption of English names was not uniform in degree in the several parts 
of the country, but was affected locally by the character of mixed nationalities, 
by toleration or the lack of it, and by education. Generally speaking the 
greater the need for English as a common language, the greater the Angliciza- 
tion of family nomenclature. But local mixtures of heredities which might 
have effected changes in names can not be read from the totals in State records. 
Where there was a large non-British element, as in Pennsylvania and New 
York, there were many segregated communities almost uninfiuenced by AngUci- 
zation. But in New England there was little segregation and as a result great 
modification of names. Toleration of diverse antecedents would perpetuate 
strange names while its absence would force unfamiliar names Into old patterns 
Education should have k^t down the tide of AngUcization in the north as 
compared with the plantation country, as the greater its scope the more de- 
v^oped the reverence for ancestral spellings and forms of surnames. Despite 
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these generalizations, the local measures of voluntary use of TCngiiah 

names can not be determined by deduction. 

The list following sets forth actualities and probabilities for non-English 
use of leading English names, based chiefly on a study of the nomenclatural 
patterns in the several States and on careful comparison with name frequencies 
of the several countries furnishing migration to colonial America. By-usage 
can not be very surely ascertained, and all statements concerning it are de- 
pendent on European records of original association of names. Statements on 
voluntary usage are gathered partly from genealogical readings and partly from 
observation of offsetting decline in the use of other names. Observations on 
the inadequate representation in 1790 of non-British names known to have 
been previously numerous are based especially on comparison with the Oath of 
AU6ffi(MfiG6 Records of arrivals in the Province of Pennsylvania, and with many 
available marriage records in Dutch and German churches. Developments of 
marked significance in one locality may have been quite unimportant elsewhere. 
Complications and contradictions abound and constitute a promising field for 
further research. 

BAKER^Exceptionally familiar throughout area of record in 1790, doubtless 
augmented by highly common Dutch, Flemish, and German names of like 
meaning, with decided advantage in New York and Pennsylvania where it 
usually replaced BeTcJcer, deBekker, and Becker, Scotch Baxter had same 
meaning, but remained distinct. 

Gabteb — ^The principal voluntary use of Carter must have been as an Angliciza- 
tion of McCarty, A few listings are regularly found for McCarter, The 
name sometimes replaces French Cartier and Chartier, Some authorities 
hold that the Mayfiower family of Carter were originally Cartier, The 
remarkable frequency of the name in Virginia is doubtless due in part 
to the spread of the well-known Carter family. 

CoopEBr— Lack of representation in migration accounts for dearth in America 
in 1790 and to-day. Used as a translation for Boettcher and other names 
of like meaning; also a transliteration of Kupfer, 

Bdwabds — Confined to central and southern England, with northern limit in 
Cheshire; and to Scotland north of the Forth and the Clyde. Scant non- 
English usage in America, but occasionally replaced Frendi Bvrard, 

EvANe— Relative weakness in 1790 was not due to increased forms in B, such 
as Bevan, whidh were rare in 1790 records. Understatement by misspelling 
is allowed for in this study. 

Gbezbit— O riginal by-usage among Scotch. Translation for fairly common Ger- 
man Gruen. Benefits from its evident meaning are not great unless the 
large colonies of Oreen in Rhode Island and New York were of mixed 
origins. No exceptional currency from Pennsylvania southward. 

Haixi "—Small numbers in southern and central Scotland. No evidence of being 
a translation. High frequency in New England benefiting from compan- 
ship of Hale, Roll in Pennsylvania represented moderately common 
German name. 

James — Slight evidence of scattered European usage. Not recognized in Amer- 
ica as translation of Jaool>s, a common American name then, though not 
now. 

Jones — ^The frequency of this name has not been increased as much by transla- 
tion and other changes as has that of the other great Cambrian leader. 
It is not commonly recognized as meaning ** Johns'* but like 
Johns it may have been used occasionally as a transliteration of the 
German Tsohante. Jonnes and Jons suggest transition from common Fren<fii 
Jeom whidi did not gain place in America. Jones, though not unknown in 
Scotland, had in 1863 a frequency of only about 50 per 100,000 (Stark). 


» See Note 3, p. 176. 
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Lbbs— P revalent in Northninberland and western England, with Scotch by-usage 
and incidental Irish usage. The frequencies of Lee in the 1790 records 
are about normal for a leading English name. In addition to the Irish, It 
was probably borne by people of miscellaneous original names, such as 
Scandinavian Lie, and English Lea, Leigh. The latter are companion names 
of western England, disappearing in America. 

liBwis^This name had remarkable frequency in the 1790 records. Its main 
gain was probably from the French for it is known as the English version 
of the French Lmia. Possibly Scots will the found under this name, par- 
ticularly if from the Isle of Lewis, but it is not reported as a Scotch name. 

MoBGAisr— A few Germans may be looked for under this name. However, 
Morgan was not a common German name. Morgenthaler found the inter- 
pretation Morgmdollar, and because of its length was possibly occasionally 
abbreviated to Morgan* 

Mobbzs— Increased by German Moritz, and less by French Mamioe and Morem, 
Weak in New England where it was probably sometimes replaced by com- 
mon Morse; elsewhere it was above Cambrian norm. 

Pabees— P revalent in Northumberland; hence probably had Scotch by-usage. 
Remarkable frequency in New England. No common transitions benefiting 
it are known, but all common American names gained early benefits by 
abrupt and sometimes unaccountable transitions. May be abbreviation of 
common Parhhurst. In and about Delaware it may have helped to replace 
Swedish Parohon, which disappeared. 

Philtjps — Substantial voluntary usage traceable to decline of cognate Philip, 
Philippe, and Philips. Philip was a moderately common surname for 
“forei^ers,” especially Germans; French PhiUppe also common; and 
Scotch Philips known. Bemarkable familiarity in Massachusetts and New 
York in 1790 probably due to these transliterations. Especially character- 
istic of the north, with possible French-Ganadian adoption of the form, but 
scarcely free from voluntary usage in any State. 

Pbic®— Strong in South, where W^sh probably preferred it to variant Bice 
which Germans adopted in place of common Beiss, etc. ; yet Germans also 
replaced Preuss, Preiss, etc., with Price. 

RoBEEKTS— Probably had special favor among W^sh-Americans, as Prohert, 
the variant in P (correi^nding to Pugh for Hughes, and Pntchard for 
Bichards, etc.) was little used. Bol>erts had original German usage, and 
also substituted for Buppert, Buprecht, etc. Natural successor to BoJ>ert, 
originally a common name for French and occasional for Scots and Irish. 
Probably gained from Scotdh McBohert and Irish McBoberts, as the drop- 
ped prefix and added s were both characteristic of Americanization. The 
Delaware Swedish family of Bolertsson may have added to numbers of 
Boiberts by dropping as did the Qustafssms (Justice) and Ma/rtens- 
sons (Morton). (Op., p. 148.) 


Robinsoit— -Fair Irish, scant Scotch usage. Weakness probably due to variable 
^Ihng. Bobison is an American offshoot Bobinson or BoUns may have 
replaced French Bobinet which did not thrive. (Q)., p. 148.) 

origins other than English. Highly common among Germans 
and f^ch and “foreigners” arriving in Pennsylvania. Probably re- 
placed Thomasson and Thomos among early Swedii^ settlers. 

T^raNB&--Original Scot^ by-usage from Dumfries to Glasgow. Moderate Ger- 
man usage. Americanization of common French Tourni^, 

Wabd— SnrprMngIr weak leadii« English name In 1790. Irish by-nsM& Ger- 
man usage by progresaive <dianges of Wbiz (.Werts) and TPfrtA (TFerd). 

‘oanWart, as the Dnt(di cmnmcmiy dr< 9 ped 

usage. Often replaced north-of-Engiand WO- 
higSdy common in eighteenth centt^ arrival^ 
but by only a few score entries of the spdling In 1700 record^ 

French Chmaume and and Dutch wm^, 
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SUMMABY 

The rather orderly representation of leading English names in American no- 
menclature is disclosed by comparing measures of American usage with measures 
of frequency in the motherland. Marked similarities in rates of frequency are 
noted particularly in the South ; the general constancy of English nomenclatural 
standards during more than two centuries is fairly well established by this 
comparison of American usages derived from seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury immigration with English usages recorded in the middle of the nineteenth 
century; and the repetition of many original English characteristics in the 
American patterns demonstrates that reflected frequencies offer an ideal stand- 
ard for testing irregularities of immigration. 

Ma ximu m English measures in the several States, based on comparison of 
recurrences of the leading English names, reveal progressive relationships 
between States. All the estimates are summed up in the statement that not more 
than 70 per cent of the American population were of Engli^ blood. The follow- 
ing table presents details of this appraisal 


Table 17. — Estimated maxima for numbers and ^proportions of English in the white 
population of the United States, 1790 



White popula- 
tion 

Percentage 

possibly 

English 

Number possi- 
bly En^ish 

Maine 

96, 107 
141, 112 

60 

67, 660 
86, 080 
64, 660 
306, 010 
45, 920 
155, 600 
179, 190 
98, 670 
169, 360 
27, 790 
160, 230 
69, 780 
371, 380 
283, 400 
105, 130 
37, 020 

New Hampshire 

61 

Vermont * _ _ . 

S5, 072 

76 

Massachusetts 

373, 187 
64,670 
232, 236 

82 

Rhode Island _ 

71 

Connecticut 

67 

New York 

31< 366 
169, 964 
423, 373 
46, 310 
208, 649 
93, 046 
442,117 
289, 181 
140, 178 
62, 886 

57 

New .Tersey .. . 

68 

Pennsylvania 

40 

Delaware 

60 

Maryland 

72 

Kentucky and Tennessee 

75 

Virginia 

84 

North Carolina 

98 

South Carolina 

76 

Georgia _ . _ 

70 


TJnited Rtates 

3, 172, 444 

70 

2, 207, 760 



Gradations in indicated English proportions show an ascending line from 
Maine to a peak of 82 per cent in Massachusetts, steady decline to 40 per 
emit in Pennsylvania, another rise to 98 per cent in North Carolina, and a final 
drop in Georgia to 70 per cent, close to the average for the whole country. The 
areas of Massachusetts and North Carolina are conspicuous as having dominant 
English nomendature and a good majority of English population. 

The degree to which non-English usage of English names in the north con- 
tributed to overstatsement of English proportions there is not yet deteicmlned. 
In North Carolina, however, we find that OPG rec(^nizes 17 per cent of the 
population as bearing non-English names. This, in addition to the fact that 
the method used in OP& can not fully account for the non-English, indicates 
that our present appraisal decidedly exa^erates the numbers of Englidi in the 
southern part of the country. The estimate of 70 per cent in the whole conn- 
frv thArefnrA tA he rednCAd tn allnw fhr the incidental nSA of Ensrlish names. 
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For detailed study the leading English names are divided into two classes : 
Anglicans, leaders in the normal varied English nomenclature ; and Cambrians, 
whose original frequency was gained through striking repetition in Wales and 
southwest England where nomenclature was little varied. The two classes 
show widely different distribution. Anglican names were largely used in the 
CaroUnas, Virginia, Marjdand, Massachusetts, and Vermont ; and least used in 
Pennsylvania. 

Cambrian names attained a high peak in North Carolina, declined gradually 
northward, were strongly uncommon in New York, peculiarly unfamiliar north 
of Rhode Island. On the whole they showed only about two-thirds of their 
old-world ratio to Anglican names, comparison with which reveal Cambrians 
relatively strongest in Pennsylvania where they were not much below their 
North Carolina maximum, and where Anglican names had their poorest 
representation. 

Class measures of currency definitely reflect English ratios in the South. 
Dispersion begins among Anglicans in Pennsylvania and becomes more marked 
for both classes northward. Headings of this dispersion indicate that the 
English (including the Welsh) in the States from Pennsylvania southward 
were of diversified origins and fairly impartially represented the several parts 
of the motherland; while northward, in New York and New England, certain 
regions of the motherland were represented to the disadvantage of others, thus 
pointing out that migration to New York and New England was of specialized 
type. 

Analysis shows that English representation was not so large as commonly 
thought Measures derived from interpretation of names are with difficulty 
brought down to the bedrock of English paternity. American names have an 
appearance that connotes English antecedents, but it wrings only partly from 
English heredity and is rather largely the result of English speech. The Eng- 
lish had no great majority in most States and were In the minority in one or 
more. 

Comparison of American and English nomenclature, based chiefly on meas- 
ures of American currency of leading English names, deduces that the former 
was Angloid or near-English and reveals three types. An area in the Soutii, 
of which North Carolina was the center, showed familiar names introduced 
by the English in high favor ; records for this area show many names remodeled 
to Engli^ forms, but not nearly so many as the currency of standard English 
forms would suggest. An area in the North, with Massachusetts as its center, 
showed nomenclature of English pattern but with imitations that changed parts 
of names without transcribing them entirely; Englidi-looking names were in 
wide use, but standardized English forms were not proportionately represented. 
The third type was in Pennsylvania and New York, and again in the extreme 
northern and southern States, where the non-English element was substanidal, 
and, until 1790, so apparent that modifications were not so evident. 

Consideration of the situation revealed in this analysis heightens appreciation 
of English culture and its power of asi^Unilation and its ability to guide and 
direct a mixed population. 

Discussing the individualistic struggles on the American frontier as con- 
trasted with the oppressive conform!^ of American life, Frederic L. Paxson “ 
says “ It is a nice question whether the equaUtarian or the individuaUstic forces 
were the weightier.” This study of American usage of leading TUngH Bii names 
shows equalitarian forces dominant in the movement westward from the south- 
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em seaboard, tiie records for tbese States sbowiag common adoption of names 
already made familiar by others and the people satisfied to be labeled with 
standarlzed designations. But in the North, it shows the people much more 
Individualistic; indeed it may be suspected that they sometimes devised new 
spelUngs merdy to avoid having the same namies as other people. 

This study of English contributions is weakened by being based on names 
too few, too prominent, and, in the case of the Anglicans, too bare of details. 
Althou^ collective they represent a substantial sample of EngU^ population, 
averages could be more accurately tested if more names were available. Their 
wide use by the English made them outstanding when American nomenclature 
was in its formative period, and they were so popularized as unavoidably to 
bias findings derived from relative occurrences. They give only a bare out- 
line of Anglican representation, leaving considerable doubt as to whether irreg- 
ularities in representation were due to re^onal migration or to some other 
factor. Guppy treats English names much more extensively than does Farr, 
but unfortunately his measures of occurrence are not coordinate with any dtf- 
inite schedule of population. It is to be hoped that some future investigation 
will provide us with analyses of the occurrence of names in e^hteenth-century 
Ei^laiid, on the lines of Matheson’s study of Irish usages, so that the details 
of the En^ish contribution may be more adequately ascertained. 



CHAPrTEB IV 

CONTRIBUTION OF SOOTS TO 1790 AMERICA 

TEC NON-ENGLISH 

nationality presents different problems, but the study of the Scotch dis>- 
covers features common to other non-English groups, while some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the study of the English recur in changed guise. The 
task of distinguishing between evidence of English blood and results of English 
influence becomes an inquiry into the separate phases of Anglicization. 

The Scots, as Britishers, might seem to offer no complication of adjustment 
to English influence, nor of Anglicization of name. But the Scots were a dis- 
tinct people, and even the Lowlanders, close neighbors of the English along 
the natural boundary of the river Tweed and the Cheviot Hills, reacted strongly 
to actual intermingling, while the Highlanders were almost a strange people 
and had decided adjustments to make. 

In order, therefore, to recognize Scotch names despite their Anglicization, we 
turn to the distinctive non-English names, fortresses marking the boundaries 
broken through by Anglicization. Changes of names did not ordinarily efface 
the Scotch pattern, although two instances appear where the Scotch names 
Chalmers and TurnbuU were replaced by the Engli^ forms Chambers and 
Trimble. 

Anglicization in America was not a new development but a trani^Ianted 
process centuries old in the British Isles and acquiring fresh vigor in the New 
World. Thus it is hard to distinguish between the interaction of names in the 
mixed nomenclature, the general reaction to common speech, and the momentum 
of both these forces at migration. Original by-usage colored American usage, 
and the Scotch name odd or difficult in the new environment was supplanted 
by an English one already in occasional use among the Scotch or at least 
familiar to them. Adopted usage of English names occurs where other British- 
ers were numerous, as in North Carolina, where a little by-usage gave rise 
to considerable imitative usage. 

THE HBinSH COMFOSITB 

Examination of the affinity betwe^ English, Scotch, and Irish is necessarily 
included in the appraisal of independent Scotch contributions, since inquiry 
into the origins of the 1790 population is based on both linguistic and geo- 
graphical classification, and the Lowland Scotch constitute a geographical sub- 
division of the English-speaking stock. 

distinguishing the Scotdi from oth^ Britishers requires attention to four 
special themesr— aggregation of broadly British names; anticipation that the 
total Scots in America exceeded those of recognizably Scotch surnames ; con- 
sideration of Scotch names other than those bearing the characteristic Mo; 
and liberality in selecting distinctive Scotch names. 

Original frequency and not preconception of characteristic forms determines 
the identity of Scotch names; Lowland names, even though they lack the ex- 
treme distinctiveness of Highland mro&s, must have plaioe among the inditeators ; 
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and by-usage among the Englisb. can not be guarded against stringently since 
it but balances the English influence in the American nomenclature pattern. In 
spite of these considerations, there is necessity for relying largely in this pioneer 
study on distinctive Highland names as indicators of Scotch blood. 

Joint usage can not be studied here, other than in its most obvious bearings, 
as in the overlap of Scotch nomenclature into northern Ireland. But many of 
the most characteristic Lowland names were used also in northern England 
and in parts of Ireland, and this la(^ of distinctive Lowland nomenclature 
prevents full recognition of its contributions. Investigation reveals few lead- 
ing Scotdbi names that were not used in Ireland, but a study of these names 
develops a list which may be called distinctively "Scotch”; other lists, 
comprising shared names, are known as " Scotch-Irish.” The establishment 
of norms of recurrence of Scotch names will permit classification of American 
usage of Scotch-Irish names as Scotch and Irish and ofier a basis for informa- 
tion on the distinct contributions of each to American population. 

OBOUP TBDATMSNT OP SCOTCH HAHES 

Only the English were numerous enough in the American colonies to main- 
tain old-world standards in name spelling; hence irregularities in spelling 
necessitate treating non-English names differently from English ones. 

Scotch names were not ordinarily as much modified as Irish, nor nearly 
so much as Continental names. A study of them is much aided by the 
records of 1861 and 1868 by Dr. James Stark, assistant to the Scotch registrar. 
These records facilitate the study of the Scotch more than Farr’s aided in the 
study of the English, since Stark includes a larger number of names and a 
greater proportion of the population. (Farr listed 50 names whose bearers 
constituted 18 per cent of the English population, while Stark gave 150 names 
with bearers numbering practically half the population of Scotland.) But 
Stark adds nothing to our knowledge of the development of names under 
American influence. He treated of variations in spelling but did not give 
details of such variability, nor can these be fully supplied by data from 
directories and genealogies, for few studies have been made of the evolution 
of names in colonial America. 

Comparison with Scotch directories of to-day, with their lists of identical 
names and few variations in spelling, reveals the marked variability of these 
names in the 1790 record. For example, the American forms of Fraser, 
Buclimm, and McPherson are striking modifications and corruptions, and some 
sumouns show derivatives which almost replace the original forms, as Souther-- 
land for Sutherland, and McCloud for McLeod. 

This variability in Scotch names in America in 1790 but illustrates a general 
characteristic of non-English nomenclature and provides a field for introducing 
the systematic group treatment of all non-English names in which the vari- 
ants are assembled around the parent forms. In determining non-English con- 
tributions to population, attention is concentrated on groups of sumoun type, 
and the indicators must be names that were distinctive in European usage and 
remained so through the variations that marked the blend of nomendatures 
in America. 


The DisUnoUce Ufame System. 

The necessity for grouping Scotch appdlations and the availability of many 
names as potential indicators, dictate a complete statement of the distinctive 
name system. 
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This formality will provide landmarks for guidance and criticism of the 
Scotch study and those to follow. The system is basically correct in measur- 
ing stocks in terms of recognizable parts but would fail if its statistical units 
were not selected and defined with care, because names are not always strictly 
hereditary. Admitted gaps in data need not prevent formulation of an ideal 
procedure giving rules for selection, group defiboition and mensuration, deter- 
mining foreign nomenclatural influence in the American nomenclature of 1790. 
The suggested method for measuring the contributions of a stock by the evi- 
dence of its name uses consists of the following steps : 

1. To survey the usage of names in the mother country at the mean time of 
emigration, observing general features of nomenclature. 

2. To characterize this nomenclature in terms of definite important groups 
of names determined by a two-fold study of relative frequency of particular 
names, and of precision in grouping them. 

a To determine the distinctiveness of these groups by (u) observing what 
forms have almost the whole body of their European usage in the country under 
consideration, and (b) classifying the original groups according to their struo- 
ture and content under European conditions so as to specify those with content 
practically limited to forms peculiar to the country. This is the specification of 
immediate distinctiveness. 

4. To test further this tentative list and eliminate those not ultimately dis- 
tinctive. This is the test of permanence of form and of grouping in American 
nomenclature and should restrict the list to names which so maintain identity 
in America that the number of their bearers can be considered indicative of 
specific origin. 

5. To define these name groups by their ratios of usage abroad by means of 
data on frequency of names in the foreign country at the mean time of emigra- 
tion. For this there should be information on the names outstanding in foreign 
usage, their relationships to supplemental names, and the proportions of bearers 
of the name groups, as codified, in the Old World stock. 

6. To note American bearers of these sumouns by following their evolution 
through modifications in American usage, and describing the changing groups 
in terms of numbers of bearers of recognized forms, and thereupon study the 
observed distribution. 

7. To estimate totals of persons of the origin under consideration from the 
ratios of currency of the distinctive sumouns, viewed in the light of the 
proportions of population bearing these sumouns in the mother country. 

Both this step and the preceding one should employ internal dhecks on the 
calculations, for these are special virtues of nomenclatural comparison. Both 
the estimating of relative numbers in step 6 and this one of estimating absolute 
numbers on the basis of ratios may and should employ classification of data for 
comparison of readings. 

8. To criticize these findings by historical and other syntheses. Findings 
are obtained without detailed examination of the history of settlem^t by people 
of the ori^ under consideration, but should be capable of verification by 
historical inquiry; and though based on numbers bearing certain names of 
limited usage, should produce estimates properly accounting for total popula- 
tions in American areas. 

This method of tracing the evolution of nomenclature falls, then, into three 
subdivisions: Survey of the foreign nomenclature as a whole, first in its Euro- 
pean and then in Its American background, with a resulting tentative list of 
distinctive name groups; following these groups througji their dianges as they 
become American, sheeting those which preserve their integrity in American 
usage; and accurately defining the groups and measuring thdr usage in the 
mother country and in America, to establish the total contribution to American 
nomenclature on the basis of the ^dfle contributions distinguished. 
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OUTLINE OF THE SCOTCH STUDY 

Dr. James Stark, assistant to the Scottish registrar, in his second report on 
names (1863), stated the freQnencies of the 150 names or name groups most 
largely used in his country. Comparison of his schedule with records of English 
usage disposes of more than half as not distinctively Scotch. Some of the 
others are unavailable as indicators of Scotch antecendents because of confusion 
in America. Scrutiny of European and American usage finally leaves 45 names 
as either rather definit^y Scotch or Scotch-Irish. Comparison of Stark’s 
schedule of the occurrence of these 45 in Scotland with Matheson’s for occur- 
rence in Ireland enables classifying them with respect to their relative distribu- 
tion east and west of the North Channel. Arrayed in order of their relative 
occurrence in the two British countries, these 45 names fall into three classes. 

Class L Practically no Irish usage recorded: M*Leo&^ Mv^nro, McPherson, 
WKinmn, McLaren, Rolertson, iPIntosh, Sutherland, McKenzie, Bruce, 
SPQregor, Cameron, Fraser, Duncan, Ritchie, Ross, Bucfianan. 

Class 11. Substantial Irish usage: Christie, McDonald, Donaldson, Ramsay, 
Rx>ll>, WFwrlane, WIntyre, Morrison, Murdoch, Tait, Rankin, Baxter, Jamie- 
son, Forsyth. 

Class III. Names with original numbers in Ireland approaching or exceeding 
those in Scotland: Ferguson, Campbell, Findlay, Black, Gordon, WDougall 
(with McDowell), Moffat, Maxwell, Blair, Craig, Orr, Camming, Boyd, Cunr 
tiingham. 

American names are assembled under these names as group headings practi- 
cally as is illustrated by Table 111 of A Century of Population Growth. From 
the American usage of the names in Class I this study establishes the repre- 
sentation of Scots, and from Class HI, in comparison with normal measures of 
representation of Scots, a subsequent study measures the presence in America 
of Irish with names originating in Scotland. 

The 17 names in Class I are viewed as distinctiv^y Scotdi. Treated as group 
headings, they show 2,725 entries in the twelve 1790 records, an average of about 
160 apiece, with a range from Rolertson 606 and Ross 439 down to McKinnon 
and McLaren, 32 apiece. Relative to usage among Scots, Buchanan, Ross, and 
Bruce were most numerously represented and M*Keneie, Cameron, and WKinnon 
least numerous. 

From the relative numbers of American users, it appears that Scots were 
responsible for 7.9 per cent of the population in the area of record in 1790. 
Interpolating for the States for which record is missing, 8.3 per cent is ob- 
tained for the contribution of Scots to the white population as a whole. It 
is significant to note that the names indicate 7.0 per cent Scots in New York, 
and 8,6 per cent in Pennsylvania, whereas the figure derived by the historian 
William Nelson for the intermediate State of New Jersey is 7.7 per cent. 
The indicated percentages of Scots run approximately 15 per cent in the 
Carolinas, 10 per cent in Tirginia, between 7 and 9 per cent in the States 
from Maryland to New York, and at an average of 4.3 per cent in New 
En^and. The relative occurrences of the several name groups being In good 
conformity the representation of Scots is satisfactorily established as 8 per 
cent. This is more likely an overstatement than an understatement 

Glass III names become available as indicators of class origin in Irdand. 
These names invariably show substantially more American usage than is 
explained by the norms of recurrence developed by Glass I. This excess of cur- 
rency is attributed to Scotch-Irish origin. Their measures are taken up after 
118640-82 ^14 
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thoiM of more typical Irish names In a succeeding chapter. The currency 
of II namga might be tested in similar fashion but this has not been 
undertaken. 

TEE BASIC SCOTCH BECOBD 

Doctor Stark’s first report, 1861, commented on general features of Scotch 
nomenclature and compared his list of 50 leading Scotch names with those 
reported by Parr for England. The second report is a test of the first and has 
the further merit of extending the statement of frequencies to cover the 150 
names most used in Scotland. It gives valuable detail on geographical ante- 
cedents of the names, but erroneously characterizes more than half of the 150 
as peculiar to Scotland. Stark’s comment on immigration indicates that the 
bearers of native names were less numerous among the people of Scotland In 
1863 among true Scots. Although Stark designated some names as 
variable in spelling, no information was given on the frequency of variants 
relative to that of dominant forms. 

The reader may gain a picture of Scotch nomenclature from the text of 
Stark’s second report, dated 1863.* 

^^In the sixth detailed report, applicable to the registers of 1860, a few pages 
were devoted to the subject of Scottish nomenclature; and among other partic- 
ulars, a classified list was given of the 50 most common surnames in Scotland, 
as deduced from the general indices to the registers of births, deaths, and 
marriages for the years 1855, 1856, and 1858, which embrace upwards of 
609,000 names. The annexed Table LYI exhibits the result of a similar but 
much less extended investigation in the general index to the birth registers only 
for the year 1863, which embraces upwards of 109,000 names, and it is 
satisfactory to find that the conclusions arrived at in the former report are 
strikingly confirmed by the subsequent and more limited inquiry. No fewer 
than 47 of the 50 surnames specified in that report again appear, and although 
their relative position and estimated number in the population are in several 
instances somewhat different, the general similarity of the two lists is very 
remarkable. The three surnames contained in the former list which do not 
occur in the annexed table are BUdk, Suthetlmid, and Gibson, in lieu of which 
we have M'IntosJi, Bussell, and Gordon. In both lists the nine strongest 
surnames are the same, viz.. Smith, McDonald, Brown, Thomson, Robertson, 
Stewart, Campbell, Wilson, and Anderson, the only difference in their order 
being that Thomson and Bobertson change places— their respective numbers, 
however, in both lists, being strikingly similar. As stated in the former 
report, the surname of Smith is facile prinoeps on both sides of the border ; 
but it is somewhat curious to find that Jones, which occupies the second place 
in England, is ** nowhere” in Scotland, seeing that the number of births 
under that surname in Scotland during 1863 was only 54, indicating a popula- 
tion of little more than 1,500 persons. 


There are some additional sources: Guppy’s chapters on Scotch names and his data 
on distribution and frequency of names in England, both contained in his JEToaies of 
Family Names in Great Britain; James B. Johnston’s The Scottish Maos (Paisley, 1922, 
pp.) ; Alex Macbain’s Personal Names and Surnames of the Town of Iwoemess 
(Inverness, 1895, 106 pp.) ; and numerous books on Scotch and life in particnlar 
parts of Scotland, which, however, s^dom treat of emigration. 
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» Table most commn surnames in Seoiland, as ascertained from 

the general index to the birth registers for the year 186S 


Suinames 


Number in 
index 


Estimated 
number in 
entire pop- 
ulation in 


Sumames 


♦Smith 

♦McDonald 

♦Brown 

♦Thomson. 

Robertson 

♦Stewart., 

Campbell- 

Wilson 

Anderson. 

Scott 

♦Miller 

McKenzie. 

♦Reid 

Ross 

M’Kay... 

♦Johnston.. 

♦Murray 

♦Clark 

♦Paterson- 

Young 

♦Fraser 

♦M’Lean 

Henderson 
MitcheU— 
♦Morrison. - 
Cameron 


1, 681 
1, 308 
1, 209 
1, 117 
1, 116 
1, 096 
1, 079 
1, 048 
949 
803 
767 
764 
706 
680 
669 
644 
640. 
638 
636 
629, 
627 
602' 
690 
678 
662 
648 


44, 268 
36, 624 
33, 862 
31, 276 
31, 248 
30, 660 
30, 212 
29, 344 
26, 672 
22, 484 
21, 476 
21, 392 
19, 768 
19, 040 
18, 732 
18, 032 
17, 920 
17, 864 
17, 780 
17, 612 
17, 666 
16, 866 
16, 620 
16, 184 
16, 736 
16, 344 


Watson 

Walker 

Taylor 

M'Lwd 

♦Ferguson 

Duncan 

Gray 

Davidson.. 

Hunter 

Hamilton.. 

♦Kerr 

Grant 

M’lntosh 

♦Graham 

♦White 

♦Allan 

♦Sinmson 

McGregor— 

♦Munro 

Sinclair. 

BeU 

Martin 

♦Russell 

Gordon 

TotaL. 


Number in 
index 

Estimated 
number in 
entire pop- 
ulation in 
1863 

636 

16, 008 

623 

14, 644 

617 

14, 476 

613 

14, 364 

473 

13, 244 

463 

12,964 

466 

12, 768 

451 

12,628 

438 

12, 264 

430 

12, 040 

419 

11, 732 

408 

11, 424 

408 

11, 424 

401 

11, 228 

• 399 

11, 172 

390 

10, 920 

383 

10, 724 

373 

10,444 

369 

10, 332 

367 

10, 276 

362 

10, 136 

360 

10, 080 

342 

9, 576 

340 

9,520 


887,740 


“Note.— The suinames Indicated 
difCerent spellings. 


by an asterisk in Tables LVI and LVn occur under 2 or more 


“ Notwithstan d in g the large accession of Irish and other immigrants, seTeral 
of onr most common Scottish somames still very decidedly predominate in 
certain parts of the country. Thus we find from the general index already 
refered to, that of the 3366 births in the flTe clana ot WBotuM, JTK&uiie, 
WKay, Whewn, and ITLeod, during the year 1863, no fewer than 1300 occufred 
in.the counties of Boss and Oromarty^ and Inverness, indira Hng a population of 
36,400. The M’DonalSt appear to be strongest in Inverness-shire, where they 
constitute about 8,000 of the population, their estimated number in Boss and 
Oromarty being 4,670, and in Argyllshire little more than 2,000. The ITKenetes 
are most numerous in Boss and Oromarty, where they considerably exceed 6,000, 
their strength in Inverness-shire being only about 1,900. The M’Kava prepond- 
erate in Caithness and Sutherland (dr. 4,000), and the WLeods in Boss and 
Cromarty (dr. 5360) ; while the ITLeane are pretty equally divided among 
the three counties of Argyll, Boas and Cromarty, and Inverness, where they 
collectively amount to about 6,460. Negrly one-third (124) of the ICIntogh 
births occurred in the counties of Inverness, Elgin, Naim, and <TifUf.nHT.g- 
a populatimi of 8,470; while the most numerous section of the WQregwe ap- 
pears to be in Perthshire whoe they amount to upward of 1,400. 

“The Boiberttont preponderate in the diires of Perth and Fmrfar, in whidi 
they are about equally stroi^, constituting in these two counties a p<q;nilation 
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of (t,200. The Stewarts are strongest in Perths h i r e, where they amount to 
about 3,500 ; while their estimated number in Argyllshire is under 700, and in 
Galloway (Kirkcudbright and Wigtown) only 360. They are, however, pretty 
nmnerous in the counties of Benfew and Ayr, where they contribute about 
2300 to the population. The Campbells appear to amount to nearly 2,000 in 
Argyllshire, and to about 1,450 in Perthshire, their estimated number in the 
city of Glasgow being upwards of 6,000. 

“About one-half of the 50 surnames in the preceding table do not appear to 
prevail in any particular counties. A few ctf these, such as Anderson, Ferguson, 
Duncan, and Davidson, may perhaps be regarded as more peculiarly Scottish 
patronymics, but it is believed that most of them are of frequent occurrmice on 
both sides of the Tweed. No fewer than 11 of them are to be found among the 
50 most common surnames in England, as specified in the Sixteenth Annual 
Beport of the Begistrar-General of England, viz. Smith, Brown, Thomson 
(Thompson), W^son, Clark, Watson, Walker, Taylor, White, Allan (Allen), 
and Martin. 

“ The foUowh^ is a list of other surnames in Table LYI, whidi appear to pre- 
ponderate in certain parts of the country, with th^ estimated numbers in the 
difCermit counties in which they most extensively prevail: 

Scott Boxburj^ and Selkirk, 2,900. Forfar, 2450. 

Boss Boss and Cromarty, 3,600. 

Johnston Dumfries, 1,700. 

Murray Dumfries and Boxburgh, 1,280. Elgin and Banff, 920. Perth, 

560. 

Fraser Inverness, 4500. 

Cameron — Argyll, 2,460. Inverness, 1,300. Perth, 150 O. 

' Hunter Stirling and Clackmannan, 1,600. Ayr, 14 .OO. Fife, i. iQo , 

Perth, 300. 

PfomUton — Lanark, 5500 (of whom nearly one-half are in the cliy 
Gla^w). Benfrew and Ayr, 2,800. 

Kerr Benfrew and Ayr, 2,700. Berwick, 280. Boxburgh, 170. 

Grant Elgin, Naim, and Banff, 3,000. Inverness, 1,300. 

Graham — Dum fr ies, «». Perth, 420. City of Glasgow, 1,960. 

Munro Boss and Cromarty, 2,000. Inverness, 650. 

Sinclair — Orkney and Shetland, 1550. Caithness, 1550. 

Bdl Dumfries and Boxbu^ 2,000. 

Gordon Abecdeen, 2,000. Elgin, Naim, and Banf^ 1,500. 

“ Table LVII, exhibits a dassified list of the 100 surnames next in order, as 
ascratained from the general index to the birth registers of 1868. The two 
tables thus embrace the 160 most common surnames in Scotland, which con- 
tributed upwards of 52,000 births in the year 1863, and appear to be represented 
by no fewer than 1,457,176 persons (47 per cent) , or within 93,000 of the half of 
the entire population. In other words, it is probably not far short of the truth 
to state that evmy second person in Scotland bears one or other of these 150 
surnames, the total estimated number of surnames In Scotland >«A<Tig aiwvnt 
650a • * ♦ 
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Table LVII. — Contimtation of Table LVI showing the 100 surnames in Scotland 
next in order to those specified in Table LVI, as ascertained from the general 
index to the birth registers for the year 1868 


Number 
in Index 

ly 

Surnames 

Number 
in index 

339 

9,492 

Boyd 

186 

334 

9.352 

♦M^iJwftn 

185 

330 


♦RoHgAT_ 

185 

826 

9; 128 

♦Paton 

180 

326 

9.128 

Raft 

176 

320 


Bain 

176 

317 

8, 776 


175 

316 

8,848 

♦Hiitchison 

175 

304 

8;512 

Alftirandfir _ 

173 

301 

8,428 

Ramsav 

172 

300 

8,400 


167 

290 

8,120 

♦Nieolson 

165 

279 

7; 812 

Turnbull 

163 

276 

7,728 


162 

271 

7,588 

1 *Rankm 

162 

264 

7,392 


162 

259 

71252 

♦CJiiTnnniTiff _ 

162 

259 

7,252 

♦M^Nftil 

161 

258 

7; 224 

Chalmers 

157 

255 

7,140 

Jack 

154 

253 

7; 084 


154 

252 

7; 056 

Lawson 

153 

252 

7; 056 

♦pirn , , 

153 

241 

6; 748 

Dick _ 

152 

241 

6,748 

Moffat 

152 

238 

6! 664 

Blair 

151 

238 

6,664 

Cairns 

151 

230 

6,440 

♦Steel-- 

151 

229 

6,412 

MTnnes 

150 

229 

6,412 

King 

150 

228 

6,384 

Murdoch 

149 

228 

6,384 

♦Sharp 

148 

228 

6,384 


147 

225 

6,300 

Forrest 

145 

223 

6; 244 


144 

220 

6,160 

Jackson 

1 144 

219 

6, 132 

♦Low 

1 143 

218 

6, 104 

• Hogg 

142 

215 

6, 020 

Fors^h 

142 

214 

5,992 

Cook 

141 

211 

5,908 

♦McGuire 

141 

211 

5,908 

Barter 

140 

208 

5,824 

Hill 

140 

205 

5,740 

Barclay 

135 

205 

5, 740 

♦Tnglifl 

134 

205 

5,740 

Oir 

133 

198 

5,544 

Robb 

133 

197 

5,516 

Strachan 

133 

193 

5,404 

Maxwdl 

133 

191 

5, 348 



186 

5,208 

Total 

20,337 


Suizi&xiies 


Black 

Sutheiland... 

M'Farlane--. 

Gibson 

♦Stevenson 

M'Millan-... 

Wallace 

MTherson... 

♦Milne 

Muir 

MTntyre 

Marshall 

Watt 

Kennedy 

Craig 

♦Cramord 

♦KeUy 

M’Lacblan... 

♦Nicol 

Wright 

♦Dickson 

M’Dougall... 

Bitchie 

Bruce 

♦Findlay 

Cunningham. 

WiUiamson... 

♦Jaznieson 

Douglas 

Christie 

♦Matheson 

Woo§ 

Forbes 

♦Hendry 

McKinnon 

♦Gardner 

♦Burns 

♦Irvine 

♦Aitken 

Lindsay 

Fleming 

Donaloibn... 

Buchanan 

McLaren 

♦Stephen 

Mfe 

Currie 

Shaw 

Hay 

n 


Estiznated 
number In 
entire popn- 
lation m 
1863 


5,208 
5,180 
5,180 
5,040 
4,928 
4,928 
4,900 
4,900 
4,844 
4,816 
4,676 
4,620 
4,564 
4,536 
4,536 
4^536 
4,536 
4,508 
4,396 
4^312 
4,312 
4,284 
4,284 
4,256 
4^256 
4,228 
4,228 
4,228 
4,200 
4^200 
4,172 
4^144 
4,116 
4,060 
4,032 
4,032 
4,004 
3, 976 
3,976 
3,948 
3,948 
3,920 
3,920 
3,780 
3,752 
3,724 
3,724 
3,724 
3,724 


569, 436 


diifettifti 


somames indicated by an asterisk in Table LVI and LVn occur under 2 or maze 
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TESTING THE DISTINCTIVENESS OF SCOTCH NAMES 

Comparison of Scotch usage with that of England and Ireland reveals lack 
of distinctiveness for a number of names which Stark termed Scotch ; and fur- 
ther study shows some names were shared with other people. Some instances 
of miscellaneous British usage discovered in genealogical records were not 
reported by the usual authorities. 

In the following presentation of the tests for distinctiveness it has not been 
thought necessary to report separately the result of European and American 
studies as the European comparisons generally signal American confusion re- 
sulting from the disappearance of fine distinctions. 

The gutterals ch and gh and the prefix Mo require fecial attention in the 
search for variants. These gutterals were commonly replaced in America by 
sfc, f, or tn, resulting in apparently different names. The prefix Mo demands 
attention because the Scots sometimes had supplementary names with and 
without it and, while less inclined than the Irish to discard prefixes, showed a 
tendency in America to drop this syllable. In a number of instances this abbre- 
viation produced names very like the English. 

Details of the eliminations in the process of selecting Scotch indicators em- 
phasize the extensive interrelationships between Scotch and other British nomen- 
clatures, and prove that the differentiation of English, Scotch, and Irish ante- 
cedents by name classification, as attempted in CPG, is impracticable^ since 
many characteristic Scotch names were common in other countries. 

SCOTCH NAMES DIST1NGX7ISHED FROM BNGIISH 

The selection of distinctive names was begun by examination of English 
usage. In 20 instances Farr provided the evidence of generality, that number 
of leading Scotch names being among the 50 most common in England. Gen- 
erally Guppy’s informatiox^ on distribution in England was the basis for elimina- 
tion as not distinctive. 

If the list of distinctive Scotch names wmre limited to those which had no 
similar or identical forms in England, the result at best would be a few High- 
land names. Since indicators must include both Highland and Lowland names, 
it was held essential to retain some known to have had English usage. Go>m- 
parison with English usage excluded all names which Guppy cited as occurring 
In more than two Engli^ counties,* but not those he reported as occurring in 
one or two counties. This liberality in classification is a factor for overstate- 
ment of Scotch antecedents, possibly overcome by other features in the calcula- 
tiOZL 

The overlap of BfigUsh and Scotch nomenclature helps to explain the common 
overestimate of English proportions in the American colonies, many names ordi- 
narily called Engli^ being really British, Bemembering that many of these 
names became popularized on introducUon into America and acquired bearers 
who were not British, it is still more evident that the designation “English” 
must alv^ays rest on analysis of usage. 

The test for English usage leads to three main sets of eliminations, (1) 
names native to more than two counties of England but having practically no 
alternative forms in English usage; (2) names occurring in England in the 

® Guppy treated England and Wales in 41 units, ordinarily recognizing county bound- 
aries, but with some mergers, and a division of Torkshlre. Of these Middlesex may 
generaUy be disregarded because of scant detail. 
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usual Scotch forms and also represented in BngUsh nomenclature by fairly simi- 
lar forms; (3) names not designated distinctively Scotch because there are 
English names but slightly different These three together eliminate 76 of 
Stark’s 150 leading Scotch names. Other eliminations, based on evidence of 
English usage noted in sources other than Guppy, are shown in another section. 

Table 18 contains 28 Scotch names commonly used in England, 11 of which are 
in Farr’s list of 50 leading English names. Among them are Anderson, Bell, 
(Hlaon, Graham, Hunter, Lamon, Marshal, Miller, Bussett, Scott, WiHiamaon, 
and Yoimg usually thought of as English names but which may not have been 
more emphasized by the English than by the Scotch. On the other hand, five 
names— AZeirander, Crawford, Douglas, Grant, and Henderson— were native 
to so few countries in England that, in popular expression, they may be called 
Scotch. 

Tablb 18 . — Leading Scotch names commonly used hy English 


Name 

Entries in 
Scotch 
index 

English 
counties in 
which 
native <Sl 

Name 

Entries in 
Scotch 
index 

Engli^ 
counties in 
which 
native 0 

MevA-ndfir 

173 

4 

TiAWfion 

153 

6 

Anfiersnn 

949 

7 


290 

6 


362 

13 


767 

13 

♦Brown 

1, 209 

^40 


342 

12 

nrd 

'264 

3 

Scott 

803 

18 

DongrlAfi 

229 

3 

Shaw 

193 

1 14 

Gibson 

326 

11 

♦Smith 

1, 581 

141 

♦GrAham 

401 

5 

Taylor 

517 

139 


408 

3 

Walkftr 

523 

128 

HeTiderson , 

590 

3 

Watson 

536 

124 

TTill 

140 

128 


399 

133 


438 

7 

Williamson _ _ 

238 

12 


144 

1 29 

Wright 

255 

131 

TCingr 

150 

128 

Young 

629 

28 








0 According to Guppy. 

* Including variants per Stark. 

1 See Table 8 for position among Engli^ leading names. 


Table 19 accounts for elimination of 21 of Stark’s names. It covers those 
represented in England both by the same and by other names or forms. One 
column shows the number of counties for which Guppy reports native Englidi 
usage of the spedffc forms, and another details Engli^ usage of other names 
or forms. There are several instances of the Scotch form occurring in only 
one Engli^ county: Allan, Hogg, and Stewart in Northumberland; Hay in 
Lincolnshire ; and Johnston and Sim (with Simm) in the unit of (Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. 
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Table 19. — Names highly common in Scotland and also occurring in England 

with rdated forms 

rinclading sozne, 8S AiiaTi, Johnston, and Reid, which may be considered Scotch complements of English 

names] 


Name 

Entries In 
Scotch 
index 

Number of 
English 
counties 
in which 
the Scotch 
form is 
reported 0 

♦Allan 

390 

1 

♦Clark 

638 

»86 

Cook 

141 

32 

Davidson 

451 

5 

Gardner 

219 

16 

Gray 

456 

16 

Hay 

191 

1 

Hogg 

142 

1 

♦Johnston 

644 

1 

Martin 

360 

132 

Mitchdl 

578 

23 


706 

2 

♦pharp _ . 

148 

14 

♦Sim 

153 

1 

♦Simpson 

383 

15 

♦Steel 

151 

5 

♦Stevenson 

326 

14 

♦Stewart 

1,095 

1 

Wallace 

317 

3 

Wilson 

1, 048 

130 

Wood 

228 

127 


9 According to Gappy. 

* Indading variants per Stark. 

1 See Table 8 for position among leading English names. 


Notes on other English names and the number 
of counties m which reported ^ 


Allen, 32.1 

Clark with Clarke, 36. 

Cook with Cooke, 32. 

Davidson with Davison, 5. 
Gardiner with Gardner, 16. 
Grey, 2. 

Hayes, 7. 

Hodge, 3. 

Johnson, 32.i 
Martyn, 1 (Cornwall). 

Marten, 1 (Kent). 

Michdl, 1 (Cornwall). 

Read, 17; Reed, 15. 

Sharp with Sharpe, 14. 

Sims, 5; Sixnm, 1. 

Simson, 1 (Essex). 

Steel with Steele, 5. 

Stephenson with Stevenson, 14. 
Steward, 3: Stuart, 1. 

Wallis, 9. 

Willson, i (Huntingdon). 
Woods, 7. 


Table 20 accounts for the elimination of 27 more names none of which is 
reported used by the English in exactly the Scotch form. Invariably a slight 
change in gelling by Scotch-Americans or Bnglish-Americans produces con- 
fusion in the interpretation of American records. The American tendency to 
add s was well defined, and the names Adam, Aitken, Bain, Dick, Bodger, 
Stephen, and Watt in this list differ from the English forms only through its 
lack. Say and Sim present a like situation in the preceding list. 


Table 70,— Leading Scotch names not distinctively Scotch-American hecanse of 
the existence of English names hut sUghtly different 


Name 

Entries in 
Scotch 
index 

Adam 

147 

214 

176 

144 

197 

152 

♦Aitken 

Bain 

Bairds 

Currie 

IM(* 

9 According to Guppy. 

* Ihduding variants per Stark. 


Notes ou English names with number of counties in which 
reported^ 


Adams, 22. ' 

Atkins, Adkins, 11. 

Baines, Baynes, 7. 

Beard, 7. 

Cuiry, 2; Cory, 2. 

(^merset) ; Dix, 1 (Norfolk) ; Deck, 1 
(Suffolk); Deeks, 2. 
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Table 20. — Lectding Sooted names not 61/lsHhctively Scotch-American teowse 
the ecHstenoe of English names "but slightly different — Continued 


Name 

Entries in 
Scotch 
index 

Notes on English names with number of counties in wb 
reported 0 

♦Dickson 

253 

Dixon, 13 (rarely Dickson). 

Hutchinson, 8. 

Ingall and Ingle, 1 (Lincoln) ; Engb 
(surname) 4. 

Carr, 9. 

Lain, 1 (Norfolk); Lang, 1 (Devon). 

Lowe, 9. 

♦Hutchison 

176 

♦Tnglis 

134 

419 

♦fCeTT 

♦TiS-ing _ 

228 

♦TjOw'" 

143 

M’Kav 

669 

Kay, "l^ye, 3. 

Key, 5. 

fLane 16, Lain, 1 (Norfolk). 

^Neal, Ne^e, 12. 

Bay, 1 (Essex) ; Rea, Reay, 3. 

Moore, 29; Moor, 1 (York, N. & E. R.). 
Nelson, 7. 


198 

♦M’Lican 

602 

♦M'Nftil 

161 

M’Rae. (SeeBae.)_,. 
Muir 

176 

301 

♦Nftilson _ . 

186 

Nicol 

268 

Nichol, 2; Nicholls, Nichols, 17; occasic 

♦Nicolsoji _ _ _ _ 

165 

ally Nicols, Nickdls, and NickoUs, a! 
Nicholas and Nickless. 

Nicholson, 9. 

♦Paterson 

636 

Pattmrson, 2; Pattison, 3. 

Ray, 1 (Essex) ; Rea, Reay, 3. 

Rogers, 25; Rodgers, 1 (Derby). 

Stevens, Stephens, 21. 

Thompson, 27.^ 

Watts, 14. 

_ _ _ 

176 

♦Rodgei* 

186 

♦fitftphftn 

206 

♦ThoTnson 

1, 117 

Wstt _ 

279 




0 According to Guppy. 

* Including variants per Stark. 

1 See Table 8 for position among leading English names. 


OTHEB NA3MES NOT DISTINCTIVELT SCOTCH 

In addition to the above, 26 names were eliminated, for sundry reasons, fr< 
the list of indicators of Scotch blood. Their exclusion was based on cl 
records and genealogies indicating more use in England than Guppy’s reco 
disclosed, or on preliminary investigation of American occurrences disclosi 
coincidences that involved them in aggregative American usage. 

The following notes illustrate two important phases in any study of sourc 
of names, namely, irregularities and companionships. A preparatory scruti 
of American usage of the 74 names determined on as x>ossible indicators 
Stark’s list discovered some with numbers too great, too few, or too irregu] 
to be accounted for on the basis of companionship. In some instances th< 
irregularities were due to usage by people who had names so alike that tb 
finally used these names Instead of their own. In others it happened tl 
names rare in Europe early gained a foothold in America and acquired remai 
able numbers, the descendants of a few individuals producing consideral 
irregularities in the scheme of American nomenclature. These latter instan< 
neither demonstrate nor deny the rule, but simply mark the exceptions inevlta 
in any field of human activity and necessitate a study of American currency 
that what were truly family lines will not be given general significance. 

No test of origins is more effective than the examination of companionsM. 
Kecords are never available for all of the American bearers of a particu] 
and the most conclusive evidence concerning the sources of Americ 
currency is drawn from a comparative study of frequencies. If a name 
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to be rated as of particular origin, its standing in American currency, com- 
pared with other names which were its original companions in that place of 
origin, must reflect old-world relationships in frequency. Hence names pre- 
sumably Scotch must be labeled exceptional if their usage was one-flfth as 
much or five times as much as a preliminary study of Scotch-American usage 
indicates it should be. Excessive American currency probably indicates 
that these names were introduced from European localities other than those 
under consideration, and sUght currency suggests that Americans replaced them 
with new forms or that their introduction was hindered by some special factor. 

The test of companionship ultimately disposed of three names not eliminated 
at this point. European data indicates Forbes as a distinctively Scotch name, 
but formal examination of American usage will show American currency so 
great as to demonstrate that the name must have had sources besides Scotland. 
Similarly, in the study of Scotch-Irish names, Paton will prove to have had 
such great currency as to presuppose Briti^ rather than merely Scotch-Irish 
antecedents ; while WInnes will reveal such slight usage as to intimate that its 
American numbers were not functionally related to original numbers in Scotland 
and Ireland. 

The following paragraphs detail nomenclatural relationships of 22 Scotch 
appellations whose American currency could not be interpreted without dis- 
proportionate study; also of four other names— BoyZe, Kelly ^ WChiire, and 
Ifttrp/iy— included in Stark’s list but actually Irish (having gained their num- 
bers in Scotland by migration during the nineteenth century). Bums will be 
noted to have become the American interpretation of a number of names, par- 
ticularly the Irish Byme, originally quite unr^ated. Six names— Caima, Ir- 
vine, M'Laohlan, M*MUlan, and MUne-show marked degrees of con- 

fusion with other names, and draw attention to American aggregates. 

Babclat — Subject to confusion with Berkeley, a rare English name which be- 
came markedly important in America through early introduction. Guppy 
did not report names of this pattern as even locally common in England. 
Matheson showed Barclay and Berkeley as separate names, both rare, in 
Ireland. 

Boxub— -S carcely represented in the county directory of Scotland, hence not 
native. A leading Ulster name carried to Scotland in numbers by migration 
during the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Bubns— Greatly popularized in America. The popularity of this name, com- 
bined with the American tendencies to add s and spell phonetically, largely 
accounts for the rarity in American rosters of the important Leinster name 
Byrne, whose potential currency was that of Boyle, its companion in 
Leinster. Bums probably also replaced the less Important Irish appella- 
tion Beime and covered some Swiss from Bern. Bums was of strictly 
local use in England. 

Caibns.-— American usage makes an aggregate of variants of this name and 
those of the Irish Keams, the German Kem and the English Kam, The 
American tendency to add -a is again important Cairns itself was known 
in only one county in England and Kwm was local to Surrey. Both 
Keams and Cairns were fairly common in Ireland. K&'n was highly com- 
mon among German immigrants. (Oath of Allegiance Becord.) 

Ohalmeels — American usage of this name was almost nil. It appears to have 
been replaced by Chambers, Anderson reports Chalmers and Chambers as 
synonymous. (Wm. Anderson, Genealogy a/n€ Surnames, Edinburgh^ 1865.) 
Aside from one entry for Chalmor and one for Chalmer, ^e only entries 
in the 1790 records identifiable as Chalmers are in the South Carolina 
census: Chalmers, 6, and ChaJmlers, 3. The dominant Chambers was 
native to 10 Ei^lish counties. 
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important in England than indicated by 
Flemings of Ossford, Oxford, 1904.) It 
j. to note that usage of PlenUng as a surname is only an in- 

direct resnlt of Elemish settlement in the United K-in grimti , it wonld 
naturally gain usage as a family designation where Flemish provincials 
wereexcepbonaL Guppy r^orted it as native only to Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 

Fob^st ^French and Walloon settlers in America commonly bore the names 
Deforest and de Forrest, In England Forrest was common only in Xtan- 
cashire. 


Hamilton— Not a common name in England, yet too familiar to be designated 
non^ngU^. Guppy did not report it but noted Samhleton as native to 
SMordgiire. Phelps reported a Leicester line of Eamiltons, (James A. 
Phelps, The Hamilton Family in America, New York, 1913. This title con- 
tains one of those ridiculous instances of the misuse of the term “ family ” 
as applied to the bearers of a common name.) The American bearers of 
the name must have been largely Scotch and Irish, but commonly T^ng ii gh 
and sometimes properly Hamhletons, 

Hendbt— N ote the Teutonic Eendriohs and Eendryx, the English Emdy, also 
the possibility of occurrence in abbreviation of names like Eendriohson. 

lEviNE— A fine illustration of an aggregate in American nomenclature. Irvine 
itself was not English but Irving occurred in two English counties. In 
Ireland both Irwin and Irvine were common, and were supplemented by 
Ervine and Erwin in small numbers. Further, Faust reports Erwin (voL I, 
p. 291) as a Pennsylvania-German name. The American bearers of Erwin, 
however, seldom had Teutonic baptismal names. In the comples: American 
group, Irish bearers are excessive for a good study of Scotch origins. 

Jaob: — Subject to confusion with the French Jacques and the TCngifgh Jacks, 
The latter is reported as native only to Salop. 

Kelly— Native to Cornwall and Devonshire, England. Gained its numbers In 
Stark’s record by movement of Irish eastward, but may have been a rare 
Scotch name. It is the second most common name in Ireland where it 
scarcely had the variant Kell&y, which is characteristic of American 
nomenclature. 

KENNEDT—Olonded in America by usage of names on the order of Canada. 
CPC analysts were unable to subclassify 32 forms of the Kenned/g-Oanada 
pattern. 

Lindsay— Variety of English names on this pattern. (John W. linzee, T'he 
IMdeseie and Limesi Families of Great Britain, 2 vols., Boston, 1917.) 
Diversity of English forms possibly accounts for Guppy’s reporting none 
common in even one county. 

M’Ewan— F orms an aggregate with the variants of the important Irish name 
MoKeoum, which was of unstable spelling. English name Evans sometimes 
considered a translation of some of these forms. 

M’Gttibss— Carried to Scotland by the Irish. No usage in the county directory 
of native Scotdi families. 

M’Laohlan — Overshadowed by Irish MoLaugMin and McLoughUn. Numerous 
variations on this pattern in the 1790 records, but almost never this form. 
Entries for Clajflin, McQlothUn, Loughlin, and all forms which are promising 
variants, do not number enough bearers properly to reflect both Irish and 
Scotch antecedents. Superficially indicates that the true M*Laohlan dan 
sent few numbers to colonial America. 

M’Miu^n— Milne— Inestri^^ confused with each other and other names in 
America. With the prefix they blend with the Irish McMulkm. Irish had 
also common name Mullan (variable spelling) ; French had Mullen and 
Moulin. The most common 1790 names on the ^neral pattern were Jfo- 
Mullen, MoMUlan, and Mittens. Probably such MiVnes as there were among 
the colonials used either s or Mo, or both. Prefix was usually subject to 
disuse, but^ there are other groups which show reverse tendency, as this 
seems to» 
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Mathbson — Guppy reported MadiBon natiye to Durham and Lincolnshire, and 
Mattiaon local to Yorkshire ; also occasional English use of MathiBon, Mat- 
terson, Matteson and Matson, Bare in Ireland. Occurrence in 1790 record 
erratic. A striking feature was 74 entries for Mathewson in the little 
State of Bhode Island. 

Murphy— The most common Irish name, neither English nor properly Scotch. 
Murray — Subject to confusion with French Mawy, and German Maurer, 

SiKciAJR— Originally Norman, but modem bearers are largely Scotch. No- 
where common In England, but covered a number of families or family 
branches there. (Thomas Sinclair. The Sinclairs of Englmd, London, 
1987.) Some usage in almost all European countries. (Leonard A. Mor- 
rison, The Sistory of the Sinclair Family in Europe and America, Boston, 
1896.) Bearers other than Scotch are more prominent titxan numerous. 

Strachan— When the surname system was taking shape, this name had va- 
rious forms such as Straquhan, Strathauchin, and Strauchin, (Memorials 
of the Scottish Families Strachan and Wise, Edinburgh 1877.) In Amer- 
ica the name seems to have been lost between Stratton and Strawn. The 
origin of Strawn, earlier StrawheUt seems unknown. (Old BiMand Fami- 
lies, Norristown, Pa., 1898.) Stratton not investigated, but it is pointed 
out that the Gaelic ch occasionally becomes th or t, and that Strachan 
originally had variants containing th. 

Turnbull— Affected, like Strachan, by a pattern for imitation accidentally found 
in America ; or like Chalmers, by an English pattern. American usage runs 
to Trimlle, occasionally to Trumbull. Guppy reported Turnbull but not 
Trimble. Whatever its origin, Trimble was the directing agent in this 
s^ment of nomenclature. 

Weir — The English have Were and Ware, originally local to Devonshire ; aTi/i 
WaTY, local to Buckinghamshire. New Amsterdam Dutch used Van der 
Weir. Aiud there was also De la Warr (original of Delaware), 

NAHES SHARED WCTH THE IRISH 

Comparison with formal records of English usage eliminated more than half 
of Stark’s names from those potentially totinetlve, and further comparisons 
made a number of others unavailable as indicators of Scotch antecedents be- 
cause of confusion with various names in America. This preliminary scrutiny 
of European and American usage finally left but 48 names rather definitely 
Scotch. Comparison of these 48 names in Scotland with Matheson’s record 
for occurrence in Ireland ^ows their relative distribution east and west of the 
North Chann^. 

In Table 21 the 48 names remaining to be tested are shown in the order 
of their distinctiveness tested by scarcity of bearers in Ireland. 

This table, based on Stark’s and Matheson’s data on original frequency, com- 
pares relative numbers of bearers in Ireland with those in Scotland, rating the 
names accordingly. Column 1 shows the number of entries Stark noted for 
each name in the Scotch register of 1863, in a total of over 109,000. As he ob- 
served that the population of Scotland then was not purely Scotdi, it is prac- 
tical to view these entries as the number per 100,000 Scots. Column 2 shows 
the number of entries found by Matheson in the Irish birth register of 1890, 
totaling 105,000. Because of the difference in dates it is practical to speak 
of these as approximat^y the number among 100,000 Irish. Column 3 shows 
the ratios between these two sets of numbers. The ratios are purely arbitrary 
but enable arraying the names according to their representation in Ireland. 
Since the population of Ireland was greater than that of Scotland, the pro- 
portion of Irish bearers relative to Scotch was greater than these figures 
indicate. 

The notes at the right supplementing the figures in the IrlfiOi column are 
made possible by Matheson’s details on the frequency of names in Ireland. 
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Names are viewed in groups; the most common form in each is followed by an 
improper fraction, with a numerator indicating the number of Irish entries 
assembled under it as a group heading, and a denominator the number of the 
specific spelling. Thus Frazer 41/27” indicates that the Irish ordinarily 
spelled the name with z and that of 41 entries of this general type 27 were 
Frazer; others in the group are indicated by the improper fraction to have 
used a different spelling, and it happens that all used Fraser. Notes calling at- 
tention to names which, in the writer’s opinion, were not related to the Scotch 
names and were distinguishable from them in American usage are preceded by 
the word “ also.” In the absence of the word “ also,” the names cited are con- 
sidered to have been actually Scotch names or their derivatives or names so 
similar that they must be viewed as closely related in American usage. Mathe- 
son’s fihe distinctions, such as the recognition of separate McFarland and 
McFarlane groups (without variation in the former “group”) must be disre- 
garded. In this study the two fall under the heading McFarland, making a 
group constituting 58 per 100,000 of Irish. 

Table 21 . — Scotch names in the order of distinctiveness tested by uncommonness in 

Ireland 


M’Leod 

Munroe 

M’Pherson. 

M’Kinnon. 

M'Laren... 

Robertson. 

M'Intosh.. 

Sutherland. 

M’Kenzie.. 

Bruce 

M'Gregor.. 

Cameron- . 

Fraser 

Duncan 

Forbes 

Ritchie 

Ross 

Buchanan.. 

Christie 

M’Donald. 

Donaldson. 

Ramsay 

Robb 

McFarlane. 

M'lntyre.- 
Morrison. . 

Murdoch. - 

Tait 

Rankin 

Raster 

^ Entries in Scottish register for 1863, total 109,000. per Stark. Asterisk indicates variability in spdlin^ 
reoognlz^ by Stark other than alternative use of Me and Mae, when prefix occurs; variants are not speci- 

^^^Entries in birth record of Ireland, 1890, total 105,000, as tabulated by Matheson. Asterisk indicates 
variable spdliog accounted for at right. Matheson used the notation Me for the prefix wMch Sl^k ;^oto 
M*. Vambility in Irish speUings was much greater earlier in the century; Matheson’s book of variants 
oftw shows vamnts for names not variable in 1890. 

•iTicloding known variants. 


Scotch name viewed 
as key name for group 


Number 
per 100,000 
, Scots 1 

B 

Ratio 
of num- 
bers 

Notes on Irish groups and other names 

513 
*369 
316 
220 i 
205 
1, 116 

18 

0.02 


408 

7 

.02 


334 

6 

.02 


764 

*22 

.03 

McKenzie, 22/21. 

241 

7 

.03 

373 

*16 

.04 

McGregor, 16/14. 

548 

30 

.06 


*627 

*41 

.07 

Frazer, 41/27, including Fraser 14. 

463 

*41 

.09 

Duncan, 41/35, also Donegan, 31/23. 

225 

*22 

.10 

Forbes 22/20. 

252 

*24 

.10 

Ritchie 24/23. 

680 

73 

.11 

Buchanan 24/20; also Bohan 30/27; 

205 

*24 

.12 

229 

*33 

.14 

Bohane 5; Bogan 12/7. 

Christy 17, Christie 16. 

*1, 308 

*191 

.15 

McDonald 191/173; also Donald 6. 

208 

33 

.16 


173 

*28 

.16 

Ramsay 16, Ramsey 12. 

133 

21 

.16 


330 

*58 

.18 

McFarland 46; McFarlane 12/7. 

300 

*58 

.19 

McIntyre 58/42. 

562 

*111 

.20 

Morrison 111/93. 

149 

*30 

.20 

Murdock 18, Murdoch 12. 

162 

36 

;22 

Tate, 36/25, including Tait, 10. 

*162 

36 

.22 


140 

31 

.22 
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Tables 21. — Scotch names in the order of distinctiveness tested ly wficommowness 

in Ireland — CJontinued 


Scotch name viewed 
as key name for group 

Number 
per ] 00,000 
Scots 

B 

Ratio 
of num- 
bers 

Jamieson _ _ 

*230 

*52 

0. 23 

Forsyth 

142 

*33 

. 23 

Fergiison 

473 

*133 

. 28 

Campbell 

1, 079 

349 

.32 

Findlay 

*241 

*76 

.32 

Patou 

*180 

*60 

.33 

Black 

339 

116 

.34 

Gordon 

340 

*122 

.36 

M'Dougall 

252 

*91 

.36 

Moffat 

152 

*68 

.45 

Ma.well 

133 

68 

.61 

Blair— 

151 

78 

.62 

Craig 

271 

*150 

.65 

Orr 

133 

73 

.56 

Gumming 

*162 

*131 

.76 

Boyd 

186 

*55 

.83 

M^Innes 

150 

*128 

.85 

Gunningham 

238 

*215 

.90 


Notes on Irish groups and other namnc 


Jamison 52/24 including Jameson 20 
and Jamieson 7. 

Forsythe 33/29. 

Ferguson 133/130; also Fergus 8. 

Also Gamble 40/38. 

Finlay 76/69. 

Patton 60/49 including Patten 10. 

Gordon, 122/118. 

McDowell, 91/89. 

Moffett, 68/12, including Moffat, 11: 
Mofifatt 11; Moflfet, 10; MoflStt, 11: 
MoflSt, 7. 

Craig 120; Creagh 17; Gregg 13. 

Cummins 77; Cummings, 20/10; Com- 
mins, 20/17; Commons, 14/13. 
Boyd 155/164. 

McGuinness 128/47. 

Cunningham 216/202. 


*lnd[ading known variants. 

The above tabulation indicates that distinctiveness of Scotch names must be 
construed relattve to Iridi usage and its modifleattons. Oonsideratton of the 
very different conditions obtaining in the eighteenth caitiiry modifies these 
flndingSi but it is warrantable to acc^t thsca as an essentially accurate rating 
of the relationships of Scotch and Irish usage. Nonusage in Irdand is not 
danonstrated by absence of an entry in the Irish column as the minimum 
Matheson noted was five births. While his accuracy for 1890 is unquestioned, 
it is possible that names only slightly used in Ireland varied in the degrees 
of their representation in annual records, and likewise that once there were 
bearers of sudi names in Ireland. 

DZSXQrcnXVELY SCOTCH NAMES BISTINUOISHZa) EELOM SCOTOH-IBISH 

Examination of the list of 48 names as arrayed in order of relative Irish us- 
indented the desirability of recognizing three classes, only about a third be- 
i^ ^^ently free from Irish usage to be construed as distinctive, and another 
. b^lnnlng with OampbeU, being definitely the Joint property 

^ Scotland and Ireland. By these standards, the names from WLeoi to 
in Table 21, wm» established as distincUvay Scotdh, or, in contrast 
to tte others, as Class Z Those ftom OhriaUe to J’orsjrtft become mngff n— 
SMt^ names having substantial Irish usage: Those from Ferguson to Omir 
ntnphuw become Class HI— names Scotch in origin but with usage in Ireland 
approaching or exceeding that in Scotland.* 

.v! names heretofore eUmlnated may be added to 

Rimers, SUteUar. and Btraehan are dlstlnctlvdy Scotch 
IPIMn might Sf 

^ sltnatlone prevlonely noted. 

Of tte name Matheson is instrnetive of the accidents of history The Irish 
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These studies completed the classification of leading Scotch names into seven 
classes; 3 related to English usage, 1 showing miscellaneous relationships, 
2 defined relative to Irish usage, and 1 recognized as distinctively Scotch. 
The examination of Scotch contributions to American population was con- 
tinued through the agency of the names thus identified as most nearly dis- 
tinctive. 


DEFINITION or DISTINCTIVE OSOtIPS 

For the Scots, as for all stocks not English, the inquiry must be concerned 
with relative representation of sumoun groups in America and abroad. 
Immediate emphasis falls upon the definition of the selected names as desig- 
nations subject to some variation. The process of “definition” is that of 
determining the proper variants of names under Old World and American 
conditions. Both the recent statement of the ideal method of inquiry and the 
consideration of codification in Chapter II showed the importance of definition. 

The inquiry next considered (1) just what Stark’s tabulation of Scotch 
frequencies in 1863 means for the time when migration to colonial America 
was taking place, and (2) what American names should be recognized as 
resulting from the transmittal of the selected names to the New World. While 
Stark’s report noted variation in his time for only a part of the names, a 
general study of nomenclature reveals that practically all of the names were 
variable in earlier times and became increasingly so on introduction into 
America. 

Examination of the American record to learn what names lie within the 
groups represented in Stark’s tabulation indicated that variability arose largely 
from (1) the migration of the Scots before Scotch nomenclature had crystal- 
lized into its modem form, (2) insufSlcient numbers of Scots in America to 
maintain Old World standards for spelling, and (3) the inaccuracy of the 
American marshals of the census in recording. Circumstances affecting Scotch 
nomenclature in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries can not be discussed 
here; but as the clan organization was destroyed and the Highlanders mod- 
ernized only about the middle of the eighteenth century, discretion was neces- 
sarily applied to identifying the earlier forms of clan names. While the High- 
landers early recognized clan designations as surnames, standardization of 
spelling was slow in developing. A low state of literacy in Scotland also 
naturally occasioned various forms of names. In tracing the evolution in 
America of names already variable in the mother country it is important to 
remember that Americans of that time often spelled phonetically, losing some 
features of Scotch orthography in the process. Highland names generally were 
more modified than Lowland, but invariably the modification depended a good 
deal on familiarity with Scotch nomenclature in American localities. 

A study of the forms resulting from the census taking would presumably 
show that while the marshals were guided in ^eUing by the better educated 
citizens, they were responsible for various forms which would not have oc- 
curred had the Individuals made their own entries, and, further, that they 
were often left to develop their own versions when the head of the family 
was not sure of the spelling of his own name. Such misconstruction and crudity 
are typified by two illustrations : Very commonly the marshals wrote the given 
name Angus as Anguish; and ordinarily the surname Sutherland as Souther- 
Imd^-exL enlightening bit of evidence, since no true Briton would confuse the 
name Sutherland, drawn from one of the most northerly counties in Scotland, 
with the mere sound of the word southern^ Southerland is unintentional 
humor, but tb^ Tnara haiss did better when they wrote Forihsides for Forsyth, 
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The sources consulted in this matter of variants and versions of Scotch names 
included Giles’s directories of Scotland, Guppy’s study of Scotch nomenclature, 
Matheson’s tv"o publications on forms of names in Ireland, and certain clan 
records and genealogical publications. But the determining of the forms to 
be recognized as variants or versions was based mainly on criticism of Table 
III, CPG, which shows the more common names in the census arranged in 
groups based on resemblance and often presenting a fairly satisfactory codi- 
fication by origin. 

Many of the selected names had English or Irish by-usage, and possibly some 
of the American forms assigned to the groups were really English or Irish 
variants. Inevitably the process of codifying American names leads to the 
formation of some groups which include persons of nationality other than 
the one being considered at the moment. The definition of the Scotch names 
involves a general tendency toward overstatement and one strong tendency 
toward understatement, the latter being that disuse of the prefix Mo frequently 
prevents full identification of variants. 

Following is a statement of details of Scotch-American usage as disclosed by 
the Class I names, with considerable detail given to illustrate the general 
process of definition : 


Bruce — ^135 entries for Bruce, 11 miscellaneous such as Bruse and Bruze. 
Brewis (Virginia) excluded, since known as a Northumberland name. 

Buchanan— Defined approximately as in Table 111, 0!PG. Buch-isoStenBudh-, 
and -amn shows various interpretations. Names of the pattern, BoJumnon, 
are construed as hybrids of this name and the Irii^ Bohan; only Buhamum 
included here. Two-syllable names avoided as probably cognate with Irish 
Bohan, Bohane, Bogan. The usage of questionable names was only scat- 
tering. 

Oamebon — Scant representation, and everything on the Co/mrr-n pattern is 
accepted, including four Oamron. 

Duncan— Group limited to 2-syllable names in Dunr. DunJcin is principal 
variant Variants must be distinguished from those of Irish Donegan. 

FoEBBSs— Difficult to define because of occurrence of Fodee (Massachusetts), 
Forlus, Forhush, and Furlueh in fair numbers. Folea ignored here ; others 
construed as variants. 


Fraser— The 19 forms in Table 111, CFG, are accepted here, as are five other 
entries in Fre-, all in Pennsylvania. Dominant American form Frazier is 
suggestive of Irish influence. Highly variable in American usage even 
to-day ; diversity in 1790 record may be accounted for by slight modifications 
of pronunciation with recognition of some usage not Scotch. 

M’GEEGOE--Group probably weakened by loss of prefix. Several entries for 
MoGregory are Included, a modification tending toward the favored English 
Gregory. Bight entries without prefix may be considered Scotch — for ex- 
ample, Grigger, Definition here more liberal than in CFG. 


M’Intosh— Accepted practically as in CFG. Principal form is Mointoah rather 

familiar. Forms without prefix would still 
be distinctive, but none seems to have been developed. 


M’KtozDB— Highly variable; spdling and perhaps pronunciation imitate Eng- 
lish Kjmey. Names without prefix excluded. The American group is 
formed aroimd McFlinaey. 


possibly difflralt to WentU^. Su^ests 
Influence of JfoTMMiy from which It is dlstingnlshecl here. Contrast 
il<mnnon with freauency of MoKimy. Definition here 
^ Includes small numbers of MoOnmum and 

without prefix excluded because of presence of 
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MXabsn — S cant representation, or marked blending with Irish MoOlearv; en- 
tries for McClary excluded here because it may have been intend^ for 
either name. The 32 entries identified as McLaren include 19 in North 
Carolina, of which 17 were McLerramy one McOla/ran, and one McCJlaren, 
Pennsylvania shows five entries, all difierent and all involving JfoO. 

M’Lbod — ^The 135 entries include 80 in North Carolina, of which 34 are McLeod 
and 13 McCloud, the latter illustrating the usual tendency in misspelling. 
This group is a good example of misconstruction increasing as local fre- 
quency decreases. McCTa numerous, and McClouds in almost every State ; 
but only five entries for McLeod other than those in North Carolina. 
Names without prefix excluded here. Comparison of currency of McLeod 
and variants as defined, with that of companion names, indicates variants 
are not fully identified. 

MoPheeson— Includes forms in Table 111, CPG; also six entries for Faraon 
(associated with six for McFaraon) in New Hampshire. Forms without 
prefix beginning with P excluded, because of English Pearson, Peiraon and 
Pierson. McPherson dominant by virtue of numbers from Maryland south ; 
otherwise forms in McF, especially McFaraon, were usual. 

MxTNBO—Six spellings, combinations of Munr and Mon- with -ro, -roe, and 
-roto; single entries for MnPtov} [sto] and Menroe, Munroe dominant, but 
Mon- forms rather common in South and in New York. In 1790 Americans 
had not yet turned toward Monroe which now has several times the 
frequency of all other forms together. 

Ritchie— Comprises 7 forms in Mchr and Bitcfir, as in CPG. The 110 entries 
in the 12 indexes include 61 in Pennsylvania where the format is Richey 35, 
-ie 3, -y 4 ; and Ritchey 11, -ie 7, -y 1. 

RoBBBTSON — ^Limited to 7 forms. The 506 accepted entries include Robertson 
351, Roberson 94, Robeson, 44 Robason 13, and miscellaneous 4. Although 
definition is more stringent than OPiPs, it is still possibly too liberal, be- 
cause of association with English Robinson and Robson. The most ques- 
tionable entries are those for Robeson, found almost entirely in Pennsyl- 
vania (38) and North Carolina. 

Ross — Only this exact form accepted. Influenced through by-usage of English, 
Irish, and Germans, and some voluntary usage. (See notes on Pennsyl- 
vania names in R-, Chapter II, p. 149.) 

SxnsassLAN]>— Larg^ South-, sometimes SotJir, and sometimes -Un. Good 
illustrations of American unawareness of derivations. 

AMEBIGAH TJBAOE OF SCOTCH NAHBS 

Tables 22 and 22a set forth the numbers of heads of families identified as 
bearers of the sheeted Scotch names in the 1790 records, the side heads being 
the group headings as already defined, arranged in the order of their importance 
in Scotland. Table 22 covers the New England States, and Table 22a the . States 
remaining in the area of record, with totals by States and by surnouns, and a 
special set of totals omitting the name Forbes as showing such great currency 
that it can not be construed distinctively Scotch. 

Table 22 . — Heads of families of sdected Scotch names in New England, 1790 


Names 1 

Maine 

New 

Hamp- 

shire 

Vermont 

Massar 

(diusetts 

Rhode 

Island 

Con- 

necticut 

Total 

Rnhftrtfton 

16 

38 

5 

21 


22 

102 

M’TCp.-nssift „ 

4 

3 


2 

3 

2 

14 

Ross 

21 

12 

9 

49 

17 

8 

116 

Fraser 

2 

2 

5 

10 

3 

7 

29 

Cameron 


1 


1 


1 

3 


1 In order of Importance in Scotland. 


118640—82 IS 
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rrAgr.« 22~jBre«tf» of famiUea of selected Scotch, mmes in ITmo England, 1790— 

Continiied 


Names 

Maine 

New 

Hamp- 

shire 

Vermont 

Massa- 

chusetts 

Rhode 

Island 

Con- 

necticut 

Total 


1 

3 

1 

5 

1 


11 



Tinnftftn _ 

2 

17 

6 

8 

1 

6 

40 

T\T*Tn+,osll ------ 

4 

6 

3 

8 


3 

24 

TS^’frrpflrftr 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

11 

Munro -------- 

1 

7 

7 

63 

23 

15 

116 


1 


6 

1 


1 

9 

T\/T*PTiPTJ5n'n 

2 

12 

1 

4 


1 

20 

PltrftblP --- — - 

1 

3 

1 

2 



7 

Bruce ---- 

1 

4 

9 

45 


1 

60 

TTnrKpfi 

20 

2 

6 

66 


18 

112 

* TfJ r* Ti rtri 

1 

1 





2 



1 

2 




3 

Buchanan 







2 

Total (18) - 

78 

116 

64 

287 

49 

87 

681 

Total omitting Forbes. 

58 

114 

58 

221 

49 

69 

569 


Table 22a .— of fomilios of soloctod Scotch no/mes in the Tcmaining orea of 

record, 1790 


Names ^ 

New 

York 

Penn- 

sylra- 

nla 

Mary- 

land 

Virginia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

Total 

l^Abertson _ 

42 

58 

28 

99 


69 

404 

M’Kenzie-- 

13 

22 

13 

6 


19 

103 

B.OSS - 

43 

111 

30 

36 

65 

38 

323 

Fraser 

26 

37 

25 

18 

43 

32 

181 

nampron ------- 

16 

15 

1 

9 

23 

16 

80 

M’Leod 

9. 

25 

3 

3 

80 

4 

124 

T^!inea'n . _ . 

16 

51 

17 

19 

41 

39 

183 

M’Intosh 

12 

4 

4 

9 

24 

9 

62 

McGregor 

8 

17 

7 

4 

9 

4 

49 

Munro 

28 

6 

6 

9 

21 

7 

77 

Sutherland 

35 

8 

4 

19 

22 

4 

92 

M’Pherson 

10 

7 

18 

11 

37 

16 

99 

Ritchie 

4 

61 

6 

11 

8 

13 

103 

"Bnice , - ^ 

6 

8 

10 

33 

21 

8 

86 

Forbes ----- 

25 

19 

5 

13 

35 

7 

104 

M’Kiimon _ 

6 

1 

HI 

22 


30 

M'Tifl.rp.n 

2 

5 

■1 


19 

2 

29 

RricbaT'fl.n, . 

16 

53 

16 

7 


19 

131 






Tp+aI (18) 

317 

508 

195 

306 

628 

306 

2,260 

2,156 

Total omitting Forbes. 

292 

489 

190 

293 

593 

299 


1 In order of Importance in Scotland. 


RELATIVE AMERICAN OOCITBEENOE OF SCOTCH NAMES 

In the interpretation of the significance of the occurrence of Scotdi names 
which follows, Momentary steps are brought out so as to simplify understanding 
of the complete sequenca 

In the measurement of recurrences of Scotch names, the entries observed by 
Stark in a total of 109,000 are construed as the ratio per 100,000 native Scots, 
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an adjustment to allow for the “ large accession of Irish and other immigrants ” 
in Scotland prior to 1863. This adjustment of the data now has gi*eater im- 
portance than it had in Table 21 where only approximation was necessary. As 
a result of employing the convenient round figure Scotch stock is rated at 92 
per cent of the measures otherwise obtainable, but in the author’s opinion is not 
thereby understated. 

Table 23 measures the recurrences of the selected Scotch names in the area 
of record, by comparing the numbers of heads of families in 1790 United States 
with ratios per 100,000 Scots, and deriving the total numbers of Scotch-Amer- 
ican families indicated by the usage of each name. This type of calculation 
may be illustrated by the surnoun Robert Bon for which there were 506 entries in 
the American record, resulting from a Scotch ratio of 11.16 per thousand. Di- 
viding 606 by 11.16 shows a scale of occurrence in America natural to slightly 
more than 45,000 Scotch families, the factor of recurrence being 45.3. 

The measures of indicated Scotch population range between 14,000 and 65,000 
Scotch families, exclusive of the reading from Forbes which has been noted as 
entirely out of ratio with the other names in this list ; its abnormality is dem- 
onstrated here and in Table 24, and the name is then dropped from the list of 
indicators. 


Table 23. — Recurrence of selected Scotch names in the 1790 records 



Scots per 
100,000, 1863 

Heads of fami- 
lies United 
States, 1790 

Komber of 
Scotch-Ameri- 
can families 
indicated by 
the recurrence 
of the name 

Robertson 

1, 116 

506 

45, 300 
15, 300 
64, 600 
33, 500 

15. 100 
26, 300 
48, 200 

21. 100 



764 

117 

Ropfs 

680 

439 

T«Vfl.flAT 

627 

210 

r!ft.TnATQon __ 

548 

83 

M’Leod — 

513 

135 

TlnTlftATl 

463 

223 

McIntosh 

408 

86 

M'frreflror 

373 

60 

16, 100 
52, 300 
30, 200 
37, 700 

TVTnnro 

369 

193 

Sutherland 

334 

101 

M’Rherson 

316 

119 

Ritchie 

252 

110 

43, 700 

Rl^iee - 

241 

146 

60, 600 

Forbes.....--. .... - 

225 

216 

96, 000 

TWr^TTinnoTi 

220 

32 

14, 500 

IVl’Laren. 

205 

32 

15, 600 
64,900 

Buchanan 

205 

133 




Total (18) 

7,859 

2,941 

37,400 

Total, OTYiittfiTig 'F’orbftR 

7,634 

2,726 

36,700 



Table 24 lists the selected Scotch names in the order of the total numbers 
of Scotch-American which they indicate for the area of record. It 

brings out clearly the abnormality of Forbes, The arithmetic average occur- 
rence of 17 other names indicates 35,700 Scotch-American •femiUes, very 
nearly the same as the median measurmnent of the 18 names. When Forbes 
is eliminated, the median becomes 33,500, indicating that arithmetic averages 
overstate the proportion of Scots. 
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This table discloses two important points concerning measuremente of ra^ 
of migration obtained from a study of Scotch names; the low poMtiw of the 
Mo names, and the IntangibUity of regional Influences. That the Highland 
clans with names Involving the prefix “ Mac ” had less than average representa- 
tion is not clearly Indicated because of disguise frequently accompanying loss 
of the prefix. The low standing of McKinnon may have a special explanation. 
Examination of American usage indicates a surprising number of .^erica^ 
named McKinney, which may generally be thought of as Irish, yet It may be 
that Scots adopted an Irish pattern in this instance. 

Eegional origins of the Scotch are not immediately disclosed by these figures. 
For example, a contradiction is noted in the readings of Ross, McKenzie and 
JITLeod, names reported by Stark to have had their principal center in the 
counties of Ross and Cromarty. The recurrence of Ross tends to show that 
this area was largely represented in American migration, an inf erence denied 
by the measurements of its companions M*Leod and M’Kenssie, This may be 
explained by the popularization of the name Ross in America and by some lack 
of favor for the other two names, both of which were easily misinterpreted, one 
because of its pronunciation (McCloud), the other by the dominating presence 
of the English name Kinsey. Aside from the considerations of favor and dis- 
favor for names in America, the ^ortness of this list makes it unsuitable for 
tracing local origins. 


Tabejbs 24. — Scotch, names arrayed hy reourr&nce in the area, of record 


Name 

Number of 
Sootoh- 
Ameilcaii 
famUles 
indicated 
by tbe re- 
currence of 
the name 
as defined 

Name 

Number of 
Scotch- 
American 

famlHAg 

indicated 
by the re- 
currence of 
the name 
as defined 

Forbes 

1 

M’Leod - 

26, 800 
21, 100 

Ruchftnan 

M’lntosh 


M’ Gregor 

16, 100 
15, 600 
15, 300 
15, 100 
14, 600 
37, 400 


McLaren 


M’Kenzie... 


Cameron 


M’Kinnon 


18 coUectivelv 

1\T’P)i*»rson_ 


TPrasftr __ 

35, 700 
33, 500 

SiitbftTlimd - - 

Median of 17 




SCOTCH CONTRIBUTIONS TO POPUIATION IN TDB2CS OF FAMILIES 

Table 25 carries out the determination of Scotch-American families by States. 
It i^ows in column 1 the collective numbers of heads of families bearing the 
{specified names in each State in the area of record, ranging from 49 in Rhode 
Island to 593 in North Carolina. Column 2 ^ows the indicated totals of Scotch 
famines. The figures by States range from 640 in Rhode Island to 7,770 in 
North Carolina, the total for the country being approximately 35,700. Per- 
centage contributions to population will be determined by another calculation in 
the next table. The estimates of the numbers of Scotdi-ALmerican families shown 
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in Table 25 will prove useful in the analysis of American usage of names shared 
by the Scotch and Irish, to be examined in Chapter VI. 


Table of Scots to American, population, 1790, in terms of 

families indicated "by the numbers of heads of families 17 specified names * 


Areas 

Heads of 

census of 

1700 United 

States listed 
under 17 

TiftmAs i 

Number of 
Sootob 
families 
indicated by 
the collec- 
tive recur- 
rence of the 
names 

Areas 

Heads of 
families 
census of 
1790, United 
Stateslisted 
under 17 

TlfiTTlAR S 

Number of 
Scotch 
families 
indicated by 
the collec- 
tive recur- 
rence of the 
names 

Maine . 

58 

760 

Maryland 

190 

2, 490 

New Hampshire 

114 

1, 490 

Virginia * 

293 

3, 840 

Vermont 

58 

760 

North Carolina 

593 

7,770 

Massachusetts 

221 

2,890 

South Carolina 

299 

3,920 

Rhode Island 

49 

640 

Area of record: i 



Connecticut 

69 

900 

By direct cal- 



New York 

292 

3,820 

culation 

2,725 

35, 700 

Pennsylvania 

489 

6,410 

By addition- . 

2,725 

35, 690 


1 Whose bearers are estimated from Stark to constitute 76.84 per 1,000 among Scots. 
3 For detail by specific name see Tables 22 and 22a. 

> Partial record only. 


PEBOBNTAGB COBTTEIBUTIOITS OF SCOTS TO POPULATION 

Table 26 shows the calculation of the percentage contributions of Scots to 
population in the area of record in 1790, following the plan used in Table 5 
in the study of the English, with the difference that while in the English 
study of recurrences the names were tested in each State and certain names 
designated as of abnormal ratio so that each State had a special list of indi- 
cators, in Table 26 the same list of indicators is used in each State. 

Column 1 shows the total number of heads of families in the alphabetic in- 
dexes of the census of 1790, column 2 accounts for 2,725 families bearing one 
or another of the 17 distinctively Scotch names, and column 3 gives the ratios 
in number per thousand. The area of record shows 451,000 families containing 
2,725 bearing the specified names. Hence the names were used by six per 
1,000.. Among Scots they were borne by 76 persons per thousand, thus indi- 
cating that in the area of record Scots constituted slightly less than 8 per 
cent of the population. (6.04 divided by 76.34 gives 0.079.) Column 4 shows 
the percentage contributions of Scots 1x) the several States of record. While 
these figures directly concern the Scotch they indirectly throw light on the 
general composition of the population, particularly the possible distribution 
of the English. 
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Table 26* — Calculation of percentage corUiibutions of Scots to population in the 

area of recordf 1790 



Total, heads of 
fmilies in- 
dexed, Census 
of 1790 

Heads of 
families 
listed under 
17 Scotch 

Tip.Tnag 1 

Number 
per thou- 
sand listed 
under these 
names 

Indicated 
percentage 
of contribu- 
tion of Scots 
to popula- 
tion a 

Area of record 

451, 120 

2,725 

6.04 

7.9 

Maine 


58 

3.41 

4.5 

New Hampshire 


114 

4.73 

. 6.2 

Vermont 

14, 970 

58 

3.87 

5. 1 

Massachusetts 

65, 230 

221 

3.39 

1 4.4 

Ehode Island 

11, 140 

49 

4.40 

5. 8 

Connecticut 


69 

1.70 

2.2 

New York 

54, 540 

292 

5.35 

7.0 

Pennsylvania 

74,510 

489 

6.56 

8.6 

Maryland 

32, 690 

190 

5.81 

7.6 

Virginia 

37, 710 

293 

7.77 

10.2 

North Carolina 

52, 560 

593 

11. 28 

14.8 

South Carolina. 

25, 980 

299 

11. 51 

15. 1 


^ V^ose bearers consUtate 76.34 per 1,000 among Scots. 

3 Determii^ from the ratio of the proportion in column 3 to the original Scotch pro- 
portion of 76.84 per 1,000. 


The indicated proportions of Scots in the States of record have a seried rela- 
tionship which confirms the working hypothesis of close connections between 
adjoining States. In New England the proportions of the stock declined in 
all directions from New Hampshire. Along the seaboard, Connecticut provided 
the low point from whidi there was an almost continuous rise in proportions 
southward. This graduation indicates the probable conditions in States of 
lost records. 

For New Jersey an estimate of 7.T per cent is adopted from Nelson (OPC, 
pp. 119-121) because of the conformity of his findings with the foregoing read- 
ings for adjoining States (New Tork, 7.0; Pennsylvania, 8.6). 


INTERPOLATION FOB STATES OF MISSING BEGOBDS 

Conditions in the small unit of population in Delaware can be gaged by the 
figures for the adjoining States— Maryland 7.6, New Jersey 7.7, Pennsylvania 
8.6 percentages aU close to 8 per cent, which is adopted here as an approximate 
figure for the Scotch in Delaware. 

Kentucky and Tennessee derived their population mainly from States to the 
east, chiefly Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vii^inia, and North Carolina. Assuming 
these four States contributed about equaUy to the population of less than 
100,000 in these two districts treated here as a unit, the proportion of Scotch is 
found to have been about 10 per cent. 

Georgia, the most southerly State, must have had the highest proportion 
of Scotch, there being a definite increase in ratios from Connecticut to North 
Carolina and some further gain in South Carolina. This suggests an estimate 
of 15.5 per cent for Scotch contributions to Georgia’s population. 

STJMMABY 

Table 27 details the estimated numbers and proportions of Scotch in the 
white population of the United States in 1790, by States and in total, with 
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subtotals for New England. Column 1 shows population totals, column 2 
percentages, and column 3 absolute numbers of Scotch in these totals. Column 
4 indicates the geographical distribution of Scotch in percentages of their 
total of 263,330. 

This estimate of numbers and distribution fairly certainly indicates that 
almost two-thirds of the Scotch were in the five States of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, New York, and South Carolina, named in the order of 
their importance. Particularly large numbers of the Scotch were in Virginia 
(17 per cent), North Carolina (16 per cent), and Pennsylvania (14 per cent) ; 
and about one-sixth of the stock was in New England. Relative to total white 
population the stock is estimated as 8.3 per cent. 


Table 27. — Estimated numbers and proportions of Scots in the white populaJtion 

of the United States, 1790 



White popula- 
tion 

Percent 

Scotch 

Numher 

Scotch 

Geographi- 
cal distri- 
bution (per 
cent) 

United States 

3, 172, 444 

as 

263, 330 

100.0 


Maine 

[I lU 4 

4.5 

4,320 

8.750 
4,340 

16, 420 

3.750 
5,110 

1.6 

New HampshiTft 

6.2 

3.3 

Vermont 

6. 1 

1.7 

Massachusetts , 

4.4 

as 

Rhode Island-.^ 

5.8 

L4 

Conneeticnt., 

2.2 

1.9 

New England 

(4.3) 

(42,690) 
25, 010 

(1&2) 

New York-- 

7.0 

9.5 

New Jersey 

7.7 

13, 090 

6.0 

Pennsylvania 

8.6 

36, 410 
3,700 

ia9 

Delaware 

Hi^ ii 

8.0 

1.4 

Maryland 

7.6 

15,860 

ao 

K’pntuckv and Tor^ppssftp _ 

93,046 
442, 117 
289,181 
140, 178 
52,886 

10.0 

9,300 
45, 100 

as 

Virginia - - 

• 10.2 

17.2 

North ^^arolina 

14.8 

42,800 
21, 170 

las 

South Carolma . 

15.1 

ao 

Ceoi^a - 

15.5 

8, 200 

ai 















Chapteb V 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CELTIC IRISH TO 1790 AMERICA 

Although the study of the Irish contribution to American population bears a 
general resemblance to that of the Scotch, there is considerable difference, 
largely because the data on Irish names are more complete and the demands 
upon the investigator more exacting. The information on Irish nomenclature 
permits giving much attention to the classification of names with the object 
of ascertaining regional origins. This permits a determination of the total 
Irish by a combination of estimates for the Provinces so that less emphasis is 
placed on names generally representative of the Irish than was the case with 
the Scots. The northern Irish occupy a commanding position in this study, 
corresponding to the Lowland Scots in the previous one. Like them they display 
a nomenclature of such diversity that its recurrence can be fully interpreted 
only by consideration of usage not fuUy distinctive. What makes the present 
study exacting is that the Irish contained suhstocks which not only had dif- 
ferent types of names, sometimes names hardly peculiar to their motherland, 
but also showed independent rates of migration. This means that the cleavage 
of the people must be reflected in analyses by regions or Provinces and by 
substocks. 

SOUBCES 

The principal materials for this study are the report on nomenclature of the 
Irish in 1890, by Sir Robert Matheson, then assistant registrar-general for 
Ireland; a supplementary report by Matheson on variants and synonyms of 
Irish names (Dublin, 1890) ; the American indexes compiled from returns of 
the census of 1790; and Table 111 in CPG, showing the principal name forms 
in use in America In 1790. Attention was also given to many authorities on 
etymology, local American history, and genealogy for information or sugges- 
tions on the origin of names not immediately identified as variants of ^Irish 
roots. 

OUTLINE OF THE IBISH STUDY 

Matheson’s report is the chief European reference, but as it was made sub- 
stantially more than a century after the mean date of emigration to colonial 
America, it imposes the necessity of allowing for evolution in Irish nomenclature 
and for adjustment in the Irish population during that period. Evolution of 
Irish nomenclature during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries involves 
consideration of the development and decline of forms. The effects of their 
rise and fall are offset by grouping, and difficulties in accurate definition of 
groups are largely avoided by class treatment leading to average measures of 
occurrence. The problem of the flux of population within Ireland from the 
time of the mean date of migration down to 1890 is treated by balancing, weight- 
ing, and averaging the recurrence measures of groups and classes of names. 
Only arithmetic averages are used, the essential agreement between totals of 
figures for provlndlal origins and those for currency of names of general 
background in Irdand implying that the use of medians would not radically 
affect the findings. 

232 
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Tlie evidence on Irish nomenclature permits classifying the names with the 
object of tracing regional migration and determining total Irish by coordinating 
estimates for the provinces. Like the Lowland Scotch, the northern Irish have 
such diversity of nomenclature that interpretation of its currency includes con- 
sideration of usage other than of the distinctive names, but the latter neces- 
sarily form the basis of this study, since while not thoroughly representative 
of the people as a whole, they are thoroughly Irish. 

This study was designed to determine Irish proportions in the United 
States in 1790 by original Provinces and as far as possible to designate these 
proportions in each State. But as these contributions can not be fully meas- 
ured on the basis of usage of the distinctive names, it is necessary to deter- 
mine what contribution is disclosed by American currency of peculiarly Irish 
names, and then to what extent findings for the several Provinces must be 
adjusted to allow for factional migration of Irish with names not peculiar 
to that nationality. 

Matheson’s information on the occurrence of names in Ireland is so exten- 
sive that virtually half of this study is given to the classification of names 
by their original geographical background. Common names in Ireland are 
classified as distinctive or otherwise; the distinctive names are then 
classified by area of principal usage, and five sets of these are given com- 
parative study. Four are of names distinctive of the four Provinces— Lein- 
ster, Munster, Ulster, Connaught— and support studies to determine provincial 
representation, summarized to estimate the total number of Irish in America. 
This summary is then compared with findings obtained from measuring Amer- 
ican usage of names of general antecedents in Ireland, which provides a con- 
trol to prevent radical misinterpretation of the indicators, guard against seri- 
ous errors in calculation of provincial proportions, and afford a check on 
the proportion of Irish in America. 

In view of all these considerations, the present chapter is concerned with 
Irish contributions to American population had all Irish migrated at the rate 
of the native faction with peculiarly Irish names, here called Celtic to dis- 
tinguish them from the Bnglish-Irish and the Scotch-Irish. A later chapter 
will study the migration rates of the three Irish factions forming the stock 
as a whole. 

2CSTH0D 

The evidence concerning Irish names is formally treated in a series of 12 
steps suggested by the wealth of nomenclatural detail and the varied aspects 
of the subject, the separate steps evolving naturally through the distinct 
phases developed in the successive treatments of the material, an adaptation 
of the ideal distinctive name system outlined in Chapter IV. 

The plan has two main divisions, treating European classification and Ameri- 
can usage. GDhe first division comprises the recasting of Matheson’s material 
in five steps: Abstracting common Irish names; preliminary sorting to eliminate 
the nondistinctive ; refining group arrangements and segregating distinctive 
groups; classifirhi& the peculiarly Irish groups according to geographical back- 
ground; and selecting indicators of provincial and general Irish antecedents. 
The line between original and ultimate distinctiveness is not sharply drawn 
since the overlapping of English and Scotch nomenclatures into Ireland mahes 
the tests of original peculiarity quite comprehensive. 

The evidence both on provincial Irish names and on those of general ante- 
cedents in Ireland points to an Irish contribution of about 6 per cent to Ameri- 
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can population had all factions been represented in ratio to those with dis- 
tinctive Irish names. The provincial findings and the control findings are 
enough alike superficially to admit the assumption that they cover the evidence, 
but closer observation reveals a larger Irish representation in the country, 
explained by sharp factional cleavage in the Irish population. The measurements 
here nevertheless definitely indicate the contributions of the main body of popu- 
lation in the motherland, and particularly its relative distribution along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The second division is opened with the establishment of American usage, be- 
ginning with step 6 and carried through steps 7 and 8. Interpretation of Irish 
contributions takes form in step 9 where American usage of the selected Irish 
sumouns is compiled. Step 10 gives a preliminary statement of the method 
of coordinating provincial ratings brought out further in step 11, and step 12 
completes the compilation of Celtic representation in total and by Provinces. 
The last four steps together interpret the relative occurrences of distinctive 
Irish names in America in terms of contributions by Provinces to the States of 
record, make interpolation for the States of missing records to complete the 
ratings and finally check the coordination of the several sets of findings. 

CLASSmO^TION 07 IBISH BY SUBNAMES 

Matheson’s record of surnames in common use in Ireland in 1890 gives the 
number ^d distribution of births recorded under all names (as he defines 
them) having five or more entries in the birth registry of that year. He treats 
certain odd spellizigs and some names of minor use as variants, and lists sepa- 
rately the names without prefixes. For names in common use, the total number 
of births in the registry gives a satisfactory measure of the total bearers in the 
population. 

^iep 1 made an abstract of all names in Matheson’s record showing 50 or 
more births. They will be referred to as common names. As there were 106,- 
254 births in that year (1890), the minimum frequency of these names was 
practically 1 per 2,000. A total of 459 names covering 66,525 births appeared 
in this abstract, indicating that names in common use in Ireland accounted for 
upward of 6S per cent of the population ; but as some names of minor use were 
so like common ones as to be hardly distingui^able, they are here conibined 
with those they most resemble, this change resulting in the abstract covering 
64.7 per cent of all births. 

Btep 2 separated distinctive Irish names from those of significant use out- 
side of Ireland, and those very closely similar to names used by other na- 
tionalities. American records revealed further instances of confusion between 
variants of different names, and the ultimate list of names of common use in 
Ireland but not peculiar to it totaled 247, showing that more than half of the 
459 names in common use in Ireland were not distinctively Irish. 

The test of significant use in England^ was establi^ed usage in at least 
one county; that in Scotland was seven listings in the Scotland County Di- 
rectory,* Many Iriifii names show a few listings in the Scotch directory— 
Murphy has foui>-but seven listings or more demonstrate established usage 
in Scotland. 

The national origin of 32 of the names construed as not distinctively Iri^ 
probably would not be questioned aboard, but their variants can not be readily 
distinguished from names of other antecedents In America. A few like Laroy 

» Guppy, Somet of FamUjf Namea in Great Britain^ London, 1890. 

^ Giles, Scotland County Directory, 1902. 
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and DeiA/ne were French in form ; the remainder were similar to other British 
names. Also among the exclusions are 215 names of mixed British antecedents, 
the classification of which suggests some interesting questions about contribu- 
tions of Scotch and English to Irish blood; 112 were used in Scotland and 
England, 57 in England but not in Scotland, and 46 in Scotland but not in Eng- 
land; indicating that in distinguishing the Irish the Scotch-Irish are no more 
of a problem than the English-Irish. 

Table 28 shows a specimen page of the author’s record of common names not 
distinctively Irish; also the general form of the data concerning Irish usage. 
Two instances of the author’s simplification of Matheson’s codification appear 
on this page ; Kea/my under Keane, and Carney under Kearney • Treated sepa- 
rately by Matheson, these two rare names show less than 50 births and hence 
are not included independently in this abstract but because of their resemblance 
to names more commonly used are added to other groups, just as Matheson 
combined Johnston and Johnstone, 

The six columns of figures in this table show numbers of births recorded in 
Ireland in 1890. Column “ T ” lists the total births recorded under each sur- 
name as defined by Matheson ; columns “ L,” ” M,” “ U,” “ C,” the recorded births 
in the four Provinces — ^Leinster, Munster, Ulster, and Connaught, and by infer- 
ence the distribution of bearers ; column “ sp.,” the numbers of entries under 
different spellings if several were grouped together, also births not specifically 
designated and here denoted by “ var.” (variant). Comparison of the first two 
columns shows the degree of late nineteenth century variability in the surname 
group. 

The remarks at the right in the table are merely suggestive. Surnames show- 
ing significant use in Scotland and England are marked “ S,” and “ E,” re^ec- 
tively. Since Matheson combined variants with outstanding names, these des- 
ignations invariably mean that Irish variants are not distinctively Irish, and 
commonly mean that the names thems^ves had other than Irish use. The 
remarks concerning Keane and Kearney illustrate possible confusion of variants. 
The forms Kane and Keane not only resemble each other and English names, 
but Keane is often pronounced Kane by the Irish. Slight variations in the pro- 
nunciation of Kearney associate it with both Irish Carney and English Comey, 


Table 28. — Specimen page of list of names of common use in Ireland but not 

distinctively Irish 

[Births, Ir^and, 18001 


Name or name group 

8P. 

D 

D 

M 

u 

0 

Remarks 

Comparison, 1 per 
1,000. 

105 

105 

26 

26 

37 

16 

i 

Jackson 

Var 

100 

1 

101 

20 

12 

60 

9 

S. E. 

Jamison 

Jameson 

Jamieson 

Var 

24 

20 

7 

1 

52 

10 

1 

41 

---- 

S. E. 

Jennings 

Var 

61 

2 

63 

6 

11 

12 

34 

E. 

Johnson 


58 

18 

21 

16 

3 

S. E. inTtglisb prefer John- 
son; Scots, Johnston, 

Johnston 

Johnstone 

320 

21 

341 

43 

4 

281 

13 

S. E. 
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Table 28.— page of list of immes of common use in Irelands hut not 
distmctively Jns^Coiitinued 


Name or name group 

sp. 

T 

L 

M 

U 

0 

Remarks 

tTones- _ _ 


152 

60 

38 

45 

9 

S. E. 

.Tordan 

91 

98 

36 

10 

21 

31 

E. 

Var 






Joyce - 

h|h 

164 

15 

17 

1 

131 

E. 

PTane. _ 

175 

190 

57 

10 

96 

27 

E. See Keane. 

Var 

15 





Keane 

185 

202 

13 

113 

6 

70 

E. English Keen, Keene. 

Var 




Keany 

(18) 

(16) 

(33) 

(1) 


(8) 

(24) 


Var 



■R'ftfLTTlAy _ 

137 

147 

50 

31 

45 

21 

E. English Came, Corney, 
Karn. 

Var 

HRil 


rJarnfiy 

48 

(49) 

(7) 

(4) 

(8) 

(30) 


Var 

1 


Kftlly 

1, 238 

4 

1, 242 

435 

211 

267 

329 

S. E. 16 Kellys are found 
in Scottish directory; 
also original use in Corn- 
wall and Devon. 

S. 

var _ _ 

■FTfiunftdy 

436 

446 

123 

149 

112 

62 

Var 

10 

TTftrr 

142 

12 

2 

123 

5 

S. 

King; _ .. 


203 

43 

47 

51 

62 

S. E. 




Step $ simplified Matheson’s codification by reducing the headings in the 
abstract from 459 to 428 through combining related and similar names into sur- 
name units, defining name groups to obviate subtle distinctions in determining 
their content in American usage. For example, Mahon, McMahon, and Mahony, 
are combined because of identity of root form; the prefix was frequently dis- 
carded in the eighteenth century and the Irish often added “y” in such 
cases. In the same way, the similarity of MoDonagh (without prefix) Donohoe 
and Donoghue, dictated that they be viewed as one variable designation. 

Recoding did not cover names used by others than the Irish, since many of 
them derived their original or usual forms outside of Ireland, but did add 
some names to the list of those not distinctively Irish. For example, significant 
use of ConMill and McConnell in Scotland indicated that Connolly, Oonneely, 
and 0*Oonnell could not be retained as distinctive Irish names. The new codi- 
fication shows 212 peculiarly Iri^ surnames assembled into 185 name groups, 
hmreafter to be called sumouns or merely ’nnwioa 

GLASSmOAHOOEr OS' IRISH NAHE GBOUBS 

Step 4 classified distinctive Irish names by geographical antecedents. Dis- 
tribution of births recorded under the 185 surnouns was subjected to ap- 
pUcation of a rule to define localization in a province. In general, if a sumoun 
showed more than half of its use in a province it was held local to that 
province. This rule treats Ulster somewhat liberally, becs|,use at the time of 
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Matheson’s record that province had about 35 per cent of the iwpiilation of 
the country. Non-Irish names were so common in Ulster that a more rigorous 
rule would restrict its indicators to names so weak as not to be characteristic 
of the province. For Connaught the rule was liberalized. As few common 
names showed definite localization there, the list of names local to Con- 
naught was allowed to include names with only 40 per cent of their bearers in 
the Province, 

Classification of the 185 distinctive Irish sumouns by geographical background 
^owed the following numbers for the Provinces: Leinster 20, Munster 57, 
Ulster 29, Connaught 20. The remaining 59 distinctive names were without 
localized usage and hence are available as general indicators. 

Table 29 shows the percentages of population comprised by these names. 

Table 29 . — Names avatlaUe as Irish indicators 


For— 

Number 

of 

names 

Importance 
of bearers 
in corre- 
sponding 
population 

For— 

Number 

of 

names 

Importance 
of bearers 
in corre- 
sponding 
population 

Ir^nd generally 

59 

Percent 

11.7 

Munster 

67 



Ulster 

29 


Leinster 

20 

&3 

Crtnne.iiflrht 

20 





Step 5 completed the selection of sumouns suitable as indicators on the basis 
of degree and locality of original occurrence. There being a limitation in the 
number having majorities of users in Leinster and Ulster and the number 
measuring up to a liberal interpretation of the localization rule for Connaught, 
obviously consistency did not require the use of all names available for Mun- 
ster, nor for Ireland generally. Hence sumouns of localized Munster use and 
those of general Irish use were arrayed for restriction of the indicators. 

Munster sumouns showed five with very great usage, accounting together 
for 10.2 per cent of the population of that Province, their bearers having 
numbers comparable to those of sumouns in the other provincial lists. 

Names for Ireland as a whole fell into three groups : 18 showing 200’ or more 
births ; 22 showing from 100 to 199 ; 19 showing 50 to 99. Those in the first 
group constituted 7.5 per cent of the population of the whole country* thus 
providing a class sufficiently large to use as a control on provincial deter- 
minations. 

Table 30 shows the number and percentage Importance of the selected names 
in the country as a whole and in the several Provinces. 


Table 30. — Importance of sdected Irish names 



Number 

ofsnr- 

nouns 

com- 

posing 

class 

Importance^ 

Names chosen as indicators for— 

In popula- 
tion 

designated 

In total 
population 

Irdand generally 

18 

Percent 

7.5 

Percent 

7.6 

Leinster^ ^ ^ , 

20 

8.3 

2.1 

Mnnater _ _ 

5 

10.2 

2.6 

ITlfiter 

29 

7,1 

2.7 

Oouna-nght , _ _ _ 

20 

7.2 

L9 
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That the classes of names to be used as indicative of provincial emigration 
are representative of their Provinces is shown by measurement of the original 
concentration of each class in its own Province, in the following percentages 
for number of bearers in the Province at reference: Leinster 67.2, Munster 
69.6, Ulster 67.5, Connaught 65.4. 

Table 31 shows the composition of these classes of distinctive Irish names. 

Table 31. — CompoBition of classes of distinctivdy Irish names regarded as indica- 
tive of particular origins 


Character of class 


Name designating the 
groap 


Belated common and minor names and 
principal variants 


Leading names of general 
Irish antecedents (200 
births or more regis- 
tered). 


Brady 

Brennan 

Burke 

Carroll 

Dolan 

Fitzpatrick 

Flanagan.. 

Flynn 

Kenny 

Lynch 

McDonagh 

McGrath— 

Maguire 

Monaghan. 

Murphy 

O^DonneU- 

Quinn 

Sweeney 


Brannan, Brannon. 

Bourke. 

O’CarroU, McCarroU. 

Dillon, Dowling, Doolan, Doolin. 


O’Flynn. 

Kenna, McKenna, McKinney. 

Donohoe, Donoghue, Donaghy. 
Manath, McGraw. 

McGuire. 

Monahan, Moynihan. 

McDonnell, Donnelly, Donnel- 
lan, Donnell, McDaniel. 

Quin, McQuin. 

Sweeny, McSweeney. 


Leading names localized 
in Leinster. 


Bolger 

Brophy.. 

Dempsey. 

Doran 

Doyle 

Farrell 

Flood 

Hanlon 

Hyland- - 
Kavanagh 
Keegan-. 

Keogh 

Kieman— 

IQnsella— 

Kirwan.. 

Lawlor 

McEvoy. 

Mooney— 

Nolan 

Whdan— 


O’Farrell, Farrelly. 
O’Hanlon. 

Kevane. 

Kehoe, McKeogh. 
McKiernan. 

Lalor, Lawler. 
Whelehan, Phelan. 


Munster (300 births or Connor 
more registered) . McCarty! 

Mahony 

Ryan 

Sullivan—. 


Connors, O’Connor. 

McCarter, Carty, Carthy. 

O’ Mahony, McMahon, Mahon, 
Maughan. 

O’Sullivan. 
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Table 31. CoTiiposition of cLcsses of distind/ively Irish na/mes regorded as iridica- 
tive of particular origim — Continued 


Ulster, 


'Character of class 


Name designating the 
gioup 


Related common and minor names and 
principal variants 


Boyle. 


Boylan. 


Coyle 

Devlin 

Doherty.. - 
Gallaghe^_- 

Greer 

Hamill 

Harkin 

Heaney 

Keenan 

McArdle.. 

McCabe... 

McCaffrey. 

McCann. _- 

McCloskey- 

McFadden. 

McGowan. 

McGurk... 

McManus. 

McNally 

McNulty.. 

McFarland- 

McQuaid.. 

McVeigh.. 

Magee 

Morrow 

Mulholland 
Traynor 


Dogherty, O’Doherty. 


McCafferty, McAfee, Cafferty, 
[Caffrey. 

McCluskey. 


Magowan, McGovern, Gowen, 
McGuirk. 


McAnally. 

McPartlan, McPartlin. 
McQuade. 

McGee. 

McMorrow. 


Treanor, Trainor. 


Connaught (localized use).. 


(Somewhat broadly 
used). 


Coyne 

Durkan.- 

Fallon 

Feeney 

Flaherty. 

Gannon.. 

Geraghty, 

Glynn.... 

Lydon 

Malley 

Mannion. 

Conlon 

Conroy 

Costello. - 

Dowd 

Egan 


Flannery... 

Hannon..'.. 

Moran 

Prendergast, 


Falloon. 

Feeny. 

O’Flaherty. 


McGlynn. 

Mailey, O’Malley. 

Conlan. 

Conry. 

CostSloe. 

O’Dowd. 


Hannan. 

Monin, Morahan. 


The completion of st^ 5 permitted a rating of Irish nomenclature according 
to distinctiveness which is important in disclosing the proportion of the stoc& 
not readily identified by name. Comparison of the distribution of bearers of 
common names with that of bearers of distinctive Irish names reveals the fol- 
lowing percentages of the latter in the Provinces : Leinster 50.9, Munster 63.8, 
Ulster 30.0, Connaught 50.0, and in the country as a whole 47.6. These per- 
centages indicate that the Irish in the several Provinces bore names originally 
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used by other nationalities, or closely similar ones, in the proportions of half of 
the Leinster Irish, a third of the Munster, seven-tenths of the Ulster, and half 
of the Connaught 

Table 32 shows the number and distribution of births by the several classes 
of names, and the relative class importance by locality and frequency. 

Table 32. — Number and distribution of Irish accounted for by surnames in common 

use in Ireland, 1890 

[Numerals Indicate blrtbs in that year] 


Class Of names 

Total per- 
sons ac- 
counted for 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Con- 

naught 

Names distinctively Irish: 






Usage, localized in — 







3,286 

2,208 

479 

359 

240 


Munster; 






Leading names in the 






Province (300 births or 

Tnnre TAgistered) 

3,768 

622 

2,621 

249 

276 

Common 'names in the 

Province (50 to 299 
births registered) 

7,157 

1, 113 

5,247 

319 

478 


Total, Munster 

10, 925 

1,735 

7,868 

568 

764 


Ulster 

3,904 

575 

150 

2,634 

545 


Connaught: 






Names with over half their 






usage in Connaught 

Names peculiar to Con- 
naught but somewhat 

900 

144 

70 

64 

622 

bro^y used 

1,146 

311 

241 

83 

510 


Total, Connaught 

2,045 

455 

311 

147 

1, 132 

Usage, general — * 






Leading names of general 






Irish antecedents (200 
births or more registered) 

7,936 

2, 328 

2,254 

1, 872 

1, 481 

Highly common names (100 

to 199 births registered) 

Conoimon names (50 to 99 

8,006 

1, 000 

714 

642 

650 

births registered) 

1,350 

435 

300 

329 

286 


Total, general 

12, 291 

3,763 

3,268 

2,843 

2, 417 


Total, distinctive 

32, 451 
35,664 

8,736 

8,429 

12, 076 
6,845 

6,561 
15, 306 

5,088 

5,084 

Names not distinctively Irish 


Total abstract of surnames 






in common use 

68, 115 

17, 166 

18, 921 

21, 857 

10, 172 

To*^ mmber of persons 
(i. e., births) of all names. 

105, 254 

26,468 

25,681 

37,346 

16, 769 


AHBBIGAN ITSAOB OF IBI6H NAMES 

l^d’s popttotlon were ordinarily more characteristic <a other countries. It 
Wands popniatlon were ordinarily more characteristic of other countries, It 
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is immediately possible to measure Irish contributions to American population 
only to the extent of their reflection in the currency of distinctive Celtic names. 

Step 6 forecast the number and variety of forms of Irish name roots which 
might be expected to occur In the American records of 1790. Matheson's record 
of variants appearing occasionally in Irish records, and the collections of sim- 
ilar names in Table 111, CP(r, were the principal guides in developing a tenta- 
tive codiflcation of eighteenth century forms probable in American usage. 
Identiflcation of name forms as proper to Irish sumouns rested on records of 
variants and variability in Irish nomenclature, and on the premise that forms 
apparently coined in America may usually be identifled with similar immigrant 
names. Irish nomenclature may be likened to a stream which from time to time 
sent out branches to America, converging into a side current. This side stream 
passed through a gate or place of observation in 1790, The main stream was 
not subjected to observation until 1890. The proposed comparison, therefore, 
suggests a letter “Y,” with a ^ort arm in America reaching to 1790 and a 
longer main arm in Ireland reaching to 1890. 

Step 7 distinguished more than 5,000 bearers of the selected Irish surnames 
or their variants in the 12 American indexes. 

Some groups were readily distinguished; as Sullivan, for example. The rec- 
ord for North Carolina, where bearers of this name were most numerous, illus- 
trates the variations: Stdamn 1, SuUvan U, Sullaven 6, SuUavent 1, Staiivon 7, 
SulUvant 10, SulUvent 2, SyUvant 4. MulJiolla/nd, on which Matheson’s study 
of variants was conclusive, was also readily identifled. The records contained 
three authentic Irish toim^MahoUum 3, MulholUmd 2, MuXltolm 1 ; and six 
obviously afS;liated— Mahollan^, Molholam, Mulhollan, MulhoUen, and 
Mulhallen, one each. * 

The composition of some other groups was only fairly clear. For example, 
Ryan had to be distinguished from German Rhein, and Qu4nn from English 
Quiimey and Scotch McQueen. 

Other groups were traced with diflSlculty and further inquiry may change their 
construction. The Leinster surname Kirwm, for example, shows but 1 listing 
for that spelling, but other spellings total 44: Ourwin 19, Curvin 17,< Kvrven 8, 
Carven 2, Garvins 2, Curwen 1. The grouping here used is based on Irish usage 
of CuruHn, and on Matheson’s evidence of general variability and specific men- 
tion of Garvin as an Anglicization. This example illustrates codification by 
inference. 

Branches of dans sometimes left the mother country in extraordinary num- 
bers ; for example, the McQraws came to America in such number as to leave 
few behind them, although the larger branch of the clan, the McGraths, with 
practically the same origin and grouped with them, found but scant representa- 
tion in America. 

The Middle and Southern States showed fair and sometimes large repre- 
sentation of the specific names; among the general names Monaghan was the 
only one failing representation in every State in this region. Provincial repre- 
sentation showed Leinster names with irregular occurrence, Doyle, the leader, 
having large numbers in Pennsylvania and Maryland: FarrfiU in North Caro- 
lina, and Kirwan in New York, had numerous entries. Munster names were 
rather uniformly represented in this district, except that Ryan was scant in 
South Carolina and Mahony in New York, and Sullivan was concentrated 
southward. Ulster names were Irregular even in Pennsylvania where the 
dass had 517 entries; the most uniform currency was developed south of 
118340-^2 ^16 
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New England by Doherty, McCann, Magee, and Morrow. Connaught names 
had broken occurrence south of New England, heightened by a large Dotod 
colony in North Carolina, and another of Moran in Maryland. 

In New England the selected names had only small and irregular members. 
The general class was best represented by Kenny (rather than by Murphy ) : 
Carroll outnumbered Murphy and was closely approached by Burhe. Testing 
of provincial representation showed Leinster names with rather regular class 
totals, but erratic occurrence of individual names; the leaders were Flood, and 
Whelan, the next most numerous Mooney and Doyle. Munster names recurred 
uniformly in this district, except for scantiness in Rhode Island, and common- 
ness of Connor in New Hampshire. Ulster names were very irregularly repre- 
sented, the principal numbers in this class accruing from McGowan, chiefly in 
Massachusetts and Maine, and from the bearers of a derivative of Keenan in 
Connecticut In Massachusetts the leading Ulster groups were McGowan, Mc- 
Farland, Boyle, Magee, and Keenan; in Maine, Doherty, McGowan, McFaddm, 
and McFarland were particularly strong. Only about half of the Connaught 
names had any representation in New England, but Dowd had good numbers in 
four States, especially in Connecticut 

Step 8 scrutinized irregularities of names of doubtful derivation (and in 
some cases, considerable currency) in the American records. For example, 
Kinsley, which occurred mainly in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, suggested 
derivation from the Leinster Kinsella; but Bardsley’s Dictionary* shows 
Kinsley commonly used in Cheshire and Lancashire, and correspondence with 
a man of that name ^ revealed that some early settlers used it as a modiflcation 
of the English Kingsley. Another example was Keeney, with 39 representa- 
tives in Connecticut, genealogy tracing this family from 1700 but giving no 
clue to European origin. It is identified in this study with Keena belonging 
to the Ulster group, headed by Keemn; alternative identification might assign 
it to the Kenny group, thus of general Irish rather than XHster origin. But 
the genealogist, W. R. Cutter, reports English origin for certain Kenneys 
in Connecticut and this clouds the local interpretation of Keena and Kermy. 

New England confronts one with its typical threefold problem of imputed 
English origin of persons with apparently non-English names, various deriva- 
tives of the names of early settlers, and the presence of substantial family 
groups known to have been represented in the early wave of settlement and 
on whose classification much depends. Some of the groupings under Dwrhan, 
Glynn, Kavanagh, Doherty, and McGowan are questionable, as are the local 
antecedents of Dowd and Flood. Over half of the names in some classes were 
not represented in some States, and median measurements are consequently 
zero. Arithmetic measures give the Irish the benefit of the doubt. The prev- 
alent “all-one-family” hypothesis is to be guarded against in considering the 
clustered occurrences of certain names. 

The Irr^aritles of New Bta^d conditions are Clearly brought ont in 
Tables 38, 34, 86, 36, and 87, which show, by Classes, the dijrtrihnWnn of 
bearers of the selected Irish names. 

»P. 453. ~ " ~ 

* Earle S. ElnSley, Rutland, Vt 
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Table 33. — Head$ of families by Leinster names in New England^ 1790 
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Table 34.— flea* of families by Munster names in New England, 1790 




New 

Hamp- 

shire 

Vermont 

Massa- 

chusetts 

Bhode 

Island 

Connec- 

ticut 

Total 


3 

23 


15 


3 

44 

McCarthy 

6 

2 

5 

12 

*7 

2 

2 

9 

29 

1*7 


8 



t 


A 

if 



TJ trO-Ti 

7 

6 

3 

7 


5 

28 

Sullivan 

8 

4 

1 

3 


1 

17 

Total 

32 

35 

9 

44 

2 

13 

133 


HEADS OF PAMILIBS BY MTTN8TEB NAMES IN THE BBMAININQ ABBA OF BEOOBD, 



New York 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

Total 

Connor 

32 

461 

32 

30 

40 

27 

207 

McCarthy 

28 

36 

20 

33 

10 

19 

146 

Mahony-’- 

Eyan 

Sullivan 

2 

36 

21 

17 

18 

17 

111 

15 

34 

23 

10 

12 

6 

100 

10 

16 

26 

34 

42 

14 

142 

Total 

87 

168 

122 

124 

122 

83 

706 


'Ptiw.Ti! S5.— flea* of famines by Ulster names in New EnyloMd, 1790 
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Tabud B5,’—ffeads of families ly Ulster names, 1790— -Continued 

HEADS OP FAMILIES BY TJLSTBE NAMES IN THE REMAINING AREA OF RECORD, 

1790 


NewYotfc 





Table 36 . — Heads of families "by ConncmgM names in New England, 1790 
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Tism SQ.— Heads of famUiea by Connaught names, 1790— Continued 
BEADS OF FAMILIES BY CONNAUGHT NAMES IN EEMAINING ABEA OF KEOOED, 1780 



New York 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

Total 




1 




1 

oonion - -- — 


3 

1 


1 

2 

11 



2 


6 

4 

14 



6 

1 

1 

3 


12 

Dowd. 

2 


4 

35 


46 




1 


1 

1 


6 

Egan 

6 

8 


1 

4 


27 


1 

2 


10 



13 



■HBB 





J? Qcuc J 

TTlo 


2 

5 

i 



8 

T?lo 




2 


2 


1 


3 

1 



5 

/^ov*o orVi ’^.^T 

2 

2 

1 

1 


1 

7 

fH’XTT\y\ 

3 

1 

1 



1 

6 

Hannon -------- 

4 

7 

3 

1 

5 

4 

24 

T.YrrTrtTi 



1 




1 


2 

1 

1 


3 


7 

IVTo-nniftTi 

1 

8 

2 


14 

1 

26 

T^/Trtra.'n 

5 

1 

17 

4 

7 


34 

"Pr ATI H Arirasfi 

2 

3 

1 


10 

1 

17 








Tn+.a1 

35 

45 

46 

25 

91 

24 

266 









hi.— H eads of famines general Irish names in New England, 1790 
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Table Zl,— Heads of families hy general Irish names, 1790 — Continued 

HEADS OP FAMILIES BY GENERAL IRISH NAMES IN REMAINING AREA OF RECORD, 

1790 



New York 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

Total 

HraHy _ 

9 

27 

9 

5 

27 

8 

85 

Brenna-n 

4 

15 


1 

5 

3 

33 

Bnrke 

13 

32 


21 

16 

9 

116 

riarrnll__ 

6 

31 


26 

48 

19 

177 

Dnlan 

8 

22 


23 

15 

8 

89 

Pitzpatrick 

2 

8 


1 

6 

6 

38 

FlauagaTi 

3 

12 

10 

1 8 

5 

3 

41 

PlynTT _ 

9 

8 



9 

6 

43 

Kenny 

34 

51 



28 

16 

162 

Lynnh __ 

14 

23 



28 

11 

134 

McDonagh 

4 

8 


3 1 

8 

HB 

34 

MfiOra+.h _ _ 

9 

25 


7 

7 


67 

Maguire, 

8 

35 


8 

Ha 


78 

Mnnagban 

2 


Hn 


10 

Murphy. 

24 

65 

48 

35 

65 

45 

282 

0^ Donnell 

16 

76 

37 

38 

90 

29 

286 

Quinn 

1 

20 

12 

10 

16 

7 

66 

Sweeney 

5 

21 

10 

20 

6 

4 

66 







Total 

169 

481 

310 

CO 

398 

196 

1, 807 





Step 9 compiled, for each class in each State, the numbers of entries, of 
family heads identified as representatives of the distinctive Irish names^ de- 
riving from a total of 451,120 heads of families indexed in the 12 American 
records the following numbers: Leinster 587, Munster 841, Ulster 1,482, Con- 
naught 378, general Irish 2,158; total, 5,426. The Bhode Island record invari- 
ably ranked lowest in number of entries per class, showing but 14 persons 
for the general list and only from 2 to 5 for any other list Except for the 
Connaught list, Pennsylvania was at the other extreme, showing 481 for the 
general names, 105 for the Leinster, 168 for the Munster, and 571 for the 
Ulster. The Connaught list was best represented in North Carolina where it 
had 91 entries, or as many as in Maryland (46) and Pennsylvania (45) 
together. 

Table 38 shows the representation of the classified names in each State 
and in the whole area of record. 
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Table ZS.— Heads of families in Uie 1790 records hearing names dassified as distmc- 

tivdyllrish 



Indicative oX origins in— 

The 4 
Provinces 

Ireland 


Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Con- 

naught 

generally 

Ccontrol) 

Area of record 

567 

841 

1,482 

378 

3,268 

2,158 

Mofric^ - 

23 

32 

36 

12 

103 

86 

Nftw 

25 

85 

7 

31 

98 

49 

Vermont - 

12 

9 

9 

12 

42 

47 

_ - 

37 

44 

52 

22 

155 

105 

Rhode Island 

5 

2 

2 

4 

13 

14 

Connecticut, ^ 

8 

13 

54 

31 

106 

50 

New YorV 

78 

87 

180 

35 

330 

169 

Pennsylvani e- 

105 

168 

517 

45 

835 

481 

Maryland 

91 

122 

120 

46 

379 

310 

Virginia 

49 

124 

162 

25 

360 

253 

North Carolina 

99 

122 

218 

91 

530 

398 

South r!ar<^lina 

35 

83 

175 

24 

317 

196 







INTERPRETATION OP AMERICAN OCCXJBRENCBS 

step 10 interpreted the numbers of American bearers of distinctive Irish 
names by comparison with their numbers in Ireland. Bearers of the general 
Trish names constitated 75.39 and 4.78 per thousand of the population of 
Ireland and America, respectively. Since 4.78 is 6% per cent of 75.89, the 
r^tive American occurrence of these names was 6% per ceit of that in Bre- 
land, Indicating 6% per cent Irish heredity in 1780 American population. The 
fact that distribution of these names was not uniform in the Irish Provinces, 
together with considerations of factional migration and the limitation of this 
study to the Celtic, reduces this to an approximate estimate. It nevertheless in- 
dicates the measure of the whole stock which should derive from summation of 
provincial readings. 

Ulster was the only Province rating above the general average. Indicators 
of Ulstm: origin constituted 37.1 and 8.8 per thousand of Irdand’s and Ameri- 
ca’s populations respectively, indicating slightly less than 9 per cent Irish 
r^resentation in America had all Irish migration been at the Ulster rates. 
The other three Provinces had less than average share in Irish migration. 
Ldnster indicators constitated 31.2 and IB per thousand of Ireland’s and 
America’s populations repectively, denoting but 4 per cent Irish representa- 
tion in America had aU Irish migrated at the Leinster rate. Munster indi- 
cators cmistitated 85.8 and 1.9 pm: thousand of Ireland’s and America’s popu- 
lations respectively. Indicating 52 per cent Irish representation in America 
had all Irish moved at the Munster rate. Cionnaught indicators constituted 
19.4 and OB per thousand of Ireland’s and America’s populations respective, 
dmioting 4% per cent Irish representation in America had all Irish migrated 
at the Oonnaught rate. Table 39 presents these calculations in detail. 
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Table Percentages of Iria\ in the area of record^ United States, 1790 , as indi- 
cated hy the rdadve occurrences of distinctive names 


Distinctively Irish surnames of origin 

i 

! Bearers of specified names 
i constituted (number per 
! thousand of population) 

Percentages of 
Irish if in ac- 
cordance with 
relative Amer- 
ican use of 
names of speci- 
fied origin 

j Iceland, 1S90 

Area of record. 
United States, 
1700 

In Irdand, generally 

75. 39 

4.78 

&34 

Prindpally in — 

Imnster 

I 31. 22 

1.26 

404 

Munster^ 

< 35. 80 

1.86 

5.20 

Ulster 

37. 09 

a 29 

a 87 

Connaught 

19.43 

.84 

4 32 


The significance of percentages of Irish measured by relative American usage 
of provincial Irish names rests on the relative numbers available as em^ants 
from each Province. These can not be directly deduced from Matheson’s rec- 
ord, as the distribution of Ireland’s population was decidedly altered by heavy 
emigration in the middle of the nineteenth century, and provincial ratios must 
be calculated before that period; but the proportions indicated by the 1821 
census probably fairly represent the relative significance of provincial rates of 
emigration of the time, and these are used in Table 40 to combine the provin- 
cial readings. 

The weighting process gives measures of provincial contributions totaling 
6.83 per cent Irish population in the American area of record. This is less 
than anticipated by the general reading of 6.34 per cent shown in Table 39 and 
gives a due to regional and factional complications which will be considered 
later. This discrepancy between general and provindal readings is mainly 
occasioned by the fact that names popular throughout Irdand had bearers 
more representative of the island’s population as a whole than had the collec- 
tion of provindal names. Hence 6.83 per cent with the supporting details, 
approximates the proportion pf American population which the Irish would 
have constituted had they been one homogeneous Celtic people. 

This process does not show the extremes in provincial estimates, however, 
as the use of names having only majorities of tlieir original bearers in the sev- 
eral Provinces tends to level provincial representation. The 2.61 per cait Ulster 
contribution should be read as somewhat more, even though it is recognized 
as derived from recurrences of peculiarly Gdtie names. All the other ratings 
should be read as somewhat less than shown, particularly Connaught’s, for its 
small population and lade of any considerable number of unique names neces- 
sitated liberality in selecting its distinctive names. Connaught readings are 
drawn upward toward a measure reflecting the composite rate of contributions 
to the American area of record as measured by recurrence of distinctive names 
of general bad^ound. 
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Table 40. — CalcuHcLtion of percentdffe contributions of provinoiol Irish to popu- 
lation of the area of record indicated by the recurrence of distinctive 
provincial names 


Province of origin 


Percentages of 
Irish in Ameri- 

■sefTass.'S 

naUy localized °ai iiumDers » 
in specified 
Provinces 


Derived per- 
centage contri- 
bution of Irish 
of Province to 
population of 
American area 



1 Percentages of population of Ireland as ^own by the census of 1821. 

Attention was next directed to the distribution of the provincial stocks hj 
States of record. Examination of the percentages of Irish indicated by classi- 
fied name uses discloses possible inaccuracy in the estimates for some States. 
Occurrences of names of general origins suggest error in some provincial 
figures; but the general figures do not themselves constitute a perfect control, 
because of erratic readings. Imperfect relationships may be attributed there- 
fore to the interpretation of either the general or the provincial names. On 
the whole, the estimates derived from the general names accord with the indi- 
cated averages of provincial representation. 

In northern New England, however, lack of coordination between estimates 
is chiefiy due to irregularity in the general estimate. General readings for 
Maine and Vermont are higher than those for any of the provincial lists, a 
refiection perhaps of accidental factors in small population. Combining these 
two States with New Hampshire to make a group of more substantial popula- 
tion results in coordination between the general and provincial ratings. Thp 
general control in Massachusetts is also relatively high in comparison with 
provincial figures, but lack of coordination is not striking. 

In New York provincial figures are high in relation to the general approxi- 
mation. 

In Maryland the general control is much higher than any of the provincial 
figures, which show a markedly low Ulster rating compared with that of the 
adjoining States of Pennsylvania and Virginia; but the general figure for 
Maryland may have been increased by accidental inclusion in that record of a 
large number of heads of families with names of general origin, such as Car- 
roll, characteristic of early settlement. 

In Virginia the general figures are unespectedly low in relation to corre- 
^nding figures for the adjoining States of Maryland and North Carolina ; 
this drop of the general indicators being accompanied by decline in Leinster 
and Connaught measures, suggests defects in Celtic representation within the 
limits of Virginia’s partial record. 

Table 41 shows the percentage distribution of provincial stocks in the States 
of record had all been Irish of the origin specified, as calculated by relative 
American usage. These findings should be read both down and across, with 
fecial attention to relations in percentage of a given derivation from State to 
State, and to relations of State percentages derived from provincial and 
general names. 
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Table 41. — Fercentages of Irish in American population, 1190, if all of origin 
specified, as calculated from the relative uses of names 



Percentages indicated by names of origin in— 

state of record 

Ireland 

generally 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Connaught 

Area of record 

6.34 

4.04 

5.20 

a 87 

4 32 

Maine 

6. 70 

4.32 

5.25 

6. 72 

3.65 

New Hampshire 

2.69 

3.33 

4 05 

.78 

a 64 

Vermont- 1 

4. 17 

2.56 

1. 68 

1. 62 

4 12 

Massachusetts 

2. 14 

1.83 

1. 87 

2. 16 

1.75 

Rhode Island 

1. 67 

1.44 

. 50 

.49 

1. 85 

Connecticut 

1. 63 

.64 

.89 

3.59 

3.91 

New York 

4. 11 

4 58 

4 47 

6.42 

a 29 

Pennsylvania 

a 57 

4 52 

6. 28 

la 71 

a 09 

Maryland 

12. 57 

a 90 

10. 42 

9.89 

7.26 

Virginia i _ _ _ 

a 90 

4 16 

9. 19 

11. 59 

8.40 

North Carolina 

10.04 

a 02 

a 48 

11. 19 

a 90 

South Carolina _ _ 

10.00 

4 32 

8.91 

18. 17 

4 73 




1 Partial record only. 

INTEKPOLATION FOB STATES OF MISSING BBCOBDS 


Step 11 established readings for New Jersey, Delaware, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Georgia on the basis of geographical distribution of provincial and total 
Irish stocks. In lieu of the missing records for these States, the trends of per- 
centages in the adjoining States become determinative. 

New Jersey may be confidently treated as intermediate between New York 
and Pennsylvania because of the definite relationshiiis in the figures for those 
neighboring States. 

Viewing Delaware as intermediate between Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
results in an approximate estimate, since it has been seen that Maryland 
figures are open to doubt ; but as Delaware’s population was small, inexactness 
in its estimate will not seriously change that of the Irish in the United States 
as a whole. 

The estimate for Georgia rests on conditions obtaining in South Carolina, 
which are viewed as intermediate between those in North Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Table 42 shows percentages of Irish contributions to population in New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Georgia, as estimated from trends in proportion of 
Irish per thousand. 


Table 42. — Percentages of Irish in pomdation of certain States, if aU of origin 
specified, as calculated from the trends in the relative uses of names locally 


Percentages derived for origins in— 


state 

Ireland 

generally 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Connaught 

New Jersey 

6. 10 

4 50 

a 30 

IPl 

3.20 

T)Alfl.ware 

11.20 

7.40 

9.00 

■yjia 

a 80 

fiftonria -------- 


3.70 

9.60 


a 20 


1 i 



■nil 
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Kentucky and Tennessee are construed as a unit drawing its population 
in equal amounts from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
the simple averages of measures of Irish stock in these four adjoining States 
indicating the following percentages if all Irish had been of ‘the specified 
origin: Leinster, 5.90; Munster, 8.10; Ulster, 12.80; Connaught, 5.70; general 
control, 10.00. 

COOEDIWATION OF DATA ON PEOVENCaAL ORIGINS 

Step 12 was the weighting of percentages of Irish, indicated by the relative 
uses of names of provincial origin, to obtain measures of the contributions 
of Irish to population, in total and by Provinces. The process of weighting 
introduced in Step 10 gives consideration to the ratios of original population 
in the Provinces so that the shares of the several Provinces in a total may 
be evaluated. Provincial ratings can be adjusted to allow for the fact that 
Irish occurrences in 1890 had been influenced by changes in the distribution 
of Ireland’s population during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
a better measure of Irish emigration as a whole is obtained by combining 
provincial measurements than by relying on the indications of names in general 
use in Ireland in 1890. 

Table 43 shows the changes in the total Irish population and its distribu- 
tion by Provinces, as recorded at census periods from 1821 to 1911. According 
to the statement of the Irish authorities, the census of 1821 is the first that 
affords a means of comparison with those of subsequent decades. Although 
the census of 1821 was less accurate than that of 1831, it probably affords 
the best available basis for reckoning the original proportions of provincial 
stocks, their percentage distribution being as follows: Leinster, 25.8; Munster, 
^.5; Ulster, 29.4; Connaught, 16.3. 


Table ^Z.—The total population of Ireland, hy provinces, at each census period, 

1821-1911 1 


Census period 

Ireland 

Province of— 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Connaught 

1821 

6, 801, 827 
7, 767, 401 
8, 175, 124 
6, 562, 385 

1, 767, 492 
1, 909, 713 
1, 973, 731 
1, 672, 738 

1, 935, 612 

2, 227, 162 
2, 396, 161 
1, 867, 736 

1, 998, 494 
2, 286, 622 
2, 386, 373 
2, Oil, 880 

1, 110, 229 
1, 343, 914 
1, 418, 869 
1, 010, 031 

1831-_ 

1841 

1861 


i891 

4, 704, 760 

i, 187, 760 



724, 774 


1911 

1, 3^, 219 

i, 162, 044 

1, 036, 496 

1, ^i, 696 

. 610, 984 



1 From Censos of Irdand, 1911, General Report, page 82. The table cited showed each period. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OP CSBIiTIO IRISH TO AMERICAN POPUIATCON 

Table 44 ahows the percentage measures of Irish contributions to population 
based on the 1821 census percentages for measuring the relative ©f 

the provincial stocks. These figures show the dasslfication of Irish sto<Jk by 
Provinces In the several States and In the United States as a whole. The 
prlndpal qualification of their validlly appUes to the three Northern States In 
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New England for which the findings for Ulster and Connaught are inconclusive ; 
further inquiry should reveal more regularly related percentages with distribu- 
tion similar to that for Leinster and Munster stocks. Grouping of these three 
States to eliminate accidentals consequent on small population gives the 
measures : Leinster, 0.9 ; Munster, 1.1 ; Ulster, 0.7 ; Connaught, 0.9 ; total 3.6. In 
view of the activity of Ulsterites in settling this region, this low reading for a 
Celtic element from Ulster is striking. 

Table 44. — Apparent contributions of Irish to population, giving consideration to 
original proportUms of provincial stocks and based on the recurrence of distinctive 
provincial names 


Indicated percentages of population originating in— 


- 

Leinster 

(2S.8)t 

Monster 

(28.5)1 

Ulster 
(29.4) 1 

Connaught 

(16.3)1 

Ir^nd 

(100)1 

United States 

1.10 

1.63 

2. 80 


6.23 

Area of record 

1.04 

1.48 

2.61 

.70 

5.83 


1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

.6 

49 

New Hampshire — . 

.9 

1.2 

.2 

1.1 

3.4 

Vermont — 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.7 

2.4 

Massachusetts — 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.3 

1.9 

Rhode Island 

.4 

.1 

M 

.3 

.9 

Connecticut. 

.2 

.3 

1. 1 

.6 

2.2 

New York — 

1.2 

1.3 

1.9 

.5 

49 

New Jersey * 

1.2 

1.5 

3.5 

.5 

6.7 

Pennsylvania — 

1.2 

1.8 

5.5 

.5 

9.0 

Delaware® — 

1.9 

2.6 

3.8 

.9 

9.2 

Maryland 

2.3 

3.0 

2.9 

1.2 

9.4 

Kentucky and Tennessee * 

1.5 

2.3 

3.8 

.9 

8.5 


1.1 

2.6 

3.4 

.6 

7.7 

North Carolina — 

1.6 

1.8 

3.3 

1.5 

8.2 

South Carolina 

1.1 

2.5 

5.3 

.8 

9.7 

Georgia®. — 

1.0 

2.7 

6.0 

.5 

10.2 


1 Origiiud proportions used as weights in OEdcoIation. , . 

* Not of spedw record. Estimates derived from consideration of trends locally. 
‘Only partial record. 


GOMFABISON BETWEEN PBOVINCIAL SUMMATION AND THE CONTBOL 


Summation of details for the Provinces, as shown in the foregoing calcula- 
tions, gives 6^ pmr cent Irish in the United States in 1790, while the control 
hn«;A/i on r^tiive usage of general Irish names is 6.76 per cent (On the basis 
of Table 41 and interpolations.) 

Tfl ble 45 compares the percentage of Irish in the several States and in the 
United States as a whole, as derived by these two methods of esti^tlng: 
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Table 46. — Comparison of estimates of contributions of Irish to American 

population j 1790 



From r^tive use 
of names of— 

Provincial 

anteced- 

ents 

General 

anteced- 

ents 

United States 

6.23 

6.76 

Maine 

49 

3.4 

2.4 
1.9 

.9 

2.2 

49 

16.7 

6.7 

2.7 
42 

2. 1 

1.7 
1.6 

4 1 

16. 1 

1 

w 

QQ 

E 

S 

Vermont _ 

Masfsanhnsetts _ 

Rhode Island 

Conneetient 

New York 

New Jersey 



From relative use 
of names of— 


Provliicial General 
anteced- anteced- 


ents 


ents 


Pennsylvania 


Delaware 

DnEi 

Mfl.rylfl.nd 

9. 4 

Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

18. 6 

Virginia * 

7. 7 

North C!fl.rolina_ 

8. 2 

South Carolina 

9. 7 

Georgia . 

110.2 



8.6 
111.2 
12. 6 

110.0 

8.9 

10.0 

10.0 

110.0 


1 Based on reglomd rather than specific data. 

2 Only partial record. 


The measures of apparent contributions of the Irish to American popula- 
tion, obtained from measuring the currency of distinctive names of provincial 
and general background, are so closely in agreement (see discussion under 
step 10) as to create a false confidence in their adequacy. Since, for the 
country as a whole, these measures show a relative difference of only 8.5 per 
cent (6.76 being 108.5 per cent of 6.23), it would seem that this stock has been 
adequately estimated. 

An important thing to note in the findings for Irish based on occurrence of 
distinctive names is that the control estimates for most of the States and for 
the country as a whole are higher than the provincial totals, whereas if the 
Irish as a whole were satisfactorily accounted for they would be lower. The 
control figures are derived from the occurrences of leading names of general 
Irish antecedents, which, it happens (see Table 32) had less use in Ulster than 
they would have had if evenly distributed over the country. They had but 23.6 
per cent of their bearers in a province responsible for 35.5 per cent of the 
births in 1890 and given a weight in this study of 29.4 per cent. Inasmuch as 
the Ulster list showed the highest m^sure of representation of any of the 
provincial lists, the weak bearing of Ulster antecedents on this general list 
should have caused it to show lower readings for Irish-American stock than 
did the provincial lists together. That the control list gains representation in 
the American records at a higher scale than expected provides a clue to the 
fact that the bearers of distinctive provincial names were not fuUy representa- 
tive of the Irish. 

It was shown in step 2 that the Irish made large use of names common to 
other parts of the United Kingdom. It was noted there, in testing the dis- 
tinctiveness of common Irish names, that of 215 not surely distinctive, 112 
were general British, 57 others shared with EngUsh, and 46 others shared 'with 
the Scots. The use of English names may be regarded as a result partly of 
compifisory conditions in early days and partly of growing English influence 
on Irish nomenclature. Generally speaking, however, the use of EngUsh and 
Scotch names in Ireland reveals the heterogeneous character of the population. 
Very largely the occurrence of non-Irish names is the result of the plantation 
of Ireland with settlements of EngUsh and Scots. Ireland contained important 
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elements of population of English and Scotch origin not entirely assimilated. 
In my classification of common Irish names, a nnmber are marked ** not dls- 
tinctive,” to avoid confusion in reading the American records. Yet, as set 
forth in Table 32, possibly 36 per cent of the population of Munster was not of 
indigenous character, and this rating is the lowest for any of the four 
Provinces. In Ulster the proportion bearing names not distinctively Irish 
reached 70 per cent. The tendency of the control readings to move indepen- 
dently and to outrun the provincial C^tic summation indicates that Iri^ with 
names not definitely Celtic like those with names not narrowly provincial 
migrated at rates independent of those determined for the indigenous provincial 
stocks. 


smfKinY 

All of the calculations of contributions of Irish to American population pre- 
sented in this chapter have been subject to the condition of being valid only if 
the rate of migration of other Irish was the rate of those with peculiarly Irish 
names. Investigation of the recurrence of names shared by Scots and Irish 
will disclose that this was a condition contrary to fact Hence, we must pre- 
pare to revise the estimates of Irish to allow for different measures of migration 
on the part of Scotch and English factions among them. It will be found that 
these factions had their principal numbers in Ulster and that it is not advisable 
to undertake revision of the estimated contributions of Irish from the three 
Southern Provinces. Inasmuch as the process of calculation employed in this 
chapter, effecting what is called a “smoothing” of the provincial percentages, 
tended to overstate somewhat the measures obtained for the three Southern 
Provinces having rates of migration lower than Ulster’s, it is doubtful if 
upward revision is necessary for the three as a group, on account of non- 
Celtic factors. 

So far as I am able to state at present, the contributions of Irish from the 
three southern Provinces were approximately as set forth in this chapter. 
When the details for these Provinces, drawn from Table 44, are reintroduced in 
Table 57, they are slightly modified to reflect the bearing of control figures on 
provincial totals. There the percentage contributions of these Provinces to 
1790 population are stated as Leinster 1.2, Munster 1.7, Connaught 0.8 per cent. 
The estimate for Connaught is probably somewhat liberal because it is based 
on names not closely localized in that Province. That for Leinster, on the 
other hand, is probably a minimum measurement. It inadequatdy reflects 
migration of English-Irish, who were fairly numerous in this Province, at a 
greater rate than the Cdtic dement typified by those bearing distinctive names. 
My present finding is that Irish from the three southern Provinces constituted 
three and a fraction per cent of Am^can population in 1790, apparently 3.7 
per cent 



Ohapteb VI 


THE IRISH CONTRIBUTION, PARTICULARLY THAT OP ULSTER 

In the preceding chapter the Irish contribution to the population of 1790 was 
calculated on the basis of Celtic names. Such an appraisal is necessarily in- 
complete, because Irish-American nomenclature in 1790 was a mixed product; 
hence the need of further study of the Irish-American population. The present 
chapter continues the general study of the Irish, but inquires particularly into 
the numbers of Irish who bore names shared by the Scotch and the English; 
that is, of Ulster Irish. By this means the previous estimate of Irish is 
adjusted so as to allow for the very active migration of substocks. 

It is a serious mistake to assume that the Irish population is adequately 
represented by the recognizable Celtic or Gaelic names, and yet this assumption 
has often been made, as when William Clemens, genealogist says: “Before 
1699 only a handful of Celts or Scots made their appearance in the colonies, 
as is proven by a glance at the Macs and Mcs in the marriage list”^ 

Many of the Irish bore English names; Albert Cook Myers* points out that 
such was the case with most of the Irish Quakers. Irish Presbyterian settle- 
ments were largely formed of persons with English and Scotch names, yet 
appreciable numbers with English names were Episcopalians. Many Irish 
settlements, such, for example, as those of northern New England, were of 
almost purely Scotch nomenclature. The following list, showing the surnames 
of 25 men prominent in the Charitable Society for Irish, organized in Boston 
in 1737, is evidence of the mixed nature of this nomenclature: AUeroTuurcK 
Bennett, Boyd, Clark (2), Drummond, Duncan, Effort, Freeland, Oibhs, Glen, 
Knox, Little, MoFall, Maynea, Moor, Mortimer, Neal, Nolle, Pelham, 8t. Law- 
rence, 8tetcart, Thomas, Walker, Walsh. 

The infusion of Irish before 1700 has been given insufficient attention. Very 
early in colonial history the Colonies assumed a somewhat cosmopolitan char- 
acter to which scattered Irish contributed. Among the early records examined 
is a manuscript list preserved by the Maryland Historical Society, said to con- 
tain the names of 20,859 persons known to have lived in Maryland between 
1633 and 1680. A test applied similar to that described in Chapter III showed 
not more than 93 per cent of these as English. Of the remaining 7 per cent a 
substantial proportion was Irish. There were Murphys and Kellys, a number 
of Celtic Mc’s, and others of the stock there then. The Irish apparently in- 
creased slowly until the middle of the eighteeuth century, but as early as 1720 
were numerous in Massachusetts, for example. Clemens’s comment led me to 
an examination of Boston marriage records to see what evidence was there 
of increase in Irish numbers. By a superficial test they proved as numerous 
in that State in the early part of the ^hteenth century as in the latter part 
:^o volumes of Boston marriage records, for 1700-1751 and 175^-1809, show 
shghtly more than 2 per cent Me and Mao names. Accompanying names with- 
out the prefix indicate that the Irish were more numerous than the Scots, the 
two stocks together probably constituting at least a fi fth of the dty population 

^American Marriage Eecords before 1699, p. 7. 

^ ImmiffTtaion of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 1652-1675 
256 
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throughout the century. (About 1 in 10 of these people inherits a name with 
the prefix.) 

The total of Irish was never less than two or three times the number with 
peculiarly Irish names. Ulster immigrants in particular bore names other than 
those selected as distinctive in the preceding chapter wherein it was noted in 
Step 5 (especially Table SO) that the calculations of contributions of Ulster 
Irish rest on maintaining a ratio of 7 per cent for bearers of selected names 
peculiar to that province. It is easily determined that men from Ulster were 
much more numerous than thia ratio indicates. A single illustration is a list 
by Parker * of 319 heads of families planning to migrate to New England and 
including scared any persons of the names which I have specified as distinc- 
tive. Ireland contained clusters of people from almost every country of western 
Europe. These people, recalling ancestry in other lands, were particularly dis- 
satisfied with the turbulent conditions in Ireland and inclined to seek better 
fortune in the New World. 

William Douglass* in 1755 wrote quaintly, “ Lately the long leases of the farm- 
ers in the north of Ireland being expired, the landlords raised their rents extrav- 
agantly. This occasioned an emigration of many north of Ireland Scotch Pres- 
byterians, with an intermixture of wild Irish Eoman Oatholicks; at first they 
chose New England, but being brought up to husbandry or raising of grain, 
called bread corn, New England did not answer so wen as the colonies south- 
ward; therefore, at present they generally resort to Pennsylvania, a good grain 
colony.” A more modern view of the large measure of Scotch-Irish contribu- 
tions is given by Henry Pratt Fairchild,® viz : “ It is said that in 1718, forty-two 
hundred of the Scotch-Iri^ left for America, and that after the famine of 1740 
there were 12,000 who departed annually. In the half century preceding the 
American Kevolution 150,000 or more came to America.” How nearly th^r 
contributions were approached by those of Irish with English names can not 
be said, but data are available on Irish with Scotch names, and I use these 
for adjusting the previous estimate of Irish so as to allow for the very active 
migration of substocks. 

OimiNE OF THE STUDY OF SOOTCSH-ISISB: 

In the analysis of Scotdi nomenclature, it was shown that most of the 
characteristic Scotch names were also home by M^. Those having substantial 
Irish usage (Table 21, ff.) were divided into two classes and the currency 
of one class is now used to measure the migration of Iri^ bearers. Two of 
the 16 names known as Class III are eliminated for irregularities. The 14 
remaining names accounted for 3,843 families in the 1790 records, an average 
of about 270 apiece. The numbers range from 780 for Campbell down to 79 
for Moffat. Significance of the numbers is ascertained from the original fre- 
quendes of the names in Scotland and Irdand. Invariably when one sub- 
tracts from the actual number of bearers of a name the normal number of 
Scots due to bear it, as gaged by the measures of Scotch-American population 
previously obtained, a substantial proportion remains to be accounted for as 
Irish. 

According to the established interpretation of Stark’s data, the bearers of 
these names normally constitute 42 per thousand among Scots. The ratio of 
42 per thousand applied to the estimates of Scotch-American population indi- 


* The Eistarp of Londondemv, New EampeJidre, pp. 817-321. 

* British Settlements in Eorth America, toL 1, pp. 367-368. 
^Immigration, New York, 1925, p. 41. 

118640-32 ^17 
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cates the probable nambers of Scotch bearers of the names under consideration. 
Subtracting these numbers from the total numbers separates American usage 
into Scotch and Irish items. This separation is tested by name, but the 
estimate of Scotch-Irish in American population is based on separation of the 
collective number of bearers in the State lists. lii the area of record as a whole 
it may be fairly estimated that 1,480 of the bearers of these names were of 
Scotch origin and the remaining 2,363 Irish. 

Matheson*s analysis of births in 1890 ^owed these names in a ratio uf 17 
per 1,000 among Irish, and their American occurrence indicates that had all 
Irish been represented in the same ratio as these Scotch-Irish they would have 
constituted 30 per cent of American population, mounting to 56 per cent in 
Pennsylvania, 46 per cent in South Carolina, and 48 per cent in Maine. Even 
on this hypothesis they would have shown but small numbers in New England, 
the lowest rating being 8.4 per cent in Oozmecticut. The relative occurrences 
of Scotch-Irish names clearly show a much higher migration rate of Scotch- 
Irish than of Celtic Irish, and not heretofore disclosed by American usage of 
distinctive Irish names. 

These figures evidently represent the migratory rate of a minority in the 
original population, and the problem met at the close of this chapter is that of 
determining the influence of the migratory rate of this minority upon the 
stream of migration as a whole. 

AMSBZCAN TTSAOE 07 BOOOXIH-IRISH NAMES 


The 16 Scotch-Irish sumouns selected as indicators (below Table 21) were 
carefully defined, like the more purely Scotch groups, preliminary to searching 
the American records. Only special comment will be entered here. 

€H)rdon is less liberally defined here than in CPG, because of possible mixed 
antecedents through common occurrence of Gorton, which is construed as 
Scotch-Irish with misgivings, and because of entries which suggest misspellings 
of French Jourdon. Study of this name brings to light an interesting book 
by J. M. Bulloch.* This book of 44 pages presents a considerable collection 
of changes of names. It is concerned entirely with usage in the Old World, 
but it might well be a model for other publications dealing with evolution of 
surname usage. 


MoBouffall is here grouped with McDowell and its variants, on the authority 
of Johnston,^ who speaks of the Scotch MDouffol vrith its Galloway form of 
MDowall.” The name McDowalV is commonly referred to as Scotch-Irish. 
This group is a doubtful index of Scotch-Irish antecedents, because of coexist- 
ence of Douglas preventing ready identification of MoDougtai without the 
prefix. Douglas having had usage in several English counties is considered a 
separate name of mixed antecedents. 


Table 46 shows the number of entries located in the 1790 records for the 16 
Scotch-Irish surnames under investigation. Two totals are given, the second 
omitting MInnes and Paton measures. Ordinarily Paton was written with 
double t. Baldv^ • states that the origin of Patten is unknown, that its tradi- 
tion is EngUsh, but that a survey of England for the period covering New 
England’s settlement disposes few locaUties with extensive occurrence. 

shows the American occurrence of the Scotch-Irish surnouns. 


« Tke ISfa^ of Gordon; patronymtoe wTidoh it has replaced or reinforced. Huntly, 1906. 
^ lames B. Johnston, The Sootieh Maes, Paisley, 1022, p. 6. 

JfcDoioens and Connections, Memphis. 1918. 

** TWBtomI P<aten cf Oambridg,. m, and M» 
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Table 46 . — Heads of families hy Scotch-Irish names in New England^ 1790 


Namei 

Maine 

New 

Hamp- 

shire 

Ver- 

mont 

Massa- 

chusetts 

Rhode 

Island 

Connec- 

ticut 

Total 

Black 

22 

4 

8 

35 

3 

1 

73 


5 

6 

5 

35 

1 


61 


9 

14 

1 

16 

3 

3 

46 

nAmphftll _ 

22 

32 

21 

47 

1 

20 

143 

Craiff- _ 

13 

14 

4 

9 

1 


43 


23 

38 

15 

76 

3 


168 


19 

■El 

4 

26 



60 

o 

FATgnSftTI _ _ 

7 

Kl 

3 

16 

2 


39 




2 



10 

(rowlon 

24 

1 

40 

4 

13 

33 

27 

141 


3 

1 

2 

2 

8 

M^T-nnAa , , _ _ 


1 

1 




2 

Maxwell 


2 

3 



3 

40 

Moffat 

Ha 

2 

6 



7 

26 


■nl 

7 

4 




25 

Patnn 

23 

22 




6 

77 






Total 

198 

196 

82 

318 

56 

102 

952 

Total omitting MTnnes 
and Pat^^Ti 

176 

173 

81 

295 

53 

96 

873 






HEADS OF FAMILIES BY SOOTOH-IRISH NAMES IN REMAINING AREA OF RECORD, 

1790 


Name 

New 

York 

Penn- 

sylvania 

Mary- 

land 

Virginia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

Total 

Black 

15 

100 

17 

24 

59 

38 

253 

Blftir _ _ _ 

11 

45 

8 

12 

9 

20 

105 

Boyd 

29 

102 

29 

35 

61 

44 

300 

riftTinphell - 

109 

206 

35 

75 

142 

70 

637 

flrAig 

12 

84 

17 

20 

31 

24 

188 

P,nTYmi?ng__. . _ rn « 

47 

52 

27 

12 

30 

10 

178 

Cunningham 

28 

71 

17 

48 

28 

25 

217 

PArgllfiATl 

71 

66 

28 

56 

51 

28 

290 

FinSiay 

3 

54 

7 

7 

15 

19 

106 

Cordon - 

28 

64 

28 

34 

48 

50 

252 

M’Dougall 

38 

73 

9 

18 

57 

20 

215 

M*Inn6i? . , r - - 

7 

26 

6 

10 

25 

1 i 

76 

Ma!!rw^ - 

8 

46 

11 

7 

17 

11 

100 

JVfOffat-- -n r- — — 

16 

13 

9 

2 

7 

6 

53 

Orr 

12 

27 

7 

8 

17 

6 

77 

Baton 

13 

74 

10 

10 

35 

16 

158 

Total — 

447 

1, 093 

265 

378 

632 

388 

3,203 

Total omitting MTimes 
and Baton 

427 

993 

249 

358 

672 

371 

2,970 









1 In laphabetlo order. 


SEPARATION OF AMEBICAN CUBBENCIES INTO SCOTCH AND IBISH ELEMENTS 

Table 47 shows the separatton of the AmaScaJO cmreicy of each name, ac- 
complished by subtracting from Its total bearers the estimated number normal 
In the Scotch-Amerlcan population as previously appraised. Column 1 shows 
the number of Scotch bearers per 100,000 In the motherland according to 
interpretation of Stark’s report. Column 2 shows the estimated number of 
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Scotdi bearers in the American area if the Old World ratio was maintained 
among the estimated 35,700 Scotch-American families covered by the American 
records. (See Table 25.) Column 3 shows the total American heads of families 
bearing these names, as disclosed in Table 46. Column 4 shows the estimated 
number of Irish bearers as deduced from these figures. 


Table 47 . — Separation of the American currency of 16 Scotchririeh names as 

Scotch and Irish 


Name > 

Scots per 
100,000 bearing 
the name in 
the mother- 
land 

Estimated 
number Scotch 
American 
heads of &mi- 
lies of the 
name in area 
of record 1790 

Total heads of 
ffiTniiiAff bear- 
ing the name 
in the Ameri- 
can records 

Indicated 
number of 
familes of Irish 
origih bearing 
the name in 
the area of 
record 

Black 

339 

121 

326 

205 

Blair 

151 

54 

156 

102 

I^^yd u. M- . 

186 

66 

346 

280 

rJampbell- 

1,079 

271 

385 

780 

395 

Draig - 

97 

231 

134 

niirnTninff 

162 

58 

346 

288 

Cuimingfiam 

238 

85 

277 

192 

Fergiisftn 

473 

169 

329 

160 

Pmdlay 

241 

86 

115 

29 

Gordon 

340 

121 

393 

272 

M'Dougall _ 

252 

90 

223 

77 

133 

23 

93 

25 

55 

171 

M^Innoa 

150 

54 

MaTwoll _ 

133 

47 

140 

Moffat . . _ 

152 

54 

79 

102 

Orr _ 

133 

47 

Paton 

180 

64 

235 


Total (IB) __ _ _ 

4,480 

4150 

1,598 

1,480 

4, 155 

3, 843 

2,567 

2,363 

Total omitting M’lnnes 
and Paton 



alphabetic order. 


Whether these numbers reflect Irish antecedents is determined by testing 
companionships. Hypothetical flgures are obtained for the numbers of Irish 
families in the area of record, presuming all Irish represented in ratio to the 
estimated Irish usage of the selected sumouns. While hypothetical, the flgures 
are determined by identical calculations, and consequently test similarities and 
di ss im il arities in recurrence of these names viewed as Irish. 

Table 48 shows calculations of significance of Irish , usage of these Scotch- 
Irish names. Column 1 shows the numbers of Irish bearers per thousand of 
the population in Ireland as reported by Matheson from an analysis of the 
1890 record of births which totaled 105,254; column 2 shows the estimated 
numbers of heads of families of Irish origin bearing these names, as calculated 
in Table 47. Dividing the latter figures by the former gives, in column 3, the 
indicated thousands of Irish families, presuming all Irish had American repre- 
sentation in their original proportions. The indicated numbers range from 
300,000 measured by occurrence of the Paton group, to 18,900 measured by that 
of the W limes group. 

Viewed collectively, the recurrence of the 16 names indicates 133,700 Irish 
families in the American area if all Irish were represented in ratio to the 
bearers of these Scot<flL-Irish names. The median measurement is somewhat 
lower, 132;,40O— a figure intermediate between the readings afforded by Blair 
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and Ferguson, This test of companionship eliminates the names Paion and 
IPInnes from the class, and the remaining 14 names are hereinafter employed 
as Scotch-Irish appellations satisfactorily indicating by average occurrence the 
approximate representation of Scotch-Irish in the population. We shall later 
dispose of the hypothesis in the calculation of numbers of Irish families 
affecting Tables 48 and 4& which follow. 


Table 48. — Calculation of significance of Irish tLsage of specified Scotch-Irish 

names 


Name 

Iri^ per thou- 
sand of the 
Tiftnift in the 

motherland as 

perMathe- 
son’s report i 

Estimated 
number of 
heads of fami- 
lies of Irish 
origin bearing 
the name area 
of record, 1790 

Number of 
Irish families 
in population 
of area of rec- 
ord, 1790, if in 
ratio to esti- 
mated Irish 
usage of these 

Black 

1. 10 

205 

186, 400 
137, 800 
190, 500 

119. 000 
93,700 

232, 300 
94, 100 
127, 000 
40, 300 
234, 500 
154, 700 
18, 900 
143, 100 
38,500 
79, 700 

300. 000 

Blair 

. 74 

102 

Boyd 

1. 47 

280 

Campbell 

3.32 
1. 43 

395 

Craiff 

134 


1. 24 

288 

192 

CmmiTigliam 

2. 04 

Fergusfm . 

1. 26 

160 

29 

FinSlay 

.72 

Gordon 

1. 16 

272 

M’DougaU 

.86 

133 

M'Tnnea 

1. 22 

23 

Maxwells 

. 65 

93 


. 65 

25 

Orr . _ 

.69 

55 

Paton 

.57 

171 



Collectivelv 

19. 12 

2,567 

2,363 

133,700 

136,400 

Collectively, 

Baton 

omitting M'Innes and 

17.33 



1 See table 21 for ntunber of entries in total of 105,254. 


Table 49 recapitulates the 16 Scotch-Irish names in the order of recurrence 
viewed as Irish; and also shows the median measurement of 132,400, intermedi- 
ate between readings of Blair and Ferguson, 


Table 49. — Scotchrirish narrm arrayed in order of recurrence as Irish 


[dumber of Irish families in population of area of record, 1790, if in ratio to estimated Irl^ usage of these 

names] 


Paton 

Gordon 

Gumming 

Boyd 

Black 

M’Dougall.. 

Maxwdl 

Blair 

Ferguson 

Campbell.— 

Cunningham 


300. 000 
234, 500 
232, 300 
190, 500 
186, 400 
154, 700 
143, 100 
137, 800 

127. 000 
119, 000 

94 100 


Craig 93,700 

Orr 79,700 

Findlay 40, 300 

Moffat 38,500 

M’Innes 18,900 

CoUectivdy (16) 133, 700 

Collectively, omitting 
MTnnes and Patton. 136, 400 
Median 132,400 
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More fondamental than the separation of the currency of the Individual 
names is the division of their collective currency, State by State, enabling esti- 
mating of Scotch-Irish contributions to each State, and observations of grada- 
tions along the seaboard. 

Tables 50 and 51 present two phases of the data for each State that Table 
47 showed for the whole area of record. 


Table 50. — Calculation of number of 8coU with H specified Scotoh-Irieh names 
among heads of families by States, 1790 


Area 

Estimated 
total num- 
ber of 
Scotch 
families^ 

Number 
among 
these 
normally 
bearing 
the 14 
selected 
Harness 

Area 

Estimated 
total num- 
ber of 
Scotch 

Number 
among 
these 
normally 
bearing 
the 14 
selected 
names s 


760 

32 

Pennsylvania 

6,410 

266 

New Hampshire 

1,490 

760 

62 

Maryland 

2,490 

103 

Vermont 

32 

Virginia 

3, 840 

159 

Massachusetts 

2,890 

120 

North Carolina 

7,770 

322 

Rhode Island 

rift n T» Aftln m i+. 

640 

900 

3,820 

27 

37 

159 

South Carolina 

3,920 

163 

New York 

Area of record— 

35, 690 

*1,481 


1 From Table 25. 

s Whose bearers constitate 41.50 per 1,000 among Soots. 
1 Corresponds to the total of 1,480 obtained in Table 47. 


Table 51.Sstimated mmbers of heads of favMies of Irish origin with H 
specified ScotcMrish names 


Area 


Total bearers 
of the names 


Estimated Derived niim* 
number Sootdi ber Iri^ i 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts-. 
Ehode Island— 

Connecticut 

New York 

Pennsylvania— 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina- 
South Carolina-. 


175 

32 

173 

62 

81 

32 

295 

120 

53 

27 

96 

37 

427 

159 

993 

266 

249 

103 

358 

159 

672 

322 

371 

163 


143 

111 

49 

176 

26 

59 

268 

727 

146 

199 

250 

208 


Area of record. 


3,843 


1,481 


i 2, 362 


^ By subtraction. 

* Corresponds to 2,363 in Tables 47 and 48. 


The calculati<HD8 in Table 47 and KL lllnstiate the dependability of the 
method of tracing origins on the basis of name currency. The nnmber of 
bearers of individual names may be Influenced by r^onal or fncHnnai enaigra- 
tton, time of arrival of particularly prolific colonies of itnitiigrnntff, reproduc- 
tion rates of certain families, and other factors. Estimates based on «ni»ii 
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numbers are particularly open to erratic findings. Yet in every instance the 
totals by surnoun and by State prove adequate for theoretical subclassiflcation 
as Scotch and Irish. These studies of complex currency test the thesis of 
reflected frequency, and the orderly conditions uncovered support the estimated 
relative contributions of Scotch and Scotch-lrish. 

BSLATIVI] A2£BBICAir CUBBSUTO? OF SCOTOH-IBISH NAMES AS IBISH 

When the currency of the individual Scotch-Irish names was tested (Table 
49), it was observed that the estimated Irish usages of the 14 selected names 
point from 132,400 to 136,400 Irish families in the area of record if all Irish 
were represented in ratio* to the bearers of these names. We now examine 
the situation in the several States to ascertain the distribution of the Irish. 
These calculations will be in percentages showing the variation in conditions in 
the several States. For the area of record as a whole, the percentage may be 
tested by the previous calculation. Table 52 i^ows by the Irish usage of the 
14 selected names that if all Irish migrated at the rate of the bearers of these 
Scotch-Irish names, they would have constituted 30.24 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the area of record. The corresponding figure in terms of number 
of families is 136,400, which agrees with the arithmetic average previously 
obtained from the currencies of the individual names. (Table 49.) 

The details of this determination of percentages are shown in Table 52. 
In column 1 are the totals for families of aU origins covered by the indexes 
of 1790 ; and in column 2 the estimated numbers of heads of families bearing 
the 14 specified names as Irish. . Comparison between these two sets of figures 
gives in column 3 the estimated number of Irish bearers of these names per 
i:housand. Thus in the area of record as a whole the 2,362 bearers ascribed 
Irish origin cohstituted 5.24 per thousand of the total population. Table 48 
showed that in Ireland, according to Matheson, the bearers of these names 
normally constituted 17.33 per thousand. Division of 5.24 by the number 17.33 
representing Irii^ bearers per thousand among Irish gives the percentage of 
30.24 Irish in the population by Old World ratios.^ 


^It is to be noted that the process of calculation is likdy to exaggerate somewhat 
the degree of factional migration. The Scotch-Irish give evidence of factional migration 
of such marked character as partly to destroy the validity of Matheson*s data on 1890 
conditions as indicative of those in the eighteenth century. Ordinarily migration can 
show considerable irregularity of either regional or factional sort and still leave the 
relative frequency of names in the motherland after the migration in about the same 
coordination as before. Migration from certain comers of the land may be sufficient to 
give names peculiar ratios in the New World and yet not suffident seriously to affect 
the residual ratios in the motherland. The exodus of most of the members of certain 
groups, however, gives their names more than the normal representation in the New 
World and leaves the population of the motherland with an unusually small proportion 
of bearers of these names. Consequently the comparison of the number of bearers In the 
New World with the number remaining in the old takes the form of a fraction which 
a numerator of a-h and a denominator of b— , a and b being the numbers which would 
have been involved in the comparison, had the special migration not reached unusual 
proportions. Hence the working statement of the migratory rate of the Scotch-Irish 
needs to be viewed in its fuU setting and coordinated with a conservative estimate of 
the numbers of Scotch-Irish available for migration. 
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Table 52. — Calculation of apparent Irish contributions to population on the basis 
of Irish usage of Scotch-Irish names 



Tot^ beads 
of ibmllies 
indexed 
census of 
1790 

Estimated 
number of 
beads of 
femilies of 
Irisb oiigin 
bearing 14 
specified 
names 1 

Number of 
Irish bearers 
of these 
names per 
thousand > 

Indicated 
percentage 
contribution 
of Irish to 
population if 
all migrated 
at the rate of 
Scotch- 
Ldshs 

Area of _ _ 

451, 120 

2,362 

5. 24 

30. 24 


Maitia _ _ 

miE 

143 

8. 40 

48.47 

■NTftw ’HampahiTA . 

■II 

111 

4. 61 

26. 60 

VArTifinTi+. 

49 

3.27 

18. 87 

MafiRAnhusAttR . 

175 

2. 68 

15. 46 

Rhodft Island _ _ _ . 

26 

2. 33 

13. 44 

(^nnnAr.t,Tmi+. 

40, 680 
54, 540 
74,510 
32, 690 
37, 710 
52, 560 
25, 980 

59 

1. 45 

8. 37 

Naw York 


4. 91 

28. 33 

Pannsvlvania __ _ _ 

727 

9. 76 

56, 32 

Maryland 

146 

4. 47 

25. 79 

Virginia 

199 

5. 28 

30. 47 

North Harolina _ 


4. 76 

27.47 

46.22 

South (Carolina 

208 

8.01 



1 Numbers inrevioudy ascertained by eUminating normal Scotch usage from observed totals. (Table 51.) 
3 Entries in column 2 divided by those in column l. 

* Viewing the Irish of column 3 as normally constituting 17.83 per 1,000 among Iri^. 


BBOFOBTION OS* SOOTOH-IBISH ASCONQ IBISH 

Quite divergent views on the original proportion of Scotch-Irish among Irish 
are supported by the various data. The classification of names in Chapter V 
suggests about 25 per cent, half the population bearing names not distinctively 
Irish, these names divided almost equally between Scotch and Hngli^ pat- 
terns ; but a proportion of 10 per cent is derived from evidence that the Scotch- 
Irish centered chiefly in Ulster and constituted about a ^hird of its population ; 
and a still smaller proportion is inferred from the apparent accordance of esti- 
mates shown in Chapter V. 

Step 2 in Chapter V established only about half the names in common use in 
Ireland as distinctive. The remainder were found identical with or to 

names of people of other nationalities, most of them borne by English and 
Scotch (British), some shared only with the English, others only with the 
Scotch, the last two classes being nearly equally Important. On these grounds, 
half of Ireland’s population was not indigenous and a quarter was Scotch- 
Irish. But this classification limited distinctive names to those not even 
similar to other Briti^ names, thus understating Celtic proportions and hence 
not affording a rouble basis for estimating the proportion of names of Scotch 
pattern. Many names characterized as similar to SeotcSh indicate no modern 
relationship of populations. Therefore it is considered that the Scotch-Irish 
were substantially less than a quarter of the Irish population originally avail- 
able for migration. 

The study previously made of contributions of Irish disclosed by the recur- 
rence of distinctive names resulted in two sets of findings, both showing six 
and a fraction per cent as the measure of Irish among Americans. The simi- 
larity of these seems to indicate that the Irish were fairly accurately measured. 
However, names of general use in Ireland pointed toward a somewhat higher 
measure for the stock than was supported by the provincial detail. It may be 
thought that, since the estimate derived from the recurrence of these general 
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names was but slightly more than that derived from the provincial names, very 
little modification of the provincial figures is necessary to obtain a satisfactory 
schedule for the population as a whole. It might be argued that even though 
the Scotch-Irish emigrated rapidly from the country, they must have had com- 
paratively small numbers not to have carried with them many bearers of names 
that were popular among the Irish generally. This position has been shown as 
untenable. There were substantial migrations of Irish involving remarkably 
few bearers of names distinctive of Ireland generally or of Ulster in which these 
migrations usually originated. It is held in the preceding chapter that dis- 
tinctively Irish names afford only hypothetical measurements of the stock, 
disclosing its proportions in America if all the Iri^ migrated at the rate of 
those most truly Celtic, consequently it must be held that the control measure- 
ments in that chapter are binding only on this hypothetical measurement of 
Celtic Irish and that a substantial migration of Scotch-Irish could have oc- 
curred without being fully reflected even in the currency of the names gen- 
erally favored by the population as a whole. 

While the Scotch-Irish had numbers substantially less than by a quarter of 
the original population, yet on the other hand they were by no means insignifi- 
cant. One must take a moderate position as to their proportion in the popula- 
tion of the island available for migration. Idy position is that they may be 
reckoned as equivalent to about a third of the iK>pulation of Ulster. 

Table 63 (in the same general form as Table 28) shows the provincial Irish 
distribution of the 14 names selected from Matheson’s record of a total of 
105,254 births in 1890. Of their 1825 entries, more than two-thirds were found 
in Ulster, although at that time Ulster had but little more than a third of the 
population of the country, evidence that Scotch-Irish names were hi^y nu- 
merous in Ulster and uncommon if not rare in the other Provinces. Mathe- 
son’s codification is here simplified, some of the names being grouped in Table 
63 as in Tables 28 and 31. The two sets of side headings compare the Scotch 
and Irish forms of the 14 selected names; column 1 i^ows the numbers of 
entries which Matheson found for the specific names he used as group head- 
ings; column 2 shows total entries for each group, Including all spellings; and 
columns 3, 4, 5, and 6 cover the provincial distribution of these totals. 


Table Distribution of Scotch-Irish names in Ireland 


Sp. 

Totsd 

Lalnster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Con- 

naught 

116 

116 

15 

1 

96 

4 

78 

78. 

2 

2 

74 


154 

155 

10 

1 

141 

3 

349 

349 

39 

8 

279 

23 

120 

120 

7 

1 

111 

1 

17 

17 

6 

8 

1 

2 

13 

13 

1 

1 


11 

77 

77 

37 

25 

11 

4 

10 

20 

4 

2 

12 

2 

17 

20 

4 

4 

2 

10 

13 

14 

7 

1 


6 

202 

215 


35 

89 

51 

130 

133 

11 

1 

msa 

14 

69 

76 

17 

1 

54 

4 

118 

122 

22 

3 

82 

15 

89 

91 

9 


80 

2 

68 

68 

16 

3 

46 

3 

11 

68 



45 

16 

73 

73 


2 

65 

1 

1,724 

1,825 

259 

99 

1,295 

172 


Scotch caption 


Black 

Blair 

Boyd 

Campbell.. 
Craig 


Cumming. 


Cunningh^. 

Person. 

Findlay 

Gordon 

M’DougaU— 


Moffat. 
Orr 


Total (14). 


Iri^ caption 


Same. 

Same. 

Same. 


Craig 

Creagh 

Cregg 

Cummins. - 
Cummings - 
Commins.. 
Commons.. 

Same 

Same 

Finlay 

Same 

McDowell- 
Same — 
Moffatt. — 
Same 
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Glassification of names in conunon use in Ireland (Table 32) noted that 
about 30 per cent of Ulster population had peculiarly Irish names, indicating, 
on the basis of the close definition of distinctiveness, up to 40 per cent with 
names indigenous to the island. Iriitii with Scotch and English names being 
approximately equal in number, the former being localized in Ulster, and the 
latter numerous there, it appears that the Scotch-Irish were equivalent to 
about a third of the population of Ulster, and the significance of the migration 
rate of Irish with Scotch names is developed on this basis. 


THBESD STBIBJAMS OiB* UIiSTEZB TUTflU 

It has been seen (Table 44) that Ulster Irish would have constituted 2.6 per 
cent of the population in the American area of record had they been represented 
in ratio to bearers of names distinctive in that Province ; and as these indica- 
tors are practically limited to Celtic, this is interpreted as their proportion had 
all factions been represented in ratio to the Celtic. 

Table 54 presents the corresponding figures for Ulster Irish representation if 
in ratio to Irish with Scotch-Irish names. This table uses the weighting of 
29.4 per cent previously employed for determining the bearing of estimates for 
migration from the country as a whole on estimates of migration from that 
Province. Calculations from premises indicate 8.9 per cent Ulster Irish in con- 
trast to the foregoing 2.6 per cent 


Table 54. — Percentages of Irish in American 'povvMion, 1790, if all Irish 
migrated at the rate of Scotchrirish 



Percent 
Irish if all 

Trjffh mi- 
grated at 
rate of 
Scotch-Irish 

Percent 
Ulster Irish 
if they mi- 
grated at 
rate of 

Scotch-Irish i 


Per cent 
Irish if aU 
Irish mi- 
grated at 
rate of 
Scotch- 
Irish 

Per cent 
Ulster Irisb 
if they mi- 
grated at 
rate of 
Scotch- 
Irishi 

Area of record 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont ' 

30.24 

a9 

Connecticut 

New York 

Pennsylvania _ 

Maryland 

Virginia 

8.37 

28.33 

56.32 

26.79 

30.47 

27.47 
46.22 

2.6 

8.3 

16.6 

7.6 

9.0 

ai 

13.6 

48.47 

26.60 

ia67 

16.40 

13.44 

14 3 
7.8 
5.5 
45 
40 


North Carolina 

South Carolina 


1 Weight of 29.4 per cent for Ulster applied to column 1. 


The percentages of Ulstw Irish on the Scotch-Irish basis flartfaA southward 
and westward in New E ngl a n d to a low figure in Ckumecticut, rise through 
New York to a high measure in Pennsylvania, drop off in Maryi.Tia Virginia, 
and North Carolina to measures fairly similar to the national average, and rise 
again in South Carolina. 


There is sufficient coordination in these estimates to indicate ai®roximate 
conditions in the States of missing records. Pair estimates are 9 per nniit 
Ulster Irish in New Jersey (intermediate between New York and Patm^lvania) 
8 per cent in Delaware (intomediate between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
Imd) under the ascribed conditiona These interpolations are based <m the 
&ct that the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania were largely in the western counties 
and on Inference that their proprations showed Uttle variation along the 
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seaboard. In Georgia tbe Scotcb-lrisb are known to have been numerous, 
and the difference between estimates of their proportion in South Carolina 
and North Carolina indicates a marked rise in the southern part of the 
country; hence 17 per cent is considered a fair estimate of the Ulster 
Irish in the population of Georgia. A proportion of 10 per cent Scotch-Irish 
in Kentucky and Tennessee is obtained on the assumption that population in 
this area was drawn about equally from the four States to the east. These 
Interpolations give a conditional total of 9 per cent Ulster Irish in the country 
as a whole. 

But while the Scotch-Irish rate of migration would have given Ulster a 
representation of 9 per cent in American population, the Cdtic rate would have 
given it only 3 per cent (on the basis of 2.6 per cent in the area of record). 
And these two figures present only two a^ecta of a 8-phase problem, for the 
part played by Bnglish-Irish in Ulster migration is yet to be Investigated. 

The Bnglish-Irish are appraised with some difliculty because they had no 
common characteristic other than the possession of Bnglish names, unless it 
was a lack of sympathy with Celtic ideals. Many were not of Bnglish ancestry 
and some were Celts renamed by choice or force. Their very heterogeneity 
suggests as the rate of th^r migratory activity, one between that of the Celts 
and that of the other unassimilated element, the Scotch-Irish. 

Ulster Irish contributions to American population were therefore more than 
the 3 per cent indicated by the migration rate of the Celtic elements of that 
Province, and less than the 9 per cent indicated by the migration rate of the 
Scotch-Irish in that Province. If the migration rate of Bnglish-Irish approxi- 
mated that of the Celtic, Ulster’s contribution to American population was 
about 5 per cent ; if like that of the Scotch-Irish, about 7 per cent. These two 
figures are not widely divergent. In the absence of specific evidence, the migra- 
tion rate of the BngHsh-Irish is estimated as about the average of the rates of 
the Celtic and the Scotch-Irish originally in that Province, indicating 6 per cent 
contribution of all Ulster Irish to American population in 1790. 

Table 55 shows, for the United States and for each State, percentage esti- 
mates of Ulster Irish based on the assumption that the migration rate of 
bearers of Tnn giigh names was intermediate between the rates of bearers 
of Celtic and bearers of Scotch-Irish names. Column 1 shows percent- 
age contributions of Ulster Iri^ as Indicated by recurrence of Celtic names, 
the figures drawn with some adjustment from Table 44. These adjustments 
result from observation (Chapter V) of some irregularities in represen<-atlon of 
names from State to State, and of the fact that in northern New England and 
Maryland the provincial detail at first obtained was not in good coordination 
with estimates derived from currency of names of general Irish background. 
These adjustments improve gradations in State relationships and slightly 
increase the estimate of total contributions previously established. Column 2 
reproduces the figures shown in column 3 of Table 54 and adds percentages as 
interpolated for the States of missing records. Column 3 gives the estimated 
percentages of Ulster Irish derived from the three streams of Ulster migra- 
tion— Cdtic, Scotdi-Irish, and Bhglish-IrM. 
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Table SS.—Esiimated corUnbutiona of UUter Irith to population, 1790, derived 
from caicvlcctiona of CeUic and Scotch-lriah 



Percentages of Ulster Irish 
in pop^tion indicated by 
the recurrence of— 

Estimated 
percentages of 


Celtic names 
from Ulster i 

Scotch-Irish 

TiATTiAs hrom 

Ulster 

XJIlSUi Hi 

population, 

1790 

United States. 

3.0 

9.0 

6.0 






« 1.8 

14 3 

8.0 

T- 

New HaTPpshirft.. . , 

2 1.4 

7.8 

4 5 

Vermont- - 

*0.9 

5.5 

3.1 


0. 6 

45 

2.6 

Rhode 

0. 1 

40 

2.0 

Connecticut. 

1. 1 

2.5 

1.8 

New Vorlr.r . 

1.9 

8.3 

5. 1 

New 

*3.6 

*9.0 

*6.3 

Pati Tii?yl yania 

5.5 

16.6 

11.0 

T>Alfl.wara - 

*4.5 

*8.0 

*6. 3 

MATylft-nH _ 

*4.0 


5. 8 

TTp.ntnr.lry and Tfinneaaee 

**4 1 


*7.0 

Virginia , . 

3.4 

9.0 

6. 2 

Nnrt.h Carolina „ 

3.3 

8. 1 

5. 7 

South Carolina 

! 5.3 

13.6 

i 9. 4 

Coorgia,, 

*6.0 

i 


* 11. 5 



1 From table 44 wltb adjustments as noted, 
s Estimates adjusted. 

* Not of specific record. 


BACEGBOUND OF THE ENGUSH-IBISH 

Occurrences of English names in Ireland reveal bearers particularly numer- 
ous in Ulster— though not so centered there as the Scotch-Irish — and also 
strong in Leinster. 

Table 56 shows the distribution in Ireland of bearers of leading Englii^ 
names more than rarely used by Irish and not in common use in Scotland. 
Names rare in Ireland were the Anglican Baker, Carter, Cooper, Saariaon, 
Parker-, and the Cambrian Edwards, Qrifflths, James, Price, Boherts, and 
Thomas, to which Davies may be added, having become a mere variant of 
Davis. Totals in this table apply to the specified names and their variants. 

Table 56. Distribution of Irish hearers of leading English names rrwre than 

rarely used by Irish ^ 


[Births, Ireland, 1890, in a total of 105,25^ per Matheson] 





By Provinces 


Heading of Irish name group 

Total 





Lr^ank 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Con- 

naught 


Bennett 

81 

104 

55 

152 

120 

59 

26 

41 

22 

39 

37 

21 

Of\ 

Oyf 


Davis * 

1*7 

oSt 

I 

12 

3 

on 

Evans 

1 1 

OSt 

1 o 

Green 

11 

lU 

KA 

Han 

ot 

04 

AO 

22 

Harris 

lo 

21 

oy 

15 

1 

2 


X Not indnding any also common in 
* With Its “TBiiant” DaTlea. 
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Table 56. — Distribution of Irish bearers of leading JEnglieh names more iham 
rarely used by Irish — Continued 



Total, 

Ireland 


By Provinces 


Headings of Irish name group 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Con- 

naught 

Hughes 

334 

92 

7 

180 

55 

Jones 

152 

60 

38 

45 

9 

Lee 

120 

33 

21 

43 

23 

Lewis— — 

51 

16 

16 

18 

1 

Moore 

396 

135 

52 

185 

24 

Morgan 

132 

37 

16 

67 

12 

Morris 

115 

49 

6 

32 

28 

Phillips 

77 

27 

8 

21 

21 

Eobinson 

217 

29 

9 

168 

11 

Turner 

67 

22 

13 

30 

2 

Ward 

213 

57 

22 

87 

47 

Williajns 

90 

40 

25 

14 

11 

Total - 

2,535 

783 

352 

1, 115 

285 

Per cent distribution 

100.0 

30.9 

13.9 

44.0 

11.2 

Compare per cent distribution of all 
births recorded 

100.0 

25.1 

24.4 

35.5 

15.0 


OBIGINS IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND 

In the light of the investigation of factional migration, the studies of pro- 
vincial Irish may now he coQrdinated for summation of southern Irish 
contributions. 

The estimate of Leinster contributions based on provincial names now 
appears to be an understatement because of its disregard of the important 
English-Irish faction in that Province. Although it is employed with little 
specific adjustment in Table 67 at the close of this diapter, summing up the 
findings on the Irish, it is givoi a general qualification. It is founded on rather 
orderly recurrences of a fairly satisfactory class of distinctive names. The 
cryptic footnote, ** or more,” is added to denote the probability that the numerous 
English-Irish in Leinster migrated at a greater rate than the Celtic, and hence 
gave the Province a greater representation in American population than has 
so far been established. There is a specific change in the estimate for Virginia, 
dictated by observed irregularities in the series of Leinster findings for ^s 
region, this adjustment giving an estimate of 1.2 per cent Leinster contribu- 
tions to American population. 

The appraisal of contributions from Connaught based on the recurrence of 
provincial names tends toward overstatement because of the original spread of 
these names outside the Province. Connaught indicators were rather widely 
distributed abroad and gave readings Intermediate between tbe true low <mes 
for that Province and the general averages for Ireland as a whole; neverthe- 
less. estimates for this provincial stodi In three States are rals^ to Improve 
coordination In findings for the States as a series. 

value of 03 per cent contributions to American population. To this flg^ 
is appended the footnote, “or less,” as an expression of the authors opinion 

that origins In this Province are overstated. v* ... ««« 

The^U^tes for contributions from Leinster and Oonnau^t «e of more 
value as Seating approximate relative distribution of these stocks along the 
seaboard than as demonstrating thdr total amtrlbutions. 
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distinctive names for Munster are nearly Ideal as provincial Indicators 
and decidedly show regular recurrence in most ot the country, only one adjust- 
ment is made, raising the estimate tor this Province’s contribution to North 
Carolina to 2.8 per cent in recognition of lack of coordination In the original 
findings for provincial detaU In that State and of probable serled relationship 
in the proporticms of Munster Irish in that region. This makes the total 
Munster rating 1.7 per emit. 

AMEESTGAN IRISH BY FBOVINCB 07 OBIGIN 

Table 57 shows percentage estimates of Irish contributions by Province of 
origin as follows: Leinster, 1.2 or more; Munster, 1.7 ; Connaught, 0.8 or less; 
Ulster, 6.0. Since the figures for Leinster and Connaught present compensa- 
tory errors, it is considered that the summation (column 4) for the three 
southern Provinces— Leinster, Munster, Connaught—is a fair working state- 
ment of the total percentage of stock from southern Ireland and its seried 
distribution. The Ulster estimate of approximately 6.0 per cent is derived 
from its three migration streams. The Irish as a whole are estimated at 
approximately 9.7 per cent of American population in 1790, with distribution 
by States as here shown. 


Table 57. — Estimated ^centages of white population of the United States consti- 
tuted hy Irish with details by Province of origin and by States, 1790 


State 

Irish originating in— 

Southern 

Provinces 

Ulster 

Total 

Irish 

Leinster 

Monster 

Con- 

nao^t 

United States 

‘1.2 

1.7 

8 0.8 

m 

ao 

9.7 


1.1 

1.5 

8 1.1 

3.7 

8.0 

11.7 

New Hampshire 

.9 

1.2 

8.8 

2.9 

4.6 

7.5 

Vermont 

.7 

.5 

.7 

1.9 

3.2 

5.1 

Massachusetts 

.5 

.5 

.3 

1.3 

2.6 

3.9 

Rhode Island 

.4 

.1 

.3 

.8 

2.0 

2.8 

Connecticut 

.2 

.3 

.6 

1. 1 

1.8 

2.9 

New York 

1.2 

1.3 

.5 

3,0 

5.1 

8.1 

New Jersey * 

1.2 

1.5 

.5 

3.2 

6.3 

9.5 

Pennsylvania 

1.2 

1.8 

.5 

3.5 

11.0 

14.5 

Delaware * 

1.9 

2.6 

.9 

5.4 

6.3 

11.7 

Maryland 

2.3 

3.0 

1.2 

6.5 

5.8 

12.3 

Kentucky and Tennessee * 

1.7 

2.4 

1.1 

5.2 

7.0 

12.2 


»1.6 

2.6 

8 1.3 

5.5 

6.2 

11.7 

North Carolina 

1.6 

8 2.3 

1.5 

5.4 

5.7 

11. 1 

South Carolina 

1.1 

2.5 

.8 

4.4 

9.4 

13.8 

Georgia ^ 

.8 

2.6 

.4 

3.8 

11.5 

15.3 


1 Or more. 

2 Or 

a Estimates based on both regional and local oconnenoes of names. 

« Kot of spedfle record. Ilstimetes derived from consideration of trends locally. 





















Chafbeb VII 


GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 1790 AMERICA 

The proportion of Germans in the American population has been more ade- 
Quat^y recognized than that of the Scotch or Irish, since their language usu- 
ally distinguished them even to the third and fourth generation. Seldom reck- 
oned more than 10 per cent, the estimate in CPG is 5.6 per cent, and some- 
where between these figures their true measure lies. 

Germany in the eighteenth century was merely a geographical expression; 
therefore German stock is here defined as Teutonic other than Dutch or Scan- 
dinavian— -eauivalent to German-speaking people. 

Germans are mentioned as accompanying John Smith’s party to Virginia, 
and there were representatives of the stock in the early settlements of Dutch 
and Swedes. An important date in the history of migration is 1683, when 
the first shipload of Germans landed, coming in the Coftcord, commonly called 
the Mayflower of the Germans. Thereafter they began to appear in substan- 
tial numbers in several of the States. 

The stock had its principal numbers in Pennsylvania, where Germans were 
so niunerous that Pennsylvania Dut<fii ” {Deutaoh) is an expression familiar 
to every American. Even before the middle of the eighteenth century Ger- 
mans were estimated by certain well-informed observers to constitute a third 
of the population of the State. Beginning with 1710, New York also received 
settlements of Germans. New Jersey shortly had numbers of them in Hunter- 
don, Somerset, and Morris Counties. Delaware received but few. In Mary- 
land the infiltration began in the sev^teenth century, but the main current 
was from the Pennsylvania settlements and reached the State in its western 
counties. In Virginia there were Germans early in the eighteenth century, but 
the principal number came in the tide from Pennsylvania in the second quarter 
of the century. The Oarolinas also received numerous descendants of the 
Pennsylvania Germ^s, mainly after 1750, and had substantial immigration 
direct to the coast In general, the Germans in South Carolina came to the 
coast, while those in North Carolina were progeny of Pennsylvania settlers. 
IThese migrating sons ultimately became numerous on the Yadkin and the Ca- 
tawba. Germans in Georgia became conspicuous after the settlement of the 
Austrian Salzburgers in 1734. 

In New England the stock was not especially numerous, but there were set- 
tlements after 1741. The names of Frankfort, Dresden, and Bremen in Maine, 
and Adams, Bernardston, and Leyden in Massachusetts are some of the early 
locations in these States. In New England records it is difiSicult to detect the 
descendants of Germans by their names; but ffom New York southward the 
Germans regularly constituted substantial proportions of the population, and 
even though many names were changed, their contribution to the nomenclature 
is measureable. 

SPECIAL PBOBLEMS AND ADAPTATIONS OP PEOCXDtfBE 

Each of these studies involves special problems, and in none is it possible 
to make an ideal application of the system of distinctive names. The measure- 
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ment of German stock, in 1790 on the basis of its name uses also presents its 
own difficulties. One of these is lack of data on the frequencies of names in 
the European area. Another is evident variability of usage which makes 
it laborious to restore the picture of nomenclatural conditions among the 
immigrants. A third is the scant representation of the stock in New England. 
These are overcome by the correlation of data from many sources and the 
combination of other methods with the distinctive name system. 

Because of the numerous modifications to which German nomenclature was 
subject when it played but a small part in the American mixture, the applica- 
tion of the study of distinctive names is limited to the States where the stock 
was well represented. And, because this inquiry is mainly concerned with 
refinement in rating a contribution of fairly well known degree, more than 
usual attention is given to criticism of the nomenclatural readings in the light 
of history and other synthesis. 

The distinctive name system as developed here shows emphasis on steps 4, 
7, and 8, which, as set forth in Chapter IV, are concerned, respectively, with 
determination of ultimate distinctiveness, interpretation of frequency ratios, 
and general coordination and criticism. The study of ultimate distinctiveness 
involves attention to the controls on changes of name and to the minute 
details of these changes. The lack of statistical information corresponding 
to that of the registrars on original foequencies prevents a direct study of 
recurrences, and frequency ratios are therefore interpreted from a basic 
estimate of absolute numbers in Pennsylvania. The American distribution 
of bearers of the names selected for study can be Interpreted as well by com- 
parison with conditions in the Keystone State, where the stock had its center, 
as It could by comparison with conditions in Europe, and perhaps better! 
This is because the usage of even the most distinctiv^y German appellations 
dwindled under the influence of Americanization and because the regional 
and factional a^ects of the migration were probably quite as complicated 
as those of the Irish. The study is favored by the facts that the stock largely 
entered through a Province which recorded the arrivals and that the great 
body remained in a limited area. 


OUniNB OF INQUIET 


From the Peimsylvaiiia Oath of AMegianee record* a list of approximately 
200 leading names, borne by “foreigners,” was abstracted, and 68 dlstinctlye 
German names selected by comparing the list with sehednles of British. Dutch 
and French usages, these indicators being regarded as key name, for natural 
^upings of German nomenclature. Their definition proved ava^ Hng because 
German authorities discuss etymological connections rather ttian freouency 
distinctions, and because many original groups were disrupted by Amerlcanl- 


A search of the Pennsylvania census with the object of Identi^lng 
names properly assignable to the 68 groups disclosed that their bearers had 
numbers In that State and also that there was material dl- 
verrt^ in the form or spdllng employed. These 63 groups of names were 
found to account for about 8,400 entries among the 74,500 listings for ha .rif, 
of f^mes in tte Pennsylvania census, and to average 11 
mustratton of tte (Mverslty which was encountered is provided by the Schultg 
group, which showed 71 entries. Including the following: ShuMg, 27; BOwlte, 


‘Pennsylvania Archives, series 2, toL 17. 
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6; SMLtt 2; Shiltg, 2; Sholes, 2; 8holts, 5; 8holtz, 4; 8h(yiilt$, 4; 8houltz, 3; 
8hult8f 3 ; 8hule, 3 ; and also single entries for 11 other forms. 

After examining the occurrences of these 63 groups in Pennsylvania, I 
questioned the advisability of continuing the study with all of these names as 
indicators. It was seen that the occurrence of these names, as a class, was 
so great that the time available would scarcely permit tracing them in the 
other records. It also appeared that some of the groups had such diversity 
of content as to make their further identification unnecessarily laborious and 
that some were so little used as to interfere with their validity as indicators. 
In spite of the fact that these groups averaged over 50 entries, there were some 
among them which found but few bearers in Pennsylvania ; for example, Saum 
9 and 8pie88 8. It was finally decided to rate the names on the basis of their 
number of entries and simplicity of content, and to continue the study with 
82 of the groups thus specially selected. These accounted for about 2,300 
heads of families in Pennsylvania, or an average of 72 apiece. 

It appeared at the time that the effectiveness of the inquiry would be fur- 
thered by eliminating the names showing paucity of entries in the Pennsyl- 
vania census, but it later developed that scant use in Pennsylvania was caused 
mainly by the bearers of the names moving on to other localities. It was also 
found that some of the names which promised to be particularly good indica- 
tors because of their numbers in this one census were actually rather peculiar 
to the Pennsylvania stream of migration. Although further observations were 
confined to the 32 selected names, it was necessary later to subclassify them 
and make certain adjustments of preliminary findings based on the occur- 
rences of those among them which were demonstrably in common use by all 
Germans whatever their port of arrivaL The appraisals finally obtained make 
allowance for the special factors of secondary migration and Pennsylvania 
peculiarities which presented questions at this point of the procedure. 

The next step was to determine the distribution of bearers of these 32 
groups of names in the States of record where German infiuence on nomen- 
clature was apparent. The entries noted for these names in the censuses of 
New York, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina were 
used to measure the numbers of Germans in these indexes relative to those 
in Pennsylvania. The readings immediately obtained from the average oc- 
currences, expressed as medians, were that German dements in these indexes 
bore the following percentage relations to the German element in the Penn- 
sylvania index: New York, 12.0; Maryland, 15.4; Virginia, 8.7; North Caro- 
lina, 5.4; South Carolina, 2.6. 

Subclassification of the 32 names according to the degree of accuracy pos- 
sible in definition of the sumouns disclosed that where the stock was several 
generations removed from immigration, some of the names showed weakness 
due to radical changes. Comparison of the characteristics of the several 
sumouns disclosed that those which might give way to other names in mixed 
populations averaged less use in Virginia and North Carolina than the full 
list of indicators. These names and their usual successors (whmi these ex- 
treme changes occur) are as follows : BoGhmant Btmrnan; Oerl>er, Caroer, and 
Tunner; Jaeger^ Etmter; 8dh,a^er, BUepherd; Bcimeider, Taylor; Zimnerman, 
Carpenter. Adjusting the readings of these names indicated that the rating of 
the German element in the Virginia index should be raised from 8.7 to 9.5 and 
the North Carolina rating from 5.4 to 6.5 per cent of the element indexed in 
Pennsylvania. These adjustments were anticipated by general study of change 
of name. 

118640-^2 18 
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These percentages were converted into numbers by establishing a basic 
number in Pennsylvania. Examination of various data concerning the propor- 
tion of Germans in the Pennsylvania population — estimated at about a third 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century — revealed that the stock attained 
its highest measure there about 1760, constituting more than a third of the 
Province’s population then and for some time afterward, but with a decline 
in ratio after this date caused partly by reduced immigration and partly by 
overflow to the south at a rate greater than other stocks in the Pennsylvania 
population. These circumstances are found to have reproduced the one-third 
ratio at about 1790. Computing the number of Germans in Pennsylvania on 
this basis gives the numerical equivalent of the stock as 140,983, and German 
heads of families in the State index as 24,837. 

The percentages based on relative local occurrence of the 32 names, applied 
to this numerical base in Pennsylvania, gave the following percentages for 
German contributions : New York, 6.5 ; Maryland, 11.7 ; Virginia, 6.3 ; North 
Carolina, 3.1 ; South Carolina, 2.5. Combining these estimates with Nelson’s 9.2 
per cent for New Jersey,* and with estimates for the New England States and 
Delaware based on revision of those in CPO, gave a minimum measure of 8.1 
per cent as German stock, or approximately 258,000 in a total white population 
of 3,172,444. Minimum, because much of the stock was derived independently 
of Pennsylvania, and some from different antecedents, and a possible under- 
statement is occasioned by the use of some indicators peculiar to Pennsylvania. 
German settlers in Pennsylvania were of diverse origin, but in New York and 
the extreme south different balances of antecedents obtained. Comparison of 
details in the above estimate with findings of various historians summarized by 
Faust * confirmed the necessity of revision for areas which received immigration 
independently of Pennsylvania. This was accomplished by another subclassi- 
fication of indicators followed by interpretation of occurrence measures of 12 
names having most regular distribution, and hence, presumably, most nearly 
uniform usage by all groups of German immigrants. 

Colonial German usage reveals the following 12 surnouns particularly 
characteristic and generally used: OhriBt, Comrade, Ernst, Hoff, Euber, Keyser, 
Kolb, Kuhn (with Kuntss), Lentz, 8dh4itfer, Schneider, and Zimmerman. These 
names were important enough in Pennsylvania to account for more than 5 per 
cent of its estimated German population. Their relative occurrence in Mary- 
land and Virginia, where German population was chiefly by migration from 
Pennsylvania, was practically the same as that of the other indicators, yet 
their prevalence in New York and the Oarolinas was considerably higher. 
Although not important enough to constitute a base for a schedule of distribu- 
tion of the stock, their ratios for New York and the extreme south are of 
such significance that they dictate adjustm^t of preliminary findings. This 
results in an estimate of 8.7 per cent for total German stock in the population. 

EVXDSSN’Oi! ON IMMiaUANT GESMAN NOHENCLATtJBI} 

German authorities usually refer to the relative importance of names of 
the period, thus revealing something of tiie structure of nomenclature when 
Germans began coming to America; but their emphaais on etymology gives 
the impression that German nomenclature consisted of a comparatively few 
great complex name groups. Heintze gave unusual attention to grouping, 
in his Deutschen FanUUennamen, basing his codification on military rosters, 
but he did not show tables of the occurrences which guided him, 

K». 119-121. 

» Faust, Albert B. The German Element In the United States. 3d ed., New York, 1927. 
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Hence the first essential in measuring German contributions is to learn what 
name forms German emigrants favored and what supplementary forms sup- 
ported them. The names of foreigners arriving in Pennsylvania, as recorded 
in the Pennsylvania Oath of Allegiance record,* were chosen as the basic source 
of information because of the activity of the port of Philadelphia during the 
eighteenth century and the lack of consistent records for other ports. This 
record establishes a list of important name forms with usage predominantly 
German, from which may be selected a list of definite outstanding groups prac- 
tically limited to forms peculiar to German-speaking people. 

While it is questioned whether the nomenclature of the mass of German 
arrivals in Pennsylvania was typical of the general German migration— and 
it could have been of normal pattern in general structure and use of leading 
names only if the Pennsylvania migration had practically the same back- 
ground as that of the whole movement— yet the Pennsylvania record may be 
considered representative of immigrant non-British nomenclature in its first 
stage of Americanization. Previous investigators have pointed out repetitions 
and garbled entries, and Bupp” and Kuhns* note diverse spellings, but these 
do not detract from the value of the Oath of Allegiance as a schedule of leading 
names and name groups in the German migration. So many individuals are 
listed that duplication and irregularities in recording members of families other 
than the heads are of slight importance, and diversities in spelling help rather 
than hinder in the search for derivatives, since several spellings of the same sur- 
name indicate original variability leading to American variability and hence 
contribute to the study of sumouns. 

PKNETBATING THE DISGUISE 07 MIXED LISTS 

The s^ection of immediately distinctiye German names was accomplished by 
aiiTniTiflHng those names in the Oath of Allegiance which were actually used by 
persons other than Germans. The schedule of names not immediately distinctive 
may be derived from the sets of eliminations later presented. 

After establi^lng the originally distinctive groups, it remained to find which 
maintained their integrity in America. The answer came from a study of their 
reaction to social and linguistic infiuences in the New World, and a consideration 
of general principles of modification of non-British names. The problem was 
to select names of such inherent German characteristics that American infiuence 
would not have obscured the root forms. To give the readers an illustration 
of the problem, a list of names of moderately common occurrence in the Pennsyl- 
vania Oath of Allegimoe record— names a degree less common than those used 
in this study— is shown in Appendix II. Study of this list diows some names 
shared by Tnngiigh and some listed in thdlr English forms. Their original forms 
and their companion names, brought into the new American nomenclature and 
under the dominance of British nomenclature, are to be studied. Some are 
badly spelled, and the diflfllculty of learning what these sp^lings disclose of their 
evolution and what original forms they symbolize may be gathered by perusing 
the parallel columns in the second part of Appendix I, giving Kuhns’s illustra- 
tion of the processes of Americanization of German names. 

^ Names of Foreigners Who Took the Oath of Allegiance to the Province and State of 
Peimsylvania, 1727-1775, with the Foreign Arrivals, 1786-1808. Pennsylvania Archives, 
series 2, voL 17, Harrisburg, 1892. (Indnsion of arrivals to 1808 wiU not prove a 
defect in the present study unless there was marked change in the r^onal origins of 
the immigrants after 1790.) 

« Rupp, I. D., Collection of 80,000 Namea, etc., pp. 1-3. 

« Kuhns, L. Oscar, The Cferman and Sides Settlements of Colodal Pennsylvania, New 
York, 1901. 
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The search for groups ultimately distinctlye of German origin is guided by 
the question of what became of original German nomenclature as its structural 
units settled down into the complex American nomenclature. This involves 
three elementary considerations — ^the variety of forms in American nomencla- 
ture succeeding the original German clusters, the degree of similarity of Ger- 
man names to others possible without confounding them in the reconstruction 
of the mixed American nomenclature, and the content of German groups which 
remained independent after adjustment to American conditions. 

FUimAMENTAI.S IN NOMENCLATUBAl EVOLUTION 

Individuals hold appellations by the dictates of society. Specific families 
have particular names because these names are among the few available for 
them under the limitations of the surname system. Specific groups of people 
likewise find their nomenclature controlled by limitations rooted in their ante- 
cedents and their folkways. Thus different societies develop their own systems 
of nomenclature with characteristic features respecting forms employed, 
measures of use and relationships in forms and frequencies ; and stocks among 
them, such as the colonial Germans among the other Americans, are carried 
in an evolutionary current Only in a sense did the families of the eighteenth 
century direct the modification or stabilization of their own names. True, sur- 
names are functions of families, for surnames are normally designations trans- 
mitted from fathers to sons. Yet this is only partially true, for the fathers 
did not obtain them by choice and the father-and-son relationship is soon com- 
plicated by the passage of generations involving uncles and cousins. It is 
more accurate to say that surname nomenclature is a function of society. 

Fundamental social differences determine the structural arrangements of 
European nomenclature. Names are terms in which a society defines itself, 
and they arrange themselves in clusters whidi become the units in the nomen- 
clatural structure and which vary in their conformation according to the 
definiteness of the concepts which they express. They also vary as folk- 
philosophy dianges. Samples of the nom^datui^ transmitted by migration 
to the New World are only weakly supported by old philosophies, for on arrival 
the immi grants* names begin to undergo modifications to bring them into align- 
ment with diaracteristics of the new society. But these evolutionary dianges 
are dow and many of the original characteristics are long apparent; hence 
names afford a sound basis of measurement for contributions of national stocks 
to America. 

Where people of different origins mingle in a new environment, a new nomen- 
clature gradually develops out of the composite of names, and its structure 
tends to be modeled on the lines of the dominant nomenclature in that com- 
posite. The pressure on original groupings results in stress, strain, and even 
disintegration, and a new structure is evolved, such as that in the United 
States in 1790; some of the name groups even then have nearly their original 
conformation, others but hint of it Perspective on American changes in Ger- 
man name groups is afforded in the abstract from Kuhns*s study. (Appen- 
dix I.)’ 

A foreign stock finding itself, as did the Germans, a minority in a new land 
maintains its nomenclature only to the degree that it mundates new concepts. 
Namings not distinctive are drawn into a classification already developed in 


» Kn hTiB usually shows only one American form for a German, oiigtnal, but there are 
variants In both columns : German names with variants succeeded by diverse 
forms, ms record of American forms for German names was drawn from current 
records and sometimes notes changes that occurred after 1790 . 
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tli6 116 W country, and tlie stable names are only those which show, with sonoie 
regard for significance, a skeletal form which is favorably different. 

Before standards for stability can be established, controls on the forces for 
change must be determined. Considered singly, these forces are almost incom- 
pr^ensible, but coordination makes it possible to distinguish those which dis- 
rupt original groups. The principal coordinations of these forces for change 
are here designated controls, and there are two controls on evolution of nomen- 
clature in the United States. One is social, relates to the use of names as 
such ^tools for designating people — and produces imitative dhanges; the other 
is linguistic, relates to the use of nam^ as terms in the language, and produces 
adaptive changes. These controls are characterized rather fully in Appen- 
dix III. 

The social control on evolution until 1T90 was almost entirely responsible for 
the development of new groupings. The linguistic control produced many new 
forms without radically affecting the structure of minority nomenclatures and 
may be almost disregarded in determining ultimate distinctiveness. In this 
work, the problem has been to determine which groups could withstand the 
forces for change operating under social controL This control functions 
through confusion of names. 

Difficulty in differentiating names in the effort to classify them by origins 
but refiects the confusion among the people living where these names were 
prevalent in the American Colonies in 1790. Confusion causes minor differ- 
ences to disappear. Similarities of form almost invariably lead to changes by 
analogy, commonly to blending of name groups and to reorganization of 
structure, whereas similarities of significance have limited influence; their 
relative importance in fostering association of names and resultant blending 
of groups is discussed in Appendix IIL Dissimilarities fundamental to dis- 
tinctiveness must have been sufficiently marked to have been recognized by 
eighteenth century Americans. 

THE PEXNSXLVArnA OATH OF AXLEUEANGE BEGOSD 

Determination of distinctive German names was based on elimination of all 
German groups containing forms recognized by Americans of that period as 
clos^y similar to those already in use there by people of other origins. From 
the entries of foreign arrivals in Pennsylvania was compiled a list of names of 
substantial repetition. From this were eliminated an whose original or 
American usage is not readily distinguished from English, other British, Dutch, 
French, and French-Canadian. 

Common names were specified as those having entries of more than two lines 
in the index to the Pennsylvania Oath of Allegiance record, the first line 
ordinarily containing eight page references and the second line nine. The 
abstract thus generally includes names having more than 18 references. Had 
it not been for irregularities in spelling and in the set-up of the index, these 
leading names would have been defined by a fixed minimum of entries; dei^ite 
these drawbacks, however, this abstract is a good working schedule of leading 
names borne by foreigners. 

The abstract distinguished diverse fellings accepted as ** names”; and, if 
they stood the tests for distinctiveness, accepted as designations of sumouns. 
These spellings are neither original nor final Americanized forms, but ordinarily 
somewhat garbled versions of the European forms. But while some spellings 
are free interpretations of the originals, it is remarkable that there was such 
general consistency in the entries that even names most distorted are larg^ 
represented by some one spelling. These names were used as symbols to guide 
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in tracing the important groups of names later discussed; they may be com- 
pared with those only moderately common, listed in Appendix n, in which 
wiU be seen variants of the outstanding forms, later reunited by grouping with 
the hey forms. 

This abstract established a list of 198 leading names among those in the 
Pennsylvania record of arrivals. Comparison with British, Dutch, and French 
usages eliminated, re^ctively, 98, 19, and 14 names, leaving 67 clearly German, 
four of which undergo combination as variants or resemblants of others, re- 
sulting in a schedule of 63 distinctive German name groups. The tests by 
comparison are detailed in the next section. 

SPBCQDBTGATION OF DISTENCanVl!] GEBSCAN NAMES BY ELIMINATION 

Comparison with British usage eliminated from the 198 names those with 
forms similar to British names of more than rare use, determining German 
names superficially difierent from those natural to British immigration. For 
example, the names Arnold, Beck, Chinter, Horn, Jacol, Lang, May, Mayer, 
Nagle, Thomae, Walter, and Winter can not be used as indicative of German 
origin, since they are also British. The Oath of Allegiance names were checked 
against Guppy’s list of names native to one or more English countries, against 
Matheson’s record of usages in Ireland, and against Giles’s Directory of Scot- 
land, and aU names identical with or closely similar to English, Irish, or 
Scotch names, including all names given British spellings by the Philadelphia 
port recorders, were excluded. 

Table 58 shows names excluded on account of apparent confusion with 
British-American usage; this is a working statement of bases of exclusion and 
not a complete survey of related British usages. Column 1 shows the spellings 
appearing in the Pennsylvania index. Column 2 contains notes on British 
usages which prevent retention of these names as distinctiv^y German. 
Column 2 usually notes only English usage of names closely similar to English, 
since exclusion was made first on this basis without reference to other British 
usage; but the application of the designation British is not to be construed 
as implying that those designated English were not borne by other British; 
in a number of instances names are noted as not normally Implying 

they are not characteristic of the English frequency pattern. 

Table SS,—Liat of names in common use hy ** foreigners ” arriving in Penn- 
sylvcmia which are mi readUy distinguished as nonrBriUsh 

First exclusion to work toward determination of distinctively German names. 

Authorities for notes on British usage : 

(1) H. B. Guppy, Somes of FarrUly Names in Great Britain, London, 1890. 

(2) Robert E. Matheson, Report on Surnames in Ireland; originally in the 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Registrar General for Ireland, Dublin, 
1893, reprinted, Dublin, 1909. ' 

(3) Arthur Giles, editor, The County Directory of Scotland, twelfth issue, 
Edinburgh, 1902. 


Names of foreigners Notes on Brltl^ 

Adam British, Adams. 

Andres British, Andrews, Enders. 

Arnold.... ........ An EngKgh name. 

Bach A rare English name; English, Brook, Brooke. 

Bauman.......... En^sh, Bowman. 

Bauer End^, Bower, Bowers. 

Beck An English name. 

Bender Commonly became Painter, an English name. 

Bemhart Scotch, Insh, Bernard. 
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Names of foreigners Notes on Britidi usage 

Beyer,. English, Bowyer; Scotch, Byers, Byres. 

Bischoff English, Bishop. 

Bowman An En^sh nam^ intended for Bauman, etc. 

Brandt Eng^h, Brand, Braund. 

Brown — . British name; intended for Braun, etc. 

Buch Book is not normally British; English, Buck. 

Bucher English, Booker. 

Busch. En^h, Bush. 

Christian An msh name; English, Christy; Scotch, Christie. 

Eberhart En^sh, Evere^ Everitt, Evered, Evershed; Scotch, 

Ewart; Irish, Everts; French, Evrard. 

Eberle English, Evelei^, Evdy. 

Ebert See Eberhart. 

Fischer En^sh, Fisher. 

Franck English, Frank, Franks. 

Frey English, Fry. 

Fuchs En^sh, Fox. 

George AnEnglish name. 

Gerhard English, Gerrard. 

Graff EnglM, Graves, Greaves, Grove, Groves. 

Grubb En^h, Grove. 

Gunter An English name. 

Guth EMlish, Goode; Irish, Good; Scotch, Guthrie. Note. — 

Commonly translated as Good. See distribution of 
Good, CPG, p. 242. 

Haas.. - English, Hayes, Hays. 

Hahn English, Haine, Hayne. 

Haller English, Helleir, Heler. 

Hammer English, Hamar, Hamer. 

Harte English, Hart. 

Heintz Englidi, Hind; Irish, Hynes, Hinds. 

Henrick British, Henderson; Scotch, Irish, Hendrick. 

Hess English, Hayes, Hays. 

Heyl - British, Hill; English, Hale, Heal. 

Hoch English, Hodge, Houch, Hook. 

Horn An English name. 

Jacob English, Jacob, Jacobs. 

Jung Britisl^ Young. 

Hem Irish, Kearns. 

Klein Scotch, and Irish, Clyne. 

Koch British, Cook, Cox. 

KSnigh British, King. 

Kohl English, Cole. 

Kohler English, Collier, see CPG under Coller, Collier, Kayler, 

and Keder. 

Krauss English, Cross, Creese, Craze. 

Lang British, Loi^; Scotch, Lang. 

Leonardt English, Leonard. 

Lorentz English, Lawrence. 

Martin Cosmopolitan. 

May An English name. 

jEnglish, Mayer, Mayor; British, Myers. 

Mi^d-”IIIII— I British. Mitchdl. ^ j xt n * 

Muiftr A British name; mtended for Mudler and Moeller, etc. 

Mdller'IIII— British, Miller. 

Mohr British, Moore. 

Mtiller — British, Miller. 

Nagle An Irish name. 

Neuman - En^sh, Newman. 

Peters - An English name. 

Petry.^ Scotch, Petrie. 

Pfeiffer English, Piper. 

Rdch English, Bich. 

Rdchert - British, Richards. 
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Names of foreigners Notes on British usage 

Roth English, Wroth, Roads, Rhoades, Rhodes, Rood, Root. 

ichdl jlrish, Shiels, Shells and Shelly; Scotch, Shiell. 

Schenck Scotch, Shanks. 

Scherer Scotch and Irish, Shearer. 

Schmidt British, Smith. 

Schncdl English, Snell. 

Schreiber English, Scrivene^ Dutch, Schryver. 

Simon English, Simons, Simmons. 

Smith Intended for Schmidt, Schmitt, etc. 

Sommer English, Summers. 

Stahl English, Steel. 

Stein English, Stone, Stones, Staines. 

Stephen English, Stephens, Stevens. 

Thomas A Cambrian name. 

Vo^ English, Vooght. 

Vojck English, Foulke, Fowke. 

Walter English, Walter, Walters. 

Waltz Irish, Walsh. 

Weber English, Webbe^ Weaver. 

Weil English, Wiles; Scotch, Wylie. 

Weiss English, Wise, White, Vyse. 

Werner English, Warner. 

Winter An English name. 

Wirth English, Worth. 

Weidman English, Whiteman. 

Wilhelm English, Williams. 

Wolff Wolf is cosmopolitan, though seldom British; Irish, 

Woulfe. 


Elimination of names shared with the Dutch was based on comparison with 
records of the principal colonies in New Netherland, which demonstrate 
standards of Dutch usage because there were scarcely any other Dutch in the 
country. These Dutch had a variable nomenclature * for about two generations, 
flbaally developing surnames peculiar to themselves. The most important of* 
the New Netherland records is the marriage record of the Reformed Dutch 
Cftiurch of New York which shows the national origin of a large proportion of 
its entries. 

Table 59 shows names, remaining after the British elimination, subject to 
confusion with variants of names used by the Dutch. Among the eliminations 
are those of Schott, and Sohimbaleer; Mathias, because of Dutch 

usage and because its Biblical root probably fostered confusion of its variants 
with diverse names of the same root: Schott and Sohumaker, because of Dutch 
names similar in form though differently pronounced. 


TAsxm 59.— Ifisf of names in common use hy “ foreigners ” orrMng in PennsyTr 
mnia providing no clear indication of German origin in distmction from 
Dutch, 


Second exclusion to work toward determination of distinctively German 
names. 

Authorities for notes on Dutch usage: 

Genealogical and Biographical Society, Collections, VoL I. 
Marriages from 1639 to 1801 in the R^ormed Dutch Church, New York, 
JN* ^*9 lo90* 

W Pearson, Jonathan, Ciontribntlons for the Genealogies of the First 
Ancient Ooim^ of Albany, from 1630 to 1800, Albany, 1872. 

(8) Peuson and later A. J. P. van Laer, Early Becords of the City and 
County of Albany, etc., 1666-1676, Albany. 1860, It 


* Pearson, Oenealogiet of .. . J.Vbauv, Intiodnetlon. 
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(4) Be^en, Tennis Register in alphabetical order of the Early Settlers 
of Kings County, Long Island, New York, N. Y., 1881. 

(5) Hoes, R. R., Baptismal and Marriage Records of the Old Dutch Church 
of Kingston, N. Y., 1660-1810, New Yor^ 1891. 


Names of foreigners Notes on Dntch usage 

Becker A Dutch name, as were also Bekker and Backer. 

Berger Burger, Bergen. 

Bogert Bogart, Bogaert. 

Burghart Burger. 

Burger A Dutch name. 

Decker A Dutch name, as were also Dekker and DeDecker. 

Eckert A Dutch name as were also Ekert, Ekkert, and Ecker. 

Frantz Frans, Fransse. 

Friderich Frederickse. 

Hartman A Dutch name. 

Herman A Duteh name, as was also Harman. 

Hoffman Usage probably Dutch, noted in Kings county; Swedish 

Hoppman took this form. 

Mathias Matthyse. 

Merckel Merkel. 

Ritter Ruyter, Ruiter, Ryder, Ridder. 

Schott Schut. 

Schumaker Schoenmaker. 

Schwartz Swart. 

Wetzell Wessel, Weasels. 


Notes on usage other than Dutch: 

Becker is a resemblant of the Anglican Baker. 

Frederick is rarely British, but occasionally Scotch; Frederic was used by 
French Canadians. 

Mathias also became confused with various other names with the root 
« Mathew.” 

Ritter may also be confused with the English Rider and Welsh Ryder. 
Shoemaker, the usual translation for Schumacher, may have been a British 
name of rare use. 


Eliminations for French usage were based on comparison with Dionne’s 
list of French-Canadian names and with a 1914 roster of metropolitan troops 
in the French army. As Dionne does not give frequency measures, exclusions 
were based on his authority only when the French-Canadian names were very 
closely similar to those in the Pennsylvania record. 

The French Army record of 1914 was used as evidence of the French usage, 
because the great number of names listed contribute to a better understanding 
of normal usage than would earlier records with few names. Fifteen listings 
in this roster were deemed indicative of French usage, lesser numbers be- 
tokening only the by-usage resulting from propinquity.® 

Tests for French usage, like those for Briti^ (but not for Dutch), indi- 
cate only possible confusion in American usage; names with substantial 
French usage were not necessarily introduced into America through French 
migration. 

Tabud 60.— jWsf of names in oonmon use ly “ foreigners ” arriving in Pennsyl^ 
vanda providing wo clear evidence of German origins in distinction from 
French, 

Third exclusion to work toward detennination of distinctive German 
names. 

Authorities for notes on Frmich usage. 

Dionne, Origine des Families Oanadiennes-Frangaises, Quebec, 1914. 
Annuaire Official de L’Armde Franoaise, 1914. 


* E^em^s, Josef, ear Erforschung der fra/nedsise'hen FamiUentMxmen, Boxm, 

1910. 
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Names of foreigners. Notes on French usage 

Engel Not uncommon iFrench (A. L'A.). 

Fries Fraise, Freese (Dionne). 

GStz Gets, Goetze (Dionne). 

Gross Gros (Dionne), 

Hauser Hausser (Dionne). 

Keller Not uncommon French (A. L*A.). 

Kieffer Not uncommon French (A. L’A.). 

Lauer Laurier, Laur, Laure (Dionne). 

Lehman Lemaine (Dionne), Lehmann (A. L'A.). 

Maurer Maury (Dionne). 

Metz Motz (Dionne), Metz (A. L’A.). 

Reinhardt Renard (Dionne). 

Sauer Saure (Dionne). 

Wagner Not uncommon French (A. L’A.). 


It will be seen from the above that Engel, Keller, Kieffler, Lehman, Metz, 
and Wagner must be considered French names as well as German. 

Notes on usage other than French ; 

Angel, a common translation for Engel, is not normally British. 

Fries means “ the Frisian ” and had a variety of forms. The Dutch used 
DeVries and Vries and later Fries. 

Goetz may be confused with English Geach and Gedge. 

Gross gained some English use probably for Grose, a Cornish name. 

Keller is also confused with the Scotch Kellar and Irish Kelleher. 

Lauer was often respdled Lower. This is not normally a British name. 

With Wagner, the Dutch Wagenaar needs to be noted. Waggoner is not 
normally British. 

Table 61 shows the 67 distinctive German names compiled through the fore- 
going processes of elimination. 


Table 61. — The 67 prominent names in the Oath of Alleffianoe record of 
arrival for " foreigners ” in Pennsylvania selected hy process of elirnMation 
as distincUmly German 


Albrecht. 

Gerber. 

Lentz. 

Bachman. 

Grim. 

Ludwig. 

Baum. 

Hoff. 

Lutz. 

Baumgardner. 

Huber. 

Metzger. 

Brunner. 

Hummel. 

Moser. 

Christ. 

Jfiger. 

Ott. 

Conrad. 

Jost. 

Rauch. 

Diedrich. 

Kauffman. 

Rudolph. 

Diehl. 

Kesier. 

Schaffer. 

Dietz. 

Keyset. 

Schaub. 

Doll. 

Kolb. 

Schneider. 

Ernst. 

Kramer. 

Senreiner. 

Finck. 

Krafft. 

Schtitz. 

Fritz. 

Kreps. 

Schultz. 

Funck. 

Kuhn. 

Schuman. 

Gebhert. 

Kuntz. 

Schuster. 

Geiger. 

Kurtz. 

Schwaab. 


Schweitzer. 

Seiberth. 

Seitz. 

Seyfert. 

Seyler. 

Snyder. 

Spengler. 

Spiess. 

Stauffer. 

Stumpf. 

Styner. 

XJlrich. 

Vogel, 

Weygandt. 

Ziegler. 

Zimmerman. 


Note.— “Doll is probably mainly for Thai. “Schaffer” for Schaefer, etc. Snyder 
'variant of Schneider. Seiberth and Seyfert are closely related. “ Styner ” is for 


Table 62 is a commentary on some of the sheeted 67 names whose usages 
sometimes confuse recognition of their original forms or seem to refute their 
German origin. 
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Table 62. — 'Notes on usages which may, on occasion, intei^ere with the recogni- 
tion of forms of selected names or deny the imputation of German origin 


Names of foreigners Notes 

Bachman English, Bowman (Bachman may ‘‘arrive” at this 

form via the naive Boughman). 

Conrad Occasionally French. 

Diedrich Was a Dutch given name but not a surname in any of 

the principal Dutch settlements. 

Diehl English Dale, Deeley. 

Doll Possibly some Dutch use (Kingston ) ; French-Canadian, 

DoUe. 

Finck English, Finch. 

Fritz English, Frith; French-Canadian, Friche. 

Gebhert Scotch, Gebbie. 

’ Gerber French-Canadian, Gerbert. 

Hoff English, Hough.i 

Huber English, Hooper, Hopper; French-Canadian, Hubert. 

Hummel English, Humble. 

J§,ger English, Jagger; Irish, Jagoe. 

Jost Dutch, Joosten, occasionally Joost. 

Kauffman Occasionally French. 

Kolb English, Cobb. 

Kramer French-Canadian, Cremer. 

Kreps English, Crisp. 

Kuhn Irish, Cooney. 

Kuntz Occasionally French. 

Kurtz English, Curtis. 

Lentz Dutch, Lent, van Lent. 

Metzger Dutch, Metselaer. 

Moser French, MossA 

Ott Dutch, Otten, Otte. 

Rauch Irish, French, Roche; French-Canadian, Rauque; 

English Rook. 

Rudolph English, Randolph. 

Schaffer - Shaver is not normally British; French-Canadian, 

Schappert. 

Schneider-- Occasionally French, and Snider and Snyder, occasion- 

ally Dutch. 

Schiitz Dutch, Schaets. 

Schultz Occasionally French. Also has Swedish use abroad. 

Schweitzer Irish, Switzer (rare). 

Stauffer Stover is not normally British. 

Zimmerman Dutch, Timmerman; Zimmerman occasionally French. 


iThe oonfluence of Hoff and Hough is discussed in Chapter II. ^off Is ad^sedly 
retain^ here as ordinarily Gherman from New York south. 

DEEINmON OF niSTENCriVB GBOXJPS 

AffAr the list of distinctive names was established, consideration was given 
to its significance as a specimen of German nomenclature becoming German- 
American. 

Each name is representative of a group yet to be defined, and the first task 
is to define these groups in original German nomenclature. This has to be by 
compilation of sundry data, for information is incomplete. WhUe there are 
numerous publications on the etymology of German names, there is none on 
relative measures of use nor on natural groupings on which to frame a codifica- 
tion of fornoLS supplementary to outstanding names. 

The problem in defining name groups whose key forms are known is 
that of liTTiifiTig groupings to specific forms and deciding whldh of the uncom- 
mon forms to include. Definition of German groups is a question of how little 
to ihclude rather tbau how much, since etymologists stress ancient r^ations of 
many names only slightly similar. The present classification is based on the 
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principle that with nomenclatural structure continually evolving, groupings can 
be described only as of a given time. The German groups here considered are 
defined as of the time of German emigration, and etymological considerations 
are accepted only when they favor the grouping of names whose similarity was 
recognized by Germans of the eighteenth century. 

Definition of German name groups was begun in the process of noting specific 
forms of independent importance, for high frequency is a guide to clear-cut 
groups, as it tends to prove discontinuity. If no significant usage of intermediate 
forms is found, separate groups are recognized, even though etymology discloses 
ancient connections; for example, the derivation of Albert and Albrecht from 
the same root does not prevent recognition of separate groups under these head- 
ings (one of which is distinctive) because intermediate forms do not appear in 
the usage of immigrants. 

Among the 67 selected names there are three pairs— and KunU, DieM 
and Doll Seiberth and rather distinct in original usage, tending to 

coalesce under American conditions. These must be combined before groups 
can be defined. Another combination is Schneider and Snyder, an instance of 
a large number of entries for practically identical names recorded partly under 
their German and partly under their Americanized form. Combining reduces 
the number of groups to be defined from 67 to 63. 

Defining these 63 groups by determining the limits of variation entitled to 
recognition proceeds fairly readily when based on conditions of time and place. 
For example, Schueter and Suter illustrate the test of time. Schuster comes 
from schuTirSuter, which may be translated “ shoe-tailer,'' acknowledging the 
ancient debt of Schustet- to Suter. But Schuster evolved as an independent 
name several centuries before the German migration to America;^ in this 
study, therefore, the two are considered independent and the distinctive 
Schuster group does not include forms of Suter. 

Other questions inspired by the concern of German authorities with the 
continuity of all nomenclature become insignificant in the light of nonoccur- 
rence of confusing names. The Fritz group affords an example ; there might be 
a theoretical question as to the lines of demarcation between forms properly 
associated with Fritz and those of Frisch, for Fritsch is an intermediate form ; 
but since few, if any, bearers of Frisch seem to have migrated, the question is 
automatically disposed of. Again, it might be questioned how the variants of 
Suber can be differentiated from those of Ober and Safer. Both u and a often 
become o, and b becomes v, v becomes f, and names beginning with vowels occa- 
sionally acquire initial S. But again the difficulty is not met, th&se latter names 
having almost complete nonoccurrence. 

Old World variability has important bearing on the definition of German 
sumouns, for while (sterman nom^(dature of the eighteenth century had a 
fairly modem form, it had dialectical features, and it reflected some of the 
uncertainty arising from emphasis on oral rather than on written usages. 
These antecedent conditions are illustrated by Faust and Brumbaugh" concern- 
ing the record of eighteenth century migration from Bas^ : 

The spelling of the names varies greatly, not only between different sources, 
but also in the same source. ... In the first place variations arise from 
doubling or not doubling of consonants . . . also changes between cTo and 
h, tz and z ; then the interchanges between b and p, especially sb and 

sp, d and t or dt, ff and ph or pf, f and v, d and e or d and e; furthermore, the 
omission or nonommission of n after i in diminutives or otherwise, e. g., KuntzU, 
KuntzUn (Kuntzlein) ; Tsohudi, Tschudy, TschuUn. 


Helntze, Die Deutsdhen FamXlien namen. 

^ Faust aiui Brumbaugh. Xdat ef Swiss SfrUgrants, p. 84. 
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The original variability o£ German nomenclature is hardly stressed enough 
by Kuhns, and in this respect Heintze is a better guide. 

Some of the distinctive German groups are more easily defined than others; 
for example, Fink, Funk, and Rudolph show little variability and promise no 
confusion. But two of the groups formed by combining pairs of indicators — 
Seihert’Seyfert, and DteAI-BoIZ— prove difficult de^ite combination. 

The 8eiberthr8eyfert group shows 38 different forms in Pennsylvania alone, 
ranging alphabetically from Cylert to 8yvert, and including more than one entry 
for each of the following: 8eiJ>ert, 8eif&tt, 8eivert, 8eyJ>ert, 8eyf€rt, 8ey fried, 
Siegried, Siffort, Sigfried, 8ypher. 

The DiehhDoll group, representing the collection of derivatives of such fairly- 
like German names as Diehl, Thai, and Thiel, shows interplay also with some- 
what similar British names, hence is not considered satisfactorily indicative of 
German origins. It illustrates original variability tending to stimulate Ameri- 
can variability, which scarcely needed stimulation. 

Other instances of diversity having apparently sprung not from various 
German forms, but from only one or two, suggest that Americanization until 
1790 tended toward diversity even where there was no particular impetus from 
original variability. 

That there was considerable regularity in the evolution of the name groups is 
shown in Kuhns’s discussion, partly quoted in Appendix I. Nevertheless, 
linguistic developments were sometimes diverted and sometimes delayed, and 
changes by analogy were often more important than norms of phonetic evolu- 
tion. Kuhns’s pairs of German and German-American names are instructive 
of evolutionary trends, but they are not pure couplets recording automatic 
supplanting of one form by another. The main lines of evolution for most 
of the groups were broken by side lines, accelerations and retardations, and 
inevitable exceptions. Again factors of time and place enter; distribution 
of stock, length of time in the new world, association with non-Germans, locali- 
zation of American settlements, dialectic ba<^:grounds — all these color the 
readings. 

DIVEBSITY 07 AMERICAN 70BMS 

German settlements in Pennsylvania were of many local origins, and hence 
displayed differences in name forms and frequencies. Learned “ summarizes 
the outstanding features of these communities whose settlers came mainly 
from an area having roughly the shape of a capital "L” with its an^e in 
the Bhenlsh Palatinate, its stem along the Bhine and its lower bar crossing 
Bavaria, with additions from the lower Bhine, Switzerland, northern Austria, 
and Silesia. Communities of such diverse origin naturally showed inherent 
differences in emphasis on the selected groups and in preferences for particular 
forms within them. Descendants of these people were amalgamated through 
German espansion in America, and the tracing of their name usages would 
follow many lines of migration radiating from these communities and showing 
not only differences consequent on the character of the original name uses 
but individuality in their changes. 

The main movement of German stock southward suggests progressive rela- 
tionshix)S in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Garolinas which migh t 
show fairly regular evolution of names, the modifications of the original forms 
and groupings beginning on the immigrants’ arrival and undergoing successive 
changes as the stock ^read. But the records by States do not show such 
progressive differences. Pennsylvania’s area in colonial times was relativdy 


^ Learned, PenmyVotuUa German DiaHeei, Baltimore, 1889, Pr. I, pp.. 8, 9. 
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SO extensive that many of the name evolutions ran their course within its 
boundaries, a number of diverse forms usually developing side by side with the 
original forms in Pennsylvania, but not elsewhere. The development south- 
ward shows main lines and supplementary lines of evolution, but with few new 
forms and without agreement on Americanized forms. 

The evolutionary trends are illustrated in the Sul>er group which as here 
defined showed 11 forms in the 162 entries in the Pennsylvania record, among 
them being Euler, 71; Eoover, 59; Eover, 11; Hooler, 8 . The original Euler 
was the outstanding form in Pennsylvania, but southward gained only two 
more entries, suggesting that its maintenance in Pennsylvania depended on 
(dose grouping of Germans there. The principal Americanization, Eoover, 
dev^oped in Pennsylvania and was the hey form of its group southward ; only 
one of its important supplements, Eover, is shown in all southern records, in- 
dicating it a secondary Americanized form. Eooler shared importance with 
Eover in Pennsylvania, but gained only one additional entry in Virginia. Of 
the 11 Pennsylvania forms, 6 did not appear in the records of States south- 
ward. Hence the group showed in Pennsylvania both considerable use of the 
original form and also a diversity not matched southward. The Maryland 
census showed entries for 3 of the Pennsylvania forms and single entries for 
3 other forms not in Pennsylvania nor elsewhere; the Virginia record showed 
entries for 4 of the Pennsylvania forms and introduced 1 new form; the 
North Carolina record merely showed entries for 3 of the Penn^lvania forms; 
and the South Carolina record but 2. Analysis of this group therefore suggests 
that much of the diversity of content of the name groups was confined to 
Pennsylvania and that a number of lines of evolution began ended in 
that State. 

Some highly important lines of evolution were not carried southward. For 
example, the Lentz group showed a normal tendency to replace e with a, but 
decided variability of the original termination tz or z, the Americanized forms 
ending in ce, oh, des, dice, die, Us, etc. In Pennsylvania Landis emerged as 
the principal form with 24 entries, supplemented by Landes with 21 entries— a 
division of emphasis occasioned partly by original diversity and partly by Amer- 
icanization — while Lentz showed 10, and Lantz 3. Southward the emphasis 
on Lafir persisted, but Lance, with only six entries in Pennsylvania, became the 
principal America ni zed form with 16 entries in the records of States to the 
south. 

The KuhnrKuntz group was remarkable for its diversity both in Pennsyl- 
vania, where it showed 21 forms with emidiasis on Coon, Coons, Kuhn, and 
Kuntz; and in the Southern States where the Maryland census showed 3 more 
forms, the Virginia record another 6, and the North C^olina record an 
additional 4. 

The spellings in the census records add to the diflOiculties of codification and 
disguise the evidences of original variability and American evolution. The 
orthography of the marshals of the Pennsylvania census was so bad that it 
proves their unfamiliarity with German names. (Only 5 of the 34 assistant 
marsMs for Pennsylvania had names su^esting German ancestry.) Names 
terminating in -man and -mann, were sometimes rendered -mon, reflecrting the 
Pennsylvania broad a. From Zimmermann came Zimmerimm and also Cimer- 
min, Semerrnan, Simiberman, and Zemerman. Other entries Interpreted as 
misspelUngs are Lunch for Lantz; Stifty for Stauffer; Eoof, Eave, and Off for 
Eoff; Kicker (with Qicker) for Geiger; Ghost for dost; Dates and Deeds for 
Dietz. The Schauh group showed 18 varieties, including Shupe, the natural 
Americanization, with five entries, and Soop with six. The spring of Soop 
follows the logic that if initial S is commonly pronounced as Sh, the sound Sh 
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is to be transcribed as R. Misspellings would have weakened the authenticity 
of the census forms even had the names been written by the people who bore 
them, but undoubtedly the marshals’ interpretation added incongruities. 

Despite the factors for diversity, there were also factors for uniformity in 
the development of German names, the main one being that German name 
groups inclined to center about one or two Americanized forms. Another 
was the influence of the Irish, companions of the Germans on the frontier. 
From them the Germans learned English colored by Irish characteristics, and 
whether or not Irish dialect played a part in linguistic control in the evolu- 
tion of German names, it is plain that Irish names influenced the social con- 
trol developing new names for the Germans. One of the most regular adapta- 
tions in the German names was the substitution of gh for eh — ach became augh, 
eoh became igh. Thus Booh became Baugh; Achenbach, AugTienbaugh; Mer- 
booh, Sarbaugh; BrechbvM, BrightUU; changes that had their Inspiration 
apparently in Irish gh as a guttural with pronunciation similar to the German 
oh, as in Dougherty, MoGuUough, UoLaughlin, and McNaughton, In this re- 
spect and others Irish names offered what seemed to be a good English render- 
ing of little understood German elements. 

USAGE OF 63 SUENOUNS IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The 63 distinctive German surnouns accounted for about 3,400 of the 74,500 
entries in the Pennsylvania census, Indicating the importance of the Germans 
in that State, but suggesting by their number that the distribution of the stock 
might be adequat^y measured without using all of them. 

Table 63 compares, in columns 1 and 2, the outstanding forms of these 
names in the Pennsylvania Oath of Allegiance record with their Americanized 
forms in the Pennsylvania census. When two forms represent equal numbers, 
both appear in column 2. Note the convergence of Diehl and Doll on Deal, 
the divergence under Soft allowing Suff equal standing, and the evolution of the 
Seyler-Zeller and the Vogel-Fegely {Jcegeli) groups. The Weygandt group 
includes forms indicating that g was cmiverted into y, which became silent and 
was dropped. Since the list of Indicators was reduced on the basis of the 
Pennsylvania record, and only half of the surnouns were traced to the other 
State records, slight changes in count may be noted for those fully search^. 

Table 63. — Ocourrences of selected German name groups m Pennsylvania, 1790 


[Defined without reference to conditions in other States] 


Outstanding form 

Number of— 

Oath of allegtance 

Pennsylvania census, 1790 

Forms 

Entries 


Albright 

7 

50 

Bachman 

f Bachman 

1 Tifl-n <rhnn art 


54 


Bawm t 

^ 5 

9 

‘RAiim offl.rd nftr 

Bumgarner t 

7 

11 


Bruner 

3 

43 

nhriflt. 

Ciimst 

9 

38 

nrtT11«CI /I 

Conrad 

7 

73 

Diehl - 


20 

101 

Doll 

Dietrich t 

8 

17 

TkiAf.q; 

Dietz t 

16 

42 

17.mr>crf: 

Earnest 

4 

21 

TKtiaV ___ 

Fink- - 

2 

26 

Fritz 

Fritz - — 

10 

54 


t from further study on account of diversity of forms and/oi paucity of entries. 
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Table 63. — OcourreMses of selected German name groups im, PemeylvwriUif 1790 — 

Continued 


Outstanding form 

Number of— 

Oath of allegiance 

Pennsylvania census, 1790 

Forms 

Entries 

Piinok 

Pimk 

1 

1 

1 

43 

30 
58 

25 
35 

50 

26 
162 

51 
37 
97. 

31 
81 

52 

64 
27 
20 

103 

34 

86 

24 
66 
22 
87 
40 

27 

17 

233 

46 

327 

19 
56 
71 

20 
16 
21 

39 

65 

66 

29 

40 

8 

128 

21 

75 

25 

30 
27 
64 
62 

“3,422 

54 

5 

Grfihhfirt _ 

G<ahbfl.rt. ■]• . 

C^iger 


Gerber 

Gerber 

Grim _ _ . _ 

Grim f 

HofF 

/Hoff 

IHuff 

Hummel 

TTiirnTriAl 

Huber 

Huber 

Jaeger 

Yeager _ 

Jost 

VeRtf 

■K’fl.iiffmfl.'n 

‘RTe.ii-PFme.ri 

Kesler 

Kesler 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Kolb 

Culp _ 

■RTraemer 

TTremerf 

KrafiFt _ 

Craft f 

ICreps 

TTrebst _ _ 

' 

IPTiiTit) 

J-Coons 

TTiin+.a 

Kurtz 

Kurtz f 

Lentz 

Landis 

Ludwig 

Ludwig f 

Lutz— 'I 

Lutz 

Metzger 

Metzger f _ 

Moser 

Mos^ 

Ott (including Otto) 

Ott; 

Eauch 

Rudolph 

/Rock t 

\Rugh 

Rudolph 

Schaffer 

Shafer 

Schaub 

Soon f 

Schneider ... 

Snyder 

Schreiner 

ISnyder 

Shreiner ^ 

Schiitz 

Sheets f 

Schultz _ 

Shultz f 

Schuman 

Shuman + 

Schuster 

Shuster 

Schwaab 

Swope f 

Schweitzer 

Switzer 

Seiberth 

Seyfert 

Iseibert + 

Seyler 


Seitz 


Spengler 

Spangler 

Spiess 

Suies t 

Stauffer 

I------ 

Stumpf 


Styner 

Stoner 

UMch 

TTIrifth 

Vogel 

Pecrelv + 

Weygandt 

Weandf 

Ziegler 

Ziegler f 

Zimmerman 

Zimmerman 

Total, 63 groups 


Average per group 


Average per form 
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On account of the extensive use of the 6S groups and the variations in ntunber 
of entries and number of forms, it was decided to cut the list in half, retaining 
the groups which combined frequency with uniformity. A process of scoring in 
terms of frequency versus scarcity and of uniformity versus diversity led to the 
selection of 82 surnouns as prime indicators. 

Scarcity combined with diversity appeared, with reason, to merit disqualifi- 
cation, but scarcity itself is not the defect which it seemed at an earlier stage 
of the investigation. 

Complications in the relation of numbers in the records of arrivals and of 
Pennsylvania population are disclosed by the range in numbers of Pennsylvania 
census entries for groups selected on the basis of frequency in arrivals. Scar- 
city in the Pennsylvania census may indicate late arrival lacking opportunity 
for reproduction, but it may indicate also removal to other States ; frequency 
may indicate early arrival, favorable reproduction, satisfied settlement or pecu- 
liarity to the Pennsylvania stream of migration. This last factor, detected late 
in the investigation, required scrutiny of the merits of the 32 indicators. 

DISTBIBUTION OF 82 SELECTED SUBNOXJNS 

Search for bearers of these S2 name groups was centered in State records 
from New Tork southward, occurreoces in New England being insufficient to 
afford a measure of the German stock. 

Table 64 shows the entries in six States for these 32 names, listed in the 
order of occurrences in Pennsylvania. 


Table 64. — Thirty-two German namergrou^ and the number of entries assignable 
to them in specified State indexes of heads of families^ 1790 

[Oited !n order of cunency in Pennsylvania] 


Group 1 

New 

York 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Mary- 

land 

Virginia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

Schneider 

120 

327 

40 

17 

16 

10 

Schaffer 

72 

233 

44 

29 

13 

6 

Huber 

5 

162 

29 

17 

19 

10 



17 

128 

10 

18 


2 

Kuhn 

91 

105 

37 

17 

16 

16 


1 

97 

4 

29 


4 

mope’'* - 

1 

90 

8 

6 

11 


Lentz 

2 

86 

9 

4 

10 

7 

Keyser 

22 

81 

4 

10 

3 

3 

Styner - - 

4 

76 

19 

2 

7 


Conrad 

16 

73 

10 

10 

10 

2 

Lutz 

2 

66 

6 

4 

3 


Zimmerman 

4 

62 

14 

6 

6 

10 

'RA/thmfi.n ^ 

11 

65 

3 

4 


4 

PpitZr. -- 

22 

64 

3 


2 

4 

Kolb 

2 

62 

6 

3 

3 

11 

Jaeger -r 

8 

61 


3 


1 

AlKrftftht 

2 

60 

4 

1 

21 


Hoff 

24 

60 

8 

13 

13 

14 

Bmimer — 


43 

27 

4 

4 

3 

PiiTiftlr 

5 

43 

12 

12 



ott 

9 

42 

17 

4 


12 

<r1 Ar 


40 

2 

2 



fiftViwAitzftT 

2 

39 

6 

7 


2 

Chri^ 

17 

38 

14 

3 

2 

1 


1 Designated by the principal spelling in the Oath cfAUegiance record. 


11864G--32 ^19 
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Tablb — Thirt^4wo German name-groups and the number of entries assign- 

able to them in specified indexes of heads of famUies, 17S& — Continued 


New 

York 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Mary- 

land 

Virginia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

17 

26 

4 

1 

2 


5 

26 


4 

4 


25 

6 

2 



3 

21 

6 

2 

5 

8 

1 

21 

9 





17 

4 

2 

2 


2 

16 

3 





Finck 

Hummel. 

Gerber.— 

Ernst 

Stumpf. 


Ktumpf 

Rudolph. 

Schuster. 


Group 


In the absence of information about the ratios of original usage, the dis- 
tribution of Geiman stock was measured from the occurrence of the 32 selected 
name groups relative to their numbers in Pennsylvania. This comparison 
avoids the question whether individuals properly belonging to these groups can 
be counted in full strength. Most of these names probably lost usage through 
translation, transliteration, and supersedure by English names; but as changes 
were very active in Pennsylvania, losses were as great there, presumably, as 
elsewhere, and comparability is maintained. Allowance is to be made, however, 
for certain exceptional losses in North Carolina and Virginia and, finally, for 
scarcity of some of these names in New York and the Garolinas suggesting 
peculiarity to the Pennsylvania stream of migration. 

Distribution of Germans in the States from New York southward was studied 
by converting the numbers of bearers of these names in the other State Indexes 
into percentages of their number in Pennsylvania. These percentages are de- 
rived from Table 64 and shown in Table 65. For example, the Schneider 
group i^owed entries as follows: Pennsylvania, 327; New York, 120; Mary- 
land, 40; Virginia, 17; North Carolina, 15; South Carolina, 10; or percentages 
relative to Pennsylvania as follows: New York, 36.7; Maryland, 12.2; Virginia, 
5.2; North Carolina, 4.6; South Carolina, 3.1. 

State averages were obtained as the medians of these percentages, lack of 
conformity causing arithmetic means to be biased by exceptional percentages. 
Medians are gained from arrays of State percentages in order of magnitude, 
being intermediate between the readings of the sixteenth and seventeenth of the 
32 names. For example. New York percentages range from zero to 86.7 ; the 
nearest the middle are 11.6 {Fur^dh) and 12.5 {Schuster), and the median is 
12.0 per cent 

Medians are slightly infiuenced by special problems in the definitions of the 
sumouns; hence the inclusion of a few New York Dutch in the Schneider 
group introduces no bias. Emsi affords an extreme example of the advantage 
of medians: In Virginia the question arises as to whether the Ernst group, 
whose principal American form is Ea/imest, should include people recorded as 
Harness, whose given names disclose them to be Germans. Ernst had the forms 
Amet and Amis— one each in Maryland and South Carolina; and Eamess— 
one in New York ; moreover, German names beginning with a vowel sometimes 
assumed an initial H in Americanization, as HerUmer for Ergheimer. Harness 
may be an odd version of Ernst, or a transliteration of Hamisoh, or even an 
abbreviated translation of Riemenschneider ; but whether these Virginians are 
included in the Earnest group or not the Ernst percentage in Virginia is higher 
than the median, and the_ latter remains unaffected. 

Table 65 shows percentages of the 32 groups in the other State indexes 
r^tive to their percentages in the Pennsylvania index, and gives the median 
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for each of the five specified States, as follows: New York, 12.0; Maryland, 
15.4; Virginia, 8.7; North Carolina, 5.4; South Carolina, 2.6. (It should be 
recalled that the Virginia tax list covered a iwpulation only about half that 
in 1790.) It is noted that names important in the Pennsylvania record of 
arrivals occurred with the greatest consistency in Maryland and Virginia. 


Table 65. — Percentages which the entries for thirty-two German name-groups in 
other indexes constitute of the number in Pennsylvania ind&e. 


Group 

New York 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

Schneider 

36.7 

12.2 

5.2 

4 6 

3. 1 

Schaffer 

30.9 

ia9 

12.4 

5.6 

26 

Huber 

3. 1 

17.9 

10.5 

11.7 

6.2 

pl+.fl.nflpAT _ _ 

13. 3 

7.8 

14 1 


1.6 

Kuhn 

86.7 

35.2 

ia2 

15.2 

15.2 

Trfl.nffTn<i.Ti 

1.0 

4 1 

29.9 


4 1 

■jV/TofiAr 

1. 1 

8.9 

6. 7 

12.2 


Lentz 

2.3 

10.5 

47 

11.6 

a 1 

Keyser 

27.2 

49 

12.3 


a 7 

Styner 

5.3 

25.3 

2.7 

HExl 


Conrad 

21.9 

13,7 

13.7 


2. 7 

Lutz 

3.0 

9. 1 

6. 1 



Zimmerman 

6.5 

22.6 

8.1 

8.1 

16. 1 

"RAffthTnATi 

20. 0 

5.5 

7.3 


7. 3 

Fritz _ _ _ 

40.7 

5.6 


3.7 

7.4 

Kolb 

3.8 

9.6 

5.8 

as 

21.2 

.Ti3.efiror _ 1 

15.7 


5.9 


2. 0 

AlhrAftht 

40 

ao 

2.0 

42 5 


Hoff 

4a 0 

lao 

26.0 

2&0 

2a 6 

PriTnu^T 


62.8 

9.3 

9.3 

7. 0 

Fnnok 

11. 6 

27.9 

27.9 



^trtr 

2.4 

40.5 

9.5 


2a 6 

Sn An <r1 at 


5. 0 

ao 



— — — — — 

81 nh w Ai 1 7 Ar 

5. 1 

15.4 

17.9 


5.1 

Christ 

44 7 

36.8 

7.9 

5.3 

26 

Finck 

65. 4 

ia4 

3.8 

7.7 


Humniel 

19. 2 


15.4 

15.4 


/^atHat 


24 0 

ao 



Ernst 

14 3 

2 a 6 

9.5 

23.8 

38.1 

fl+.nmri'f 

4 8 

42.9 

47. 6 



TJn/InlTkTi 


23. 5 

11.8 

11.8 


Schuster 

12.5 

las 




Medians 

12.0 

15.4 

a7 

5,4 

26 


PBOPOBmON OF QEEU&1A17S IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania was the center of German colonization; hence the proportion of 
the sto<* there, on whldi anthoritles agree fairly, affords a basis for calcu- 
lating numbers In the several States where distincttve name uses were signlfl- 
cant. 

Observations and studies of this proportion are summarized by Faust, 
Kuhns, “ and Dlffenderffer." Faust said : " It is difBlcult to estimate the number 
of Germans in Pennsylvania before the Revolution, but an approximation can 
be made far more satisfactorily than for the other Colonies.” He estimated 


» Faust, The German Mlement in the United States, p. 128. 

^ Kuhns, German and Swiss Settlements of OoloniaZ Pennsylvania, pp. 68, 59. 
»DIffenderfEer, The Germm Immigration Mo Pennsylvania TTsrongh the Port of 
pmadedpJvUb, iroa-ms. Chap. IX, pp. 99-108. 
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about 110,000 Germans in Pennsylvania in 1776, slightly less than one-third of 
the Continental Congress estimate of 341,000 persons in Pennsylvania In a total 
of 2,243,000 in the whole country. Faust followed Kuhn’s general reasoning 
and agreed in the estimate, although he added an investigation of emigration 
from the State. DifCenderfCer’s study was more detailed; he estimated one- 
third Germans in Pennsylvania in 1790, and stressed the point that computa- 
tions should include considerable numbers not in the so-called German settle- 
ments, Germans among Swedes, and infiltration before the settlement of Ger- 
mantown in 1683 ; he said that while Germans did not arrive in large numbers 
after the Eevolutionary War, the stock was augmented by 6,000 Hessian de- 
serters from the British forces. These comments are important, since colonial 
national stocks are too commonly appraised on the basis of known groups 
without allowing for more obscure numbers. 

Comparison of these recent studies with contemporary observations reveals 
general agreement in rating the Germans in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century at about one-third of the population of Pennsylvania. Diffenderffer 
noted this: 

There is, however, considerable unanimity in one particular among most of 
the authorities, and that is that the Germans at any and every period between 
1730 and 1790 constituted about one-third of the total population. This state- 
ment is unquestionably correct as we approach the years nearest the Revolu- 
tionary period. 

This ratio was given by Michael Schlatter for 1751, Proud ” (who estimated 
'*a third at least”) for 1770, Benjamin Franklin and Doctor Rui^ for 1776, 
and Bbding*' for 1790. 

There are estimates of two types, those based on contemporary observation 
and those based on subsequent reasoning. The former, even when they agree 
closely, only roughly approximate the measure of Germans; the latter can 
be analyzed. Since in the first quarter of the century Germans were not 
numerous, criticism of these estimates is concerned with examining the ratio’s 
change including questioning whether it rose to a fixed value or not. The 
concept of a constant ratio is waived; there must have been an impossible 
nicety of balance between numbers of arrivals, rate of reproduction, and rate 
of Pennsylvanian emigration to maintain a ratio of one-third Germans in the 
population of Pennsylvania over three-quarters of a century. 

Oalculations of absolute and relative numbers in these estimates do not 
^ow the accord they first promised. The estimate of 110,0()0 Germans com- 
monly construed as one-third of the Pennsylvania population in 1775 really 
indicates a ratio of 36 per cent, since comparison of the Continental Congress 
estimate for 1775 with the 1790 census shows that the Congress overestimated 
the Province’s population by about 10 per cent Faust and Kuhns, therefore, 
support a ratio of more than one-third Germans in the Pennsylvania popula- 
tion at the time of the Revolution. 

A summary appraisal by reasoning is to be divided into three parts, with 
dividing points at 1727 and 1775. Ofilcial records of arrivals were not systemati- 
cally kept until 1727, when a number of authorities agree that Germans in 
Pennsylvania numbered 16,000; Kuhns said German settlers numbered 15,000, 
and with descendants 20,000; DiftenderfEer estimated more than 16,000. Based 
on 15,000 for 1727, the German element of early arrival may be calculated at 
60,000 for 1775, since at that time population is observed to have doubled by 
reproduction in less than 25 years, and to have redoubled in less than 60 years. 

"Proud. RfetOfv of Fennoylvahia, VoL II, pp. 278-275. 

"Bbdlng, BesoTtreOmna der BrSe: AbiheOunff, 
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Between 1727 and 1775, tabulations by Kuhns" and Rupp" indicate that 69,000 
foreigners, mostly German speaking, arrived. A conservative estimate is 
50,000 German arrivals and settlers during this period. The peak years being 
1740-1754, and the mean date of arrival, 1760, they would have constituted a 
population of about 100,000 in 1775. 

These two elements of the stock therefore totaled about 160,000 at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution. But though based on arrivals in Pennsylvania, this 
figure does not represent Pennsylvania population, since many immigrants 
merely passed through that State on migration southward into the valley of 
Virginia, and the numbers remaining in Pennsylvania are determined by 
deducting for this migration. Paust deducted one-third for German removals 
prior to 1775, but relative occurrences of names do not confirm this ratio even 
by 1790; a conservative deduction of one-fourth determines 120,000 Germans 
remaining in Pennsylvania in 1775, constituting an element of 40 per cent 

From 1775 to 1790 the ratio was moving downward. Completion of an 
estimate for 1790 is accomplii^ed by changing viewpoint and establishing a 
curve reflecting the reaction of the ratio to cessation of immigration. 

The highest ratio was attained some time between 1740 and 1760. Contem- 
porary estimates for the decade 1740-1760 show a high average: For 1740 
Stille” said a half; for 1747 Governor Thomas said three-fifths; for 1751 
Schlatter held for a third; for 1752 Seidenstieker “ estimated nine-nineteenths; 
average 48 per cent. As immigration reached its peak in the years 1749 to 1754, 
it was about 1760 when the ratio began to decline definitely. After 1773 the 
only augmenting of the stock was from the settlement of the 5,000 “ Hessians ” ; 
and emigration outweighing reproduction carried the ratio downward. Hence 
immigration increased the ratio continuously until about the middle of the 
century* uJid reproduction sustained it until about 1760; then immigration began 
to favor other stocks, particularly the British who arrived much more steadily, 
and decline in German propoitions was accentuated by their emigration south- 
ward at a greater rate than that of the general population. 

This exodus went particularly from the back countries where Germans were 
numerous ; they and the Irish were the chief contributors to the migration from 
Pennsylvania into western Maryland and Virginia. The present nomenclatural 
studies indicate one-fourth German migration from Pennsylvania by 1775, and 
two-sevenths by 1790. Occurrences of Pennsylvania-German names show that 
Germans listed in the indexes of States south of Pennsylvania bore the following 
ratios to those in the Pennsylvania index: Maryland, 15.5, Virginia, 8.7, North 
Carolina, 6.4, South Carolina 2.6. As the Virginia tax list covered a popu- 
lation equivalent to only half that in 1790, its figure can be doubled. Occur- 
rences of names therefore Indicate that the German sto<* south of Pennsylvania 
in 1790 was at least 40.8 per cent as numerous as in Pennsylvania, or four-four- 
teenths that of the original German stock in the whole area. These figures are 
about correct for Germans removed from Pennsylvania as an upward adjustment 
yet to be made in nomenclatural readings wiU take care of independent immigra- 
tion at southern ports; and they show clearly that increasing emigration occa- 
sioned a decline in the German proportion in Pennsylvania after 1760 down to 
1790. The total population of Pennsylvania having been commonly overesti- 
mated, as by the Continental Congress in 1775, and not accurately known until 

** Kuhns, Gennew end SvtiSB Settlements, pp. 64-58. 

“Rupp, I. D., Thtrtp Thousand Names (general introduction). 

StiUe, Life and Times of John Diokin$on, pp. 46-47. 

* Seidensticker, Geaehtdhte der deutsohen QestHiUchaft von Pennsylvania, p. 18. 
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the 1790 census, this decline can not be accurately gaged, but evidence points 
toward restoration of the one-third ratio at the time of the 1790 census. 

Computing the number of Germans in Pennsylvania on the basis of one- 
third gives 24,837 German heads of families in the State indes:. 

PBOPOBTIONS OF GEBMANS FBOM KEW YOBK SOUTH 

Before the calculation of numbers by relation to those in Pennsylvania was 
completed the derivation of median percentages was reviewed and the prelim- 
inary readings carefully tested. The chief test concerns differences in geograph- 
ical distribution, since some names spread from New York to South Carolina, 
while others were almost restricted to the Pennsylvania-Virginia area. This 
test becomes part of a final study of the Pennsylvania stream of migration. 
The many irregularities in relative occurrences of the 82 distinctive German 
names are indicated in Table 65. 

Another test concerned extreme changes of names, particularly those effected 
through translation. In the selection of distinctive German names elimina- 
tions were based on similarities in form rather than in meaning, the latter 
being considered only when supported by analogies of forms. (See Appendix 
III.) Hence occurrences of those distinctive German names which have obvi- 
ous meanings were tested to determine whether changes traceable to analogies 
of meaning unsupported by analogies of form had marked influence on their 
occurrence, and whether such changes were uniform in the specifled States. 
For example, there was need to determine whether the similar meaning of 
German Qerher and English Tavmer and Currier disguised the Gerler lineage, 
and what losses Gerler sustained through transliteration from Gain;er— a 
natural Anglicization— to Carver which is apparently distinct. 

Among the 32 German indicators there are flve names besides Qerher which 
were subject locally to noticeable loss through Anglicization: BacTman 
(BacTmann) commonly became BaugTman and occasionally Bougfmm, and if 
mispronounced (no longer analagous to Iri^ Doughertg and MoCullough), the 
new spelling was Bovman, an English name; Jaeger was translated Hmter; 
Schaffer (Schaefer) became Shepherd^f with various English spellings, this one 
favored because a literal translation of German SchafUrt; Schneider became 
Taylor; Zwimerman (ZirnMermawn) became Carpenter and sometimes Joiner 
(like Schreiner). Such changes are noted by Faust, Haldeman, Kuhns, Bupp, 
and others, as occasional in colonial times. 

Since these marked changes occurred in varying measure in the specifled 
States, the geographical distribution of the 32 indicators had to be verified. 
Differ^ttces were looked for particularly in Virginia and North Carolina, because 
the German population in the western valley was made up largely of descend- 
ants of Pennsylvania settlers, several generations removed from Immigration. 
With each generation showing increased Anglicization, there were communities 
in which the original German names became extremely Anglicized or literally 
translated. The occurrences of these six names provided a basis for gaging the 
extreme changes. Though frequently used, these six names hardly picture ade- 
quately the occurrence of names practically distinctive but subject to special 
losses; yet they do give a basis for a.test by which to measure the degree of 
Anglicization in this area where German population was completely severed 
from its original influences. 

The median percentage occurrence of these six names in the specifled States 
relative to their occurrences in Pennsylvania is as follows: Maryland, 15.6, as 
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against 15.4 for tlie full list of indicators, hence showing slight Ajiglicization ; 
Virginia, 7.7, in contrast to 8.7 for the full list ; North Carolina, 2.3, in contrast 
with 5.4 ; South Carolina, again little influenced by Anglicization, 2.5, practically 
identical with that (2.6) for the full list of indicators. Hence the evidence of 
these six names confirmed the impression that even distinctive German names 
suffered loss of usage in Virginia and North Carolina. 

The weight to be attached to this evidence is difficult to determine. The 
reading for these six names in Virginia is about an eighth less than that of 
the full list of indicators, and in North Carolina about six-tenths less. Adjust- 
ment must be arbitrary. In the author’s tentative opinion the readings of 
the full list of Indicators were suitably revised if the estimated x>6rcentage 
of Germans in the Virginia index relative to those in the Pennsylvania index 
was moved from 8.7 to 9.5 and the North Carolina figures moved from 5.4 to 
6.5 per cent. 

With the completion of this adjustment of the occurrence rates, preliminary 
estimates were prepared of German contributions to specified States in 1790. 
The form of calculation wiU be illustrated by that for New York. Heads of 
families originally with German names indexed in the Pennsylvania census 
have been determined as 24,837, or one-third of the total entries in that index. 
The indicative names having an occurrence in the New York index, 12 per cent 
of that in the Pennsylvania index, it appears that 2,980 German heads of 
families were covered by the New York index, for 2,980 is 12 per cent of 24,837, 
As the New York index contains 54,540 heads of families, German contribu- 
tion to its population was 5.5 per cent, the ratio of 2,980 to 54,540. 

Table 66 shows the numbers of German families in specified States as 
estimated in a similar manner by relative occurrences of the 32 indicators. 

Table 67 shows the percentages these constitute of the total number of families 
in the specified State indexes. 

Table 66. — Preliminary estimate of numbers of German families in specified State 
indexes determined by comparison with Pennsylvania on the basis of relative 
occurrences of distinctive German names^ 1790 ^ 



Percentages of 
Germans in- 
dexed relative 
to those in the 
Pennsylvania 
index* 

Indicated 
number of 
German fami- 
lies in specified 
index* 

N’ft'W’ Vorlc 

12.0 

2,980 

3,825 

2,360 

JVTATylaTiH _ _ . 

15.4 

VirgpT^in. _ _ 

9.5 

riArnlinfl. .. 

6.5 

1, 614 
646 

Pouth rjATnliTiA . . 

2.6 



1 32 names important in Pennsylvania immigration and settlement. 

> Indicated by the relative ooouirences of the 32 distinctively Geiman names, with adiustments as noted 
for Virginia aTin North Carolina. 

' By application of the percentages to 24,837, whidi has been established as the numerical equivalent of 
German families in the Pennsylvania index. 
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Table 67. — Prdiminary estimeUes of contnbvtiona of Oermam to population of 
specified States on the hasis of numbers of German families indexed, 1790 > 



Estimated 
number of 
German fami- 
lies in spedfled 
index a 

Total number 
of families 
covered by 
index 

Indicated per- 
centage contri- 
bution of Ger- 
mans to popa- 
lation 

Naw VnrTr _ _ _ 

2,980 
3,826 
2,360 
1, 614 
646 

54, 540 
82, 690 
37, 710 
52, 560 
25, 980 
i 

5.5 
11.7 
6. 3 

Maryland _ 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

3. 1 

South Carolina _ _ _ 

2.5 



i Indicated by the relative occoirences of 32 distinctively German names important in Pennsylvania 
immigration and settlement. 

I i'rom Table 66. 


PSSLIMINABT ESTIMATE OP GERMAN STOCK 

Inquiry thus fer showed German percentages in the specified States in 1790 
as follows: New York, 5.5; Pennsylvania, 33.3; Maryland, 11.7; Virginia, 6.3; 
North Carolina, 3.1 ; South Carolina, 2.5. 

To complete a preliminary estimate of Germans in the whole country, infor- 
mation was drawn from CPG on the proportions of bearers of recognizably Ger- 
man names in the other States of record; and conditions in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia were determined as heretofore by appraisal of regional 
trends. 

In New Jersey, Ndson has estimated 9.2 per cent Germans. This was ac- 
cepted as adequate for conditions intermediate between those in Pennsylvania 
and New York, though New Jersey conditions were more like those in the latter 
State, as Germans in Pennsylvania focused in the central (then western) part 
of the State and were not numerous in the eastern part. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee the €terman population, like the other stocks, is 
assumed to have been drawn about equally from the four States to the east, but 
the resultant estimate of 13.6 per cent (Germans is an understatement because 
Germans were concentrated in the western parts of the older districts. 

For Georgia German proportions were rated temporarily at 3.9 per cent, or 
approximately 2,000, a somewhat arbitrary estimate to complete this tentative 
schedule. Historical evidence does not support the downward trend in German 
proportions in the ertreme South, as shown in Table 67, but points to a higher 
proportion of Germans in Georgia than in either of the Carolinas. 

For Delaware and the six New England States, estimates were based on 
criticism and adjustment of the OPG survey of recognizably German names.” 
As already noted, the proportions of bearers of recognizably non-English names 
invariably understate non-English numbers, and review of the CPG findings, 
with study of local histories, warrants radical adjustments. Germans in Dela- 
ware were estimated at 1.1 per cent instead of the 0.4 per cent derived by the 
OPG analysis ; and Gtermans in New England were rated at 0.4 per cent, as in 
this area the CPG analysts failed to note many obviously German names. 

Briefiy recapitulating, the bases for these estimates are as follows: For 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, historians’ estimates ; for New York, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, relative occurrence of leading 
Pennsylvania-German names; for Kentucky and Tennessee and for Georgia, 
regional trends; for Delaware and New England, criticism and adjustment of 
OPG estimates. 


CPG, p. 121, and T^We 112. 
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Table 68 shows that the foregoing percentages of Germans in the specified 
States account for 8.1 per cent of the white population of the country, equiva- 
lent to 257,775 persons. 


Table 68. of estimated contributions of Germans to the 

popuuaton ^ of 1700 es^ressed in absolute numbers obtained from percentaaes 
aertvea mainly from rdodive occurrence of distinctively German names 



White popula- 
tion 1700 

Estimated 
percentages 
of Germans^ 

Estimated 
numerical 
equivalents 
of German 
stock 

United States 

3, 172, 444 

ai 

9R7 77R 


«0#, t tu 

New England 

992, 384 
314, 366 
169, 954 
423, 373 
46, 310 
208, 649 
93, 046 
442, 117 
289, 181 
140, 178 
52, 886 

A 

2 QRQ 

New York 

6.5 
9.2 

3a 3 
1. 1 
11.7 
ia6 
a3 
a 1 

2.5 
*3.9 

17 

New Jersey 

JL 1 , dboM 

Pennsylvania 

XVf UOU 

140 022 

Delaware 

509 
24 412 

Maryland 

Kentucky and Tennessee 

12, 654 
27, 853 
8, 965 
3,504 
*2,000 


North Carolina ^ 

South Carolina. 

Georgia 



I The ba^ of thte estimate are detailed in the text. For Pennsylvania and New Jersey, It rests on his- 
torians ^tii^tesj^for New York, Maryland, Vii^inia, North and South Carolina, on the relative occur- 
rence of Iea(^g Pei^ylvania-Gennan name; for Kentucky and Tennessee and Georgia, on econdary 
relationships in the above etimate; and for New England and Delaware on revision of etiznate in CFG, 
I Estimated aa 2,000 persons. 


OOMPABISON WIT H FAUST’S ESTIMATES 


Table 69 reproduces Faust’s** estimates of Germans in the whole country 
and in the specified areas in 1775. His numbers are related to the estimates 
of population made by the Continental Congress and are derived by various 
calculations for the several parts of the country. 

Table 69,—Faust^s estimates of Germam in the United States and specified 

areas, 1775 


Estimated Estimated 

German German 

stock • stock • 

United States 226, 000 Maryland 20,000 

New England except Vermont- 1, 600 Virginia and Kentucky 25,000 

New York and Vermont- 25, 000 North Carolina and Ten- 

New Jersey 15, 000 nessee S, 000 

Pennsylvania 110,000 South Carolina 15,000 

Ddaware SGOGeorgia 5^ 000 


Tables 68 and 69 are best compared by converting Faust’s sch^ule for 
1775 to a 1790 basis, since the 1790 population is accurately known, while 
that of 1775 is not The conversion involves an interesting problem because 
of the coordination of Faust’s estimate with the Inaccurate Congressional 
schedule Involving decided overestimate of the population of Pennsylvania. 
Using the ratio of Pennsylvania population at the two dates as a guide in 
recasting Faust’s estimate on a 1790 basis gives quite different results ftom 


•In a papulation of 2,243,000— the estimate of the Continental Congress. 
» Faust, The German Element, VoL I, pp. 268-285. 
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those derived by using the ratio of national population at the two dates. Both 
of these conversions must be Qualified to allow for a shifting of the German 
stock between 1775 and 1790. 

Table 70 shows Faust’s schedule recast by these two different calculations. 
Column 1 shows Faust’s numbers increased by 41.4 per cent, the percentage 
by which the total white population of 1790 America exceeded that estimated 
by the Continental Congress in 1775. Column 2 shows an increase of 24.2 
per cent, the percentage by which Pennsylvania population in 1790 exceeded 
that estimated for 1775. While two conversions are shown the second is 
deemed more nearly correct because of the importance of the Pennsylvania 
element and Faust’s reliance on the oft-reported one-third ratio in that prov- 
ince. Both of the converted estimates may be compared with the author’s 
tentative estimates for Germans in these areas. 

Table 70. — Comvarison of estimates of German contributions to 'population of the 

United States, 1790 



Faust’s estimate for 1776 
recast for 1790 by two 
methods— 

Tentative 
estimate 
based 
mainly on 
relative 
occurrence 
of distinctive 
German 

rpniAfi S 

Method A 1 

Method B a 

United States , 

318, 160 

279, 340 

257, 775 

New England except Vermont 

New England 

2,120 

1, 860 

3, 969 

Naw York and VArmont 

35, 350 


Naw York _ _ _ 

17, 290 
16, 636 
140, 983 
509 
24, 412 

Naw .lArsAy . 

21, 210 
155, 540 
710 
28, 280 
35, 350 

18, 620 
136, 670 
620 
24, 830 
31, 040 

Pp.nnRylvania _ _ _ 

DolawarA 

Maryland _ 

Virginia and Kentucky 

Virginia . _ 


Kentucky and Tennessee 


■IIIM 

North Carolina and Tennessee 

North Carolina 

11, 310 

9,930 

South Carolina 

21, 210 
7,070 

18, 620 
6,210 

Georgia _ 



1 In this schedule all items are increased 41.4 per cent, which is the excess of the white population of 1790 

s In this schedule all items are increased 24.2 per cent, '^blch* is t^e excess of the white population of 
Pennsylvania in 1790 (423,373) over the estimated (341,000) used for 1775. 

I From Table 68. 


Comparison of the author’s figures with Faust’s on the second basis shows 
that the two estimates of Germans in Pennsylvania are in close accord ; in one 
instahee, one-third; in the other, slightly less. It also shows that the figures 
for Maryland are nearly alike. The 20 per cent more Germans in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Kentucky and Tennessee^ shown by the author, is probably 
accounted for by the fact that the population of the Kentucky and Tennessee 
area increased during those 15 years at a much greater rate than is allowed for 
In adjusting the estimates from 1776 to 1790. The author’s estimate for New 
Jersey, borrowed from Nelson, is somewhat lower than Faust’s and probably 
more accurate, as Nelson worked more in detail, surveying all stocks by counties. 
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Sharper contrasts appear in the estimates for the extreme northern and 
southern parts of the area of principal German settlement. Faust’s estimate 
for New York and Vermont is oyer a half more than the tentative estimate, 
and for South Carolina more than four times as much. His appraisal for South 
Carolina was based on church attendance measured in average congregations 
by guidance of records of German congregations in Pennsylvania; but it is 
questioned whether church adherents in South Carolina were as numerous as 
in Pennsylvania and whether congregations were as homogeneous. Church 
records show that rites were administered to many non>Germans, even many 
who did not understand the language; marriage and baptismal records list 
many entries for people who availed themselves of these sacraments in the 
church most readily accessible. Figures for Georgia are also markedly different, 
the tentative estimate being arbitrary. 

This comparison of estimates leads to the more fundamental inquiry as to 
why the tentative estimates run below Faust’s in the areas populated largely 
by immigration independent of that from Pennsylvania. It raises the questions 
whether name frequencies among arrivals in Pennsylvania folly portray the 
nomenclature of German immigration to the whole American area, or whether 
German immigration to New York and to the extreme south involved local 
origins in different ratios from those based on immigration to Pennsylvania. 

As Faust’s estimate summarizes and coordinates the best historical evidence 
of the period, inquiry in the next section centers on determining whether the 
author’s tentative estimates adequately appraise the German stock in the regions 
for which the two sets of findings differ widely. 

PENNSTI.VANIA NOMBFCIATUEE AS A TYPE 

Difference in nomenclature may be rooted in the local origins of Germans 
mmigrattog to New York and to the extreme South, In distinction to those 
arriving in Pennsylvania. 

The German-speaking population of Pennsylvania refiected a variety of local 
origins, not by any means restricted, as is sometimes thought, to the upper 
Bhin'e and the German cantons of Switzerland, but including stock from Crefeld, 
Beruy Gnadenhut, and other districts apart from that area. This su^ests that 
the Pennsylvania-German population was more diversified than at first appears. 

Kuhn’s study of local origins of names has contributed to specification of 
original homes of emigrants, and Heintze’s chapter on distribution of forms 
suggests effective study of local origins based on types of ffinns rather &an 
on specific forms. Names derived from designations of Provinces and pitoci- 
palities— as Beyer, Boyer (Bavarian), Fries (Frisian), Schioeizer (Swiss), 
WeetfaU (.Westphalian)— do not necessarily indicate direct origins, but disclose 
ancestral backgrounds and probably owe their existence as names to the removal 
of forbears to other localities in Germany before migration to the New World. 

German arrivals in New York without doubt differed in geographical back- 
ground from those in Pennsylvania ; a number of the 32 selected groups were 
not represented in New York at aU. Kocherthal’s company were forerunners, of 
actual P^onsylvania migration, but before Kocherthal there were (Germans in 
fair numbers among the Dutch in New York; east Frisians were probably com- 
mon among New Netherland settlers, and Pomeranians may have moved in 
from an early colony among the Swedes on the Delaware Biver. Historical 
analysis of early settlements in New York might show numbers of Germans frcm 
all of the Provinces bordering the North Sea and the Baltic, but probably there 
were few Swiss since Swiss names are rare in the New York records. Hence it 
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is assumed that the geographical center of origin for New Xork Germans was 
north and east of that of Pennsylvania Germans. 

Germans in the south undoubtedly included many of different locale from 
those represented in the Pennsylvania arrivals. A large proportion of Germans 
in South Carolina like most of those in Georgia came direct from the coast; 
many of them were Swiss, and if the strength of the Moravian Church in the 
Carolinas is indicative, Austrian origins in this southern region were especially 
important. Hence it is surmised that the European center of origin of German 
stock in the extreme South was somewhat south and east of that of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans. 

These geographical differences support the inference that the nomenclature 
of Germans arriving in New Xork and the Carolinas differed from that of those 
arriving in Pennsylvania, and therefore imply differences in the proportions 
of bearers of names selected as indicative. 

German names common in Pennsylvania were dei>endably represented in 
Maryland, where only Jnsger and Sufntnel are not recorded, and in Virginia, 
where only Frite and ScJiuster axe not recorded. But outside of this area 
gaps in representation were more marked. Brmner, Spengler, OerJ>er, and 
Rudolph were not represented in New York, nor were the last three names in 
South Carolina; hence they may be considered rather peculiar to the P«Qn- 
sylvania stock. German nomenclature In the extreme south was in striking 
contrast to that in Pennsylvania, certain names showing common use, while 
others are quite unrepresented. Ibi neither of the Carolinas do the records 
show entries for Fwnch, SpenffleTf Gerber, Btumpf, or Sohuster. In North 
Carolina there were no listings for Stoufter, KMffman, BacJtman, Jaeger, Ott, 
or Schweitzer, In South Carolina, Moser, Steiner, Lutz, Finch, Hummel, 
Rudolph and Albrecht were not listed, though the last name was highly common 
in North Carolina. 

These differences demonstrate that the preliminary appraisal of German 
stock in 1790 America is biased by r^ance on occurrences of names, some of 
which were peculiar to the Pennsylvania stream of migration, and suggest a 
further study of the distribution of distinctive names before the German 
contributions are finally appraised. 

BBAPTBAISAL BECOONIZENO GXOGBAPHIOAL rA.GTOBS 

The problem of allowing for Germans who differed in geographical back- 
ground, and in nomenclature, from those in Pennsylvania has some aspects 
like those presented by the Irii^ stock, several bian(±ies of which also showed 
little use of the names selected as indicators. The data immediately available 
do not permit special classification of indicators on the basis of antecedents, 
sudh as was effective in treatment of the Irish. Nor can the difficulty be 
overcome by measuring German stock in each State through calculation from 
usage of names actually occurring in that State, for lack of usage is itself in- 
dicative. If in any State only those names showing more than zero occur- 
rence were selected as indicators, rating of the stock would be based unfairly 
on superior representation. This defect does not apply, however, to general 
freedom from nonusage. Hence reappraisal is directed by a testing of indi- 
cators for regularity of usage. 

In all of the States of record from New York southward a number of the S2 
sheeted names had usage so regular as to denote commonness among all 
Germans of whatever port of arrival, as is indicated by their failure to decline 
to zero occurr^ce in any State, and this level of representation does not seri- 
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oTisly exaggerate relative distribution of the stock, since superior occurrence 
in other States but reflects that in Pennsylvania, on which comparison is to 
be based. 

Hence the following names — Christ, Cowrad, Ernst, Hoff, EuJter, Keyser, Kolb, 
Kuhn (with Kuntz), Lentz, Schaffer, Schneider, Zimmerman — are abstracted 
from the whole list of indicators in recognition of regular occurrence in the 
Middle and Southern States, denoting general occurrence in German-speaking 
usage. 

These 12 German name groups had 1,290 entries in the Pennsylvania index, 
their bearers constituting 1.7 i>er cent of the total population in Pennsylvania, 
and 5.2 per cent of its German element. 

The significance of the frequencies of these 12 names is qualitative rather 
that quantitative. Their strength was of two kinds, (1) general and (2) spe- 
cific, in New York and the Carolinas where German population differed in 
geographic background from that in Pennsylvania. Their general strength 
can be roughly measured by comparing their occurrences in Maryland and 
Virginia with ratings for the full list of indicators in the same areas. 

Table 71 shows the median measures of the relative numbers of bearers of 
these 12 names, compared with similar measures of the full list of indicators, 
and shows that their occurrences in Maryland and Virginia were on nearly 
the same scale as that of the whole list of indicators, but that in New York 
and the Carolinas they were considerably higher. Colunm 1 gives the ratings 
of the German element in specified State indexes relative to those in the Penn- 
sylvania index, as indicated by the 12 names of particularly regular geographic 
distribution. Column 2 gives these ratings discounted 8 per cent to allow for 
overstatement caused by the general strength of these indicators, as indicated 
by comparison with column 3 which ^ows readings obtained from the full list 
of indicators. This indicates that percentages of German relatives to those in 
the Pennsylvania index may have been as follows: New York, 22.6 instead of 
12.0; North Carolina, 9.0 instead of 6.5; South Carolina, 6.6 instead of 2.6. 
Further study of distinctive usages of more names not peculiar to the Penn- 
sylvania migration might more effectively disclose conditions in New York and 
the extreme South, but with the limited information available this tabulation 
indicates that the pr elimina ry estimates of German stock should be increased 
by the following percentages: New York, 60; North Carolina, 50; South Caro- 
lina, 100. The final estimate will show these adjustments. 


Table 71. — Percentage ratings of the German dements in specified indexes relative 
to that in the Pennsylvania index by two bases of calculation 



Indicated by rdatire occoirence of 
12 important name groups of reg- 
ular American occuzrenca- 

Indicated by 
rriative occur- 
rence of 32 
Important 
name groups ^ 

Without 

adjustment 

Adjusted for 
overstatement > 

Npw York ' 

24 6 

So}"-® 

9.8 

7.2 

22.6 
1|:6}24 8 

9.0 

6.6 

12.0 
11} 24® 9 

6.5 

2.6 

TVffo.'rvlfl.nfl 

ViTcrlnia 

Nn-rtb Carnlina - — 

South Carolina 



I From Table 66. 
s Reduced 8 per cent. 
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GERMANS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Estimates of German proportions in New England are not based on tbe dis- 
tinctive name system, because German settlers there were not numerous enough 
to justify the selection of a list of surnouns by which to test their contribu- 
tions, nor are characteristic German names frequent in the New England 
State records ; hence few tests of companionships can be made. 

But the scarcity of characteristic German names does not imply inslgnifLcant 
proportions of the stock. Measurement of name distribution shows the slight 
continuity between New’ England nomenclatures and Old World patterns, 
and this discontinuity necessitates genealogical investigation in New England. 
Details concerning names probably German and allowance for the disguises 
of Anglicization support the preliminary estimate (Table 68) of approximately 
4,000 Germans in New England. At least 1,200 of these were in Maine, many 
of them listed under Nobleborough" in the census, but really belonging to 
Waldoborough, a strong German settlement The State index contains enough 
other German names to justify rating the stock in the whole State as equiv- 
alent to these 1,200 persons in Waldoborough, scattered Germans in Maine 
being estimated as having been equal in number to such persons in Waldo- 
borough as were not of that stock. 

The other New England States show names of German character but not in 
the nuihbers or with the geographic concentration of those in Maine. Their 
numbers warrant the present estimates, even though these estimates identib^ 
German stock in only one of three nomenclatural classes which take limits 
from historical evidence and study of the census. These classes are in order : 
Population descended from the early wave of immigration, that descended from 
infiltration or desultory immigration from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the middle of the eighteenth, and that made up of late arrivals and 
their descendants. Only the latter favors the recognition of non-English names. 

As already noted, some irregularities in New England nomenclature, con- 
sidered from the angle of its European origins, lie in early changes, and lam- 
ination of developments period by period wiU indicate the problem of fuUy 
Identifying Germans. 


Early immigration apparently drawn from specific areas of the Old World 
may explain the comparativ^y limited occurrences of some potentially common 
names, particularly leading English names. In the succeeding period immigra- 
tion was supposedly so scant as scarcely to constitute infiltration, but it may 
be postulated that desultory immigration during this time accounts for erratic 
representation of names. Hence there may have been two groups of progenitors 
with, peculiar nomenclature susceptible of Interpretation only by elaborate tests. 
Furthermore, settlers of the first period, and probably the subsequent arrivals 
5f the doubtful periods, followed a name-as-you-please method, as is shown in 
Savage’s Dictionary (which records marked variabiUty), and in two other rec- 
)rds of « those who' came before 1692 ” and later. Eesult : The two classes of 
;>rogenitors largely responsible for 1790 population present a nomenclature 
peculiar to New England’s evolution and tending to disguise minor contributions. 

Although the nomenclature of descendants of the earlier settlers ^owed 
iiversity. New England usage as a whole showed a high average of families 
)er name; perhaps this is because of the decline of name experimentation in 


« transcript of the Maine census, a population of 1.206 

B ^ted under No^borough, which should be credited, with the names on pages 41-42 
to Waldoborough. The correct readings are : Eor Bristol tow (census 
p. 9, 35) read Nobleborough ; for Nobleborough (census, pp. 9 41 42.) read Waido^ 
.orouiSi; for Waldoborough (census, pp. 9, 48, 49) read Br^ol. ^ 
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later years, but it is more surely because the State records of this area show 
a very small proportion of names borne by single families. This indicates the 
slight importance of immediate immigrants relative to the descendants of 
earlier settlers. 

Estimates of Germans in New England therefore rest on names not other- 
wise readily accounted for. The CPG- classification is not closely followed here, 
since that publication shows less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 1790 
population in most of the New England States as recognizably German. In 
Connecticut only four persons, probably one family, are recognized as German ; 
yet among entries under “ H ” and " S ” in the Connecticut census the follow- 
ing names-— borne by single families unless otherwise stated — suggest German 
origin: Saun, JECiMvs, Hoffman, Horcheild, Bangar (7), Sanger (3), Seger (4), 
Seib, SJirinner, Sizer (5) . Bearers of some of these names may not have been 
German, but those that were must have had companions whose names were less 
obviously Teutonic, for interpretation based on evidence of names ordinarily 
appraises the stock in States where Germans were numerous at about twice the 
proportions directly disclosed by recognizably German names. Hence, even 
after adjustment of the OPG classification — or complete substitution for its 
findings for this area — ^further allowances for Anglicization are warranted. 

Usage in the 1790 lists of New England shows a special type of nomenclature 
which OPG analysts considered chiefly English, but which the present analysis 
on the basis of leading English surnames finds weak in content of leading 
English names. Whether Germans contributed to usage much more than now 
known can be determined only by investigation of genealogical data, but mean- 
time the present estimate of 0.4 per cent German contributions to New England 
is a conservative rating. 

GENERAI. OHABACTEB OF NEW ENGLAND POPULATION 

CPG too readily assumes homeogeneous population in New England. Witness 
the statement 

It is a significant fact suggested (by Tables 43 and 44) that Massachusetts, 
the population of which was almost exdusively cTf British extraction, closely 
followed by most of the New England States, reports the highest proportion of 
families per name and consequently of persons per name. Table 44 reflects, in 
general, the tendency of homeogeneous population to show a smaller proportion 
of surname to population than does a mixed population, such as that of 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina. 

This explanation of lack of variety is only a partial truth. Variety in names 
depends on original sources, degree and time of mixture, and phases of evolution. 
Among the countries whose emigrants came to America, Wales had the least 
diversified nomenclature, with Scotland, Ireland, England, and the continental 
countries following in approximate order. These nomenclatures were not 
wholly distinct; hence they reacted on each other, and variety in America was 
affected both by national sources and by environmental infiuences which de- 
veloped combined structures in the New World. Ordinarily the greater the 
mixture of stocks, the greater the variety of names. The proportion of non- 
British is also important* because their names were particularly subject to 
change. Hence variety depends on a number of factors. 

Concentration and diversity are the two extremes between which variety 
of nomenclature moves, reflecting the derivation of the population, or resulting 
from unifying or diversifying tendencies in name evolution. In the United 
States, diversification beyond a certain point ordinarily reflects mixture of 


» OP&, Chap. X, p. 114. 
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stocks, particularly recent mixture, and results especially from the infusion 
of non-British stocks whose names undergo many experimental changes before 
they settle into permanent forms. Continuous immigratiion contributes to di- 
versity by keeping experimentation active and by adding new forms. Concen- 
tration may disclose homogeneity of population; it certainly reveals a high 
degree of amalgamation, for usage in populations which receive little new 
immigration and are well beyond the adaptive stage shows a tendency toward 
concentration irrespective of origins. 

The States shown in Table 44, OPG, in order of their average number of 
white families per name are: Massachusetts 14.6, Connecticut 11.9, New Hamp- 
shire 9.S, Ehode Island 7.8, New York 7.3, Virginia 7.1, North Carolina 7.1, 
Maine 6.4, Vermont 6.1, Pennsylvania 6.5, Maryland 4.9, South Carolina 4.7. 

These ratings are merely averages and sometimes they hide important dif- 
ferences in the proportions of names of high, low, and medium degree of fre- 
quency. New Yorks high rating is significant because that State records a 
large proportion of names borne by single families; hence, concentration on 
certain names produced a high average degree of usage per name, in spite of 
much rare usage. 

The proportion of names borne by single families constitutes the most sig- 
nificant difference between conditions in New England and those in the rest 
of the country. New England State records, other than that of 
only about a third of the names borne by single families, whereas in the rest 
of the country this ratio was more nearly a half, in New York more than a 
half.®® This reveals the slight importance of recent immigration, and also re- 
cent experimental usage in New England. 

The high degree of usage of names of moderate frequency in New England 
is not laresented clearly in CPG. Table 42, CPG, sets forth gradations in 
name frequency in the States, by applying the same statistical intervals to 
all; but obviously names borne by 25 to 49 families— to cite one interval— have 
a different significance in a population of 16,000 famiUes, as in Maine, from 
that in a population of 65,000 families, as in Massachusetts. New England’s 
concentration on names of moderate frequency would be more apparent if 
the intervals were based on hundredths of a per cent of population. What one 
finds there was a fairly settled nomendatural condition and a rdative de- 
ficiency of forms of recent introduction or coinage. This pecuUarity in New 
England nomenclature supports the inference that while its population may 
have been well fused it was neverthdess heterogeneous in origin, its consider- 
able mixture including at least the proportion of Germans here estimated. 


TINAIj ESTnCATK OiT THE GEBHAN OOiETBlBCniOir 

Table 72 shows the final estimate of the German contribution to 1790 
America, witJi detatt for New England and with adjustment of the prdimlnary 
estimate (Table 68) parttcnlarly by aUowIng for German arrivals In New 
Tort and the extreme south whose nomenclatural characterlstiGs were different 
tom those In Pennsylvania. These adjusted percentage estimates are as 
fQllo\ra: New Xork 8.^ instead of 5.5, North Carolina 4.7 Instead of SJ. South 
Cfarolina 5.0 Instead of 2.5. Estimates for German proportions In (^rgla, 
Kenturi^, and Tennessee, are correspondlngjy increased to conform with 
new findings In adjoining territory. This makes the final estimate of the 
German TOntribntlon to the American population in 1790, 8.7 par cent Find- 
ings are based largely on relative measures of American usage of distinctive Ger- 


'■CPG Xable 42 
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man names; but since German names were subject to marked changes through 
Americanization, their occurrence does not reveal evidence of origin which can 
be employed automatically, and a consideration of variables is implicit in 
estimating the German proportion in ev^cy State. 


Table 72. — Estimated numbers and 'proportions of Germans in the white population 

of the United States^ 1790 



White popu* 

German 

- 

latioh 

Per cent 

Number 

TTnited States 

3, 172, 444 

8.7 

276, 960 


TVTaine 

96, 107 
141, 112 

1.3 


New Hampshire 

.4 

Vfirninnt 

85,072 
373, 187 

.2 


Maflsaehii setts _ _ 

.3 


H-hode Island, 

64,670 
232, 236 
314, 366 
169, 954 
423, 373 
46, 310 
208,649 
93,046 
442,117 
289, 181 
140, 178 
52, 886 

. 6 


rinrineftticnt 

.3 


New Vnrk 

8.2 


New . 

9.2 


Penneylyfl-Tiifl* 

33.3 

PelewAre . 

1.1 


11.7 

24, 410 

Kentucky and Tennessee 

14.0 

13,030 

Virginia,,, - - _ - - 


27,850 

North Oe*Tolina.- ^ ^ ^ 


13,590 

SoiithOereiina,,., ^ . 

5.0 

oo 

oo 

Georgia, - - 

7.6 




APPETOICBS 


Three appendices supplement this chapter on German contributions. The 
first quotes Kuhns on entries in the Pennsylvania Oath of AUegiance record 
and shows his illustrative material on Americanization of German names. 
The second consists of a schedule of names a degree less common in the usage 
of foreigners arriving in Pennsylvania than those considered in this appraisal. 
It is based on entries in the Oath of Allegianoe record, and discloses the 
character of immigrant nomendatur^ illustrating the changes through which 
German nomenclature established itself as German-American. The third dis- 
cusses the forms of German names and the controls on American changes. 

11864(>-32 ^20 










Chapteb VIII 


SUMMARY OF 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF NATIONAL STOCKS TO 1790 
AMERICA 


As this study of names distinctive of English, Scotch, Ulster Irish, southern 
Irish, and of German-speaking peoples (including Swiss and Austrians) Is now 
complete, estimates of the contributions of these stocks to the 1790 population 
of America may be based on the results. 

These findings are now combined with the preliminary figures for Dutch, 
French and Swedish contributions estimated by my associate Doctor Hansen.^ 
His final ratings may show some changes, but it is not anticipated that they 
will materially modiftr the statement here presented coordinating the two 
inquiries. 

The estimates of the several stocks when brought together for an examination 
of the population as a whole reveal a contrast which divides the country 
into two distinct areas one covering the seaboard, from New York southward, 
where the origin of the population seems to be satisfactorily accounted for, 
the other covering New England, where the origin of 17 per cent of the popula- 
tion remains to be determined. 


Records of States south of New England contain certain miscellaneous 
entries not clearly representative of any of the principal national stocks with 
frequencies indicating a miscellaneous origin for from 1% to 4 per cent of the 
population. Adding these estimates to those of Scotch, Irish, German, Dutch, 
French, and Swedish stocks, and subtracting the total from 100 per cent, gives 
new ratings of English contributions for each State in this area, showing 
that the English proportion was about four-fifths of that indicated by the 
occurence measures of leading English names. In other words, figures derived 
as maxima for English contributions require a discount of approximately 
20 per cent to allow for supplemental use of English names. 

This coordination of estimates gives a definite outline to the composition of 
the population in each State from New York south. But for the New England 
area it is only possible to set down the measures of the several stocks as 
ascertained and to designate the remaining percentage of population as of 
unassignable origin on the basis of evidence now available. 

Table 73 shows the approximate percentages of national stocks, as revealed 
by the present inquiry, as follows: English, 60; Scotch, 8; Ulster Irish, 6; 
southern Irish, 4; German, 9; Dutch, French, and Swedish, 6; unassignable, 7. 


Hanses estimates are conformable witb those presented in this study except in the 
findings for New ^rsey. As the trends in nomenclatural ratings shown in this study 
conf orm ^ weU ^th Nelson's estimates for IngMsh, Scotch, and Germans in New 
Jersey (CW). ^thout marked discrepancy for the Irish, the author is unable to accept 
Hansens Trtde depaitoe in his estimate of 20.6 per cent Dutch contributions, but giv^ 

® estimate, and computes 16.6 per cent Dutch 

contributions to New Jersey. 
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Table 73. — Per cent distribvtion of white population of the United States according 
to nationality mainly as indicated by the usage of family names, 1790 


Area 

English 

Scotch 

Ulster 

Irish 

South 

Irish 

German 

Dutch, 

French, 

Swedish 

Unassign- 
able and 
miscella- 
neous 

United States. 

60.9 

as 

6.0 

m 

8.7 

5.4 

7.0 

Maine - 

60.0 

45 

8.0 


1 1.3 

1.3 

21.2 

New Hampshire 

61.0 

6.2 

i 46 


.4 

.8 

24 1 

Vermont 

76.0 

5. 1 

3.2 


.2 

1.0 

12.6 

Massachusetts . 

82.0 

44 

2.6 


.3 

1.0 

8.4 

Rhode Island 

71.0 

5.8 

2.0 

.8 

.5 

1.2 

ia7 

Connecticut 

67.0 

2.2 

1.8 

1.1 

.3 

1.2 

26.4 

New York 

52.0 

7.0 

Bfl 

3.0 

8.2 

21.5 

3.2 

New Jersey 

47.0 



3.2 

9.2 

23.1 

3.5 

Pennsylvania 

35.3 

8.6 

11.0 

3.5 

33.3 

43 

40 

Delaware 

60.0 

ao 

6.3 

5.4 

1. 1 

14 8 

44 

Maryland 

Kentucky and Ten- 

64.5 

7.6 

5.8 

6.5 

11.7 

1.9 

2.0 

nessee 

57.9 

10.0 

7.0 

5.2 

14 0 

3.6 

2. 3 

Virginia 

68.5 

10.2 

6.2 

5.5 

6.3 

1.9 

1.4 

North Carolina 

66.0 

14 8 

5.7 

5.4 

4.7 

2.2 

1.2 

South Carolina 

60.2 

15. 1 

9.4 

44 

5.0 

45 

1.4 

Georgia 

57.4 

15.5 

11.5 

3.8 

7.6 

2.8 

1.4 


As the figures for maxima of English contribution based on occurrence 
measures of leading English names are not used in these computations for the 
States from New York southward, the present ratings show a seried arrange- 
ment somewhat different from that indicated in the preliminary study. It is 
now found that the high point for English in the South was in Virginia, rather 
than in North Carolina, where the leading English names had such remarkable 
occurrence. The percentages of English rose from 60 in Maine to 32 in Massa- 
chusetts, declined to 35 in Pennsylvania, rose to 68.5 in Virginia, and declined 
again to the South. The conformation of this curve accords with historical 
evidence, but the percentages of English in the New England States remain 
as derived in the chapter on English stods: and present a new departure in 
findings. 

Scotch proportions at a high levd, 15 per cent, in Georgia and the Carolinas, 
dropped to 10 per cent in Virginia and to less than 8 in Maryland, rose to over 
8 in Pennsylvania, declined northward to 2.2 in Connecticut, rose north and 
east to 6.2 in New Hampshire, the high point for New England, and declined to 
4.5 in Maine. 

Ulster Irish contributions resulting from fairly distinct streams of Scotch- 
Irish, Bnglish-Irish, and native Irish from Ulster show a percentage curve 
roughly inverse to that of the English, with three high points — ^11.5 in Georgia, 
11.0 in Pennsylvania, and 8.0 in Maine. From 11.5 per cent in Georgia, the 
Ulster Irish declined to about 6 in North Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, 
rose abruptly to 11 in Pennsylvania, dropped dbiarply northward to 5.1 in New 
York, and to 1.8 in Connecticut (their lowest rating), and rose north and east 
to 8.0 in Maine. There is fair similarity between the Ulster Iriidi and the 
Scotch measuresi, though the latter is in general about a third higher and 
provides a more even curve, except that in Oonnecticat both show strikingly low 
figures. 
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Southern Irish contributions were at their highest, 6.5 per cent, in Maryland, 
declined steadily southward to 3.8 in Georgia, and northward to 1.1 in Con- 
necticut, faltered at about 1 per cent in central New England and rose to 8 
per cent and more in New Hampshire and Maine. 

The proportions of Germans (including Swiss and Austrians) ranged from 33 
per cent in Pennsylvania, through 12 per cent in Maryland to less than 5 in 
North Carolina, and rose to 8 in Georgia, while northward they dropped to 9 
per cent in New Jersey and 8 in New York, and to a low level of a fraction of 
a per cent in New England, with the exception of Maine (1.3 per cent). 

Dutch, French, and Swedish contributions collectively, according to the 
author’s adjustment of Hansen’s preliminary figures, reached their high point 
of 23 per cent in New Jersey, with 21.5 in New York and 15 in Delaware. 
From there southward they dropped to 4 per cent in Pennsylvania and to a 
level of about 2 per cent from Maryland to North Carolina, then shifted to 4.5 
in South Carolina and 3 per cent in Georgia. In the New England area they 
were consistently about 1.1 per cent. 

The distribution of population unassigned by origin is not quite so readily 
summarized as that of the definite stocks. 

Southward from New York these people reached their highest proportions, 
4.4 per cent, in Delaware, but this State had a comparatively small population, 
and its 1790 record is missing; therefore the author considers that this figure 
shows some lack of coordination in the estimates, and that this element consti- 
tuted 3 to 4 per cent in the combined area of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware, 2 per cent in Maryland, and slightly less than 1.5 per cent 
from Yirginia southward. Readings for tlie unassignable element in New Eng- 
land are quite different; from 8 per cent in Massachusetts they increased in 
all directions, ranging from 13 in Vermont to 26 in Connecticut, the next 
highest proportions being in New Hampshire and Maine. 

The contrast between the proportion of unassigned in New York and Con- 
necticut is marked. New York with 3.2 per cent is fairly characteristic of 
conditions in the Middle and Southern States, while Connecticut’s 26.4 per cent 
focuses the uncertainty applying to the New En^and area. 

Occurrences of leading English names indicate maxima of 57 per cent 
English in New York and 67 per cent in Connecticut, these figures forming 
part of the percentage sequence running from a low rating in Pennsylvania to 
a hi^ rating in Massachusetts, indicating graduated English proportions along 
this stretch of seaboard. But non-English ratings, on the contrary, indicate 
a definite break east of the Hudson. Tables 12 and 13, showing the relative 
occurrences of English indicators, give no clue to a striking difference in the 
significance of English names as indicators for New York and Connecticut, nor 
doeb Table 7, showing the ratio of Cambrians to AngUpana, disclose a break 
in English proportions between New York and New England. In New York, 
as all through the Middle and Southern States, the liberal EngTigh estimates 
based on nomenclatural ratios must be reduced by allowing for establidled 
proportions of non-English, and subtraction of known non-English reduces to 
52 per cent the preliminary estimate of 57 per cent English in the State. In 
Connecticut, on the contrary, allowance for known non-English stocks still leaves 
one-fourth of the population not accounted for either as English or as known 
non-English. 

The conditions which result in New York showing a small proportion of un- 
assignable population, in sharp contrast to the large proportion in Connecticut, 
require further examination. 

From New York southward, estimates for this unclassified population are 
based on occurrences of various names not obviously natural to the principal 
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national stocks. Certain names known to have designated southern Europeans, 
Slavs, Scandinavians other than Swedes, and other immigrants distinguish 
what Franklin called “miscellaneous and recalcitrant elements’* and what 
Schoepf and St. John styled the “promiscuous crowd.” But it is possible that 
better known names had roots quite as strange or obscure. lUustrative of 
names which probably indicate origins in countries other than those contribut- 
ing substantial proportions to American population are: Antonides, 

BocUua, Burtia (Italian), Bajita (Hungarian), Beatpitch, Blazo, Bonamts, 
Oopenhaver (Danish ?), Formicola, Gergaims, Gornto, Sutto, Holmh Jeter, 
Khuince, Krai, Lemgotha, Lyda, Lumber and Lumbard (from Lombardy?), 
Mozingo, Mygatt, Meaauahey, Oatean, Pappoo, Purviance, Robinshy, Biatarre, 
Bitkup, Spiva, Brum. While most of these names had only sporadic occurrence, 
the aggregate ratings of such names are so considerable as to necessitate mak- 
ing allowances for miscellaneous and practically unassignable contributions to 
population from New York southward. 

In New England, however, the crux of the problem of unassignable popula- 
tion is the shortage of bearers of potentially common names, particularly those 
of familiar English names. Antecedents of about one-sixth of the population 
are not disclosed by the occurrence measures of common European names. 
The scant measures of leading English names in a population heretofore sup- 
posed to have been well over 90 per cent English are striking and perplexing. 
If a large proportion of the English came from localities of the motherland 
where variety of nomenclature was the rule, it would be held that the un- 
assignable element consisted of English with rather uncommon names. Exami- 
nation reveals close relationship between occurrence measures of leading Eng- 
lish names in the several New England States and decline of their ratios in 
all directions from Massachusetts. If this difficulty of classification on a 
nomendatural basis is occasioned by the presence of English with rare and un- 
common names, it remains to be learned how it came about that they were 
mainly settled in the northern and western parts of the New England area 
and not particularly in Massachusetts whidi was the center of early settle- 
ments.* 

Judged by evidence in over two-thirds of the 1790 population, it was normal 
for leading English names to have substantial numbers of noh-English bearers. 
For this reason, the ratios of leading English names may need to be discounted 
in estimating English contributions to population in New England, as in the 
other areas. Even the rather scant number of bearers of common English 
names in New England must have included people of non-English origins. But 
a study of non-Englidi usage indicates that English ratings in New England 
probably need not be discounted on this account 

Non-English use of leading English names centered in the South, voluntary 
usage and by-usage being less evident northward. Contrasting the maxima 
for English obtained from the ratios of Farr’s names with the measures now 
obtained by subtracting known non-English from the total population shows 
that the bearers of leading English names among Americans of all origins ex- 
ceeded those among English-Americans by the following percentages: South 
Carolina, 25; North Carolina, 48; Virginia, 23; Maryland, 12; Pennsylvania, 
13; New York, 10. North Carolina proves to have had only about two-thirds 
as many English as were indicated by occurrences of leading English names, 


*Thls shows that the later settlements of New England involved a considerable mix- 
ture of other peoples with the descendants of the early colonists and emphasizes the 
need of farther study of the second stage of migration into New England. Chapter 
VII, p. 802; and also Chapter III, p. 178, fl. 
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the proportion being 100 in 148. And from North Carolina northward, voluntary 
and incidental usage of English names declined steadily, until in New York 
the nomenclatural measurement of English stock is an overestimate of only 
10 per cent On the evidence of this decline northward in non-English use of 
common English names, the English in New England appear to have been about 
as numerous as is indicated by the ratios there of Farr’s names. 

Summarizing the New England situation, the author considers that the New 
Englanders of 1790 were much more largely derived from infiltration than has 
heretofore been appreciated; that their origins were commonly disguised by 
modification of their names ^ ; and that special nomenclatural features of east- 
ern and southern England, from whence many of them came, may hide the true 
proportions of English. 

A survey of name usages in 1790, as indicative of antecedents, discloses a 
seried relationship in the state populations that reveals considerable fusion 
of stocks and suggests that the seaboard population had by that time lost most 
of the characteristics of separate settlements. American measures of names 
important in the principal countries of origin reveal an orderly condition that 
shows that the occurrence measures of distinctive names afford a clear picture 
of antecedents of the general American population, aside from that proportion 
of New England population which must be left unassigned for the present. 

For the country as a whole, the auQior estimates that the population of 
America in 1790 was certainly less than two-thirds English, about 10 per cent 
Irish, 9 per cent German (including fair numbers of Swiss and Austrians), 
8 per cent Scotch, and 6 per cent Dutch, French, and Swedi^; and that in 
addition at least 3 per cent of the people were of various antecedents at 
present unassignable on the basis of the available data. 


> French names constitute the chief probahmty. 


Appejtoes I 


EXCERPTS PROM STUDIES IN PENNSYLYANIA GERMAN FAMILY 

NAMES ^ 

By OscAB Kuhns, Americana Germanica, 1902 

PABT A. TYPES OF CHANGES OF NAME (PAGES 819-321) 

An interesting illustration of the way in whicih many names received an 
English form is seen in the “ Pennsylvania Archives,” second series, VoL XVII, 
which contains a list of the German and Swiss settlers in Pennsylvania during 
the eighteenth century, the names of the vessels in which they came, and the 
dates of their naturalization. Often there are two lists given, one called the 
“ original list,” which apparently was made by an English-speaking person, who 
took down the names as they were giv^ to him orally, and who spelled them 
phonetically. These duplicate lists throw a great deal of light on the pro- 
nunciation of the name by the immigrants themselves. We find the same 
person’s name spelled Eunts and CooneSj Kuhle and Keeley, Eiiber and Hoover, 
Qml and Kool, Vogelin and Fagley, Grauce and Kraute, Froehlich and Frailick, 
Often there are some marvelous examples of phonetic spelling. Thus, Albrecht 
Graff is written Albrake Grove, George Heinrich Mertz is called Jurig Hen- 
rich March, and George Born is metamorphosed into Yerrick Burry. Thus 
even before the immigrant landed the impulse toward a change of name was 
given. 

Again when the Germans came to be naturalized many of them could not 
write their names, and the clerk of the court had to take them down according 
to his own phonetic methods. Of course the spelling in su(di eases differed with 
the accuracy of hearing of the writer. 

Sometimes the change was gradual, and we may trace many intermediate 
steps between the original name and its present form. Thus for Erehbiel we 
have KrelUl, OreUll, CHraUll, and finally QrayWl, So Erumhem gives us 
Eriimbine, Qrumbem, and Qrumbim^, Often members of the same family 
spelled their names differently. In Lancaster there once lived two brothers, 
one named Carpenter and the other Zimmernmm. 

In some cases the changes were slight, owing to the similarity between the 
EngliiSi and the German, as in Baker (Becker), Miller (MueUer), BrovM 
(Braun), Weaver (Weber), Beaver (Bieber), Pepper (Pfeffer); of course 
Solmidt became almost at once Smith. In other cases the differences are so 
great that it is difficult to discover the original German form, and it is only 
by searching public documents and church records that the truth is found. 
Who, for instance, could see any connection between SeUdomridge and Beltenr 
reich, or between Rhoades and Both? Yet nothing is surer than that in 
many cases these names are one and the same. It is undoubtedly true that 
most Pennsylvania Germans of modern times have no conception of the changes 
that have taken place. 

In the present discussion we must bear in mind that we are i^eaking of the 
names of those Germans who came to America before the Revolution, and who 

1 See comment ppu 27fi, 270, 285, 882. 
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were subject to an entirely different set of influences from tbe Germans of 
recent times, who changes his name consciously and bodily into EJnglish. The 
names of the early Pennsylvania Germans were changed unconsciously and 
according to forces with which they had little to do. The difference between 
the two is like that between mots savants and the 7nots populadres of French 
philology. 

The number of different ways of spelling even the simplest names is often 
surprisingly large: Thus, for the original Graaf we find to-day Qraf, Qraff, 
Oroft, Graft, Graft, and Grove. So Baer gives us Bear, Bare, Ba4r. Of course, 
the vagaries of English orthography are largely responsible for this * ♦ 

There were three ways in which the change of names took place: First, by 
translation; second, by spelling German sounds according to English methods; 
and third, by analogy. The former is the most natural in cases where English 
equivalents exist for the German : Hence for Zimmermarm we have Carpenter; 
for Steinhrenner, Stonelumer; for 8o7mmacher, Shoemaker; for Seidenstioker, 
Silkknitter; for Lelengut, Livingood; for Fuchs, Fox; for Each, Sigh; for 
Klein, both Little and Small, and so forth. Often only half the name is 
translated, while the other half is changed phonetically, as in Sla/ymaker (for 
Sohleiermacher) , Wananiaker (for WannemctcTter), Lineodoeaver (for Lekie- 
tDel>er). 

PAST B. AIPHABBUO list of CUBBENT PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN NAMES WITH BOTH 
TH ETB GE&MAN AND THEIB ANGLICIZED FORMS 


[From Studies in Pennsylvania German Family Names, Oscar Hubns, 1902] 
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PAST B. ALPHABETIO LIST OP OUBBBNT PENNSYLVANIA. GEB 31 AN NAMES W ITH BOTH 

theib gebman and theeb AN6I10IZED POBMS — contiiiued 


Ang^cized 

German 

Anglicized 

German 

Bridenbaugh 

Breitenbach 

Diffenderfer 

Tiefendorfer 

Bright 

Brecht 

Dotts 

Datz 

Brightbill 

Brechbtihl 

Drawbaugh 

Drawback 

Brimmer 

Brihnmer 


Brobst 

Probst 

Eaby 

Ebi 

Brown 

Braun 

Earhart 

Ehrhard 

Brownback 

Brumbach 

Earley 

Ehrle 

Bnia 

Brde 

Earp 

Erb 

Brubaker 

Brupbacher 

Ebaugh 

Ibach 

Brumbaugh 

Brumbach 

Eberly 

Eberli 

Buckwalt 

Buchwald 1 

Eby 

Ebi 

Buckwalter 

Buchwalder 

Egle 

Egli 

Bumgardner 

BaumgArtner 

Eichly 

Eicheli 

Burkey 

Burki 

EHck 

lUig 

Burkheiser 

BurghAuser 

EUmaker 

Ellmacher 

Bushong 

Beauchamp or 

Ensminger 

Eisenmenger 


Bossongs 

Eppley 

Epple 

Butts 

Butz 

Ermentraut 

Irmintraut 



Emey 

Emi 

Capehart 

Gebhard 

Esbenshade 

Espenscheid 

Carpenter 

Zimmermann 

Eshbaugh 

Eschenbach 

Carver 

Gerber 

Eshelman 

Eschlimann 

Casselberry 

Kasselberg 

Everhart 

Eberhard 

Caylor 

Koehler 

Exley 

Oechsli 

Charles 

Karl 



Cline 

Klein 

Fair 

Fehr 

Clinedinst 

Kleindienst 

Fate 

Veit 

Clouse 

Klause 

Fease 

Fuss 

Clouser 

Klauser 

Fegley 

Felker 

Voe^ 

Coar 

Kohr 

Volcker 

Cockel 

Kachel 

Ferree 

Fuehre or Fery 

Coffman 

Kaufman 

Fetter 

Vetter 

Coler 

Kohler 

Finnefrock 

Fftnfrock 

Coogler 

Coon 

Ku^er 

Kuhn 

FHckiger 

Flinchbaugh 

Flilckiger 

Flentsbach 

Coons 

Kuntz 

Focht 

Vogt 

Cooper 

Bdttcher 

Fogel 

Vogel 

Coover 

Kober 

Foltz 

Voltz 

Copenhaver 

Kopenhdfer 

Fon der Smith 

Von der Schmiede 

Coppersmith 

Kupferschznidt 

Fooks 

Fuchs 

Cramer 

Kraemer 

Foose 

Fuss 

Crater 

KrAuter 

Forney 

FortunA 

Creider 

Kraffter 

Fortinbaugh 

Fortinbach 


Krebs 

Fosnot 

Fasnacht 

KraU 

Foust 

Faust 

Crook 

Krug 

Foutz 

Pfautz 

Crouse 

Krause 

Fow 

Pfau 

Crum 

Krum 

Frailey 

Frdhlich 

Culp 

Kalb 

Freas 

Fries 

Frederick 

Friedrich 

Dabler 

Dabler 

Free 

Fuehre or Fery 

Desd 

Diehl 

Fridy 

FreytM 

Deardorf 

Dilrrendorf 

Fritchey 

Fntschi 

Bearing 

Dearwechter 

Deatrick 

Dtixing 

ThtirwAchter 

Dietrich 

Fry 

Fryhafer 

Fulmer 

Frey 

Freyhofer 

Volmar 

Deem 

Diem 


Gehring 

Delliker 

DelaCour? 

Gairing 

Denlinger 

Derr 

Dehnlinger 

Dte 

Garber 

Gardner 

Gerber 

Gaertner 

Diffenbaugh 

Tiefenbach 

Gannan 

Germann 
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PAKT B. AI^PHABBTIO MST OP ODBEBNT PBN'H'S’YILVAiraA. GERMAN NAMES WITH BOTH 
THEIB GERMAN AITD THEIB ANGEECKIZED FORMS — COntillXlOd 


Anglicized 

German 

An^cized 

German 

Garret 

Gehret 

.Hines 

Heintz 

Garver 

Gerber 

Hivner 

Hlibner 

Gearhart 

Gerhard 

Hoak 

Hoch 

Geer 

Gehr 

Hoffmaster 

Hofmeister 

Getty 

G6tti 

Hoober 

Huber 

Getz 

G6etz 

Hoover 

Huber 

Ginter 

Giinther 

Hostetter 

Hofstetter 

Gipe 

Geib 

Hougentougler 

Hagantobler 

Gise 

Geiss 

Hower 

Hauer 

Givler 

Zabler 

Howry 

Hauri 

Glossbrenner 

Glasbrenner 

Hubley 

Hubeli 

Glossmoyer 

Glasmeyer 

Hunter 

Jager 

Gobin 

Gabin 



Gobright 

Gabrecht 

Johns 

Tschantz 

Good 

Gut 



Goodchild 

Gottschalk 

Hale 

Hehl 

Graft 

Graf 

Haler 

Hoehler 

Graybill 

Krahenbuhl 

Hayley 

Htihle 

Graver 

Graber 

Haylor 

Hoehler 

Greenawalt 

Groff 

GrtLnewald 

Graf 

Heagey 

Hedy 

Eagi 

Etuae 

Groft 

Graf 

Heen 

Htthn 

Grove 

Graf 

Heeny 

Htihne 

Grumbine 

Krummbein 

Heeportz 

Hynport 

HoUicker 

Gruver 

Gruber 

Hdker 



Hemmerer 

Hammerer 

Hafer 

Hafer 

Hendig' 

HtLndig 

Hager 

Hager 

Hendrick 

Htindig 

Hatoan 

Heumann 

Heneagy 

Hephart 

Hester 

Hnagi 

G^bhard 

Earn 

H6hn 

Htlster 

Haines 

Haintz 

Heyser 

Haiser 

Hake 

H6ck 

Himmd 

Htimmd 

Hamacher 

Heumacher 

TTinHigr 

Hffndig 

Hambright 

Hambrecht 

Hing 

Hdnig 

Harbaugh 

Herbach 

Hinnard 

Htkhnert 

Harman 

Hermann 

Hinsd 

Hunzd 

Harter 

Herter 

Hinser 

Htinzer 

Hartsock — sough 

Hertzog 

Hinsey 

Htinzi 

Hartwick 

Hertwig 

Hinsler 

Hiinzler 

Hartwig 

Hertwig 

Hleckner 

Gldckner 

Hartz 

Hertz 

Hline 

Hlein 

Hartzell 

Hirtzel 

Hnerr 

Ejidrr 

Hartzler 

Hirtzler 

Hnipe 

Hneib 

Haverstlck 

Haberstick 

Hnisely 

Hneissli 

Hawn 

Hahn 

Hnouse 

Hnauss 

Heebner 

Hflbner 

Holb 

Halb 

HeideLbaugh 

Heiddbach 

Hoogd 

Hugel 

Heikes 

Heiges 

Hoogler 

Hugler 

Huhn 

Hemperley 

Hench 

Hemberle 

Hoon 

Hentsch 

Hoonce 

Huntz 

Henry 

Heinrich 

Hoons 

Huntz 

Hershey 

Hirschi 

Hoots 

Hutz 

Hetrick 

Hadrich 

Houns 

Huntz 

Heverling 

Heberling 

Hrehbid 

Hrahenbtihl 

Heydrick 

Heidrick 

Hrdder 

Hrauter 

Hibsman 

Hfibschmann 

Hripps 

TTnh-na 

Hrebs 

Hiester 

Heister 

Huntz 

High 

Hoch 

‘R’nh’naTne.Ti 

Huntzmann 

Hiflegass 

Hilleges 

HlQp 

Halb 

HimmeLwright 

Himmebreich 

Hunsman 

Himtzmann 

Hine 

Hein 

Hynet 

Heinath 
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PAST B. AIPHABETIO UST OP GUBBPNT PEO^NSYLVANIA GERMAN T rAXrrra yfrVH. BOTH 
THEIB GERMAN AJH) THEIB ANGLICIZED FORMS— COntlHUe^ 


Anglicized 

German 

Anglicized 

Lance 

Lantz 

Pifer 

Lape 

Leib 

Piper 

Price 

Leader 

Lader 

Lear 

Lahr 

Prince 

Lease 

Liess 


Lefller 

Loeflder 

Rawn 

Lehr 

Ltthr 

Ream 

Leiby 

Leibig 

Redsecker 

Leidy 

Leidig 

Reeser 

Leinbaugh 

Leinbach 

Rehiig 

lichliter 

Lichtleitner 

Reifsnyder 

Light 

Licht 

Reinhold 

Lightner 

Leitner 

Reynolds 

Lineaweaver 

Leinaweber 

Rhine 

Lipe 

Leib 

Rhoads 

Livingood 

Lebengut 

Rhule 

Long 

Lang 

Rice 

Lower 

Lauer 

Richards 

Ricksecker 

Market 

Merkel 

Rieger 

Markley 

Markli 

Riemensnyder 

Mayer 

Meyer 

Righter 

Mease 

Miess 

Rightmeyer 

Mercer 

Musser 

Rinehart 

Messersmith 

Messerschmidt 

Risser 

Mickley 

Micheli 

Rittenhouse 

Miley 

Meili 

Rhode 

MiUer 

MtUler 

Rodenbaugh 

Minich 

Munch 

Rodermel 

Minnick 

MUnch 

Rood 

Mish 

MUsch 

Rorbaugh 

Mishler 

Miscbler 

Rowe 

Mitchler 

Mischler 

Rubley 

Moore 

Mohr 

Ruby 

Mosser 

Moser 

Rudy 

Mowrer 

Maurer 

RudisOl 

Musselman 

Mosliman 

Rurapaw 

Musser 

Mosser 

Russel 

Myers 

Meyer 

Rymer 

Mylin 

Meili 

• 

Nea^ey 

N&geli 

Saylor 

Schelly 

New 

Neu 

Seldomridge 

Newman 

Neumann 

Sensenig 

Newschwanger 

Neuenschwander 

Shaner 

Ney 

Neu 

Shaub 

Nissler 

NUssler 

Schearer 

Nissley 

NUssli 

Sheeleigh 

Nyce 

Neuss 

Sheets 

Sherrick 

Oak 

Eich 

Shertz 

Oaks 

Ochs 

Shimer 

Oakley 

Eichli 

Shipe 

Omwake 

Amweg 

Shivdy 

Overholt 

Oberholtzer 

Shnavely 

Shoffroth 

Paff 

Pfaff 

Shools 

Fals^ove 

Parthemore 

Pfaltzgraf 
Porthuma or Par- 

Shora 

Shriner 

themer 

Shriver 

Pennypacker . 

Paimebecker 

Shunk 

Petry ' 

Petri 

Sides 


German 


Pfeiffer 

Pfeiffer 

Freiss 

Piintz 

Eahn 

Rehm 

Ruegsegger 

Riese 

Rohrig 

Reifschneider 

Reinoehl 

Reinoehl 

Rhein 

Roth 

Ruhl 

Reiss 

Reichert 

Ruegsegger 

Riiger 

Riemenschneider 

Richter 

Rechtmeyer 

Reinhard 

Russer 

Rittenhuysen 

Roth 

Rodenbach 

Rothaermel 

Roth 

Rohrbach 

Rau 

Rubli 

Rubi 

Rudi 

Radisulili 

Rohrbach 

Rdssel 

Reimer 

Seiler 

Schillig 

Seltenreich 

Sensenich 

Shoner 

Schaub 

Scherer 

Schillig 

Schhtz 

Sherck 

Schertz 

SchSumer 

Scheib 

Scheibli 

Schnaebeli 

Schaffrath 

Schultz 

Jury 

Schreiner 

Schreiber 

Schunck or Jean 

Seitz 
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PAET B. AIPHABEITO LIST OP CUBBENT PBKJTSTLVANIA GERMAN NAMES WITH BOTH 
THEIR GERMAN AND THEZB ANGLICIZED FORMS — Continued 
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Appendix II 

NAMES OF MODERATELY COMMON USE BT FOREIGNERS TAKING 
THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE PROVINCE OR STATE OP 
PHILADELPHIA, 1727-1808^ 

These names have entries sufficient (ordinarily 9 to 17, inclusive) to make 
two lines in the index of the publication, Pennsylvania ALTChives, second series, 
vol. 17. 

This index covers (a) Names of foreigners who took the oath of allegiance, 
1727-1775, and (b) immigration into Pennsylvania, 1786-1808 

[The spellings and order are those of the index] 


Acker 

Ackerman 

Cuntz 

Albert 

Dammer 

AUeman 

Detweiler 

Anspach 

Dewald 

Antonie 

Diterichs 

Appel 

DiU 

Arent 

Dick 

Diem 

Bar 

Dobler 

Bastian 

D6rr 

Bader 

Dreissbach 

Barth 

Batholomus 

Dorr 

Bast 

Eckel 

Basler 

Edelman 

Backer 

EUer 

Bald 

Emmert 

Baker 

Emrich 

Bentz 

Engelhardt 

Beyerle 

Ensminger 

Bezmer 

Endres 

Berknoian 

Erb 

Betz 

Erhard 

Bertsch 

Eschelmann 

Berg 

Essig 

Beringer 

Eschbacher 

Bieber 

Blank 

Esch 

Blum 

Faust 

Bahmer 

Famie 

Bossert 

Fetter 

Bock 

Feler 

Bott 

Fegely 

Bonet 

Fischbach 

Bom 

Foltz 

Boos 

Farster 

Bower 

Freund 

Bahm 

Freitag 

Brechbubll 

Frederick 

Bruch 

Friedle 

Brucker 

Frick 

Brobeck 

Bremer 

Fuhrmann 

Brenner 

Gass 

Burkhalter 

Gartner 

Buhler 

Gabele 

Buchman 

Gantz 

German 

Carl 

Gerlach 

Carle 

C^cll 

Christman 

Gerster 

Claus 

Geiss 

>-8ee conuneoit PP*. 275, 278. 


Geyer 

Holtz 

Gilbert 

Earner 

Giessler 

Huss 

Glasser 

Huntsecker 

Glass 

Hubner 

Gobell 

Huth 

Gottschalk 

Gramlich 

Janson 

Gruber 

Jordan 

Grtln 

Grdnwaldt 

Kampff 

Guttman 

Karcher 

Kautz 

Hamon 

Katz 

Haus 

Kaiser 

Haupt 

Kappes 

Haag 

Keppler 

Haussman 

Keil 

Hafener 

Kirschner 

Hann 

Kircher 

Hamm 

Kleim 

Hasler 

Klockner 

Hauch 

Klyne 

Heckman 

Klapper 

Heinrich 

Knabe 

Heyer 

Kohleer 

Herts 

Kaster 

Hein 

Kopp 

Henss^ 

Kriebiel 

Heller 

Kratz 

Hecker 

Kreider 

Heim 

Krum 

Henderich 

Kunstman 

Heck 

Kunkel 

Henninger 

Kuhlemann 

Heylmann 

Herr 

Lautermilch 

Hetrich 

Lambert 

Hetzd 

Lantz 

Henckds 

Lautenschlager 

Heger 

Leher 

Heyser 

Belt 

Linder 

Linck 

Hmss 

licht 

Henn 

Lintz 

Hertzog 

Lindeman 

Hildebrand 

L6hr 

Hinkell 

Hirsch 

Hofner 

HoU 

Long 

Lotz 

Mack 

Hostetter 

Maul 

Hoffer 

Mauss 
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Maag 

Riegel 

Selster 

VoUmer 

Mann 

Riehl 

Seybolt 

Voltz 

Marx 

Richter 

Seeger 


Mertz 

Riess 

Seidel 

Wachter 

Messerschmidt 

Roodt 

Sower 

Walder 

Moll 

Robrbacher 

Sontag 

Warner 

Mumma 

Rorer 

Solomon 

Waller 


Rorich 

Speck 

Wannamacher 

Naas 

Ruhl 

Strome 

WaU 

Naffe 

Russ 

Stoll 

Welde 

Neidig 

Ruppert 

Stock 

Weigell 

Neff 

Rudi 

Strubel 

Wendel 

Nichols 

Ruff 

Steinmetz 

Wertz 

Nickel 

Rupp 

Stocker 

Wentz 

Nieman 

Ruth 

Steger 

Weymer 

NoU 

Runckel 

Steinbach 

Wenger 



Steinmann 

Werlie 

Oberdorff 

Sasamandshouse 

Strauss 

Wenssel 

Opp 

Sautter 

Staudt 

Welsch 

Orth 

Schnfible 

Straub 

Weibel 

Orendorff 

Sehroter 

Stamm 

Weychell 

Oswald 

Schlachter 

St6hr 

Weller 

Otto 

Scheibe 

Stauch 

Weidner 


Schenkel 

Stark 

Weyman 

Paul 

Schellenberger 

Stoltz 

Will 

Paulus 

Schaad 

Staube 

Wittmer 

Peck 

Schmeltzer 

Summer 

Wise 

Pefcersohn 

Schlosser 

Sfiss 

Witman 

Peterman 

Schaffner 

Swartz 

Wilt 

Pfister 

Schermann 


Winkler 

Pfeill 

Schuller 

Teich 

Wild 

PhiHp 

Schuber 

Theil 

Wolf art 

Potts 

Schwenck 

Theiss 

Wurtz 


Schantz 

Trump 

Wunderlich 

Rabe 

Schram 

Trautman 


Rau 

Schweikharth 


Zeyler 

Refitter 

Schoch 

Unger 

Zimmer 

Reiter 

Schatz 

Uhl 

ZoUer 

Reynold 

Schaff 

Ulmer 

Zacharias 

Reisinger 

Schneck 


Zorn 

Reiss 

Scheid 

Vetter 


Rieger 

Schilling 

Vogler 



Appendix III 

GERMAN NAME FORMS, ORIGINAL AND AMERICAN 

Determining German contribiLtlons to 1790 America on a nomenclataral basis 
is complicated by remarkable variability in original usage, changes through 
misapprehension by neighbors and by the marshals of the census, and disguise 
through Anglidzation. 

Since statistical units in this inquiry are names in the generic sense, it is 
essential to generalize on changes in individual and family nomenclature in 
order to have guides to influences on alignment of names and hence on nomen- 
datural structure. Selection of names as indicators necessitates knowing the 
types of changes which entirely recast names and those which only slightly 
modified originals without obscuring them, and recognizing the conditions under 
which German name groups maintained or lost their identity in American 
usage. 

Most studies of name dianges of the Germans have giv^ little attention 
to effects on nomendatural structure. Such authorities as Rupp, 
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and Kubns (whose discussion is partly quoted in Appendix I) give attention to 
trends hut do not measure results. 

This study, particularly in its selection of indicative sumouns, must reckon 
with the forces which moved the individual in his name changes. An individ- 
ual may have thought he was changing his name voluntarily, but actually he 
could do little but choose a new name from the few alternatives rated by his 
neighbors as suitable for names in the locality in which he lived and the society 
in which he moved. The terms open to him as a name were only those appro- 
priate to the language spoken or appropriate to family nomenclature, in his 
locality. This distinction is important. As an agent affecting names, nomen- 
clature is practically distinct from the language of general communication. 

Name changes are directed by two forces : One, the social control, governing 
use as names, and evolving changes toward names of recognized similarity; 
the other, the linguistic control, governing use as terms in the language, but 
not ordinarily finding nomenclatural pattern and hence tending to produce 
obvious alterations. 

The social control tended, in the 1790’s as now, to force names into forms 
like other names, and was a reaction from the use of names as identifiers and 
classifiers of people. For example, the German name Schmidt was converted 
into Smith because associated with this more common name and drawn into 
the same classification. A German name Schmidt may soon have found that 
his neighbors in America referred to him as “ a German with a name almost 
like SmMh** or “a German with the name Smith spelled in German,” and 
presently allowed himself to be known as Smith because it was more convenient 
to accept this classification than to resist it. 

The linguistic control, in distinction, first modified the pronunciations of 
Gterman names slightly, then developed new spellings to convey these new 
pronunciations. Sometimes the vagaries of English orthography let it to pro- 
mote several sets of changes as eadx new spelling initiated a new pronuncia- 
tion; in this manner, for example, Athrecht became Albright^ which on mis- 
interpretation became AVbrite, The linguistic control, therefore, produced new 
forms of names considered to repres^t current pronunciations to better ad- 
vantage in English orthography. Further illustrations are the changes from 
Schwab to SwopCi Alt to Ault, Ralm to Rawrbf Amweg to Otmoake, these par- 
ticular changes witnessing interpretation of broad a as a% aw, or o. 

Although the social control functions through comparison of names, it is not 
dependent on requirements of speech. While family nomenclature is a depart- 
ment of language, it is always a distinct and peculiar category because of its 
high proportion of loan words or borrowed terms. Names of ^^teenth century 
American usage included many old forms long since abandoned as common 
nouns in the English language, many borrowed by the Bngli^ for use as names 
without otherwise infiuencing speech, and many which were introduced into 
American usage by bearers not of English origin. QPhe social control therefore 
did not necessarily produce names on the English pattern, but on the order of 
other common names whatever their origin. For example^ in localities where 
the Irish were numerous the names of German settlers tended toward Irii^ 
forms of names not even commonly used by the English. Hence, control of 
name changes effected through popular comparison of names is fairly distinct 
from control through general speech. 

The linguistic control is commonly called Anglicization, but is perhaps better 
termed Americanization since it is the general control of speech, irrespective of 
whether it is English, or, if so, of the type of English. American speech was 
not always English in the localities where the Germans settled, but sometimes 
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Dutch, or possibly Swedish. American-English differed from the speech of 
England, neither attaining the standard of elegant English nor, on the other 
hand, following all the dialects of the motherland. It was also more Iri^ and 
Scotch than the native English, because infused with Irish and Scotch terms. 
In England, there were, of course, some Engli^-speaking Irish and Scotch 
among the native English, but in America there was a mixture of these stocks 
such as to produce a modified language common to all the people. 

Practically all name changes whidb. destroyed the identity of original Ger- 
man groups were developed through the social control, blending names of recog- 
nized similarity. Besultant changes led directly to reconstruction of nomen- 
clature. Names different in origin but enough alike in sound to be confused in 
localities where both were current Inclined to develop various Intermediate 
forms while their original groupings tended to disappear. 

Name changes resulting from confusion are best observed in the instances 
where they did not effect complete fusion of name groups ; as changes to simu- 
late Ta/iflor, where the Germans used Baylor for BeUer^ Oaylor for Koehler, 
Ba/ylor for Seiler— names which show imitation of Taylor without submerging 
the modified names in that group. Also, a number of German names changed 
final li or lich to ley without losing their identity; ElerU becomes Everley; 
Ehrli, Earley; Markli, Marhley; Wdrlich, Worley; examples of evolutionary 
Imitation of names like Bailey, Bradley, Buckley, FindHey, and McKMey 
(mainly Irish). These terminal changes caused the disappearance of but few 
German names, though Stehli changing to Staley (British) wrought a structural 
modification in the mixed nomenclature. 

These changes based on recognized analogy with other names resulted very 
generally in the blending of name groups beyond the i>ossibility of distinguish- 
ing the contributions of different nationalities hi the resultant new group. 
For instance, it is practically impossible to determine German contributions 
to the Roads groups of American names because derivatives of German Both 
are so inextricably confused with variants of the British name BTwdea. Nor 
is it possible to distinguish between German Scherer and Scotch Shearer, and 
these two distinct names are to be held Jointly responsible for an American 
aggregate of names. The extraordinary complexities developed through struc- 
tural evolution in American nomenclature are illustrated in the fusion of 
German Koehler and British Collier; this aggregate was partitioned hy CPC 
analysts under the headings CoUer, OoUier, Kayler, cmd Keeler,^ but the lines 
of national origin are not distinguii^able. 

Change by analogy is not dependent so mu<ai on the fact of analogy as on 
its assumption and hence results from both ease of comparison and from force 
of comparison. Conseguently, interaction among name groups is controlled 
both by the absolute similarities in names, and by their freiiuencies. In in- 
stances of change such as from MvMor to MUler and from Mertden to Martin, 
it was the high frequencies of the established names (Miller and Martir:) 
which forced comparison. For this reason, names selected as ultimately dis- 
tinctive of German origin can be but sl4;htly RimiTar to names commonly used 
by other Americans. As German name groups subject to confusion with names 
of other origins in the eighteenth century had little chance of retaining their 
original groupings in American usage, from the tentative list of distinctive 
German names there must be eliminated those similar to names Introduced 
by people of other origins on a test of similarity grounded in the reactions 
of the eighteenth century. Name groups ultimately distinctive of German 


1 OPS, table 111. 
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origin can be only those which contain forms dissimilar to names introduced 
by other people. 

Whether meaning prompted the association of names, is a very important 
point in the study of name evolution through social controL The author 
believes that changes of name based on similarity in meaning unsupported 
by analogy of form are not extensive, but more exact knowledge might show 
that translation occasioned the disappearance of considerable numbers of 
people from the ranks of those bearing German names. A question arises, for 
example, whether Zimmerman was likely to be closely associated with Car- 
penter^ an independent British name of the same meaning. Only comparison 
of the American occurrences of the two names would reveal whether a short- 
age in the measures of Zimmerman was balanced by an excess in the measures 
of Carpenter. This would require extended comparison of Briti^-American 
and German nomenclatures, but such tests would indicate the extent to which 
analogy of meaning, considered alone, is effective in producing changes. In- 
asmuch as German stock is to be determined by reference to Pennsylvania 
as a base of comparison, bias arising from this type of translation may be 
prevented by examination of the occurrence of Zimmerman among German 
names in other States relative to its occurrence in Pennsylvania. Secondary 
features of translation will be discussed later. 

In contrast to the use of names as identiffers and classifiers of persons, their 
use as terms in the language is influenced by more abstract considerations. 
Linguistic control of dianges may be defined as the evolution of names by the 
general influence of the American dialect of the English language, directing 
cultural changes in names, in contrast to the practical changes directed by 
social control. Linguistic modifications included mainly adaptations in pro- 
nunciation, and a great variety of changes in spelling with the intent to repre- 
sent in English orthography either original or modified pronunciations. As 
changes of pronunciation may be recognized only by spellings employed in 
the records, study of spellings is paramount in the appraisal of linguistic con- 
trol. 

American spellings of German names were subject to phonetic laws but not 
strictly controlled by them. Despite considerable regularity, the laws were not 
uniformly operative. Kuhns* summarizes normal idionetic changes. As a mere 
example, German u was generally represented by oo, as Soon for Suhn, FooTcs 
for Fuchs, Hooter for Euher, German vowels were more subject to change 
than their consonants. Changes from i to y, fc to o, and b to p were frequent ; 
Interdiange of f and v, t and p, di and t, common. One of the most regular 
changes through American spelling was the simplification of sch to sh or to a. 

Irregularity in phonetic changes of names is probably accounted for by three 
factors— the bearer’s Idiosyncrasy, local geographical conditions, and permis- 
sible variability based on original variability. Bearers of the same original 
foreign name were not all influenced in the same way by the forces for diange, 
and those who were did not react identicaUy. Alternatives in nomenclature 
were always available and phonetic laws controlled only the alternatives and 
were not absolutely determinative. Local conditions probably were the chief 
influence for variations in degree and character of modifications. Presumably 
in some localities the original name was well understood, while in others one 
or more elementary forces for diange were effective. 

Name spelling is not controlled by fixed standards as is word spelling, and 
in colonial times even the latter was not rigidly controlled. 

* Kuhns, Studies in Pennsylvania Cerman Family Names. 

118640-32 21 
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As this discussion is concerned particularly with the evolution of German 
name groups in American usage, it suMces to point out that much of the 
variety in name usage by early Gennan-Americans was based on variety in 
antecedent usage. For example, a name spelled variously with f, or 
occasionally ph, does not necessarily indicate its evolution toward a convenient 
inngiish spelling, but may merely betoken its original variability. The units 
under consideration here are groups originally containing some supplementary 
forms, and American variability is partly carried over from ori^nal diversity. 
For example, forms of Schultz in Pennsylvania do not demonstrate extraordi- 
nary irregularity in American spelling of the name, for Heintze notes 13 genuine 
German variants of the root. German usage comprises forms ranging from 
Schultheiss to SoMlzen and also sets a precedent for ts instead of fe? or z. 
The only definite Americanization in the American Shultz group is the common 
elimination of o, the forms beginning with sh instead of soh. Important entries 
of this sumoun in Pennsylvania include Schultz 5, Shilt 2, Shiltz 2, Sholes 2, 
Bholts 5, Sholtz 4, ShouUa 3, Shults 3, Shultz 27, Shulz 3. 

Entries in the 1790 census usually ^ow, among a number belonging to the 
same German group, some with the original name little changed, if at all, and 
others with new forms derived through various processes. For example, of 
the 162 entries, in the Pennsylvania census, assigned to Euber, the original lead- 
ing form, Huber, has 71, indicating perhaps that its bearers lived in localities 
very solidly settled by Germans. Hooker, the ultimate Americanization, has 69 
entries; Ecver, the secondary Americanization, 11, changing h to t? without 
changing u to oo. A number changed the original u to oo without changing b 
to o, as Eoober 8; others show f instead of b or i;, a use of f which may have 
been carried over from original German conditions, or may indicate a phase in 
evolution later than the change from b to v, for f is interchangeable with v. 
Forces for Americanization were not completely operative in Pennsylvania and 
the original form Euher was the one most widely used, but the State census 
shows 11 different forms which may be assigned with fair certainty to the Euber 
group. Outside of Pennsylvania only two instances are found of the spelling 
originally dominant Becords of States further south show four more forms, 
forces for Americanization tending to bring Hoover to the fore, with Hover as 
its principal supplement 

Generally a German group shows 10 or 12 forms for Pennsylvania alone, and 
derivatives in the South show nearly as many more. But diversity in content 
of German name groups in the 1790 census is not without limit. For some sur- 
nouns, apparently only a few of the possible spellings were acceptable; Fink, 
Funk and Rudolph, for example, show little diversity. 

What changes through linguistic control produced new groupings of names 
is debatable, but observation indicates that this development is rare. The natu- 
ral grouping of Americanized German names generally followed the lines of the 
original grouping if changes through social control did not evolve blended groups. 
Americanization usually affected only the content of the groups and was not a 
force for change strong enough to destroy original relationships. Nevertheless 
linguistic evolution includes some changes disruptive of original groupings and 
very difficult to trace^ some of them responsible for separation of name groups 
and some for revival of old names. 

Divergent group elements, when Identified, are here returned to their fold; 
but there may be some whose origin is not suspected. In CFG, connection is not 
shown between Albrecht and Albright, BhrUch and Early, Eberli and Everly, 
Steiner and Stoner, Schweizer and Switzer, instances of apparent break with old 
world standards. 
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The almost unconscious reproduction of old names is illustrated in the use of 
Good and Goode, Good was a rare British name, and Goode local to Northamp- 
tonshire ; but most bearers of these names listed in the 1790 census were Ger- 
mans who converted Guth to Good or Goode probably without even knowing of 
the existence of these last two forms as names. Oases like these empha^ze the 
distinction between the changes through linguistic control and those through 
social control. 

The only Americanization which may be seriously destructive to original name 
groups is translation on the basis of meaning. Consideration of the extent to 
which translation disrupted the original structure of German nomenclature is 
consequently important for determining whether and when translatable names 
may be induded in the list of selected indicators of German origin. 

Translation proceeded under both the social and the linguistic control and 
the relationships of the two phases warrant a joint consideration. Analysis 
of the processes of name translation indicates four types; (1) Translation of 
German names into English equivalents, favored by analogy of form; (2) 
translation likewise of names but unfavored by similarities in form; (3) 
translation into words of approximately the same meaning and form ; 
(4) translation into words of the same meaning but dissimilar in form. That 
neither these classifications nor a grouping of the first two as social and the 
last two as linguistic are entirely distinct is indicated by the conversion of 
Guth to Good, which was of the third type but could readily have been of the 
first type. 

The first two types of translation are without the artificiality; of the other 
two and are not only more active but more detrimental to nomenclatural 
determination of origins. The third and fourth complicate the inquiry but do 
not destroy evidences of origins. The first and third gain impetus from 
naturalness, whereas the second and fourth can only be intentional. For these 
reasons Investigation of origins on the .basis of names must guard most against 
confusion of evidence through type one; guard least against type four. That 
trani^atlon occurred under most unfavorable circumstances in indicated by 
finding Fidler with Geiger, Jof/uer with 8oJirei/nerf and even Tumipaeed with 
Ruehaamen — changes of the fourth type. 

The first type of translation doubtless became very effective in nomendatural 
changes. Hence all names subject to such changes are eliminated from the 
tentative list of distinctive German names, thus disposing, for example, of 
BecJcer, Scherer, and Koendg; common changes from Becker to Baker, from 
Scherer to Shearer, and from Koemg to King being apparent 

It is questioned whether Pennsylvania Germans knew the meaning of their 
names well enough to recognize English equivalents in meaning when anal- 
ogies in form did not suggest them. Translation based on meaning unaided 
by similarity of form, while not to be disregarded, lacks evidence of sufficient 
effectiv^ess to preclude using as definite indicators of German origin those 
names whose meanings were also represented by names of other origins. For 
example, Jaeger, Schaffer, and 2iiin^nerrnari- are retained as distinctive German 
TifliwAg despite their translation to Sunter, Shepherd, and Carpenter, respec- 
tively. Inasmuch as calculations of absolute numbers of the stock are not 
based on the ratio of original bearers of these names to the total number of 
Germans, it is tentatively assumed that this type of translation was practiced 
fairly equally in different parts of the country, and does not interfere with 
calculations of r^tive numbers of Germans in the several States. This is 
mathematically tested in the study of German contributions, Chapter VII. 

There are three reasons for disregarding translation other than that of the 
first type. First, people generally did not know the meaning of their own 
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names. Kuhns’ and Bupp* point out some changes based on pure meaning 
and some effort to educate people to these dbanges; but other evidence indi- 
cates colonial Germans as a class were little aware of the significance of 
names. Second, the meanings of names, even if understood, were often so far 
disregarded that name changes were freoiuently merely empty transliteration, 
such as Stonecypher for Steinschleifer (stone polisher), Balsgrove for Pfalie- 
graft ^^^id many less extreme modifications quite disregarded original sig- 
nificance, indicating that meaning was not a vital factor in the evolution of 
new name forms. Third, had the colonial Germans made any studied effort 
to translate their names they might have disposed of a great mass of usage 
whose persistence despite opportunity for translation argues against the prac- 
tice. Hence it appears that translation of German names, except when favored 
by other names of similar meaning and form in American nomenclature, was 
not a factor in disrupting the original structure of German nomenclature. 

Summarizing the forces for name changes, with particular emphasis on 
changes affecting groupings, analysis uncovers such a measure of change of 
name applying to German nomenclature that many of the most important 
original German groups must be eliminated from the list of indicators of 
German origin, but reveals that the original German name groups maintained 
their integrity in the development of American nomenclature when they were 
not subject to general confusion with names of other origins already in use. 
<3erman-American nomenclature in the eighteenth century developed through 
two controls : The social control, effective through comparison of names, tend- 
ing to disrupt original groups and produce new nomenclatural alignments; and 
the linguistic control, concerned with the more general adaptation of names 
to American speedi, tending to produce new forms stiU revealing original 
afUiations, and constituting with the unchanged German names, a recognizable 
German-American addition to American nomenclature. Evolution through the 
social control produced many radical changes ; that through the linguistic con- 
trol, mostly superficial modifications. Between these two millstones hardly 
half of the name uses of the German-speaking immigrants and their descendants 
were left " recognizably ” German. 

It is with due recognition of these circumstances that names are chosen as 
Indicators of the stock. 


* Kahns, Studies, p. 321. 

A Rupp, Interpretation of Names (appendix pp. 8, 9). 
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Covers more names than any other American compilation. 

Gentry, Thomas G. Family names from the Irish^ Anglo-Saxon^ 
Anglo-Norman^ and Scotch . . . with brief remarhs on the his- 
tory and languages of the peoples to whom we are indebted for 
their origin. Philadelphia, 1892. 

Gmes, Arthur, comp. The county directory of Scotland. Edin- 
burgh, 1912. 

Guppy, Hjbnry B. Homes of family names in Great Britain. Lon- 
don, 1890. 

Harrison, Henry. Surnames of the United Kingdom^ a concise 
etymological dictionary. 2 v. London, 1912-1918. 

BDbjINtze, Albert. Die deuitschen FamiliennaTnen^ gescMchtlieh^ 
geographiach^ sprachlich. Halle, 1822, 1903, 1925. 

An etymological study giving consideration to ratios i^own in enlistment 
records of 1870-71. The preface to the 1st edition reviews studies in the 
field from Foerstemann on. 
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Holmes, Feank R, oom^. Directc/if^ of the ancestral ^ 

England fwmUies^ 1620-1700, New York, 1923. 

Includes discussion of names. Notes variations in spelling. Overly 
Interested in medieval antecedents of names. 

Howell, Geoeqb Sogers. The origin and meanvng of English 
and Dutch ^mames of New York State fa/rnUies, Albany (?), 
1894 (?)• 

A pampWet of some value for Dutch names. 

Ingraham, Edwaed D. Singvlar swnames collected "by late Edward 
D. Ingraham^ Esq. Edited by William Duane. Philadelphia, 
1873. 

This is a really good treatment of curious names. It is valuable, too, 
as demonstrating the influence of ridicule on the desire to change a 
name. 

TTTiTPiggj P ttttj.tp p. Franeosische FcmSUennamen in der Pfcdz. 
{Neue urimidliche beitrage ev/r gesehieTvted.gelehrtenSohulwesens 
vm friiheren Eereogt.) Zweibriicken, 1891. 

Keafp, George Phiut. The English language in America. 2 v. 
New York, 1925. 

Discussion on proper names. Chapter I, p. 169-224, with discussion on 
personal names, p. 200, 212, fl*., etc. 

TTimTiriiiRa, JosBP. Beitroge mr Erforsohmg der framomehm, Fami- 
Uermcmierk. Boon, 1910. 

Bzcelleat short history of names in France. Good on manifold origins, 
and on folk etymology. Good bibliography. 

Ktihits, L. Osgab. Siiedies m P&msyVoama German famMy rmnes. 
New York, 1902. 

Beprinted from Amerioma Germcmioa (19()2), p. 299-841. 

TjOBDAUf, C. L. Of eertam EngUsh mrnames and tJ^eir oooasiondl 
odd pTiaees whm seen m gr&wpa. London, 1874, 1879. 

Lo^wl!s, Mask A. Paifronymica BrUamim, A d/UMonarg of the 
f<m^ names of the United Kingdom. London, 1860. 

The preface indndes notes on American, Tnp g H«h , Weldi, Scottish, and 
Ldsh names; and reprints Graham’s r^ort 

English svmcmm. An essay on famB/y nomendla- 

twrOy historiocd, etymalogiocd, and Tvumorous . . . 8d ed., London, 
1849. 
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Massaohusbits, Seceetabt of the Common^tealth. List of 
pe/rsons whose names hme been changed in Massachusatts, 1780- 
1892. Boston, 1893. 

Index ctf original names, p. 313-417. 

Index of adopted names, p. 418-622. 

ninstratiTe of legalized changes ; a class neither so numerons nor so 
raxled as that comprising changes of less formal character. 

Mathjson, Sir ItoirasT E. Speciod report on surnames in Ireland^ 
wtih notes as to nwneriocd strength., derivation, ethnology, and dis- 
tnbvtion based on information esetraoted from the indeam of the 
genercd register offflce. Eeprinted, with Terry’s list of names of 
Irish septs, Dublin, 1909. 

Originally Issued as an appendix to the 29th detailed annual report of 

the Beffistrar-General . . . Dublin, 1894. 

Varieties and synonyms of surnames a/nd Christian. 

names in Ireland . . . Dublin, 1890. 

Compare Woulfe’s work listed, p. 354. 

MoEjENBTA, Lusweixtit B. Surnames} their origin and nationsdity 
. . . Quincy, 111., 1918. 

Very superfldal. 

Natiok, The (New York). Transformation of surnames. The 
Nation (N. T.) Vod. XUV (1887) p. 230, 250, 272, 818, 342-348, 
404. 

Letters to the editor, from various correspondents, concerning changes 
made by foreigners especially. 

Notes and Qtjebies (London). Variation of surnames. Notes arid 
Queries (London) series 4, Vol. I (1868) p. 603; and Vol. 11 (1868) 
p. 91, 189, 167, 231-282. 

Letters to the editor, from various correspondents. 

O’Bbien, MiGELiEL Joseph. The McGafrthys i/m early American his- 
tory. New York, 1921. 

BzceUent pattern for a study of the bearers of a name, without undue 
emphasis on certain families. 

Salverte, Etjsisbe. Essai historique et phUosophique sfur les Tboms 
dfhommes^ de peupleSj et de lievm ... 2 v. Paris and Boston, 1824. 
Translated by L. H. Mordacque. 2 v. London, 1862—1864. 

Stask, James. Nomenclature in Scotland. Sixith detailed annual 
report of the Begistrar-Generdl of Scotland (1864) p. liv-lx. 

Nomenclature in Scotland. Twelfth detailed anrvadl 

report of the BegiMrar-G&nerd of Scotlaind (1869) p. xlviii— li. 
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United States, Bubbatt of the Census. A eentwry of pop^daMon 
growth from, the first census of the United States to the twelfth. 
1790-1900. Washington, 1909. 

Table 111, p. 227-270, gives a codiflcatioii of some 8,600 names repre- 
sented by at least 100 -trbite persons, by States and territories, at the first 
censos, 1790. 


NOMENGIaATOBE AS A FART OF LANOUAOB 

Andbesen, TrAnT. G. Eonkwrenzen m der ErMarmg der dewtsohen 
QescMechtsTwmen. Heilbronn, 1883. 

Abmitacbe!, Lionel. An mtroduotion to the study of Old High Ger- 
man. Oxford, 1911. 

Bbadiet, Henrt. The making of English. New York and Lon- 
don, 1904. 

Qesellschaft f6b Deutsche Pbxlologie in Berlin. J ahresberieht 
vher die Erscheinwngen auf dem Gebiete der germanischen PMlo- 
logie. 49 v. Berlin and Leipzig, 1879-1930. 

Jesfebson, Jens Otto Habbt. Growth and structure of the English 
language. 4th ed.. New York and Oxford, 1923. 

Language; its nature, development and origin. 

London, 19^. 

The philosophy of grammar. London and New 

York, 1924. 

Bibliography, p. 11-13. 

Ejbnnedt, Abteub G. A bibliography of writings on the English 
language from the beginning of printing to the end of 1922. Cam- 
bridge, and New Haven, 1927. 

See index under proper and personal names. 

Eraep, Geobcbb Pheuf. The English language in America. 2 v. 
New York, 1926. 

Kbbmebs , Josef. Beitrage ener Erforsohung der franzdsischen Fa/rru- 
diennamen. Bonn, 1910. 

Lano, Andrew. The origin of terms of h/uman relationship. Pro- 
ceedings of the British Aeadem/y, Vol. lH (1908?). 

A few suggesttve pcdnts about the Idmtification and classtfication of 
humans. 

Mencken, BEbnbx Louis. The American language; on inguiry into 
the devdopment of English in the Ended States. 3d ed., rev. and 
enlarged. New York, 1928. 
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Mtoia, Fbiedmch Max. Lectmes on the edenee of language . . . 
2 V. London, 1861-1864. 

Obbbce, Andees. Eadby Nem England pronunciation . . . Ann 
Arbor, 1927. 

Many illustxationB of modifications of TinwinSj especially naive forms. 
Indudes an investigation of county origins of English. 

Pal mes, Abram Smtthb. Folk-etymology . . . London, 1882. 

PsoEOSCH, !EiDtrABD. The sounds aend Mstory of the German lan- 
guage. New York, 1916. 

Saks, Edwabd. Language^ am mtroduction to the studg of speech. 
New York, 1921. 

Skbat, Walter William. Frindples of English etymology. 2 v. 
Oxford, 1891. 

1st series; the native element 
fid series: the for^gn elmnent 

Sweet, Henry. A new English grammar, logieed and Mstoriodl. 
2 V. Oxford, 1900-1903. 

Vendryes, Joseph. Language} a lingmsUo introduction to Mstory. 
Tp. by P. Eadin. London and New York, 1925, 1931. 

Weise, Osear. Znr charakteristik der Yolksetymologie. Zeitschrip 
f. Volkerpsychologie u. Spraohmssenschap, 12 b. (Berlin, 1880), 
p. 203-223. 

Weight, Joseph. EistoricdL German, grammar ... Vol. I, pho- 
nology, ujord-formation and accidence. Oxford, London, New 
York, and Toronto, 1907. 

Wyld, Henry C. K. A history of modem ooUogmod English. 2d 
ed. London, 1921. 

INDEXES AND LISTS, PABnODLARLY LISTS SUITABLE EOS STUDY OF 
OURRENOY OF SURNAMES 

There are many types of lists available, tax lists, calendars of wills, 
military rosters, etc., but really extensive lists are not numerous. 

Landon 0. The Old Free State; a contribution to the history 
of Lumenberg County and Southside Yirgirda. 2 v. Bichmond, 
1927. 

iphig county originally embraced what are now six or seven countdes. 
The book contains a great auautiLly of geneal(^cal data. 



Bsroeit, Tziums G. Register m dlphabeiiodt order, of the earT/g set- 
Uers of Kings Govmiy, Long Island, N. Y., from its f/rst seWsTnsri 
Tyg Evropecm to 1700; with contrihwbions to their hiograpMes and 
genealogies . . . New York, 1881. 

Bostok Begistrt Dept. . . . Records reUdi/ng to the earl/g history 
of Boston . . . Boston marriages, 1700-1761; Vol. XXVUI 
(1899). Boston marriages, 176^1809; Vol. XXX (1902). 

Beadeobd, Sabtoel, comp. Names of the inhabitants of the town of 
Boston in 1790. Twerly-second report of the record commis- 
sioners of the city of Boston (1890), p. 443-611. 

Printed from tbe original manuscript in tbe library of the New BngUmd 
Historical and Genealogical Society. 

Caset, Joseph J., comp. Personcd names m Hemn^s staiwtes at 
large of Virginia (IS vols. to 179Z) and Shepherd’s oontiamation 
(S vols.). New York, 1896. 

Clemens, Whuam Montqomebt, ed. and comp. American mar- 
riage records hefore 1699. Pompton Lakes, N. J., 1926. 

Idainly from the records of New Hngland, New York, and New Jersey. 

Dauohtebs op the American BEvontmoN. Inden of the RoUs of 
Honor (Ancestor’s Index) in the Lineage Books of the NaHonad 
Society of the Daughters of the Amsrican R&adMlon. Yols. 
I-XL. Pittsburgh, 1916. 

Drake, Samuxzi Gardner. Result of some researches among the 
British arclmes for information rdatme to the founders of New 
England; made in the years 1868, 1869, and 1860. Origincdly col- 
lected for and published in the New England Historicod and 
Genetdogiodl Register, and now corrected and enlarged. Boston, 
1860. 

ScuE, William Henrt. P ervnsyioa'nla geneadogies; Sooteh-Irish and 
German. Harrisburg, 1886, 1896. 

Farmer, John. A genecdogiocil register of the first settlers of New 
England . . . Lancaster, Mass., 1829. 

SVnms Gie basis of Savage’s genealogical dictionary. 

Fobcsb, PjsxSiK, ed. Traits a/nd other papers relating prindpciH^ to 
the origin, setRement, and progress of the colonies in North 
America ...to... 1776. Washington, 1836-1846. 

Letter to tbe trustees for establishing the colony of Georgia . . . rfgnaii 
by settlers, freeholders, and inhabitants of Georgia : VoL I, CJh, TV, p. 87-42. 

List of signers, p. dl-42. 

Letter Mmllar to that above, VoL I, app^dix. No. 8, p. 51-66. 

List of signers, p. 61-66. 
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GuNBAiiOGaoAii SoGCETY OP PENNSYLVANIA. P^Micobions. Lancaster, 
189&-1920. 

Gbedesr, Geobge Cabell. . . . EarT/y Virgimm im/ndgrants. {16S3- 
1666.) Richmond, 1912. 

This contains nearly 25,000 names in alphabetic order, but no notes on 
antecedmits. 

Hottbn, Joecn Camden, ed. T7ie original Usta of peraons . . . who 
w&nb from Great Britain to the Americm plaoitation^, 1&)0-17(K) 
. . . From MSS. in the public record office, England. London, 
1874. 

Yarious lists and fragments of records. Note particularly the lists of 
persons sent to the Barbadoes, p. 315-344. And those sent from the Bar- 
badoes to New England, Carolina, Virginia, and New York, p. 347-418. 

Mackenzie, George N., and Khoades, Nelson O., editors. CoLoniaL 
famines of the Vrdted Stages of America . . . 1607 to .. . 1775. 
7 V. New York and Boston, 1907-1920. 

Mters, Atotcut Cook. Quaker arrmdls cut PMZadelphia^ 168^1760; 
hemg a TAst of certiftocdes of reTnoval recewed at PhiladeT/pMa 
monthly meeting of Friends. Philadelphia, 1902. 

SmaU volume, indexed. Gives the original home of most of the persons 
listed. 

Nead, Daniel W., comf. Index to the proper names mentioned in 
the proceedings and addresses of the Pennsylvania-German society, 
Vol. I-VI. Proceedings and addresses of the PermsyVoama-Oer~ 
mom society^ Vol. VIII (Lancaster, 1898) , p. 1-100. 

Covers about 15,000 entries under some 4,700 surnames. 

New England Historical and Genealogical Begister. Index to 
genealogies and 'pedigrees in the New England historical (md gene- 
odogicdL register for 60 yeasrs . . . IBJfl {Vol. I) to .. . 1896 {Vd. 
L). Compiled by William W. Wight . . . Boston. Eeprinted 
from the New England historical amd Genealogical Register for 
1896. 

Index to genealogies and pedigrees. Boston, 1896. 

Index of persons. Boston, 1905-1907. 

New Jersey, Adjutant General’s OmoE. Offidcd register of offi- 
ces a/nd men of New Jersey m the reuoTAitionary war. Compiled 
... by Wm. Scudder Stryker, adjutant general, Trenton, 1872. 

Two good lists of privates; continental troops, p. 140-318; State troops, 
p. 484-831. No index of all officers and men. Illustrative of many other 
military records. 

118640—32 ^22 
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New Tobk Gtenealogical and Biographical Sooiett. Collections. 
New York, 1890+ . Marriages from 1839 to 1801 in the Reformed 
Dvich ehwch. New York., VoL L 

This volume is remarkable for detail on origins of the persons listed, and 
illustrative of diversity in a so-called “ racial ” settlement 

New York (Cirr) Orphanmastbrs. The rrmmtes of the orphan- 
masters of New Amsterdam^ 1655-1663. Tr. and edited by Ber- 
thold Femow. 2 v. New York, 1902-1907. 

Ck>od index, tbougb ^ort 

Pbnnstlvania Archives. Names of persorks for whom 'marriage 
licenses were issued in the Provi/nce of Permsylvwnia previovs to 
1790. Series 2, Vol. EE. Harrisburg, 1874-1875. 

Record of Pennsylvarm marriages prior to 1810. 

Series 2, VoL VIII, Bbrrisburg, 1878. 
listed under the names of the various churches. 

Names of fordgrkers who took the oath of dUegianoe 

to the Province and State of PermsyUarda^ 17Z7-1775; vrith the 
foreign arrvodlSf 1786—1808. Series 2, Vol. XVll, Harrisburg, 
1892. 

Taa> Usts^ abowt 17&7 to 1786, ammged "by townships. 

Series 8, Vols. XI — ^XXH, Harrisbuig, 1897. 

Rupp, Israel Daniel, ed. A collection of thirty thousand names of 
German, Sunss, Dudeh, French, Portug'uese, and other invmigrands 
in Pennsylvania; chxonologieodi/y arranged from 17Z7 to 1776 . . . 
Harrisburg, 1856. 

Compare \Tlth the Oath of Allegiance lists, mentioned above. 

Savage, Jahes. A genecdogiecd dictionary of the fast settlers of 
New England. 4 v. Boston, 1860-1862. 

United States, Bureau op the Census. Heads of families at the 
fast census of the Urdted States, teJeen in the year 1790. 12 v. 
Washington, 1907 and 1908. 

Covering the following States : Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont Massa- 
chusetts, Bhode Island, Connecticut New York, Penn^lvania, Maryinw/i 
North Carolina, South Carolina; and a record of the State oaumerations 
(1782-1786) for Virginia. 

ViRKus, Frederick A.., ed. The edrridged eom/pendi/wm of American 
genecdogy. 4v. Chicago, 1925-1930. 

VoL I contains 6,000 records and 7,000 lineages. 

VoL n contains 1,600 records and 6,000 UnAag an, 

Both volumes are indexed, and there is a tabulation of principal Immi- 
grant ancestors. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS: INTERCONNECTIONS OP STATES, INTER- 
RELATIONS OP POPULATION GROUPS, PUSION OP STOCKS, DISPERSION OP 
DECENDANTS OP PIRST SETTLERS 

Beard, Charles Adams. Economic origi/ns of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy. New York, 1915. 

Bogart, Ernest Ludlow. An economic history of the United States. 
4th ed., New York, 1925. Eeprinted, New York, 1929. 

Bruce, Philip Alexander. Socicd life of Virginia in the seven- 
teenth century. Eichmond, 1907. 

Dippenderpper, Frank Eied. The Germa/n immigrcttion into Perm- 
sylvama through the port of Philadelphia from 17€0 to 1776. 
Lancaster, 1900. 

The redemptioners, Pt. II. 

Douglass, William. A mm/mary^ historical and politicdl^ of the 
first plamting^ progressive improvements^ and present state of the 
British settlements in North- America . . . Boston, 1747 [etc.] ; 
London, 1760. 

Faulkner, Harold Underwood. American economic history. New 
York and London, 1924, 1928, 1931. 

The westward movement before the revolution; Ch. VI. 

Bibliography: p. 138-139. 

Treats areas rather than stocks. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, ed. The American nation; a history from 
original sources l>y CLSsoOiOited scholars. 28 v. New York and 
London, 1904-1918. 

Particularly the first 10 volumes. 

Herrick, Cheesman A. "White servitude in Pen/nsyVoania . . . 
Philadelphia, 1926. 

Hulbert, Archer Butler. Historic highways of America ... 16 
V. Cleveland, 1902-1905. 

The paths of inland commerce^ a chronicle of trails 

road^ and waterway. New Haven, 1920. 

Chronicles of America series, VoL XXL 

Johnson, Allen, ed. The Chronicles of America. Series, 49 v. 
New Haven, 1918-1921. 

Particularly the first 16 volumes. 

Jones, Howard Mumpord. America and French cuLtwe^ 1760—181i8. 
Chapel HiU, N. C., and London, 1927. 

The chapters on “ the rise of conflicting forces ” are highly instructive 
of the social and psychological developments bearing on the formation of a 
modified nomenclature on an English pattern. NomendLatuxe Is not igpedfl- 
caUy considered. 
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Ejbrohbval, SAaruxxi. A MMory of tTte v<Mey of Virginia. 3d ed., 
Woodstock, Va., 1902. Rev. ed. Strasburg, Va., 1926. 

Ebatjs, Miohahi. Inbereolorddl aspeets of Ameriom &iMure on the 
eve of the revoluiion^ with specif reference to the northern towns. 
New York and London, 1928. 

Laiob, Johk J., ed. Cyclopaedia of political sdert^^ poTMicdl econ- 
omy, and of the poUticd history of the UnMed States ... 8 v. 
New York, 1904. 

First pabllsbed, CMcago, 1881. 

Pakbington, Vernon Loins. Mann currents in Americam thought} 
an interpretation of American literature from the "begin/nmgs to 
im. 3 T. New York, 1927-1930. 

Vol. I, tbe colonial mind, 1620-1800. 

Pazson, Frederic Liogan. History of the America/n frontier, 1763— 
1893. Boston, 1924. 

SoHiiESiNGER, ARTHUR Meoer. New viewpoints in America/n history. 
New York, 1926. 

SoHouiaai, James. Americans of 1776. New York, 1906. 

A study of the life and manners, social, industrial, and political, of the 
revolutionary period. 

S bmttiE , SitLEN Churchuji. ATnancan history a/nd its geographic 
conditions. Boston and New York, 1903. 

Simons, Aegib Martin. Socvd forces in American history. New 
York, 1911. Reprinted, New York, 1912. 

Turner, Femuerick Jaoiseon. TTie frontier in American history. 
New York, 1920, [etc.], 1926. 

United States, Ldbrart op Concbess. American and English gene- 
alogies. 2d ed. Washington, 1919. 

Weesden, Whijcam Babcock, Economic and social history of New 
England, 16m-1789. 2 v. Boston and New York, 1891. 

STOC^ COVEN OHI.T PASSING CONSIDEEATION IN THIS REPORT! DUTCH, 
PBBNCffl, JEWS, SWEDES, AND OTHERS 

Acmbiid;^ Israel. A history of New Sweden; or, the settlements on 
the Rioer Belmme. Tr. from the Swedish by William M. Rey- 
nolds.^ Publications of the historical society of P^onsylvania 
Memoirs, Vol. XI, Philaddphia, 1874. First published in Stock- 
holm, 1769. 

An exact list and rell of all the men, women, and children wbldh are 
f^d and still live [1683] in New Sweden, now called Pennsylvania, on 
the lieiaware Biver, p. 190. 
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Bated, C haeltm , Washtnckton. History of the Huguenot emigraiwn 
to Ameriaoi. 2 v. New York, 1886. 

Many names of colonists are given. Index at end of Vol. II. 

Bebgeek, Tettnis G. Register m oUphdbetioal order, of the ea/rly 
settlers of Kings County, Long Island, N. 7., from its first setitle- 
mewt hy Europeans to 1700: with oontribvMons to their "biographies 
and genealogies . . . New York, 1881. 

Bbodhead, John Bomexn. History of the State of New York. 2 v. 
New York, 1858-1871. 

Vol. I covers the period from 1609 to 1664. 

CoMDANius Hoim, Thomas. A short description of the Province of 
New Sweden, now caMed, by the English, Pennsylvania, in 
America . . . Tr. from the Swedish ... by Peter S. Du Pon- 
ceau. Philadelphia, 1834. 

Xhe original was first published in Stockholm in 1702. 

Comment on names, p. x. 

Families in New Sweden in 1693, p. 164. 

Chtkabd, Ghhebt. Les rifugUs Huguenots en Amerique . . . 
Paris, 1925. 

Dionne, Naeoissb Eimtorai. Les Oanadiens-Frcmgais. Origine des 
farnSdes emigries de France, diEspagne, de Suisse, etc. . . . et 
SignifioaMon de lewrs noms. Quebec, 1914. 

Recognizes Swiss and Spanish in this stock. 

Evjen, John Olue. Scandmcman immigrants in New. York, 1630- 
lOp. . . . Miimeapolis, 1916. 

Distribution of Scandinavians before 1674, p. xU. Qerman immigrants 
in New York, 1630-1674, Appendix IV, p. 890-436. 

Fbenow, BsETHOia. New Amsterdam famU/y names and their origin. 
New York and London, 1898. 

Instructive pamphlet 

FiiOM, Georob Tomas. A history, of Norwegian immigration to the 
United States from the earliest beginning down to the year 181(8. 
Iowa City, Iowa, 1909. 

The earliest immigrants from Norway, 1620 to 1825, Oh. III. 

Fbanoe. Ministekb db la Gtjebke. Annuaire oficiA de Varmee 
frangoAse powr 191Jh 

Contains extensive lists for determining the currency of names. 

Gtoodwin, Mattb WnJKER. DutcK cs/ifid English the Svrdson^ d 
chrcynAcle of colonial Nevy Tork. New Haven, 1919, 1921. 

Ohromoles of Amerioa series, vol. VIL 
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Hissoh, Ahtetob HjatTET. The Huguenois of eolonioil South Oa/ro- 
Um. Duke Univ. publication, Durham, N. C., 1928. 

Hoes, Eos'weui Bandau., ed. Baptimdl md Tnof'riage regietere of 
the old Dutch church of Kingston, Ulster Gov/niy, N&w Torh. . . . 
for one hundred and fifty years from their eornrn&Msement in 1660. 
New York, 1891. 

Not an exclusively Datch congregation. 

Innes, John H. New Amsterdam cmd Us peofle; studies, sodod and 
topographical, of the town under Dutch a/nd earVy English rode. 
New York, 1902. 

Jameson, John Fbankijn, ed. Narrodmes of New Netherland, 
1609-1664. New York, 1909. 

Published in the Original narratives of earlg American History series. 

Johnson, Amandus. The Swedish setUemenls on the Ddanaaref 
their history and rdoMon to the Indlms, Dutch md English, 
1688-1664 ... 2. T. Philadelphia and New York, 1911. 

List of ofScers, soldiers, servants and settlers in New Sweden, 1638-1656, 
Vol. n, appendix B, p. 69&-726. 

Bibliography, spedflc and general, p. 767-812. 

Jones, Howabd Mhmfobd. America a/nd French culture, 1760-1848. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., and London, 1927. 

Mabqolis, Maz L., and Masz, Alexander. A history of the Jewish 
people. Philadelphia, 1927. 

Jews in America in colonial and revolutionary times (1654-1790), Oh. 

Lxxix, p. m-m. 

New Yorh Genealoihcal and Bioorafhical SodErr. OoUeoHons. 
New York, 1890. 

Marriages from 1689 to 1801 in the Reformed Dutch church. 
New York, Vol. I. 

This volume is remarkable for detail on origins of the persons listed, 
and illustrative of dlversilsr in a so-called “racial” settlement. 

Pbabson, Jonathan. OontrUmtions for the geneadogies of the first 
settlers of the cmeml oounly of AUany, from 1680 to 1800. 
Albany, 1872. 

Oontributians for the geneadogies of the descendamts 

of the prst settlers of .. . Schenectady, from 1669 to 1800. 
Albany, 1878. 
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Peabson, Jonathan, tr. Early records of the ^ty and eowvty of 
Albany, and colony of Rensselaerswyck {165h-1675). Tr. from 
the original Dutch ... by Jonathan Pearson, Albany, 1869. (See 
also van Laer, below.) 

Index of names, p. 511. 

It was not until after 1676 that the nomenclature of New Netherland lost 
Its patronymic features. 

SoHOON M Aj KKR , M a bu js. The history of Kingston, New York. Prom 
its early settlement to the year 1820. New York, 1888. 

Tu WAITES, Peuben Gouj. France in America, HS7—176S. New 
York and London, 1905. 

American Nation series, V<d. YII. 

Van Laer, Arnold Johan F., tr. and ed. Van Rensselaer Bowier 
mannscrift. Tr. and ed. by Arnold Johan F. van Laer. Albany, 
1908. 

New Torh State Library history bulletin, no. 7. Well indexed. 

cd. Early records of the city and county of Albamy, 

and colony of Rensselaerswyck . . . Albany, 1869+. 

Vol. n, ft', succeeding Pearson. 

Weiss, Charles. History of the French protestamt refugees . . . 
Tr. from the French by Henry William Herbert. With an Amer- 
ican appendix ... 2 v. New York, 1854. 

The refugees of America, Yol. L P. 327-382. American Huguenots, Vol. 
IL P. 283-333. Huguenot names found in the raster of baptism [Manikin 
Town, in Virginia, see p. 320], p. 322. 

Winkler, Johan. De Nederhmdsche G«slachtsnamen ... 2 v. 
Haarlem, 1885. 

Studio in Nederlandsche Namenkunde. Haarlem, 

1900. 


ENCaUCSH STOCK, AND ENGLISH INELCENOE ON NOMENCLATURE 

Bradslex, Charles W. E. Curiosities of Puritan nomenclaiure. 
New York and London, 1880, 2d ed. London, 1897. 

English sumcmes, their sources and significations. 

London, 1874, 1875. 

A dictionary of English and Welsh surnames, with 

spedcd American instances . . . London and New York, 1901. 
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BARmo-GotriJ), S^jbine. FamS/y nAmea arid thei/r story. London, 
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Babkbr, Howabd F. Hall, Parker & Co., surnames. Am&riem 
Speech, VoL I, No. 11, August, 1926. 

Bhowning, ChabiiES Hbnst. "Welsh settlement of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 1912. 

Cast, D. M. How we got our surnames. Word Lore, Vol. I, No. 6, 
6. p. 268—270. London, 1926. 

CoRNHUJi Magazine. Surnames in England and Wales. OomJviJZ 
Magasme, Vol. XVII (London, 1868), p. 40&-420. 

Oonuneat on tii© currency of names as shown by the registrar’s files. 

Cox, John The parish registers of England. London, 

1910. 

last of intoted parish registers, Appendix IV. 

Dotib, John Andrew. English colonies in Ameri/sa. 5 v. New 
York, 1882-1907. 

Fabb, WimcAM. Family nomenclature in England and Wales. 
Sixteenth annml report of the Registrar General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in England (London, 1856), p. xvii-xxiv. 

Fobllshed in the name of George Graham, Beglstrar-GeneraL 

Transcribed In Lower’s Patrmvmioa. Britannioa. 

Finlatbon, James. Svmames and Renames. The origin and his- 
tory of certain famSl/y and historicoil names ; with remarTes on the 
ancient right of the orown to sanation and veto the assumption of 
names. And an historical aeeovrd of the names Buggey and Bugg. 
London, 1863. 

Great Britain, Census Office. Estimated population of England 
and Wales, 1570-1750, with table compiled by John Rickman. 
Census 18^1. Emmuerabion abstract (London, 1843), Pt. I, p. 84- 
37. Based on parish records of baptisms, burials, and marriages. 

Grirr, Henet B. Homes of famH/y names in Oreat Britain. Lon- 
don, 1890. 

Hitohing, F. K, and S. References to English surnames in 1601; 
an index gioiag about IQfSBO references to mumames contained in 
the printed registers of 778 English parishes during the first year 
of the seventeenth century. Walton-on-Thames, 1910. 

References to English surnames in, 1602; an index giving about 
20^600 references to surnames contained in the printed registers of 
961. English parishes during the second year of the seventeenth 
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o&niv/ry. With an appendix indexing the mumamea contained in 
186 printed^ registers during 1601 {omitted from, the vohme for 
that year). London, 1911. 

These two books together cover more than 40,000 references to the Bnglish 
parish registers of the early seventeenth century. 

Lower, M a rk A. English surnames. An essay on family nomemr 
elatwre, historiccd, etymologioaL., and hmnorous ... 3d ed., Lon- 
don, 1849. 

Patrorymiea Britanmioa. A dictionary of the fam- 
ily names of the United Kingdom. London, 1860. 

Orbecs, Aebers. Early New England pronundation . . . Ann 
Arbor, 1927. 

Many Ulnstrations of modifications of names, especially naive forms. 
Includes an investigation of county origins of mn gnah. 

TniER, Lton Gardineb. England in America, 1580-1668 New 
York and London, 1904. 

Amerioan Nation series, Vol. IV. 

Waters, Henry Ftez-Gheert. denecdogiocd gleanings in England. 
2 y. Boston, 1901. New series, ed. and arranged by Lotiirop 
Withington, Salem, 1907. 

Wbekiet, Ernest. The romance of names. London, 1914. 

Surnames, London, 1916, 1917. New York, 1927. 

THE SCOTCH, THEIR NOMENCLATCRE, AND THEIR PART IN COLONIAL 

HISTORY 

Anderson, William. Genecdogy and swmames . . . Edinburgh, 
1865. 

Bxtoanan, William. An mguiry into the genealogy and present 
state of andent Scottish surnames; with the origin and descent of 
the Highland dans, and famdy of Buchanan. 2 v. in 1. Edin- 
burgh, 1723, 1775; Glasgow, 1820. 

Craiohead, James Geddes. Scotch and Irish seeds in American soH; 
the early history of the Scotch and Irish churches, and their rela- 
tions to the PresJy^erian Ohurch of America. Philadelphia, 1878. 

DBASE, Samuel Gardner. Remit of some researches among the 
British arohimes for information relati/oe to the founders of New 
England; made in the years 1858, 1869, and 1860. Originally odl- 
leeted for and publish^ in the New England hietorioad and genm- 
logiead register, and now corrected and erdarged. Boston, 1860. 

Scotch prisoners sent to Massachusetts in 16CS, p. 72. 

. . . these prisoners . . . nuay have been among those taken at Dunbar. 

272 persons embarked <m the “ John and Sara ” of Iiondon. 
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Fraseb, G. M. Gaelic surnames. Word Lore, Vol. H, no. 6 (De- 
cember, 1927) , p. 192-195. London. 

GmieoK, JoHK Mukeat. Boots m Canada . . . London, 1911. 

GuiKpr, Hknst B. Homes of faanM/y names in Cfreat Britain. Lon- 
don, 1890. 

Hanka, Oecabkbs AnoTTSTcrs. The Seotehrlrishj or, the Boot in North 
Britain, North Ireland, and North America. 2 v. New York and 
London, 1902. 

Map of setaements, Vol. H, frontispiece. Blbliograpliy, VoL II, p. 581- 
551. 

Imrais, Cosmo Nelsoit. Concerning some Bcotoh swmames. Edin- 
burgh, 1860. 

JoHNSTOiT, Jambs B. The Boottish Macs, their derwation and origin. 
Paisley, 1922. 

Arranged in tabular form, with tbe following beadinga: Somame; Found 
to-day in ; Boot and meaning; Place of origin and early Instances. 

MACBATtr, AnBXAimEEL Etymology of the yrincipcd Gaelic nationcd 
names, personal names and surnames . . . Stirling, 1911. Ee- 
printed from Macbain’s Etymologieal dictionary of the Gaelic lan- 
guage, Inverness, 1896; Stirling, 1911. 

Personod nomas and mmames of the town of Inmer- 

ness. Inverness, 1895. 

Summary and conclusion, p. 79-82. This summarizes the currency of 
these names by types. 

MacLssan, John Pattbbsok. An historicod aaooumt of the settle- 
ments of Bcotoh Highlanders in America prior to the peace of 
1788 . . . Cleveland, 1900. 

Perbt, Abihub. BcotcJh-Irish m New England. Boston, 1891. Ee- 
piinted from the Proceedings of the Beotoh-Irish Booiaty of 
America, 2d congress at Pittsburgh, Pa. (Cincinnati, 1890), p. 
107-144. 

The Imigth of residence In Ireland of a few of these families is glrmi 
on p. 7-8. 

Esm, Wheeblaw. The Boot in America, and the Ulster Boot. Lon- 
don, 1911, 1912. 

Eoss, Peter. The Boot in America. New York, 1896. 

Sms, CuEEOBD S. The origin and signifaation of Boottish svcr- 
names . . . Albany, N. Y., 1862. 
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Stark, James. Nomenclature in Scotland. Sksth detoMed atmuH 
ref orb of the Registr<sr-General of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1864), 
p. liv-lx. 

Nomenclature in Scotland. Tvielfth detcdled an- 
nual refort of the Begistrar-Genardl of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1869), p. xlviii-li. 

GENEALOGICAL MATERIALS ON BEARERS OP SCOTTISH SURNAMES UNDER 

STUDY 

Special attention is given to family histories of the Scotch and 
Scotch-Msh because the dan spirit favors the compilation of records. 
In addition to what is found in works of the type below, material on 
American branches of the clans is to be looked for in genealogical 
periodicals and in local histories. The detail available on some names 
is much greater than on others. The dan and family name is listed 
in the first column bdow. 


Black Clemens, Wm. M., cd. . . . Early marriage records 

of the Black family in the United Stales . . . from 
1628 to 1865. New York, 1916. 

Blair... Blair, John Chalmers. Scotch and Irish Blairs. 


Biographical sketches. Huntingdon, Pa., 1894. 
Reprinted from several sources. 

Buchanan, Roberdeau. Blair family. Wasbii^- 
ton, 1906. 

Homer, Frederick. The history of the Blair, Ban- 
ister, and Braxton families . . . Fluladdphia, 
1898. 

Leavitt, Emily W. The Blair family of New Eng- 
land. Boston, 1900. 

Boyd Boyd Assodation. Proceedings of the first [seoetith] 

Boyd remnion . . . 1881-1892. Youngstown, 
Ohio, 1882-1894. 

Boyd, Wm. P. History of the Boyd family and de- 
scendants, with historical sketches of the amdent 
family of Boyd’s in Scotland from the year 1200, 
and those of Ireland from the year 1 680, with records 
of their descendants ... 1st ed., Conensus, 
N. Y, 1884, Rochester, N. Y., 1912. 

Boyds in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Southern and Western States. 
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Ayrshire and Galloway, Archaeological Association. 
ArchcLBologiccd o/fid historicdl collBctious Tcldtiug 
to Ayrshire and Galloway. 10 v. Edinburgh, 
1878-1899. . 

The Boyd papers; Vol. Ill (1882), p. 110-111. 

Bbucb Weeks, Lyman H. Book of Bruce . . . New 

York, 1907. 

Special reference to the Bruces of Clackmannan, 
Cultmalindie, Caithness, and the Shetland Islands, and 
their American descendants. 

Clemens, Wm. H. Buchanan family records. An 
account of the first American settlers and colonial 
families of the name . . . New York, 1914. 

Mackenzie, Alexander. History of the Camerons . . . 
Inverness, 1884. 

Numerous genealogies have been consulted for this 
name. 

Cummins, Albert O. Cummings genealogy . . . 
Montpelier, Vt., 1904. 

Descendants of Isaac Cummings of Massachusetts, 
1638. 

Cummings, Coroden. A record of the Cummings 
family . . . Nashua (?), N. H., 1916. 

Cunningham Several genealo^es have been consulted for this 

name. 

Feeguson Ferguson, James, and E. M. Records of the clan 

and name of Fergusson, Ferguson and Fergus. 
Edinburgh, 1895. 

Ferguson, Martin L. The Ferguson family in 
Scotland and America. Canandaigua, N. Y., 
1906. 

Settlement in Maryland particularly. 

Fleming— Hunter, Wm. Biggar and the house of Fleming 

... 2d ed., Edinburgh, 1867. 

Mageath, John R., ed. The Flemings in Chford, 
being documents selected from the Rydal papers, in 
illustration of the lives and ways of Oxford men, 
1660-1700 . . . Chford historical society pub-- 
lications, Vols. XLIV, LXII, LXXIX, Oxford, 
1904r-1924 

From the collection of manuscripts of S. H. le Fleming 
of Rydall Hall. 


Buchanan. 

Cameeon- 

Campbell. 

Cummings. 
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From the aecomi of Maihew I/amsden of Tvl- 
Uekeme. Written in 1680 , . . Inyeiness, 
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Fei^son, James. Two Scottish soldiers . . . 
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Frazer, Persifor. Fersifor Frazer’s descendards. 
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OoRnoN Bulloch, John Malcolm. The name of Gordon; 

Patronymics which it has replaced or reinforced. 
Huntly, 1906. 

Gordon, Annistead C. Gordons in Virginia, with 
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ensack, N. J., 1918. 
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Lindsat lanzee, John Wm. The Lmdeseie and limesi fam- 
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McDowell McDowell, John Hugh. History of the McDowells 
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McGregor Madeay, Kenneth. Historical memoirs of Bob Boy 
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McLachlan Brown, John Patrick. The MacLaughlins of dan 

Owen. A study in Irish history. . Boston, 1879. 
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Muneo Munroe, James Phinney. A sketch of the Munro 
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Robebtson Osborne, Kate (H.), ed. An historical and genea- 

logical of Andrew Robeson, of Scotland, New 
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from 1663 to 1916, begun by Suscm Stroud Robeson, 
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edited, and published by Kate Hamilton Osborne. 
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Boss Read, Harmon P. Rossiana; papers and documents 

relating to the .. . house of Ross . . . amd . . . 
family of Read. Albany, N. Y., 1908. 
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Jackson, Miss., 1911. 
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ANNEX B.— THE MINOR STOCKS IN THE AMERICAN 
POPULATION OF 1790 

By Mabous L. Hawsesn 
Chapter I 
INTEOBUGTION 

The American population of 1790, considered with respect to origins, divides 
naturally into three clearly defined groups. Colonists and emigrants from 
Great Britain and Germany were so numerous that even a superficial examina- 
tion indicates that English, Scotch, Irish, and Germans were the major stocks 
composing that population. The motley collection of representatives from al- 
most all races and nations who had been brought to American soil by chance 
or adventure is conveniently classified as “aU other.” But between these 
two groups is a third, whose presence can not be accounted for by chance or 
adventure, but whose numbers do not entitle them to be ranked with the first. 
These are the minor stocks— the Dutch, Swedes, and French. 

Of these three, two are the products of colonial empires. When New Sweden 
and New Netherland dissolved, they l^t a residue of population, and it is 
from these nuclei rather than from any later influx that the Dutch and Swedes 
of 1790 sprang. The French, like the Germans, were the product of immigra- 
tion, coming in moderate-sized groups of religious refugees or fiJitering in as 
individuals. 

The determination of the numbers of these minor stocks involves peculiar 
difficulties. The historian of one of the ''all other” groups is obliged to 
identify individuals, but after a study of the sources of local history he can 
make a reasonable estimate of the scores or hundreds to be assigned to the 
group. The materials dealing with the major stocks are so abundant that the 
use of quantitative methods is encouraged. But the number of any particular 
minor stock is too great to make Individual identification possible and too 
small to warrant reliance upon mechanical computations. Wherefore the 
result must be an estimate, but an estmate made in the light of positive histor- 
ical knowledge regarding the settlement, growth, and distribution of that stock 
in America. 

The historian, like the statistician, must place his main reliance upon the 
lists of "heads of families” of the 1790 census. These lists, when read as 
they appear in the township and county rolls, are an unworked mine of history. 
Individually they reveal the influence of environment upon non-English nomen- 
clature; collectively they show groupings which are unmistakably family, 
religious, or racial in their nature. When studied with a contemporary map 
or plot in hand it is possible to follow the actual route traversed by the 
enumerator and to see the local units of an expanding society advancing along 
the valleys, invading the forests, and pushing up the hillsides and down into 
the swamps. The farms of sons and grandsons bear a logical geographical 
relationship to what is evidently the ancestral estate. 

It is this grouping, evidenced by the repetition of a comparatively limited 
number of family names, that gives the safest assurance that it is possible 
360 
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to estimate the number of any national stodlc in that community. The clue 
may be given by genealogy, church records, local traditions, or the position 
of the community with respect to the normal course of expansion from older 
regions whose history is known and with which there are distinct nomen- 
clatural ties. By the combination of these local figures a total for the Nation 
may be obtained ; and while the result is frankly an estimate, it is an estimate 
based not upon one judgment but upon a multitude of judgments, and it may 
be confidently believed that errors in one locality will be balanced by opposite 
errors in another. 

Such a task would be almost endless were it not for the concentration of 
stocks not only in certain Colonies but in distinct areas in those Colonies as 
weU, Colonial population was not fluid. There was movement, but it was 
the movement of groups rather than of Individuals. Considered as a whole 
the inhabitants of any Colony might include a fair representation of many 
nations or races, but considered geographically it was not a mixture of indi- 
viduals. It was a mosaic, local groups being distinctly marked oft one from 
the other by walls of forests, swamps, and mountains. Looking down upon 
a county as a map, says the author of an unusually careful pioneer history, 
“there may be seen patches of various workmanship and color widely dis- 
persed, indicating to an experienced eye their respective national manufacture 
...” the whole bearing the appearance of a “ bedguilt constructed of many 
pieces, a few of which are large, but the residue guite small and irregularly 
placed upon the groundwork.” * 

This concentration was the natural result of the conditions of settlement. 
In colonial times as at present the family was the social instrument that 
guided migration. In the shipping lists certain names are usually repeated 
several times, indicating the presence of brothers, uncles, or cousins among 
the passengers. These persons located in proximity to one another and added 
to their settlement by drawing to them relatives and friends from Europe. 
In this manner it received a characteristic stamp which was intensifled as 
native population grew and accessions from the outside ceased. It is en- 
lightening to observe how large a percentage of the bearers of a certain name 
within a State in 1790 were found in one county or in a township of that 
county. Even the distribution of the Smiths bears little relationship to general 
population distribution. 

When the second or third generation of an original settlement was ready 
to swarm the movement was not individual. Young men or newly established 
families banded together for the advance into the wilderness. Almost every 
frontier community in the Colonies was the offshoot of some distinct region 
nearer the coast, and this process was continued in naturally modified forms 
across the continent. The historian of a prolific family which spread from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific notes in the marriage records of succeeding generations 
the constant reappearance of the same family names. Neighbors were migrat- 
ing in company or responding to common economic and geographical forces 
that determined the route.® 

The operation of this principle reduces to sizable proportions the task of 
estimating the minor stocks. Because Dutch and Swedes colonized the valleys 
of the Hudson and Delaware their descendants of 1790 were not necessarily 
spread from Maine to Georgia and Tennessee. Scattered individuals, of course. 


^Samuel W. Eager, An outUne of JUsHotv of Oranffe Oomip . . . (Newburgh, 1840- 
47), 48. 

^George B. Kuykendall, Siatofv of the Kwykendall familtf . . . Portland, Oreg., 
1919), 190. 
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there were. But the bulk of the nationality was found in the area of original 
settlement and in the remoter territories that were populated frmu this 
base. A liberal judgment in apportioning the pei^les In these communities 
compensates for the leakage caused by irregular individuals. 

This Judgment can be expressed numerically only by the use of the family 
names appearing in the First Census. The validity of such use rests upon the 
assumptions that the original names imported by the stock may be discovered 
and that in their migrations the transfomations were not so extensive as com- 
pletely to obliterate all trace of their origin. The first of these assumptions 
may be readily agreed to. Tax lists, church records, land books, and census 
reports are sources from which satisfactory and complete catalogues of names 
may be constructed. The second appears more doubtful Every nationality 
provides its quota of amusing and bewildering cormptionis. But a dose study 
of genealogy and local history discounts thdr numerical importance and leaves 
a dear impression of the tenadty with whidh succeeding generations dung 
to the original names or recognizable variations even amid surroundings most 
condudve to change. 

It is not the purpose of the sketches that follow to narrate the history of the 
minor stocks. Their sodal and economic development is still an unwritten 
story. Here it is intended merely to describe the conditions under which they 
settled in America and to explain' the factors that infiuenced their growth and 
distribution. Most of the labor has been expended in making the estimates 
which appear in the tablea The text is only a commentary upon those estimates. 



Ohafteb II 


THE DUTCH 

The Dutch stock in the United States in 1790 was the product of the seven- 
teenth century colonization of New Netherland. There is no evidence of any 
increase from outside sources during the eighteenth century. That individuals, 
professional and business men, and an occai^onal adventurer did take up resi- 
dence in the New World would be only natural in view of the close commercial 
relations existing between American ports and those of the Netherlands. It is 
also possible that the tide of German emigration flowing down the Rhine and 
perhaps remaining a while in the ports should draw in its wake a sprinklinig 
of Hollanders. But the movement, in any case, was not large enough to be 
characterized as an immigration,” and the internal history of the Dutch com- 
munities in America during the eighteenth century shows a complete intellectual 
and social break with the life of Holland. About 1760-1763 the question whether 
henceforth the services in the Reformed churches in New York City should be 
conducted in the English or Dutch languages was hotly disputed. But those 
who favored retention of the Dutch never made use of the argument that new- 
comers needed the gospel preached in’ their own tongue. The absence of this, 
which would have been their most effective argument, is a striking testimony 
to the fact that there was no Dutch immigration.* The rural regions also lived 
a life apart, those in northern New York speaking and writing a “Mohawk 
Dutch” which was a combination of their original tongue with the Indiaii 
language and a medley which defied all dictionaries, being intelligible in its 
last years only to the “ very old men.” * 

This isolation is not surprising to any student of eighteenth century history. 
None of the recognized motives for emigration were operating in Holland. 
There was no regions or intellectual restraint, no political unrest, no social 
discontent. A growing population was absorbed by the development of com- 
merce, and those who were inclined to emigrate had no desire to become ex- 
patriates in America, where an uncertain lot awaited them, when free passage, 
farms, cattle, and implements were offered them in the Dutch possessions in 
South Africa. In spite of these inducements, there was in South Africa a 
constant caU for labor which could not be satisfied by emigration from Hol- 
land; and many of the present-day Boers are descendants not of Dutchmen 
but of the hundreds of German and Huguenot families which were imported to 
colonize the Cape.® 

For fifty years the valley of the Hudson was in Dutch hands. An energetic 
policy of settlment continued during this period would have given the region, 
in fact all the middle colonies, an ethnic stamp which would have profoundly 
changed all social development. But the policy was neither energetic nor 


^Hngh Hastings (Ed.), Eoolesiaatioal records. State of New York (7 vols., Albany, 
1901-1916), VI. 3819. 3826-3827. 

a Jonathan Pearson, A history of the Schenectady patent . . . (Albany, 1883), 388. 

* George M. Tbeal, Sistory and ethnography of Africa south of the Zanibesi, from « • • 
Septem^ier, JJS05, to . . . September, JCf95 (3 vols., London, 1907-1910), II, 186, 190, 313, 
330-^49. 
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consistent. The first inhabitants were servants of the Dutch West India 
Company, hut of them many returned home “carrying with them nothing 
except a trifle in their purse and, for the country, the bad reputation of great 
hunger.”^ The system of patroonships was devised to enlist the cooperation of 
men of means but the rewards of the Indian trade were so alluring that their 
attention was turned to this source of profit and even their agriculturists 
introduced at great expense found it possible to desert to the woods and 
engage in the barter for furs.® The records of the company abound in recom- 
mendations looking toward a furthering of settlement, but few of the plans 
materialized, and some observations on the state of the colony, written about 
1649, declare “It has been so long proclaimed, in New Netherland, that more 
people were coming, that the Indians laugh at it, and say: ‘The Dutch do 
nothing but lie.’ ” * 

But even precise information as to the number of colonists actually intro- 
duced would provide an unreliable basis for estimating the later population. 
New Netherland was visited by Indian wars and massacres that destroyed 
hundreds, retarded the natural growth, and caused others to desert Several 
statements have come down to us regarding its population.^ One only gives 
direct information regarding the Hollanders, a report from the Dutdbi authori- 
ties in 1673 stating that they numbered between six and seven thousand.® It 
is not entirely safe, however, to use this figure as a base because the succeeding 
quarter of a century was filled with more wars, Indian massacres, and the 
disturbing revolt of Leisler. Therefore an attempt has been made to estimate 
the size of the Dutch element included in the census of 1698, which gives the 
population by counties and for several of which the original lists have been 
preserved.® 

According to this census there were in the city and county of Albany 1,453 
white inhabitants. In Munsell’s AnnaU of All<my " is a list of these inhabitants 
with a statement of their nationality. The non-Dutch numbered 105, which 
leaves about 1,350 Dutch. The combined population of Ulster and Dutchess 
Counties was 1,228. A list of the male inhabitants of Ulster county in 1689 
totals 223, of whom 160, or 72 per cent, are Dut<di.“ At this time the population 
of Dutchess County was so small that it was attached to Ulster County for 
administrative purposes. A list of the inhabitants in 1714 ifiiows about the same 
percentages as in Ulster in 1689.“ As the one was settled from the other, 
it is safe to apply the 72 per cent to the above total, which results in 800 Dutch. 

Orange County had a population of only 200. Before 1700 four settlements 
had been made, of which one was French, one Scotch, and two Dutch." But 
as the French and Scotch settlements were weak and their early careers check- 
ered, it is advisable to ascribe 150 to the Dutch. New York City and county 
numbered 4,237. There is extant a list of the inhabitants in 1703 ; of the 818 

* B. B. O’Callaghan (ed.), Doouments relative to the colonial TUatory of the State of 
New York ... (16 vols., Albany, 1868-1887), I, 286. 

246; B. B. 0*CaUagban, The documentary Matory of the State of New York 
(4 vols., Albany, 1849^1861), IV, 4. 

« O’Callaghan, Doca. col. Mat. N. Y., I, 268. 

^ O’Callaghan, Doc. Mat. N. 7., I, 689-697. 

® O’Callaghan, Boca. col. Met. N, Y., II, 626. 

•JA, IV, 420. 

Joel Mnnsell, Annala of Albany (10 vols., Albany, 1850-1869), IX, 81-89. 
Pa^t^I^^6^70 ^ Siatory of Ulater Oounty, New York . . . (Phila., 1880), 

“ Philip H. Smith, General THatory of Dutcheaa County . . . (Pawling, N. Y., 1877), 60. 

Rnttenber (Comp.), Biatory of Orange County j New York . . . (Phila., 

1881), 12, 18. 
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heads of families there recorded, less than 60 per cent are Dutch, so that 
2,000 will be a generous apportionment." 

Staten Island formed the county of Bichmond. The inhabitants were 664 
in number. Dutch, English, and French partook in its colonization, but the 
only definite information as to proportions is contained in the Jowrnal of 
Jasper Danokaerts,^ a statement that “the English constitute the least propor- 
tion and the Dutch and French divide between them about equally the greater 
portion.” A liberal estimate based on this rather cryptic division would assign 
to the Dutch 300. This agrees fairly well with the statement of an Englidi 
traveler in 1695 that the Dutch families on the island numbered 44.” “ 

The early settlers of Westchester County were also drawn from various 
sources. Some were Dutch from the city of New York, others English from 
Long Island and New England, and New Bochelle was the site of the well- 
known Huguenot colony.” Of the seven churches founded in the county before 
1700 only one was Dutch Reformed.” Therefore to ascribe to the Dutch one- 
third of the 917 inhabitants would be the maximum. Dutch, 300. 

The easternmost of the three counties on Long Island was Suffolk. It was 
populated entirely by Englishmen and Huguenots and there is no trace of 
Dutch at this time. In Queens County the towns of Jamaica and Oyster Bay 
were entirely English, but in Newton, Flushing, and Hampstead there were 
some Dutch, who from a study of name lists may be estimated at 260 out 
of a total of 3,366.” Kings County composed the Dutch part of the island. 
Only Gravesend, among its towns, was settled by English people, but even 
among them may be found Dutch names. Therefore of the 1,721 inhabitants 
undoubtedly 1,600 were Dutch ” 


Summary of New York, 1698 



White popu- 
lation 

Dutch popu- 
lation 

Albany 



Ulster and Dutchess 

Orange 


New^ork 

4,237 

654 


Richmond 

West Chester - 

917 

300 

Suffolk JL 

2, 121 

1, 721 
3,366 

Kings 

1, 500 
250 

Queens 


Total _ 


6,650 



O’Callaghan, Boo. mt. N. Y„ I, 395-405. 

u Bartlett B. James and J. Franklin Jameson (eds.). Original narrati/oes of early 
Amenean Metory (N. Y., 1913), XIV, 70. 

John Miller, New York oonsidered and improved, 1695 (Victor H. Paltsits, ed., Cleve- 
land, 1903), 54. 

Jacques W. Bedway, “Some side lights on the passing of New Netherlands viewed 
from Westchester County,” Proceedings of the New York State hiatorioal aeeooiation, IX, 
152-159. 

u John T. •Scharf (ed.). History of Westchester Oowity, New York ... (2 vols., Phila., 
1886), 28, 29, 178. 

^Benjamin F. Thompson. History of Long Island ... (N. T., 1839), 320, 849, 362, 
370, 382, 410; O’Callaghan, Doo. hist. N. Y., I, 432. 

M Thompson. Hist. L. I., 481. 437. 450. 456. 462. 
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This total of 6,650 for 1698, derived entirely from local sources, is In reason- 
able accord with the generalization made in 1695 by John Miller that “ The 
number of the Inhabitants in this Province are about 3,000 families, whereof 
almost one halfe are naturally dutch.” ^ 

Unfortunately New Jersey was not included in this census, but in 1700 a 
reliable authority gave the population of East Jersey at 8,000 living in eight 
settlements. Of these eight, only two, Bergen and Aqueckenock, were of Dutch 
origin. The Dutch migration to New Jersey did not being in full force until 
after 1700.” Therefore it is difficult to judge the number of Dutch in these two 
regions, but from a study of the contemporary church records there would seem 
to have been less than 200 families, which would account for a thousand souls.” 
West Jersey, with the exception of a few Swedes on Baccoon Ore^, was entirely 
English.” 

New York and New Jersey are the only two Colonies for which information 
in any way satisfactory is available. There were Dutch settlements planted 
on the Delaware, but they were hardly more than temporary. As early as 
1630 a trading post with 10 or 12 servants was maintained and after the con- 
quest of New Sweden an attempt to plant settlers was made. In 1658 the 
number of souls was reported at 600. But ” unhealthiness, sidkness, desease. 
violent and pestilential fevers, and other tedious disorders,” such as are com- 
mon to all pioneer settlements, took an annual toll of death, and in a list of 
‘‘responsible householders” on the Delaware about 1680, only 16 out of 196 
are Dutch.” 

Many had undoubtedly been lost by migration. Maryland and Virginia were 
convenient places of refuge for runaways, fugitives, and those dissatisfied with 
political conditions on the Delaware. ®ie governor reported in 1659 “ every- 
one is trying to remove and escape ” and ‘‘ My own opinion is that almost all 
the people will leave that place.”” An agent was sent to the Governor of 
Maryland to demand the return of these persons, but he met with no success.” 
Later, upon the capitulation to the English in 1664, there followed a second 
dispersion, many, the Dutch claimed, being sold as slaves to Virginia.” 

Any estimate of the size of this diaspora must be of the most general character. 
Bunaways and fugitives have no desire to emphasize their origin. Ther^ore 
the estimate must be based upon the number from whidi they had sprung. 
The few hundreds living upon the Delaware in 1658 could not have multiplied 
at the rate usually ascribed to the colonial population. In^l700 a thousand 
would be the extreme limit. 

This gives us a total of 8,650 as the maximum of Dutch in America in 1700, 
and it is the maximum rather than the actual numbers that we are interested 
in at present. For, assuming that this stock doubles every 26 years, their 

aMiUer, V. Y. . . . 1695, 40. 

^Prooeedfnga of tJte New Jersey historical society, 4th series, IV; Franklin Ellis, 
Biatory of Monmouth County, N. J, . , , (Phila., 1886), 82. 

^Abra^m Messier, First thinga in old Somerset . . . (Somerville, N. J., 1899), 161; 
Reformed Church of America, A history of the classia of Paramua of the Reformed 
Church in AmeHca (N. Y., 1902), 39 ; Records of the Reformed Dutch churchea of Eachen- 
sack and Schraalenhurgh, New Jersey ... (2 vols., N. Y., 1891), I, 1-3; Hastings. Bccl. 
rec, N, Y., H, 795 ; Charles H. Winfield, History of the county of Hudson, New Jersey . . . 
(N. Y., 1874), 129; Edwin F. Hatfield, History of EUedbeth, New Jersey . . . (N. Y.. 
1868), 169. 

** Edwin P. Tanner, The province of New Jersey . . . (N. Y., 1908), 28. 

» O’C^llaghan, Doe, hist, N, Y,, III, 31 ; Does, col, hist, N, Y„ n, 51, 68, 113. 
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number In 1790 would be about 120,000. Such a rate of Increase, however, is 
most unlikely, as in the year 170 ^ smallpox and fever carried off several 
hundred in New York alone.” In any case analysis of the 1790 population 
should produce a figure which bears some reasonable correspondence to this 
derived maximum estimate. 

There were in the history of the colonial Dutch certain regions which may 
be considered areas of original settlement. These were the hives from which 
later migrating groups swarmed, and from them radiate the lines of Dutch 
expansion. A study of this espansion in relation to colonial immigration and 
dispersion in general, to changing crops and markets, to land tenure and 
population growth, to politics and Indians is a fertile field for historical investi- 
gation. Here we are concerned with numbers and the discussion is limited to 
a consideration of these general features of Dutch settlement which help to 
explain the results embodied in the tables. 

In presenting the estimates, first the three States of original settlement (New 
York, New Jersey, and Delaware) will be considered; thereafter the relation 
of the Dutch to New England; then the States which received the first waves 
of distinct migration (Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia) ; and finally the 
Southern and Southwestern States. 

row toble: 

The first Dutch occupation of New Netherland, being of a commercial and 
military nature, seized upon the two sites which strategically were of the 
greatest importance. New Amsterdam was located at the juncture of the 
Hudson Biver, Long Island Sound, the Atlantic Ocean, and the overland route 
to the Delaware. Fort Orange was placed near the confluence of the Hudson 
and Mohawk Bivers. A large proportion of the Dutch residents of these posts 
were soldiers who returned to Holland upon the surrender to the English. 
Therefore it was the agricultural regions tributary to these centers rath®: than 
the centers themselves which produced the Dutch stock of 1790. 

New Amsterdam was at first fed by the farms on Manhattan and Long Island, 
and the flour which they produced was a leading article in the trade of the 
growing city.” But the English had already established themselves upon Long 
Island ; and although they were not able to force the Dutch from their homes, 
they did prevent any eastward expansion on the island, and above Manhattan 
they were so early settling along the banks of the Hudson that they presented 
an effective barrier against a Dutch advance to the north. When these original 
Dutch farming communities could no longer provide for their natural increase 
a distinct migration was necessary and their decendants are in 1790 to be 
found in northern New Jersey and in remoter settlements of the West. 

Fort Orange, later Albany, was surrounded by rich farming lands, but al- 
though the growth of the population seems to have been normal, the territorial 
dispersion of the stock was more limited than the geographical possibilities 
suggest as likely. Perhaps the system of patroonships did not foster the devd- 
opment of those qualities which are essential to pioneering. Necessity may not 
have impelled a movement toward the frontier; and as the Dutch farmer was 
thrifty and industrious and the Dutdi laws and customs sanctioned the equal 
division of property among heirs, the tendency was to multiply holdings within 


» Calendar of etate papere, OoloniaZ seriee • . . America and West Indies, ttOi-XlOS 
(London, 1860-^1919), 27. 

••O'CaUaghan, Boo. /Wat If. Y., I, 267, 
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tile geners.! ay ea of original occupation.®^ Advance was slow, first along the 
banks of the Hudson and then upward into the hills along the tributaries. It 
was later comers from Europe and New England who located in the back country 
away from the natural communications.® 

Other factors contributed to this localization of the Dutch stock. The polit- 
ical voice of Albany was strong, and it was the mouthpiece of the trading 
elements whose prosperity depended upon the continued existence of the neigh- 
boring Indian frontier. Therefore it was their policy to hinder all extension 
of settlement.® Popular experience also discouraged such ventures. Those 
farmers who had dared to establish themselves beyond the protection of Albany 
met disaster during the wars that immediately preceded and followed 1700. 
Many were scalped and murdered and their families taken into captivity. Those 
who escaped did so only by the prudent desertion of their homes.® This terror 
continued until after the peace of Utrecht in 1713, and even as late as 1743 fear 
of the Indians prevented the success of the oflOlcial attempts which were made 
to secure settlers for the vicinity of Ticonderoga.® In the meantime other ele- 
ments had started to come in. The Germans had occupied the fiats along the 
Mohawk and New Englanders had started that movement which attained such 
great proportions in the years between the close of the Revolution and 1790. 
Both of these elements were affected by the presence of the Dutch. Care must 
be used in separating them from the Hollanders, a task which in the case of the 
Germans is the more difficult because of the Teutonic nature of the names. 
Even the British stocks were infiuenced appreciably. In the records Thomas 
Sznits becomes Tam Smit, Yates changes into Yets and Yetz, Arnold appears as 
Arnoud, Brooks as Broecks, Michael Basset as Mynkill Bessidt; and among 
the Scotchmen Alexander Lindsay loses his nationality when his name is written 
Leendertse and an unknown personage from Inverness passes on to his family 
the name of Van Ness.® A traveler from these regions where the New England 
tongue was spoken in all its original purity was astonished to note how the 
“ articulation even of New-England people is injured by their being intermingled 
with the Dutch, Irish, and Scotch.” ” Only by detailed study is it possible to 
disentangle the non-Dutch from the nationality that established the language 
and social customs of northern New York, and although no estimate is here 
ventured, it is suggested that many who have hitherto been considered of 
Holland descent should actually be assigned to the German total. 

But the original habitat to whicdi the greatest number of the now widely 
spread descendants of colonial Dutdi trace their ancestry lies midway between 
New York and Albany, the region then known as “ the Esopus,” now Ulster 
County, or more generally the hinterland of E^ngston and Newburgh. Sound 
strategy and agricultural possibilities combined to encourage the settlement 
of this area. Three tributaries fiowed into the Hudson, forming three routes 
by which enemies might approach and control the Hudson, the artery of 
New Netherland. But the reason for its persistent occupation, in spite of 
two bloody Indian wars, is found in its economic riches. The metropolis had 

102; Pearson, Mist. SoheneetaOi/ pat., 82. By article 11 of the terms of 
capitulation in 1664 the Dutch were allowed to continue their own customs concerning 
Inheritances. O’Callaghan, Decs. ool. hist. M. T., II, 251. 

George R. HoweU and Jonathan Tenney (eds.), Bi-^centenrUal "history of AZhoMy. 
Miotory of the county of Albany, Y. r. . . . (N. T., 1886), 777, 801. 

“CoL St. p. ool., mx, 236. 
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to be fed and the lowland meadows which here border the riyer had long 
been the garden of the riyer Indians. The Indian fields were seized and the 
natural meadows and later clearings became not only the granary of New 
York but developed an export trade to the West Indies which brought con- 
tinued prosperity to the settlers. One yisible result of this pro^erity was a 
multitude of children, and these children, soon householders thems^yes, cleared 
the hillsides, and when no more hill farms could be profitably operated in 
the Highlands they pushed up the yalleys that led in a southwestwardly direc- 
tion to the banks of the Delaware.*® 

Bsopus and the Catskills are the classic ground of Dutch-American romance. 
But Washington Irving and local tradition have colored the pages of history, 
and this region was far from being a hundred per cent Dutch. In social 
customs, religion, and language it was more Dutch than in blood. As in the 
valley of the Mohawk, many nationalities contributed to the population, but 
lost their characteristics in the predominant atmosphere. There were English 
among the first settlers, the progenitor of a prolific Hasten family being a 
certain Marston, whose descendants were among the leaders of the Dutch.” 
Before the close of the seventeeth century a Huguenot settlement was made at 
New Paltz. For the first 50 years the church records were kept in the French 
language, but thereafter for the next 75 years the infiu^ce of the prevailing 
nationality was so strong that the records of the French Church” appear 
in Dutch.” Early in the eighteenth century the “ Palatines ” arrived, and in 
their history there is also a case of a congregation which in a generation or 
two gave up the use of the German, substituting therefor not English but 
Dutch.” The result of this “ Dutchification ” has been an overestimatiLon of 
the numerical strength of the stock, this county being one of the few in the 
country for which the Omtwry of Fopulatim Growth exaggerates the numbers 
of a non-English stock. 

The main current of Ulster County expansion was to the southwest into 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Some moved up the river to meet the growth 
southward from Albany and a few crossed the river to become the pioneers of 
Dutchess County. But east of the Hudson, except on the patroonships to the 
north, the Dutch always remained a minority. Poughkeepsie and Kinderhook, 
it is true, were villages as Dutch as any in Ulster Coxmty, but they were 
islands among the British and Germans, the former coming in shoals ” from 
Connecticut and Long Island and the latter being the descendants of the 
Palatines. Without an appreciation of the extent of this German coloniza- 
tion any estimate of the Dutch is liable to err. Investigators have the tendency 
to put every non-English looking name into the Dutch column. The Palatines, 
however, did not provide all the German blood. One result of the uncertain 
policy adopted by the authorities towards these foreigners vms their ^read, 
and families and groups of families, after drifting about, settled wherever 
opportunity offered, becoming the nu<ddL about which a constant infiltration of 


^OUe Ulster, an historioal and genealoffioal fMigaeine . . . (Kingston, N. Y.), I, 97, 
III, 861, y, 274 ; Balph LeFevre, History of New Paltsi, New York . . . (Albany, 1909), 
191 ; Sylvester, Bist» Ulster Oo., 222. 

ad << The Bsopus settlers and tbe Indians,** Olde Ulster, I, 97 ; Gerrit H. Van Wagenen, 
**The early settlers of Ulster Co., N. Y. Tbe Masten family,” New York Qenealogioal 
and "biographical record, XX, 171-174. 
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Germans gathered.^^ After the battle of Princeton, we are informed, Hes- 
sian prisoners found their way to German communities on the Hudson." 

It was in the regions noted above that the New York Dutch were concen- 
trated. They were also concentrated genealogically. Genealogically speak- 
ing, concentration means the emphasis of a comparatively limited number of 
family groups and the inclusion of the bulk of a stock within those family 
groups. The development of this characteristic on the part of the Dutch was 
fostered by their linguistic, religious, and geographical clannishness and was so 
highly developed by the earliest generations that when dispersion did begin 
the family imprint was not obliterated. 

Therefore the first step has been the determination of these families, not 
merely the families that were socially or politically prominent, but all Dutch 
fmnilies existent in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. It meant ex- 
tracting all Dutch families referred to in the 57 volumes of the New Yorlo 
Genealogical cmd Bic^rapftdoal Register, in the 47 volumes of the Yearlrooh of 
the Holland Society, in the 12 volumes of the series of New York genealogical 
dictionaries edited by W. B. Cutter and approximately 160 volumes of local 
New York and New Jersey history. The result of this research was the isola- 
tion of about 400 Dutch family names other than those prefixed with a “ van.” 
But this did not provide a measuring rod which could be applied mechanically. 
Cole, for instance, in Ulster County was Dutch, but in the other counties of 
New York, English. Bloom on Manhattan was Danish ; on Long Island, Dutch. 
Snider in Ulster County was Dutch ; in Dutchess County, German. Eor every 
county an independent decision had to be made, in which the appearance of 
these names on the 1790 census or other lists, naturally constituted the weight- 
iest fhctor. But allowance had to be given to anglicization and discretion 
used in the interpretation of the cosmopolitan Smiths, Millers, Petersons and 
Paulsons, the criterion being the complexion of their immediate neighbors. 
The results are estimates, and estimates which are open to revision upon the 
discovery of new and pertinent informaticm. 

The estimate for the state is 55,000 out of a total white population of 314,366. 
To make the figures in the table more informative the settlement of each 
county should be recounted in detail. That would constitute a history of 
colonial New York. The above remarks are presented as a commentary upon 
the comparative small number of Dutdbi in the State ; that is, a figure which 
is small when compared with one’s expectations. Two explanations of this 
circumstance are emphasized: First, that two of the three prindlpal Dutdh 
settlements were so placed that in its expansion the stock was directed into 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania to swell the estimates there; and, second, that 
the State was more Dutch in society and language than in blood, many nation- 
alities who had no contemporary historians having participated in the process 
of peopling. 

NEW JEBSET 

The site of the only original Dutch settlement in New Jersey was the vicinity 
of Bergen. But by 1790 the northern part of the State was as completely Dutch 
as any region in New York. With a few noteworthy exceptions the Hollanders 
in America participated little in commercial activities. They were agricultur- 
ists and the plains of New Jersey offered the richest fields. As we have seen, 
settlers came from Ulster County. The farms of western Long Island, unable 
to expand, sent a continual stream of sons to the other side of the metropolis, 
and from New Yorl^ City there was a constant outfiow, a movement to the land 

“Edward M. Smith, Documentary fiAstory of RMnebeoJc, in Dutchess county, N. T. 
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as the city gradually lost its rural character " The 2,000 Dutch whom we found 
in New York Ooimty in 1700 had increased to only 6,000 in 1790, and the 1,500 
In Kings County (western Long Island) were 1,500 in 1790. To describe this 
migration and settlement would he an enlightening chapter in colonial history. 
In the struggle for possession the Dutch were victorious over English, Scotch, 
and Germans, and the impress of their society is noticeable to-day in the 
counties which they occupied." 

Many phases of American development during the nineteenth century can be 
interpreted in the light of those periodic waves of immigration and dispersion 
that carried American population to the Pacific and transformed the character 
of economic life and many aspects of national administration. Such perio- 
dicity was also a factor in colonial growth. The older treatment of this era 
traced the founding and governmental evolution of each of 13 Colonies until 
their political activities were merged into a concerted movement. The more 
recent school of historians has made the empire the unit and fitted American 
events into a frame which Includes all Quarters of the globe. But “ colonial 
history” may, and perhaps ought, to be written in the terms of its growing 
population, marking off the stages in the occupation of the land and emphasiz- 
ing those advances which provided the supplies for larger markets, forced a 
readjustment of Indian relations, and in general demanded a continual modi- 
fication of the imperial system until modification became unsatisfactory and 
the whole structure was overthrown. 

It was one of these periods of change that determined thp direction of Dutch 
expansion. Toward the close of the seventeenth century the third generation 
was getting ready to establish itself, but there were few prospects within the 
Colony of New York. During the administration of Governor Fletcher land 
grants had been distributed with a lavish hand, and these, together with the 
old patroonships, created a practical monopoly of land which caused prospective 
homemakers to look elsewhere. The Earl of Bellomont reported the esplana- 
tion of this movement, as given to him by one of the inhabitants: 

“ What man will be such a fool,” he said, “ to become a base tenant to Mr. 
Dellius, Colonel Schuyler, Mr. Livingston (and so he ran through the whole rdle 
of our mighty landgraves), when, for crossing Hudson’s River, that man can 
for a song purchase a good freehold in the Jersies? ” " 

Other conditions tended to set in motion even those who were or could be 
established. There were Indian wars upon the northern frontiers. The youth 
of New York were compelled to serve in protecting parties. To avoid this obli- 
gation they settled in New Jersey, which had no frontier, or in Pennsylvania, 
which refused to sanction such expeditions." Fear of the French and their 
Indian allies impelled the less venturesome on the exposed districts to remove 
themselves to more quiet regions." 

But the most general cause was an economic crisis induced by the conditions 
of the war. Spain was involved, and the market for flour in the Spanish 
West Indies, which was so indispensable a factor in the agricultural expan- 
sion of New York and other Provinces was lost. Farmers were impover- 

4A O’Callaghan, JDoc. MBt, Y., I, 103; Minor Swlck, **A. Dutch migration from the 
Raritan vaUey to New York State in 1785 and later,” Somerset Oovmty historical 
quarterly, IV, 21-25. 

« John D. Prince, Netherland settlers In New Jersey,” N. J. hist. soc. Froceedtags, 
3d ser., IX, 1-7. 

" O’Callaghan, Doc, hist. N. Y„ I, 253 ; Dooe. ool. hist, N. Y., IV, 834. The quotation 
is In Oal. at. p, cot, ttOO, 678. 
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^”I have latlle seen with a heavle hart, fourscore fine farms all deserted about 
Albany, after the great expence of the owners in building and Improving.” Letter of 
Governor Benjamin Fletcher, May, 1694. Minutes of the provincial oouaoil of PennsyV- 
vania . . - riO vnls- Phila.- 1852^. T. 
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ished, and employers of labor were forced to release tbeir servants. These 
classes, obliged to shift for themselves, saw prospects for the future only in 
beginning anew in the wilderness. During the first decade of the eighteenth 
century there was a pronounced movement from the older regions into Penn- 
sylvania, and in the South into the Carolinas." 

To the Dutch in New York the plains of northern New Jersey were inviting. 
The terms on which land could be secured were attractive. The growing city 
of Philadelphia, which at the end of 20 years rivaled its neighbor on the Hudson, 
ojSered a promising market. Access was convenient. So the movement from 
Long Island and Manhattan, which had started about 1690, gathered force. 
After 1700 Dutch names become increasingly common upon the local records, 
and the banks of the Raritan and Passaic were occupied principally by that 
stock,"® The hold of the Dutch upon northern New Jersey was strengthened 
by a contemporary movement southward from Ulster County, and later there 
was a further addition of families from the vicinity of Albany. Until 1800 
the use of the Holland tongue was general."^ But here again caution must be 
used in the interpretation of Teutonic-looking names. For spread among the 
Dutch and the English were also colonies of Germans, the products of an east- 
ward migration j&rom the larger German communities in Pennsylvania.® 

Unfortunately, the threads of family migration (always important as indi- 
cators of the larger movements) can not be traced carefully, as the early New 
Jersey census schedules are missing. The Dutch estimates of 1790 suffer from 
the same loss, and it has been necessary to depend upon less comprehenive 
data. For some counties it has been possible to find the Revolutionary muster 
rolls, and these lists have been the basis for establishing the ratios to be applied 
to the 1790 population. In some cases, the assumption here involved, that the 
nationalities in a county were represented in the Army in the same proportion 
as they existed in the population at large, suggests the possibility of error. 
But in agricultural communities such as those in New Jersey the danger is 
less, and in lieu of better sources these rolls may be used with comparative 
confidence. There are three counties for which even such rolls are not available, 
and for them dependence must be placed upon the varied materials indicated 
below. The analysis of the population by counties results in a total of 35,000 
Dutch in a population of 169,954.®* 

" Oah St p. ooU mi-os, 167, ir00-08, 769. 
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DBLAWAB3B 

The history of the Dutch in Delaware is much the same as that of the 
Swedes. The feeble colony clustered about the military post at New Castle 
gained a firm foothold in the surrounding territory, but the inrush of immi- 
grants from Great Britain was so great that by 1790 the Dutch element, 
though noticeable because of national characteristics, was numerically small. 
As in the case of the Swedes, they possessed strength only in the northern- 
most county, New Castle. The two southern counties, Kent and Sussex, were 
occupied largely by the expansion of the British settlements from the Mary- 
land Eastern Shore. Census schedules of 1790 are not available, but using 
the almost contemporary lists of taxables, it appears that approximately 
2,000 out of 46,310 were Dutch.®* 

EXPANSION INTO NEW ENGLAND 

A casual look at the map would suggest that the Dutch contributed a not 
unappreciable element to the population of colonial New England. New York 
was settled by Dutch, would run the argument; it was adjacent to Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and Vermont; and as the English were found in New 
York, so the Dutch would be found in New England, the nationalities shading 
off one into the other. But as already emphasized, colonial population was 
not fiuid, and even as late as 1790 settlements were islands in a comparative 
wilderness and the population of each island was usually characterized by 
a common origin. 

The location and extent of these islands were determined by perhaps a score 
of factors, among them the most important being geography, markets, preju- 
dice, and land tenure. In an earlier paragraph emphasis is placed on the 
fact that the largest Dutch settlement on the middle Hudson, starting on the 
west bank, pushed its way inland. West of the river there are tributaries 
which could convey products of the remoter farms to market; east there are 
none. The territory that later became Dutchess County was more heavily 
timbered and pioneering was, at its best, hard enough. Therefore, the more 
open lands to the west were first occupied.®® The east bank had a reputation 
for unhealthiness, and the river its^ was a barrier, if only a psychological 
barrier. To those on the west as well as on the east, its crossing, says James 
D. Pinckney in his RemMseenoes of OatsUll (p. 17), was deemed “a perilous 
and foolhardy undertaking, and the friends of those who ventured to * go over ’ 
were as hopeless of their return as though they had made the Stygian passage.” 

But pioneers will endure much for land ; and though the immediate east bank 
was not so fertile, beyond the hills lay inviting valleys. Connecticut had had 
its Dutch period, the trading post of the West India Co. at Hartford antedating 
the arrival of the emigrants ftom Massachusetts. But this handful of traders 
and soldiers, after a brief period of contention with the English settlers, de- 
parted, and there is no trace of any Connecticut family springing from this 
source. Along the shore of the Sound the occupation was more permanent; 
and although there was a general political emigration of Hollanders when the 
English title was belligerently asserted, a few families remained.®® Dutch 


M John T. Schaxf, Hiatary of Delaware^ 1609-1888 (2 vols., Phila., 1888), II, paaaim. 
Smith, Eiat. Dutchess Oo., 98. 

^ Duane H. Hurd (Comp.), History of Fairfield County, Cowl . . . (Fhlla., 1881), 
266, 313, 368, 683. 
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servants, fleeing from the harsh rule of New Netherland, found refuge in these 
English towns.®’ This accounts for the Dutch trace apparent along the coast 
In the census of 1790, 


It was early in the eighteenth century that the wilderness of the New York- 
New England back country was approached— northward from the Sound, west- 
ward from the Connecticut, and eastward from the Hudson. An investigation 
of local history reveals among the early settlers of almost every community 
some one who is designated **the Dutchman.*’ But this group was always 
under a disadvantage in the one feature of pioneer life that meant the most. 
The pioneer could live without roads or spacious buildings, he could live with- 
out markets, but he was not willing to endure the privations of such life 
without an unclouded title to the land that he improved — ^the assurance that 
the results of his labors would lighten his old age and descend to his children. 
In this respect the Dutch lost. The borderland between New England and 
New York was debatable ground. In Massachusetts and Connecticut there 
were legal conflicts between rival titles and in Vermont the struggle over the 
New York grants almost reached the proportions of a frontier war. In these 
conflicts the New Englanders were usually successful, as the Dutch could not 
maintain their possessions against the armed bands that opposed them ” But 
by persistence and marriage a noticeable number of Dutch struck root. Again, 
it must be remarked that among those who were popularly designated as 
"Dutch” were a large proportion of Hudson River “Dutchifled” Germans. 
An investigation of the German element in New England in 1790 will probably 
produce a flgure for Germans considerably larger than now suspected.” 

Dutch blood was infused into New England by one other factor— commerce. 
As has been suggested, the American Dutch were not primarily traders, but 
they did evolve in New York an aristocracy, and the constant coastal trade 
between Boston, Providence, Newport, and the cities on the Sound brought this 
New England commercial aristocracy in touch with their social equals in New 
York. So marriages and trading connections prompted minor migrations which 
are recorded only in family histories and recognized by the rare occurrence of 
names on the city census rolls. Our analysis flnds in Oonnecticut 600, in Massa- 
chusetts 600, in Vermont 600, and in Rhode Island 250. 

Maine and New Hampshire seem to be outside the sphere of both this agri- 
cultural and commercial expansion of the Dutch, and on the census lists of 
17^ there are no familiar names. A generation later there is a marked crin- 
kling, but their origin is curious. Among the loyalists who settled in the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces were several families of New York Dutch. The 
drift southward along the coast in the early years of the nineteenth century 
brought these names into New England. But the drift had not commenced in 
1790 and the apportionment of 100 to each of these States is a matter of cour- 
tesy and the recognition of a strong probabiUty.” 
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HBST EXPANSION TO THE SOUTHWEST: PENNSYLVANIA 

Leading westward from the Esopns is a thoroughfare known as '^The Old 
Mine Eoad.” Its terminus is Port Jervis on the Delaware. Tradition assigns 
to the road a romantic past In the middle of the seventeenth century (the 
story recounts) the Dutch opened up rich mines In the mountains about the 
Delaware Water Gap, and it was to facilitate the transportation of ore that 
the road was built.® More recent history places the settlement of the Delaware 
Flats, also known as Minisink region, early in the eighteenth century. Minisink 
was at first merdy a place of Indian trade, but in 1730, when Pennsylvania 
surveyors reached the locality, they found the fiats on both sides of the river 
fully occupied by the Dutch, who were so completely associated with the Dutch 
on the Hudson that they had no idea where the river ran, and who were obliged 
to converse with tlie English through the medium of the Indian tongue.® 

This part of Pennsylvania (in 1790 in Northampton County, now in Monroe 
County), being principally mountain and swamp, offered little opportunity for 
the extension of agricultural settlement, and the generations that succeeded 
the first pioneers had to disperse among the British and Germans in the 
neighboring counties. Bucks County, though its population was not as large 
as that of Northampton, drew from other sources. Some were evidently de- 
cended from the old D^aware region colonists and others came down from the 
upper settlements.® But the largest contingent was drawn from New Jersey. 
The trail from New York to Philadelphia reached the Delaware at the falls 
(Trenton) and made the region accessible.® New York also was sending forth 
its contingent of sons. Th^ large estates were still undivided; their possessors 
looked upon them as investments for th^r children, and New York remained, 
during most of the colonial period, a nursery of people ” for the neighboring 
Provinces.® It would seem that at two periods, however, the movement was 
especially strong, one in the late thirties, when the development of Pennsylvania 
was especially marked, and again following the peace of 1763, when dangers of 
frontier settlement appeared less threatening. 

The number of Dutch in other Pennsylvania counties might easily be related 
to their geography and history. There were two other centers of concentra- 
tion— York County and the western parts of the State. The York County 
colony was the result of an infiux of emigrants from northern New Jersey in 
the decade 1760-1770, a mixed group of Huguenots and Hollanders who planned 
to erect a new county in which their Influence would be dominant.® Most of 
the Pre-Revolutionary settlers in the western parts of Pennsylvania came from 
Virginia and Maryland, and among them was a liberal sprinkling of Dutch, 


® Samuel Hazard (ed), Easar&a register of Pennsylvania ... (16 vols., Phila., 1828- 
1885), I, 437-438. 

^Israel D. Rupp, Eistory of Northampton, Lehigh, Monroe, Owrhon, and SohuylUU 
counties . . . (Harrisburg, 1845), 146, 160; Charles G. Hine, Eistory and legend, fact, 
fancy, and romance of the Old Mine Road . . . (N. Y., 1908), 5-12; Kuykendall, Eist, 
Kuykendall fam., 41. 

“W. W. H. Davis, “Early settlers in Bucks County,’* A collection of papers read 
"before the Bucks County historical society, II, 102. 

** Warren E. Ely, “ Dutch settlement in Bucks County,” Bucks Co. hist soc. Collections, 
V, 1-11; WiUIam J. Hinke (ed.), “Church record of Neshaminy and Bensalem, Bucks 
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descendants of an earlier emigration from the original American homes * Of 
the total Pennsylvania population of 423,373 in 1790, approximately 7,000 were 
Dutch. 

MAETLAND 

Although there were no Dutch posts in Maryland, the Hollanders appeared 
so early that the northeastern counties may practically be considered an area 
of original colonization. As early as 1669 the records show the Dutch on the 
Delaware asking the assistance of the Maryland authorities in securing the 
return of soldiers who had deserted and fled to the growing settlements on 
Chesapeake Bay, and the constant fear of attack by the English led to the 
removal of Dutch families from the vicinity of Newcastle to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. In *1683 the Labadists settled at Bohemia Manor, and among the 
hundred souls comprising this colony were a few Dutch families that left a 
numerous progeny." The results of this Dutch pioneering are seen in the 
geographical distribution of 1790 stock, the counties about the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay being the regions of Dutdi concentration. In the lower counties 
there are no traces of their presence, and in the table the zeros following the 
county names are to be taken almost literally. 

The history of western Maryland is a different story. A few of the pioneers, 
but more especially the landowners and speculators, came from the east; the 
majority of the actual settlers originated in Pennsylvania." From the Susque- 
hanna Biver to the Monocacy Biver in Maryland there led an Indian trail, and 
as early as 1710 Pennsylvania Germans, following this trail which later became 
the famous Monocacy Boad, founded the flrst permanent settlement of Germans 
in western Maryland." A few Hollanders were drawn in by this southward 
movement from Pennsylvania, but most of the Dutch found in these western 
counties came from New York and New Jersey, introduced about 1726 by 
John Van Metre, whose later land speculations in Virginia were to have a pro- 
nounced Influence on the distribution of the Dutch stock.” The census schedules 
for three Maryland counties are missing, but in only one of them (Allegheny) 
is it lik^y that Hollanders were present. The analysis of the lists which 
are extant indicates that about 1,000 Dutch were to be found in the total 
population of 208,649. 

VIBOINIA 

Passing over the inflltration of Hollanders into tidewater Virginia, a move- 
ment to which we have reference but unsatisfactory methods of measuring, 
the two names associated with Dutch immigration into Virginia are John Van 
Metre and Joist Hite. The Monocacy region of Maryland was but one of Van 
Metre’s land speculations, and it was merely a resting place for many of his 
colonists. In 1730 he and his brother secured a grant in the valley of Virginia 
which they peopled in part with these temporary Marylanders, in part with 
emigrants from New Jersey. The residue they disposed of to a person of 
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uncertain nationality, Hite, who thereafter became the active agent.” What- 
ever his nationality, Hite had married in Ulster County, New York, and by 
this act attained a relationship with the entire Hudson River Dutch com- 
munity. This acquaintance he extended by a residence in Pennsylvania. 
Therefore when he began colonizing among the families that he introduced were 
a number of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania Hollanders, who have 
until this day left their nomenclature upon the region — now Hampshire and 
Hardy Counties, W. Va.” 

As the Shenandoah Valley was the route through which so many of the lines 
of migration to the South and West passed, it is doubly unfortunate that the 
census schedules of 1790 are not extant. This loss is offset in part by the 
pubUcation of Virginia State census lists of 1782, 1783, and 1785; but even these 
are incomplete, and the years Immediately preceding 1790 were an era of con- 
siderable shifting of population. But using these lists it is possible to identify 
about a thousand people of Dutch descent in Virginia. These schedules in- 
clude Hampshire County, but they do not include Berkeley and Hardy Counties, 
which were also areas of Dutch colonization. Therefore an estimate of 1,500 
Dutch in Virginia’s total population of 442,117 seems a reasonable judgment 

TSm SOUTH 

The presence of Dutch in central Pennsylvania and the valley of Virginia 
insures their presence in the Carolinas. The southward tide of population, 
sweeping through the German and Scotch-Irish counties of the middle colonies, 
could not but draw with it some Hollanders. They came for the most part in 
small groups, the uniform distribution in most of the frontier districts suggest- 
ing their complete identification by this time with the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
and except for the natural grouping of certain family names there is no place 
that can be considered a Dutch settlement. There was on the Yadkin River 
in Watauga County a “Jersey settlement,” and it is lik^y that in this district 
there were some directly from the areas of original Dutch colonization.” 

In general. South Carolina received its contingent a little later than North 
Carolina. Judging by the grants of land to persons of Dutch name as re- 
corded in the North Carolina colonial records, it was about 1750-1760 that 
the Dutch were entering the State, this being the generation following the one 
that had pioneered in Virginia. Their diildren, in turn, became the colonizers 
of South Carolina. Dutchmen from othmr colonies who had fought with Greene’s 
troops in the South, immediately after the Revolution came back as settlers 
in these States.” Among the Dutch, especially in Charleston, there was also 
a small element that traced its descendant back to a group of Hollanders who in 
1671 deserted New York to try their fortunes in the South.” Many of these, 
however, died; and it is probable that the names of some have been com- 
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pletely anglicized, the well-known A. B. Longstreet, for instance, being a de- 
scendant of one of these Dutchmen, Dirck Langestraet.” An analysis reveals 
800 Dutch among the 289,181 whites in North Carolina and 500 among the 140,178 
in South Carolina. 

There are no census lists for Georgia, and in the indices to the voluminous 
published colonial records there appear only one or two entries of names that 
may be considered Dutch. Therefore only 100 are assigned the State. 

THB WEST 

A possible method of determining the number of Dutch in the West 
(Kentucky and Tennessee) would be applying to the population the same per- 
centage that they bore in the rest of the country on the theory that the in- 
habitants of those States were drawn rather evenly from all sections and 
classes of the longer-settled areas. This would mean that about 3 per cent 
were Dutch. But 3 per cent of the total population of Kentud^ and Tennessee 
would amount to almost 3,000, and of that number there is no trace. The 
Dutch stock in America was concentrated in the valley of the Hudson and in 
New Jersey, and from those parts the emigration was directed more to the 
lands north of the Ohio River. Our estimate must be based upon the scanty 
data available. 

In the Register of the KentuoJoy State BistoHcal Sooietg ( VoL XXI) , Is re- 
printed the Certificate Book of the Virginia Land Commission, a book which 
contains the names of all landholders (practically equivalent to “heads of 
families”) in the State before 1779-1780. Of the 2,260 recorded only 15 are 
Dutch — ^less than 1 per cent. But in the following decade when peace was 
established, there was a large immigration. One prominent colony of Hol- 
landers came from York County, Pa., in 1784, and it is likely that because of 
the close family connections existing between all the Dutch communities in 
America this organized movement drew in others.” The Kentucky Historical 
Society has recently been publishing tax lists of various counties, most of 
them for the year 1795.” In these the percentage of Dutch is usually between 
one and two. Accordingly, it will not be far amiss to say that about 1.6 per 
cent of the Kentucky population in 1790 was Dutch, or, roughly, a thousand. 

In Tennessee the ratio is clearly not so large. Its inhabitants of 1790 were 
more than pioneers; they were the advanced frontiersmen drawn from the 
back regions of the Carolinas at the time that the Dutch were coming into 
those Colonies from the north. The historian who has made the closest investi- 
gation of Tennessee origins emphasizes the fact that among the early pioneers 
of the State; one seldom finds names of Teutonic origin.” Nor does this situ- 
ation seem to have changed before 1800. Prom 1790 to 1796 Tennessee was 
known as “The Territory of the United States south of the River Ohio.” The 
Journal of Governor Blount is published,^ and among the hundreds of names 
mentioned— Justices of the peace, militia officers, sheriffs, and the like — ^there 
are only two that can be recognized as Dutch. Of the people married in Elnox 
County, only one has a Dutch name.” Certainly much less than 1 per cent were 
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Dutch. A fair estimate will be 200. Therefore of the 93,046 whites iB the 
West about 1,200 were of Holland descent 
The total derived from the State estimates is 106,750. This is about 10 per 
cent less than the maximum of 120,000 which might have been derived from 
the Dutch stock present in the Colonies about 1700. But there is no assurance 
that colonial population grew— apart from immigration— at a rate which 
doubled itself in 26 years. War and disease checked the growth and in the 
loyalist exodus after 1783 were probably several hundreds of families of Dutch 
descent. Therefore the derived figure is not unreasonable. That 90,000 of them 
should be concentrated in a region included in the original area of. Dutch coloni- 
zation Indicates that the Hollanders were less mobile than the majority of their 
colonial neighbors. 



Ohaptes III 


THE FRENCH 

The well-knowa failure of France to participate in that great westward move- 
ment of peoples which was the outstanding population phenomenon of the 
nineteenth century Europe has stamped the French as a nonmigratory race. 
Upon this circumstance the generali2ation has been built that the French birth 
rate or the French love of country or the wars of French imperalism have 
kept the Caul at home, so that to-day, though the French flag flies over ter- 
ritory in America, Asia, and Africa, the people beneath that flag are brown, 
blad^, and yellow and the civil or military administrator, when his term of 
service is ended, returns to pass his last years in his beloved France. 

Perhaps a century from now when the Canadian conquest of New England is 
complete and the French-Canadian tongue, church, and mill worker are the 
dominant features in New England society, historians will center their studies 
upon that compact group of Quebec h^ihitants from whom millions of Americans 
have sprung. Proceeding a step farther into the Old World origin of these 
pioneers they will reach seventeenth century France and a nation, not only 
active in politics and war but seething with religious ferment, industrial 
dev^opment, and world-wide commercial expansion. They will read of relig- 
ious refugees in Holland, England, and Germany; of adventures in Guiana 
and Surinam ; of traders on the coast of Africa and in the wilds of Mada- 
gascar; and they will also learn that these energetic spirits were not obliv- 
ious to the opportunities offered by the growing Colonies directly across the 
Atlantic, but that in a population in which British, Germans, Dutch, and 
Swedes are clearly recognized there were also French whose very energy so 
mingled them with the mass that their national characteristics were soon 
obliterated. 

It must be emphasized at the outset that they were a minor stock. They 
can not compare in numbers with the varieties of British or the Germans. 
But they deserve a recognized position along with the Dutch and the Swedes, 
and the history of colonial culture wiU probably ascribe to them as great an 
influence as that exerted by some of the more numerous groups. Nor will 
it be difficult to explain why their identity was lost. Concentration and isola- 
tion are the great preservers of individual . national traits. Prejudice is 
effective for only one generation. The Dutchman whom chance placed In a 
Puritan community may have built his Dutch bam, have continued to smpke 
his Dutch pipe, have been proud of his Dutch accent, and have d^berately 
refused to make his habits conform to those of this neighbors. His son, 
however, who has always been sensitive to these peculiarities, deliberately 
ttrows them off. He becomes as his neighbors and he is reckoned one of them. 
But for half a century the Dutch on the Hudson were residents of New Nether- 
l^d for a generation the Swedes on the Delaware lived in New Sweden. 
Those iMabitants who were not Dutch or Swedes were the peculiar individuals 
w (Me ch^en tried to conform. Local standards and customs perpetuated the 
n^onal txaits and their great-grandchildren remained Dutch and Swedes long 
after English sovereignty was asserted. Likewise the bulk of the Germans in 
380 
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the middle Colonies lived in German communities that were separated from 
adjacent Scotch-lrish and Quaker communities by boundaries as sharp as any 
ethnological lines in central Europe. 

The history of the colonial French is a story of dispersion. They came in 
various streams. Even that group which naturally possesses the most cohesion 
was forced to divide. The English Puritans appropriated New England; the 
German sectarians followed an established route to Pennsylvania; but the 
religious refugees of France were obliged to leave their native country in 
comparative haste and they began their exile in various lands — some in 
Switzerland, some in Germany, some in Holland, and others crowed the channel 
to Great Britain. Those who made these countries merely temporary resting 
places and sought America, then naturally continued their journey along those 
lines of communictation which tied each country to the New World. The reli- 
gious groups were distributed from Massachusetts to South Carolina. More- 
over, many of their original settlements were located in regions which geographi- 
cally were the channels through which the currents of American colonial 
expansion were flowing. These two factors will be illustrated below. 

There was a third factor the significance of which can only be .hinted at until 
the movements of colonial population have been the subject of systematic re- 
search. That there have been' periods in American development characterized 
by marked expansion of population has been suggested in the paper dealing 
with the colonial Dutch. It was there stated that one* of these periods of ex- 
pansion occurred shortly before and after 1700. In the last third of the seven- 
teenth century many of the existing communities were experiencing what may 
be described as relative overpopulation*. Indian hostility made pioneering almost 
suicidal and the political uncertainty threw doubt upon the validity of the titles 
to many frontier land grants. But it happened that during these years the 
influx of French was at its height ; their original settlements were of necessity 
rather temporary; and before they struck root the defeat of the Indians and 
the clearer political atmo^here made possible a wave of frontier advance that 
was urged on by the economic depression which was greatly accentuated by the 
economic disorders resulting from the war. The French, settled in groups, now 
broke into smaller groups and following the geographic tendencies prevalent 
in each particular community were scattered from Maine to the Oarolinas. The 
Dutch and the Swedes, who by all the circumstances of their existence were 
more firmly attached territorially, were influenced but not so universally affected 
by this upheaval. The era of distinct German immigration had not begun. 

The majority of these French settlers were Huguenots. The process of de- 
nationalization had commenced before their arrival on American shores. Besi- 
dence in the low countries, in' England, and on the Bhine had already caused 
a readjustment of French manners and ideas and subordination of the French 
language. Necessity had forced adaptation upon them, and in America they 
conformed to the prevailing American environment. Being rebels in religion at 
a time when state and church were closely allied, they had no patriotic motives 
for retaining the characteristics of their nationality, and it has been suggested 
that they entered the more readily into the new life because they deliberately 
sought to forget the language and the customs associated with the land from 
which they felt they had been unjustly driven.^ 

It is impossible to obtain any satisfaction from the estimates hitherto made 
regarding the number of Huguenot emigrants from France to America. The 
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figures run from “ a few thousands ” to 50,000 “ before 1760.” * Even with re- 
spect to a limited area such as New England there are great variations. The 
historian Palfrey suggests 150 families numbering perhaps a thousand souls, 
while Fosdick considers it not possible that they amounted to less than four and 
five thousand.® But these variations are accounted for in part by differing 
judgments as to what is or is not a Huguenot. How, for instance, should these 
families be classified that had lived two or more generations in England before 
departing across the Atlantic? 

The situation may be somewhat clarified by considering the principal Hugue- 
not settlements. In New England the pioneer group in 1686 attempted a colony 
at the present-day Oxford, Mass,, but the Indian hostilities soon broke it up.* 
This led to a general scattering. Some went to Boston, where a few Huguenots 
were already living, and among their descendants were the Bowdoin, Faneuil, 
Sigourney, and Brimmer families.® Others went to Rhode Island. The climate 
and the soil of the Narragansett country were considered proper for vineyards, 
and the French hoped that this industry might be developed and serve as an 
inducement to draw in many of their compatriots skilled in such matters. But 
the project failed. A contemporary explains tliat they were “ most barbarously 
persecuted and driven away by the people of Rhode Island.” ® Those who re- 
mained, after a generation or two, partook in the general dispersion which 
i^read the Rhode Islanders through New York and the middle Colonies. Some 
migrated to the South, the well-known Dabneys being descendants of an Ox- 
ford d’Aubigne; and at various places in New England traces of these Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Huguenots may be found.^ 

There were French among the founders of New Amsterdam, and it is claimed 
that in 1685 they composed one-fourth of the population.® This immigration 
continued in 1688, the classes of Amsterdam being informed that the number 
of French was increasing “ by daily arrivals ” from Carolina, the Caribbean 
Islands, and Europe.® But many of these were merely passing through. The 
stay may have been of a few months’ duration only ; and when they did settle, 
farm lands in the vicinity of the city were so high in value that they were 
obliged to locate their homes in the more remote and newer communities.®® 
Many became residents of Staten Island, whence they ®read into New Jersey. 

There were, however, two distinct Huguenot colonies in New York (founded 
about 1685-1690) which on account of thOT geographical position participated 
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in two of the main currents of colonial expansion; New Rochelle in Westchester 
County, which lay in the path of the English emigrants from Long Island who 
were moving up to occupy the east hank of the Hudson, and New Paltz in 
Ulster County, the inhabitants of which were caught in the westward stream of 
Dutch migration.^ Both of these centers were prolific in descendants and many 
of the most honored of Huguenot names of to-day are survivals, transforma- 
tions, or translations of the French names introduced by the colonists. 

Into New Jersey the Huguenots came as a product of secondary migration. 
David Des Marest, who had already lived on Staten Island and in Harlem, 
received in 1677 a grant known as the “ French patent ” ; and settling with the 
seven adult members of his family, he formed the nudeus of a French com- 
munity which soon lost its identity in the larger Dutch element that controlled 
church and society." But the French blood was there and it was distributed 
widely over the frontier by the emigrants originating in New Jersey. 

From southern New York and northern New Jersey the Huguenot blood was 
carried over to Pennsylvania. But Pennsylvania received two more contribu- 
tions— original Huguenot settlement and admixture with the Germans. By 
far the greater part of them came along with groups of other nationalities, but 
there were some direct refugees in Philadelphia, and the nearest approach to 
a distinct colony was the settlement in the Pequea Valley of Lancaster County." 
This early mingling has obscured the importance of the stock in the develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania, and the subject is worthy of a thorough and prolonged 
investigation." The same generalization may be made with respect to Mary- 
land and Delaware, although in the former the prominence of certain families 
emphasizes the presence of the stock." 

Early Virginia was not a location which fostered the maintenance of compact 
national colonies. A Hugu^ot settlement was planted at Manakin town as 
early as 1700. At first it was the Intention of the authorities to keep this 
group together, and farmers in the neighboring colonies were warned not to 
receive into their houses as retainers ” any who were destined for this set- 
tlement" But within a few months the entire policy was changed. Only 
with difficulty could the Huguenots maintain themselves on the frontier. The 
diarity of their neighbors was their principal support, and in October, 1700, 
families were allowed to disperse that they might more readily support them- 
selves." This dispersion, occurring in an established society, hastened the 
process of denationalization, and it is only due to the faithful work of Vir- 
ginia genealogists that th^r original names may be recognized in present-day 
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forms.^ In the valley of Virginia, progenitors are to be songht in Pennsylvania 
rather than in the tidewater counties, the opinion having been recently ex- 
pressed that nine-tenths of the early settlers along the Shenandoah were emi- 
grants from that State." 

In dealing with the Sonth it is necessary to shift the base. The several 
Huguenot centers in South Carolina were the parent colonies from which most 
of the French in Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee were descended. It 
is unnecessary to enter into the history of these colonies as the subject has been 
exhaustively treated in a recent monograph." 

At the opening of the eighteenth century there was every indication that the 
French would be among the most important ethnic stocks in the future Ameri- 
can population. Hitherto all groups had, for a generation at least, continued 
to attract fdlow countrsrmen. But the French religious emigration seems to 
have come to a definite standstill, except in so far as their coming to America 
was a remigration from other lands in which they or their parents had at first 
taken refuge. It may be that all who could or cared to leave France had 
departed inunediately after the adoption of the policy of repression. Another 
possible cause should be mentioned. They were not welcome. 

In the popular colonial mind the fact that the Huguenot was a Protestant 
was overshadowed by the more evidait fact that he was a Frenchman. Na- 
tional intolerance was as characteristic of the period of wars between 1689 
and 1713 as it has been of any later era of wars. The colonists of that gen- 
eration associated with the French the massacres on their frontiers, their 
economic difaiculties, and all the hardships and restrictions of military service. 
Not only every stranger but even the most peaceful neighbor who spoke French 
was a possible spy and a potential accomplice of skulking savages. It was the 
opposition of the Rhode Islanders that destroyed plans for a colony of vine- 
growers in' the Narragansett country. In Massachusetts Bay, when strange 
Frenchmen were noted walking at large in the town of Boston, the council 
ordered that all such must report to the sheriff to give an account of them- 
selves, and all loyal subjects were strictly forbidden to harbor them." The 
Province of New York compiled the Fr^ch who lived towards the frontier to 
retire to more settled areas,” and in Pennsylvania the people petitioned that 
greater surveillance would be exercised over the French living among them. 
Some were forced to give securities and others were detained in prison on 
suspicion only," 

That this attitude should be taken toward those French who were in daily 
contact with the Indians was natural. Whatever treatment was accorded them 
would probably have little influence on the future of migration. But when it 
was extended to the Hugu^ots, who were themselves fleeing from that monarch 
with whom the Bnglish were contending, the national prejudice was so evident 
that the refugees could not but be aware of how unwelcome they were. Those 
living in New York were obliged to protest because a very infamous, perni- 
cious, and detestable report is clandestinely and industriously spread abroad 
amongst the inhabitants” that they were in correspondence with France and 

“ R. A. Brock, ** Documents plating to the Huguenot emigration to Virginia,” OoTleo- 
tima of the Virginia historical society, new series, V ; “ List of ye refugees,” Va. hist, 
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revealing the nature of the fortifications that protected the city. This rumor, 
they complained, “ is of pernicious consequence to all the French Refugees in 
general, and disturbs their peace and quiet” ^ 

The Virginia group fared little better. The officers who sought to collect the 
quit rents and other public levies demanded that these obligations be dis- 
charged in tobacco; and although they knew that the French produced no 
tobacco, refused to accept any other commodities.® Very often the Huguenots 
complained in petitions regarding the treatment that they received, and it was 
probably in exasperation that the council warned them that they should re- 
frain from referring to themselves as the “ French colony,” directed that in the 
future all their communications should be presented in the English language, 
and instructed the secretary to inform the British Government with respect to 
their condition and ask them “ to send no more.” ® 

That it was only from the Huguenots that the French blood of 1790 was 
descended is the impression left by most discussions of the history of the 
stock. Undoubtedly they did contribute the largest proportions, but the other 
sources should be mentioned in order to suggest the lines of investigation that 
are necessary to complete the estimate. 

Of direct emigration from France, other than that of reUgious refugees, 
there is little trace. The colonial system of Great Britain stifled the natural 
commercial connections which the difference in the economic resources of 
America and France would logically produce, so “commercial migration” 
is not marked. But the study of local history reveals, especially in the more 
settled and prosperous areas, the presence of professional men of Fr^ch 
extraction which hints at the tofiltration of a considerable number of doctors, 
professors, dancing masters, wigmakers, and the like. The medical element is 
especially worthy of treatment, the few almost chance findings telling of Doc- 
tor Chais, of New Haven; Doctor Forgue, of Fairfi^d; Louis Lauriatt, the 
Boston chemist^ Lawrence Del Honde, French physician involved in several 
Massachusetts controversies; Doctor Jerauld, of Medfield, Mass.; Norbert 
Vigneron, of New Port, B. I. ; Dr. Jean Harpin, of Guilford, Oonn. ; Nicholas 
de la Vergne, of Poughkeepsie; and Doctor Quilhot, of Kinderhook. Some of 
them had served in the French Army during the Bevolution and remained to 
practice in the New World. ® 

It is beyond our limits to treat of the influx of Frenchmen who ministered 
to the intellectual and social needs of the colonists. Fortunately two studies 
have appeared which prove one point, that in the years Immediately preceding 
and following the Bevolution the French language and French tastes attained 
a vogue in American life which made necessary the presence of Frendh pro- 
fessors and those who were competent to train the rising generation in the 
niceties of manners ; and although these studies, being more interested in the 
results, do not attempt any numerical review, they do present evidence which 
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oT piniTig the appearance of many scattered French names on the census roUs 
of 1790.** 

Probably of greater importance, tbongb it is a subject upon wbicb no historian 
has as yet bad the courage to gather every scrap of information, was the 
commercial connection between ^erican ports and the French islands in the 
West Indies. When shortly after 1790 revolution and anar(^y descended upon 
these islands there was a mass exodus of the French inhabitants to the 
American mainland. No history of the times omits a description of this 
migration, but the earlier movements are overlooked, and it is only in local and 
family histories that traces may be found. It was in New England that the 
West India trade was most lively, and it is there that the Frenchmen of 
Caribbean origin are to be sought. The Decatur, De Wolf, and Marquand 
families of Rhode Island and Connecticut trace their descent from this source, 
and that the immigrants penetrated inland is illustrated by the La Croix 
family of Medway, Mass. Newburyport and New London each had an ap- 
preciable colony which even before 1790 was being increased by the arrival of 
refugees.*® 

As the 'Ringiia h Oolonies were flanked by the French on the north as well as 
the south the question naturally arises, Was there an admixture of French blood 
from Canada? The connection, however, is more pronounced in geography 
thfiTi in any other circumstance. Peaceful trading relations between two regions 
stimulates mutual infiltration, but the history of the relations between the 
English Colonies and Canada is a record of hostilities-— military hostilities in 
four colonial wars and trading competition along the lakes and in the back 
country. Certain conditions of life were more desirable in the English than in 
the French colonies, and the Ftench Government, which found it difllcult at 
best to people the St. Lawrence region, opposed rigorously any loss which might 
contribute to the strength of its rival. Evidently there were those who sought 
to organize such a movement, for a decree of 1684 ordained deatti as the punish- 
ment for those “ vagabond and loafing Frenchmen ” who were trying to incite 
desertion, and all individuals who followed the lure were warned that if cap- 
tured their punishment would be the galleys for life.*® The result was a smaller 
accretion from this source than other^se would have been expected. 

But an analysis of the Maine population shows this geographical factor in 
operation. Between Maine and the Maritime Provinces there was a normal 
exchange— fish, furs, grain, and lumber. French families were already living 
in the Maine districts as early as the middle of the seventeenth century, but 
their fate in the devastation of the Indian campaigns is uncertain.** In the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century changes in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, probably induced by the settlement of the loyalists, caused a southward 
drift, which, though slight, was large enough to form distinct communities of 
French-speaking inhabitants.** The same influence is illustrated by the two 
other main lines of communication between Canada and the south, the Oon- 
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nectlcut valley and the Champlain-Hudson route. In Greenfield, on the Connec- 
ticut River, lived Aaron Denio, “ keeper of the Frenchmen’s tavern,” “ and in 
1750, on both shores of Lake Champlain, were French villages. How many of 
these inhabitants survived the succeeding wars is problematical.** The list of 
Albany heads of families in 1697 marks several as “ French,” and further down 
the river, at Blingston, were several “ Catholic French ” (to distinguish them 
from the Huguenots) whose origin was probably Canadian.® 

There was one other line of French communications — ^that to the West. 
The French “ residue ” in the Great Lakes region and in the Mississippi Valley 
is considered in another paper. Reference must be made, however, to a sup- 
plementary route which played a prominent part in colonial politics — the roads, 
rivers, and portages which connected Lake Brie with the Ohio River. Al- 
though primarily military posts, there may also have been civilian traders 
and farmers about the stations. The northern terminus was at Presque Isle, 
where in 1756, in addition to the troops, was a settlement of a hundred families. 
Although local historians make no reference to the continuation of this settle- 
ment through the two succeeding wars, it is logical to assume that, as in the 
posts of the West, the habitants continued their existence, little disturbed by 
the fate of the French empire in America.® The southern terminus. Fort Du- 
vivors of the French r4gime. In 1790 there were a few French in Pittsburgh, 
but all those of whom we have positive evidence seem to be individual immi- 
grants who came to America in one or the other of the above-mentioned move- 
ments.® 

There remains now one final colonial source^the Acadians. The earlier his- 
tories, influenced by poetry and tradition, leave the impression that none of the 
ei^t or ten thousand exiles remained in the Atlantic colonies or survived the 
fevers and hardships. It is certain that the number of the exiles can not be 
used to gage the stock in 1790— many died, many went to Louisiana, some 
took refuge in France, and a much larger contingent than usually suspected 
returned to Acadia. But here and there, especially in those groups that were 
distributed among the inland towns, a family struck root, the strange names 
thereafter appearing in the town records of certain Anglo-Saxon communities, 
bearing witness to the presence and permanent settlement of the neutrals.” ** 

Without giving it much weight reference is made to the possibility of French 
troops remaining in America at the close of the Revolution. That some pro- 
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assional men and oflScers did so remain is recorded. That their ancestor was 
amed de Estrees and that he was a “ companion of Lafayette ’ is the boast of 
he Massachusetts Detray family and in the better-known names Toussard, 
Jemard, and L’Enfant we have reminders of other Kevolutionary Frenchmen 
irho contributed to the organization of the new Republic. But of the privates 
^e know nothing, and their contacts were probably not such that personal ass.»- 
iations would persuade them to remain, even if military discipline gave them 

ny choice.®® . 

This completes a survey of the various sources of immigration. The next step 
s the location of as many lists of these immigrants as possible. 

Naturally, the Huguenots have been the object of prolonged investigation, and 
he most concise statement is found in the Revised Edition of Huffuenot Ances- 
ors." But this compilation includes only those whose descendants are^ active 
nembers of the organization. There were Huguenot names recognizable in 1^90 
vhich have now vanished, and therefore local lists of original settlers provide a 
lecessary supplement. In the MemorioZ Sistory of Boston (vol. II, p. 553) is a 
)rief discussion of French pioneers in Massachusetts and the anglicized forms in 
vhich their names appear historically, and similar information regarding 
ihode Island is given in B. R. Potter’s Memoir Concerning the French Settle- 
nent$ and French Settlers in the Colony of Rhode Island.*^ 

In the State of New York in addition to the local histories already men- 
loned, the Records of the Town of New Rochelle (edited by J. A. Forbes) show 
n deeds, reports of town meetings, and tables of town officers the changing 
)rthography of the first pioneers and give a clue for the identification of their 
iescendants. A list of the inhabitants of the town of New Rochelle in 1710 
shows the process already at work.^ Much additional information, especially 
'egarding the city of New York, is scattered through the three volumes of the 
lenealogical Record of the St. Nicholas Society, in Riker’s Harlem and in 
Idorris’s Memot^ial History of Staten Island, especially the second volume, 
rhere is extant a list of signatures of members of the French church of New 
Pork in 1724." Reference to the printed genealogies of leading Huguenot fam- 
ilies (su<ai as Jaudon, Du Pont, Caudebec, Bno, Decatur, Pelletreau, Strang, 
Monnet) reveals incidentally the origin of the lines with which they inter- 
narried. 

For New Jersey two articles in the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record provide the foundation." Stapleton in his Memorials of the Huguenots 
yn America and in an article entitled “The Huguenot Element in the Settle- 
ment of Berks County ” disentangles the French from the German and Scotch- 
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Irish stocks to which they are usually credited " These sources, together with 
those mentioned above in connection with the Huguenot colonization of Virginia, 
cover the Middle States." 

As has been emphasized before, the southern Huguenots had their origin 
in South Carolina. In their identification dependence may be placed upon the 
names given in Hirsch’s Euguemts of Colonial South Carolina and a List of 
French and Smss Protestants settled m South Carolina. (Edited by D. 
Ravenel.) 

Of those French who entered America through the medium of commerce and 
military service and in the slow movement of professional infiltration there 
are no compilations. Genealogy and local history are the only sources. The 
Acadian contingent is worthy of more prolonged study than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it, as there are certain Canadian collections which record the 
names of families settled in Nova Scotia. If at the time of deportatiori the 
names and destinations of the exiles were reported, those reports are unfor- 
tunately not extant. In the confusion which attended the embarkation, how- 
ever, it is likely that no systematic records were kept. Names which were 
common in Nova Scotia may be found in the signatures to the oath of allegiance 
in 1730;" and J. F. Herbin in his history of Grand Prd (p. 104) gives the 
family names current at Minas (from which the bulk of the exiles came) at 
the time of the deportation. Other clues may be discovered in various articles." 
In the proceedings of almost all of the colonial legislatures can be discovered 
petitions from and references to the “neutrals,” documents very valuable in 
tracing the changes in names. 

In the light of this knowledge, the census rolls of 1790 become more intelli- 
gible. Heads of families may be positively identified as French, or from the 
background of nomenclatural usage and traditions safe deductions may be 
made. This has been done for the States for which the census lists are avail- 
able. No attempt has been made to secure analysis by counties, as time has 
been wanting and use of the State indices considerably lightens the task. 
Securing State rather than county estimates also makes possible the employ- 
ment of certain general sources in the “ census-less ” States. For New Jersey, 
for instance, we have the printed marriage records, 1665--1800." They show, 
if anything does, the proportions of blood in the population of eighteenth cen- 
tury New Jersey, and the ratio thus obtained is applied to the 1790 totals. The 
best that can be obtained for Delaware is the muster rolls of the State militia 
during the Bevolutionary era." Instead of using the imperfect census records 
of Virginia an alternative is provided in the List of the Bevolutionary Soldiers 
of Virginia.^ Likewise, Georgians Poster of the Revolution is available. The 
sources used for the Dutch in Tennessee and Kentucky and listed in the paper 
on that stock have also been employed in the case of the French. 
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The total estimate of 54,900 is approximately half that of the Dutch and both 
absolutely and relatively higher than previous estimates.® That the stock 
is not easily recognizable is due to the conditions under which it was introduced 
and to the more uniform distribution which it received. But this blending 
‘With other nationalities is also an indication of a closer contact with the major 
forces shaping American society and an evidence of greater influence in that 
process than the members alone suggest. 


“The estimate of 17,619 is given in A century of population grou>th from the firel 
census of the United States to the twelfth* mo-im (Wash., 1909), 121. 


Ohapteb IV 


THE SWEDES 

For two decades of the seventeenth century there existed in North America, 
contemporaneous with New France, New England, and New Netherland, a 
New Sweden. In 1655 these Swedish settlements along the Delaware were con- 
quered by their Dutch neighbors, and a few years later (1664) these united 
colonies were conquered by Great Britain. But it was not until 1681 that com- 
prehensive plans were made to plant English colonies on the Delaware, and 
when Pennsylvania was founded the compact settlements of the Swedes had 
struck such firm root that a century later (at the time of the Revolution) the 
Swedish tongue was still spoken, Swedish churches were maintained, and 
Swedish customs prevailed. The vitality and individuality of these communi- 
ties were recognized by aU observers of the eighteenth century. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to estimate numerically the strength of this dement in 1790. 

The original settlement of New Sweden was accomplished by twelve " expe- 
ditions ” sent out by the trading company at home, the first in 1637-1639 and the 
last in 1655-56.^ But to adventure into such distant regions was at not 
a popular project, the Swedes entertaining “a repugnance to the Icing sea 
voyage to the remote and heathen land ” ,- * and even later it was reported that 
the soldiers had ** a great dread of New Sweden.” * But settlers were secured — 
soldiers, traders, company servants, young men guilty of evading military serv- 
ice, and many offending Finns whose proclivity to burn and destroy forests 
(it logically seemed) might be put to some profitable use in American. But 
owing either to a change of conditions in Sweden or to encouraging reports from 
the first emigrants popular sentiment changed, and when the ninth expedition 
was being recruited so many Finns applied for transportation that they could 
not be accommodated and caused the Queen to wonder “ as there was enough 
land to be had in Sweden.”^ 

To determine how many colonists were planted upon the banks of the Dela- 
ware is impossible. It is important to note, however, that their dispersion 
began at an early date. New Netherland and New Sweden had a reciprocal 
agreement to return aU who fled from one Jurisdiction into the other, and cases 
of such rendition are on record.® But when the Dutch had conquered their 
neighbors the departure of Swedes was accelerated. The officers were taken 
prisoners td New Netherland, and thence sent to Holland, but the common people 
remained in the country.® Probably fearing the political influence of racial con- 
centration, the Dutch tried to persuade Swedes to remove to the banks of the 
Hudson, offering as an inducement the grant of fertile lands and a pair of 
oxen, and that this invitation was accepted by some is indicated by the 1,500 


^ The history of these expeditions is told in great detail in the two volumes by Amandas 
Johnson, The Sioediah settlements on the Delaware; . . . (Phlla., N. T., 1911). 

*C. T. Odhner, “The founding of New Sweden, 1637-1642,” The Pennsylown^ magon 
asine of 'Mstory and biography. III, 396. 

•Johnson, 8wed4sh an Deh, I, 268. 

•Ibid., 267. 

•Ibid., 464. 

« Hazard, Po. reg., IV, 76. 
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Swedes in New York in 1790. But the movement to the South was greater, 
especially following the distress that resulted from the poor harvests of 1658, 
and the efforts made to secure the return of those refugees who were located 
in Maryland were unsuccessful.’ 

The seventeenth century Swedes, however, although they seem to have been 
more mobile than the Dutch, did not disperse as widely as the French. The 
Delaware River region, where the first colonists settled, remained the home of 
the bulk of their descendants. We are fortunate, therefore, in having a census 
of the Swedish inhabitants on the Delaware made in 1693 and printed in Israel 
Acrelius's A ffistory of New Sweden.^ This census shows a population of 942, 
the families totaling 188. Among them may be some Dutch, but in general 
the surnames in this census are the surnames borne by the Swedish stock of 
1790, and their presence in any community is an indication of the presence of 
this element. 

The original settlements of the Swedes on the Delaware were in three general 
localities, the first at Christiana (now Wilmington, Del.) ; the second at Tinicum 
and Wicaco (now parts of Philadelphia) ; and the third across the river at 
Raccoon Creek and Penn’s Neck (now in Gloucester County, N. J). From 
these three original centers they followed natural lines of expansion : 

1. From Wilmington settling Newcastle County, Del., and into Maryland. 

2. From Philad^phia southward along the banks of the river and up the 
valley of the Schuylkill. 

3. From Gloucester County, N. J., along the river and bay coast into Bur- 
lington, Cumberland, Salem, and Cape May Counties. 

The Swedes were “ river people.” Their farms extended along the banks of 
the Delaware and its tributaries. The river was their highway and the canoe 
their vehicle.* This explains in part their distribution. But official policy also 
exerted an influence. The Swedes were in America for purposes of trade, and 
success in this enterprise depended upon the occupation of strategic points and 
the retention of the good will of the Indians. Therefore the company built its 
posts at places convenient for trade and in so doing provided a msurket for the 
farmers ; and the friendship of the Indians, which the Swedes were unusually 
successful in securing, prevented that Indian terror which cramped the expan- 
sion of New Netherland. Christiana controlled the entrance to the Delaware ; 
Tinicum and Wicaco guarded the Schuylkill, the direct route into the richest 
fur country ; and the settlements east of the Delaware, though in part a natural 
agricultural expansion, may have been an attempt to block the overland route 
to New Amsterdam. The Dutch watched this strategy with consternation and 
reported to Holland that the Swedes were even planning to proceed northward 
until they could cut Albany off from its supply of pdtries." 

But such ambitlohs could never be achieved with the meager support received 
from Sweden. The Dutch conquered the Delaware and with exception of one 
vess^ of emigrants who had been tempted to cross the Atlantic by the encour- 
agement of successful predecessors the colonization of the Swedes was at an 
end." Thereafter stray Individuals occasionally appeared; half a dozen school- 

’ O’CaUaghajtt, Docs. col. Mat. N. Y,, XII, 236, 249. 

* First edition in 1769. Translated by William M. Reynolds in Memoir^ of the historioal 
society of Pennsylvania, XI, 190-193. 

•Isra^ D. Rupp, Eistories of the counties of Berks and Lelanon . . . (Lancaster, 
1844), 80; “ Swedish settlements on the Delaware,” Pa^ mag. hist, d Uog., I, 168 

wOTallaghan, Boos. col. hist. N. T., XII, 372; Edmund B. O’CaUaghan, History of 
New Netherland; ... (2 vols., N. Y., Phila., 1846-1848), II, 80. 

Carl D. Axfwedson, ”A brief history of the colony of New Sweden . . 25, This 

early sketch of the Delaware settlements, first published in 1826, is reprinted in Pro- 
ceedings and addresses ... of the Pennsylvania-German society, XVIII. 
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masters found their way to the settlement. But before the close of the seven- 
teenth century, in the words of Aerelius “A newly arrived Swede was then a 
rare bird in the country,” “ The Swedes had been planted ; and although many 
of the followers of Penn looked with covetous eyes upon the desirable lands of 
.the Swedish settlers, Penn did not inquire into the validity of their titles but 
confirmed the possession of all who applied to him.“ The distribution of the 
stock in 1790 shows a natural growth from these areas of original occupation. 

Christiana was located in Newcastle County, and the first line of Swedish 
e3q)ansion was up the Delaware River. The rocky and timbered interior was 
occupied at a later date, in part by the descendants of these first settlers, in 
part by the cosmopolitan immigrants of the eighteenth century,^ But the 
county did not lose its original complexion and in 1790, although overshadowed 
by the other elements, the traces of the Swedes were marked. The intensity, 
however, varied from district to district. Unfortunate the census lists of 
1790 are not extant, but assessment lists and lists of taxables in the various 
local divisions called “ hundreds ” are available. Most of these lists date from 
1787 ; a few from 1804. But they are close enough to 1790 to give a due to the 
general ratio of nationalities.” 

Studying these lists in the light of our positive knowledge of the names 
borne by the Swedes, the results varied from 24 per cent in Christiana Hundred 
and 22 per cent and 20 per cent in most of the other northern hundreds to 
6 per cent and 8 per cent in the southern parts of the county. But 20 per cent 
may be taken as the average for the county— a reasonable ratio in spite of 
the early start obtained by the Swedes, as during the early part of the eight- 
eenth century Wilmington was as important a passenger port as Philadelphia 
and the Scotch and Irish immigrants bound for Pennsylvania and Maryland 
left a residue along their route. The population of the coxmty in 1790 was 
16,487, of whom 3,600 may be considered of Swedish blood. 

The two other counties of Ddaware are Kent and Sussex. They adjoin 
Maryland and received a large part of their population from Maryland and 
Pennsylvania.” A perusal of the tax lists shows this origin very clearly. Only 
occasionally is one of the Swedish names discovered, but they are spread so 
regularly that they indicate a general though small infiltration. But they 
would compose less than 2 per cent of the population of Kent and Sussex 
Counties ; and of the totals, 300 in each may have been Swedes. This results 
in a total of 4,100 in Delaware. 

There is no natural boundary between Delaware and Maryland, and one 
would expect to find in the latter evidence of expansion from the Swedish 
settlements, ei^ecially in the counties which are contiguous. The first of these 
is Cecil County. Two Swedish missionaries who visited the region in 1697 left 
record of a settlement on the Elk River, known as»“ Transtown.” But an early 
and local historian has declared (without indicating his sources) that these 
settlers were Hollanders, who traded under a license from Sweden and spoke 
the Swedish language.” Applying the method indicated above to the heads of 


^Aerelius, Biat. New Sweden, 862, 865. Quotatiozi on 181. 

u **A local incident of early colonial days, 1722-1728,” Pa. moff, hist, d Uoff., XXXVIII, 
480. 

Henry C. Conrad, Bietory of fhe State of Delaware ... (8 vols., Wilmington, 1908), 
11, 461. 

u Scharf, Biet. Del., II, 851-852, 882-885, 902-908, 917-918, 934-935, 952-954, 966, 
989-991, 1018-1019. 

"Conrad, Biet. Del., II, 679. 

"Benjamin Ferris, A history of the original eettlements on the Delaware . . . (Wil- 
mington, 1846), 156. 
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sons who spoke the Swedish tongue." This may have included some of other 
nationalities. If the total seems a little large it must be remembered that it 
includes the decendants of those who had already left the Delaware before the 
enumerations were made and of others who were original colonizers along the 
Hudson. 


state and counties 


portion 


Maine 

New Hampshiie. 
Vermont — 


Addison 

Bennington. 

Chittenden.. 

Orange. 

Rutland 

Windham.... 
Windsor 


Massachusetts. 


373,187 600 


Barnstable.. 

Berkshire... 

Bristol 

Dukes 


Hampshire. 

Middlesex.. 

Nantucket. 

Plymouth-. 

Suflolk..— 

Worcester— 


Connecticut 

Fairfield 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

Middlesex. 

New Haven 

New London.. 

Tolland 

Windham 


Rhode Ikland. 


Bristol 

Kent 

Newport 

Providence— . 
Washington.. 


New York 314,366 


Albany 

Clinton 

Colmnbia II 

Dutchess 

Kings 

Monl^mery.. 

NewYork 

Ontario 

Orange. 

Queens 

Suffolk. 

Ulster. 

Washii^on 

West Chester. 


New Jersey.. 


mm 


B 

Cape May.. 
Cumberland 
B 



” Tomas Campanlus Holm, A short description of the province of New Sweden . 
102. A translation of this early description (first pubUshed in 1702) is given in Hist 
Pa., Memoirs, IIL 
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State and counties 


White 

population 


Dutch 


Swedes 


French 


New Jersey— Continued. 

Gloucester 

Hunterdon.. 


Middlesex 

Monmouth.. 

Morris 

Salem.. 


Somerset... 


12,880 

18,661 

14^498 

14,969 

15,532 

9,891 

10,339 

18,998 


Delaware.. 


46,310 


Kent 

Newcastle 

Sussex.. 


Pennsylvania 

Allegheny 

Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks........ 

Chester 

Cumberland.. 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Fayette 

Franklin. 


Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

Luzerne 


Mifflin.. 


Montgomery.. 

Northampton. 


Philadelphia.. 

Washin^on 

Westmoreland.. 

York 

Maryland 

Allegany i 

Ann Arundd — 

Baltimore 

Calvert i 

Caroline 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Kent 

Montgomery — 
Prince Georges.. 
Queen Anne.... 

St. Marys 

Somerset ^ 

Talbot 

Washington 


Worcester. 
Virginia. 


North Carolina (districts).. 
Edenton 


Fa^ 


Halifaz. 


Hillsborough.. 


Morgan... 
New Bern.. 


Salisbury.. 

Wilminrton.. 


South CaroU^ (districts). 

Beaufort 

Camden.. 


Charleston... 
Oheraw.. 
Georj 


Orangeburg.. 


Georgia. 

Kentucky. 


Tennessee... 
Total- 


14,050 

16,487 

15,773 

423,373 

10,032 

13,052 

29,928 

24,374 

27,141 

17,779 

17.886 

9,133 

12,990 

15,057 

7,491 

35,192 

4,868 

7,461 

22,385 

24,066 

16,971 

51,916 

23,617 

15,852 

36,182 

208,649 


11,664 

30,878 

4,211 

7,028 

10,055 

10,124 

10,010 

26,937 

10,784 

6,748 

11,679 

10,004 

8,171 

8,216 

8,272 

7,231 

14,472 

7,626 

44^117 

289,181 


1,112 

»;,955 

45,820 

30,687 

38,800 


15,814 

140,178 

4^364 

29,242 

16,402 

7,418 

8,878 


12,412 


} 93,046 


760 

2,000 

4,000 

4,500 

760 

200 

8,250 

8,250 


1,800 

100 

200 

250 

250 

1,000 

200 

100 


2,000 


3 , 172 ; 444 


600 

1,200 

200 

7.500 
100 
150 
125 

1,200 

100 

100 

76 

76 

300 

100 

100 

160 

400 

76 

600 

1.500 
600 
600 
250 
300 
600 

1,000 

76 

0 

200 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

150 

75 

160 

25 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

1,500 

800 

100 

75 

25 

100 

150 

100 

200 

50 

500 

50 

0 

100 

125 

0 

200 

25 

100 

1,200 


4,100 


750 


106,750 


800 

3,500 

300 

3,325 

100 

150 

150 

76 

200 

75 
100 
400 

50 

50 

0 

76 
0 
0 

700 

75 

25 

760 

50 

100 

200 

950 

50 

25 

100 

0 


2,600 

700 

100 

25 

100 

ISO 


125 

100 

50 

325 

0 

25 

50 

0 

25 

150 

75 

300 

500 


7,600 


6,500 

4,800 


5,500 


1,200 


21,100 54,900 


1 Census schedules missing. 











Annex 0.— THE POPULATION OF THE AMEEICAN OUT- 
LYING KEGIONS IN 1790 

By Mabous L. Hansen 


The “ native stock ” in the present-day United States is descended not only 
from those ancestors listed in the first census but also from pioneers who were 
living in areas not covered by that census or in territories which have become 
American since 1790. Specifically, the region known as the Old Northwest was 
practically unorganized and no enumeration was made; and Florida and 
the entire trans-Mississippi West have been secured by purchase or cession 
subsequent to that date. To make the appraisal of the native stock complete 
it is, therefore, necessary to supplement the oflOicial figures with an estimate of 
the number and composition of the contemporary x>opulation in these out- 
lying” regions. The task is twofold: Mrst, to estimate the number of the 
inhabitants and, second, to allocate them to the various stocks. The term 
“Americans” refers to people descended from colonists originally settled on 
the seaboard and whose blood would be of the same composite nature as that 
exhibited by the Americans living in these older areas. 


THE OLD NOBTHWEST 

The region historically known as the “ Old Northwest ” is now included in 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In 1790, the 
machinery of government was so feeble and all pubUc and private enterprises 
so paralyzed by the Indian war, that an enumeration, although planned, was 
never carried out. The following year a current magazine reported the popu- 
lation of the.region in 1790 as 4,280," and this figure has been quoted, exactly 
or approximately, as the results of a census or ofllcial estimate.* But whether 
official or not,^ it was not complete, figures for only a part of the known settle- 
ments appearing. There are, however, two estimates which carry more au- 
thority. Early in 1789, Congress was informed that the inhabitants numbered 
7,000* and in the winter of 1795-96, Gvemor St. Clair and Judge Turner, who 
had just returned from a tour through the settled parts. Jointly reported a ’ 
population of 15,000 as their best opinion.* But the seasons of 1789 and 1790 
Mtnessed a large immigration so that the actual number wiU be greater than 
^e tot figures quoted. On the other hand, the cessation of Indian hostili- 
taes brought a renewal of the movement in 1794 and 1795 so that the second 
^e ^ be too high. The population in 1790 was somewhere between the 
two. Alttough estimates for the region as a whole are scanty, considerable 
regarding the particular setflemeuts. and the safest method 
will be to consider each locaUty by itself and deduce the total from these local 


mmeum or wnioenal magaa^ . . . (PhUadelphla 1787-17921 it a 
«SreaerldfcA.Os«.a7i«oM»or*fc»«rt; , . . (New Hawn 19191 S . 

Of Of the Unites State,... (7 voteTN. “ ml) n 6TC 

• Aimale of Oongrett (2 vole., Wash., 1884), I, 412. ^ 

ISd^rsi^*** ** •*“'«**"* Borthwestem Territory (Cincinnati 
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The French era in the history of the Old Northwest left no population within 
the bounds of the present State of Ohio. Its permanent settlement began in 
the closing years of the Revolution — a desultory, individual, and (according to 
the land laws) an illegal movement which is necessarily difiScult to gage. 
As early as 1785 the settlers comprised probably a hundred families and 
although their illegal homes were destroyed by American troops that year 
undoubtedly most of the squatters returned as John Mathews, who in 1786_was 
a member of the party engaged in surveying the Seven Ranges, speaks in his 
journal of the Mingo Bottom as being ** considerably settled ” and records social 
functions and the presence of social institutions that presuppose a considerable 
community.® Others, driven out by the Indians, were refugees in the cities 
on the left bank of the Ohio where, not being permanent, they were not included 
in the census; and several were held as captives by the tribes.® All together 
these squatters and refugees must have numbered at least 500. 

More definite information is extant regarding the organized and legal settle- 
ments which were made in the years 1788, 1789, and 1790. The town* of Marietta 
was founded in 1788 as the metropolis of the Ohio Company Purchase. The 
first group of settlers numbered only 47, but in the year 1789 the arrivals were 
numerous enough to make possible an extension into the back country. It is 
not likely, however, that they totaled more than 200 families.^ Definite figures 
may be obtained from a return of men available in January, 1791, for the 
protection of Marietta. This return reports 264 militia, 8 civil officers, and 29 
old men—a total of 301.® There were, perhaps, some isolated settlers not en- 
rolled in the militia, but as this force included all boys above 16, the total of 
301 represents a population that could hardly be greater than 1,000. This is, 
in fact, the number of inhabitants ascribed to the company’s lands in the 
contemporary magazine article referred to above.® The geographer, Jedediah 
Morse, reported the population in 1792 as 2,500; “ but the campaign against the 
Indians which began in 1791 was conducted ftom Marietta and the years 1791 
and 1792 undoubtedly witnessed a considerable influx. 

Lying between the Little and Big Miami Rivers was a group of settlements 
usually referred to as “Colons Symmes’ Settlements” of which the most 
important were Cincinnati and Columbia. In May, 1790, the number of men 
capable of bearing arms totalled 410.“ A newspaper item of the same date 
states that in the town of Columbia th^e were 500 residents of whom 150 were 
of military age.” This would allow slightly over 3 inhabitants for each mem- 
ber of the militia and give to the entire area a population of about 1,350. But 


5 Charles A. Hanna, Miatorical collections of Harrison County, in the State of Ohio. 
. . . (N. Y., 1900), 51-53; Archer B. Hulbert (ed.), Ohio in the time of the confedera- 
tion (Marietta, Ohio, 1918), 201, 210. Jolm Matthew’s journal is printed in this latter 
volume. Other references to these squatters may he found in the Ohio archaeological and 
Mstonoal publications (13 vols., Columbus, Ohio, 1900-1909), VII, 169, VIII, 231; Henry 
Howe, Historical collections of Ohio ... (2 vols., Columbus, Ohio, 1890-91), I 314, 325; 
Journal of Col. John May, of Boston, relative to a Journey to the Ohio country, 1789, 
Pa. mag. hist, d hiog. XLV, 144. 

^American state papers. Documents legislative and executive of the congress of the 
United States. . . . Indian affairs (Wash., 1832-1861), I, 87; Beverley W. Bond, Jr. 
(ed.). The correspondence of John Oleves Symmes ... (N. Y., 1926), 129. 

’ Howe, Hist. coll. 0., II, 778-782 ; Clement L. Martzolff, Big Bottom and its history, 
Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, XV, 2-4. 

^ Rufus Putnam, The memoirs of Rufus Putnam . . . (Boston, N. Y., 1903), 118. 

> The Amer. museum, IX, 8. 

M Jedidah Morse, The American geography, . . . (London, 1794), 457. 

“Beverley W. Bond (ed.), Dr. Daniel Drake’s memoir of the Miami County, 1779- 
1794, Quarterly publication of the historical and philosophical society of Ohio, XVIII, 80. 

« New York daily advertiser. May 25, 1790. 
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in the summer of 1790 there was a considerable accretion; Symmes wrote in 
November that the population of Oinciimati had doubled in the preceding nine 
months,^ and to credit the region with 1,500 souls is not an exaggeration. 

A third colony introduced the only non-American elements. Gallipolis was 
founded and peopled by revolutionary refugees from France. In the summer 
there arrived emigrants whose numbers have been variously estimated at from 
500 to 800.“ The latter is probably nearer the truth as in the main group there 
came 600“ and other contingents followed. There were also in this colony 
Americans who had been hired to perform the pioneer work of clearing the 
township.*® Morse’s estimate for 1792 is 1,000." After 1790 there is no record 
of a further immigration and the natural increase was certainly offset by the 
marked mortaUty. Therefore, it is logical to adopt the figure 1,000 for 1790 
and divide the total into 750 French and 250 Americans. Combining these 
local summaries the total population of Ohio in 1790 was 4,000 of whom 3,250 
were Americans and 750 French. 

The American settlement of Indiana did not begin in earnest until after the 
dose of the Indian war in 1795 and its inhabitants in 1790 were grouped around 
the old French posts on the Wabash. Of these the most important was Vin- 
cennes. When Governor Hamilton captured the post in 1778 the inhabitants 
numbered 621 “ and in 1787 General Harmar reported a population consisting 
of “ about ” 900 French and 400 Americans." But his estimate of the French is 
somewhat exaggerated. Symmes, who passed through the community in the 
summer of 1790, without venturing a figure, states that the reports current 
as to its population could not be believed from its appearance and that there had 
been a considerable emigration to the Spanish territory beyond the Mississippi.*® 
Most reliable is the evidence available from Catholic sources which indicates a 
parish of about 700." General Harmar’s statement regarding the Americans, 
however, is undoubtedly correct. The American infiltration into the town was 
very marked ; John Filson found 60 American families already there in 1785 ; 
and 400 is a reasonable estimate." 

North of Vincennes was Fort Quiatanon, of uncertain size, but described in 
1769 as consisting of 12 heads of families." When General Scott destroyed it in 
1791 he found there 70 houses and reported that “many of the inhabitants” 
were French." There was also another large village at Miamitown (the later 
Fort Wayne), General Harmar reporting in the fall of 1790 that he had burned 
its 300 log houses and wigwams. Nowhere is definite information regarding 
the number of French traders at this post recorded, but from the journal of 

^Bond, Symmes corr,j 185. 

MJoIm L. Vance, The French settlement and settlers of Gallipolis, 0., arch. & hist. 
Publications, HI, 49 ; Laurence X Kenney, The GampoUs colony, The OathoUo htstorioal 
review, rv, 438. 

» Bond, Symmes oorr., 267. 

“Howe, Bist, coU. 0., I, 673. 

Morse, Amer. geoff,, 457. 

“Account of the expedition of Lieut. Gov. Hamilton, Pioacer oolleetions of the 
pioneer and historioal society of the State of Michigan (89 vols., Lansing, 1877—1915), 
IK, 495. 

“ Wmiam H. Smith, The St, Olair papers . . .(2 vols., Cincinnati, 1882), II, 27. 

“Bond, Symmes aprr,, 287. 

a Herman X Alerding, A history of the OathoUc ehuroh in the Oioeese of Vincennes 
. . . (Indianapolis, 1888), 60, 68. 

“ Samud P. Hildreth, Pioneer history; being an account of the first eaamtmticns of the 
Ohio VaUey, , . . (Cincinnati, N. Y., 1848), 156; Beverley W. Bond, jr. (ed.), Two 
westward journeys of John BTbson, 1785, Mississippi Valley histon&u review, IX, 
820-830. 

^ Jacob P. Dunn, Indiana and Indianans , . . (Chicago, N. Y., 1919), 94. 

^Amer, st. p. Ind. aff„ I, 131. 
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Henry Hay, who spent the winter of 178&-80 at the place, and who mingled 
freely in the rather boisterous society, one would Judge there may have been a 
score of households. Hay also mentions the coming and going of traders sta- 
tioned at scattered posts (if a cabin or two may be so described), so the total 
French population in Indiana may be placed at a thousand." 

To the Americans at Vincennes should be added a hundred at “Clarh* *• s 
grant ” in the corner of the State, the settlement of which began in 1783 but 
which grew very slowly." No allowance need be made for scattered groups. 
None could exist Vincennes was practically isolated, messengers and travelers 
reaching it only by passing through a gauntlet of ambushed savages." Indiana 
may be credited with 1,500 inhabitants, 1,000 French, and 500 Americans. 

There is extant an exact census of the Illinois settlements in 1787, the 
French numbering at: 


Kaskaskia 191 

Prairie du Bocher 79 

St Philipp 11 

Oahokia 239 


Total "520 


But from a report of General Harmar who quotes these figures, it is evident 
that they refer only to males." Therefolre, this number should be doubled to 
ascertain the total French population. This would result in approximately a 
thousand in 1787. In the three succeeding years there would be a slight de- 
crease due to emigration across the Mississippi, but as there was a French 
settlement at Peoria (seven traders who were living there are named by a 
traveller of 1790)" and as there may have been a family or two at Chicago" 
the figure bf a thousand may stand as the estimate of Illinois French. At the 
time when the above mentioned census was taken there were in the American 
settlements 62 men and 35 male children enrolled." The figure 300 would cover 
all Americans of both sexes in Bltuois in 1790. 

In 1782, a census of Detroit and its immediate environs revealed the pres- 
ence of 2,021 whites. A list of the 321 heads of families is extant" This would 
mean about six persons per family. Forty of these heads of families have 
names clearly Anglo-American and they may be credited with accounting for 
a population of about 250. This would leave the French dement at 1,750. 

In the eight years that followed the growth of the community was slow. 
As the military posts were retained by the British, there was no incentive for 
American immigration, and the uncertainty of its future status (fiiecked in- 
ternal development. Two settlements were, however, made in the vicinity. 
In 1784, about a hundred French families, some from Canada, some from De- 
troit, founded Frenchtown on the River Raisin, a community that spread with 
considerable rapidity. But the fiirst evidence of Americans among them ap- 

* JW., 104 ; M. M. Qualfe (ed.), A narrative of life on the old frontier, Proceedinffs of 
the state historical society of 'Wisconsin . . . tSU, 208-261. 

^ Lewis C. Baird, . . .'Mistory of Clark County, Indiana (Indianapolis, 1909), 25, 44. 

^Neu) York daily adfoertiser, August 23, 1790, (letter from Vincennes dated June 23, 
1790) ; Amer. st, p. Puhlio lands, I, 289. 

^Clarence W. Alvord (ed.), . . . Kaskaskia records, YTtS-ttSO . . . (Springfield, 111., 
1909), 449. 

» Smith, Bt, Clair pap., II, 31. 

ao MUft M. Qnaife (ed.), Hugh Heward’s Journal from Detroit to the Hlinols; 1790, 
The John Askin papers . . . (Detroit, 1928-), I, 339-360, 359. 

OL Helen Troesch, The first convent in Illinois, Illinois OathoUo htstorioal review, I, 359. 

“Alvord, KaskasUa reo., 421-423. 

*• Mich, pioneer coll,, X, 601—611. 
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pears in 1793.“ During the same years the lands hordering the Biver Clinton 
were being occupied and by 1790 more than 60 families had arrived. The names 
that have survived are principally French with a sprinkling of Anglo-Ameri- 
can.“ Aggn-miTig ^ as in Detroit, six members in each family, these 160 families 
on the Baisin and Clinton Bivers would number about a thousand souls. 

Until 1796, Michigan was under the actual jurisdiction of Canada, and a let- 
ter among the papers of Governor Simcoe of Upper Canada reveals that in 
1794 the population of the Detroit area was estimated at 3,000.“ This agrees 
well with the local information recorded above and may be taken as an esti- 
mate for the year 1790— of the total, 2,600 being French and 400 Anglo- 
American.” 

On the opposite side of the Peninsula, at St. Joseph, there existed until 1781 a 
French post of about 60 persons. But it was destroyed in the Bevolution and 
its inhabitants scattered among the other settlements.” Mackinac, on the up- 
per peninsula, was the center of an extensive Indian trade. The first figures 
available are those recorded in the census of 1800. At that time there were 
resident at Mackinac 261 whites and about 300 boatmen and traders made it 
their headquarters. There was no change in this upper country in the decade 
from 1790 to 1800, and these statistics may be used safely for the earlier date. 
In nationality they were overwhelmingly French and the total may be divided: 
French, 600; Americans, 50. 

The summary for Michigan reveals a total of 8,650 of whom 3,100 were 
French and 450 Americans. 

For those settlements which are now in the State of Wisconsin, the census of 
1800 ascribes 60 white inhabitants to Green Bay and 66 to Prairie du Ohien. 
How stationary Wisconsin’s population was in these years is illustrated by the 
fact that in 1785 Green Bay had a white population of 66.” In Wisconsin, also, 
there were boatmen in the woods and perhaps traders at Milwaukee, Portage, 
and LaPointe. But in any case the total population of Wisconsin in 1790 did 
not exceed 150 French. 

RecapituMkm of the Old 'Northwest in 1190 






Ohio 

3,2110 

500 

300 

450 


4,000 

1,500 

1,300 

3,550 

150 

Indiana— 

Illinois- 

Minhigftn _ 

Wisconsin . 



4,500 

6,000 

10,500 


THB LOUISIANA PUBGHASE 

Louisiana was acquired by purchase ftom France in 1803. Its boundaries 
were indefinite and there was ev^ more uncertainty as to the number of its 

“Talcott B. Wing (ed.), Htaiory of Monroe Oouwtv, MieUgm . . . (N. Y., 1890), 
37-46. 

»M. A. Lesson, Mistory of Maooml> County, Michigan . . . (Chicago, 1882), 200-218. 

“H. A. Cruikshank (ed.). The oorrespondenoe of Lieut, Governor JoTm Graves Simcoe 
. . . (4 vols., Toronto, 1923-1926), II, 858. 

^Beference must also be made to an estimate of 4,000 for the Detroit region in 1789. 
William R. Riddell, The life of WiUiam Drummer PotoeU . . . (Lansing, Mich., 1924), 73. 

Clarence W. Alvord, The conquest of St. Joseph, Michigan, by the Spaniards in 1781, 
Missouri historical review, II, 195-210. 

“Augustin Grignon, Seventy-two years’ recollections of Wisconsin, Collections of the 
state historioai society of Wiseonsin (reprint edition, Madison, 1903-1908), III, 241. 
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inhabitants. A pamphlet entitled Information regardtmg Louisiana was pub- 
lished officially in 1804. It contains an estimate of population, and this esti- 
mate being reprinted in the American State Papers has received wide currency 
and is usually quoted as authoritative in any discussion of Louisiana in 1803." 
The source of the figures is not given, except the uncertain “ taken from the 
latest returns”; but it is admitted that they are “manifestly incorrect, the 
population being underestimated.” The first official American figures were 
obtained by a census of the “ Territory of Orleans ” (Louisiana) taken in 1806 
and revealed the presence of 25,493 whites.^ A possible method of estimating 
the numbers in 1790 would be to project these figures back to the earlier date, 
but in view of the shifts in population taking place in these 15 years, this is 
considered a dangerous procedure and therefore reliance is placed upon the 
Spanish sources nearest in time to 1790. 

The last general Spanish census of both upper and lower Louisiana dates 
from 1788. These figures may be taken as providing a basis for the calcula- 
tion of the population in 1790. Although detailed figures are given for the in- 
dividual parishes, unfortunately these figures do not distinguish between whites 
and blacks. This makes an entirely satisfactory analysis impossible, as the 
proportion varies from parish to parish and it is chiefly through our knowl- 
edge of the history of these parishes that the division into nationalities must 
be made. But three years before, in 1785, there had also been a count and 
this provides the desired information as to race. It may be assumed that 
three years later the proportion was approximately the same except in certain 
of the Mississippi Biver communities into which we have record of American 
infiltration." 

Even a superficial acquaintance with population conditions in Louisiana re- 
veals that the bulk of the people were of French descent. Policy during the 
French rdgime did not encourage the settlement of other stocks and no general 
Spanish colonization was undertaken after the transfer of the province in 
1763. But Spaniards did come in (officials, traders^ and adventureres) ; Ameri- 
cans crossed the river ; a few British merchants established themselves in New 
Orleans ; and the descendants of a unique German colony were present in con- 
siderable numbers. Therefore the simplest and most reasonable method will 
be to estimate the size of these stocks and by subtraction to secure a figure 
which may be taken as representing the number of French. 

Contemporaries who considered the matter grouped the inhabitants geo- 
graphically under three headings. In “lower Louisijma” were included the 
settled areas near the mouth of the river, along the coast of the Gult and the 
scattered posts on the Arkansas. “Upper Louisiana” was composed of St. 
Louis and its environs ; and “ west Florida ” (interpreted generously) was used 
to designate such varied places as Natchez, Mobile, and Pensacola. 

The element easiest to isolate is the German. There was German blood in 
the American stock that entered, but an estimate must also be made for a 
group of original colonists. Prominent in early Louisiana topography are the 
two (^rman “ coasts ” of the Mississippi Biver. Their inhabitants are the de- 
scendants of colonists brought out during the John Law regime and other 


^Amer, at, p. Miacellmeous, I. 

^llth Congress, Sd session, Meaaage from the President of the Untted Statea trana- 
witting a report of the aeoreftary of atate . . . February Sj IBll, This census, it seems, 
has never been reprinted. 

The census of 1785 is printed in An account of Louisiana, being an abstract of docur 
mania in the office of the deportmenta of atate, and of the Treaaury (Wash., 1803), 45. 
That of 1788 is in Prancois-Xavler Martin, The history of Louisiana . . . (New Orleans, 
1882), 251. 
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Germans who drifted in.^ Until the time of annexation these colonists had re- 
tained their language and many peculiar customs. It may be assumed that 
they also retained their blood. There were reported to be a few French mixed 
with them^ but this infiltration was probably balanced by emigration to neigh- 
boring parishes. There is no sign of American settlers. Therefore the total of 
the white population of these two coasts may be put down as German. In 
1785 this white population amounted to 1,275 or 40 per cent of the total. In 
1788 the population is returned as 3,740 and assuming the same ratio of whites 
to blacks this would mean 1,500 Germans in 1788. But the whites probably 
did not increase as rapidly as the negroes and therefore, 1,500 may be taken as 
the estimate for 1700. 

Two communities usually described together constituted settled parts of 
southwest Louisiana. In Opelousas and Attakapas the original settlers were 
Spaniards and Acadians. In the published lists of pioneers, however, Germans 
are also to be found. In point of fact, the river Teche which flows through the 
length of the area derives its name through various corruptions from the 
word “deutsch,” and the region was a natural field of expansion for the 
Germans." But their measurement must, of necessity, be somewhat arbitrary. 
The white population in 1785 was only 1,200; if it held the same ratio in 1788, 
their number then was 1,700. Of these, it would seem, 250 might reasonably 
be considered German. As there is no trace of direct German settlement in 
any other part of Louisiana, 1,750 may be taken as their number in 1790. 

The second problem to be solved is the determination of the number of 
Spaniards. As no areas were colonized during the Spanish period, it is evident 
that it is in the commercial centers that this nationality will be found. The 
lower part of the Mississippi (from New Orleans to the mouth) was entirely 
French," but in the city the best contemporary estimate places the number of 
Spaniards at one-fourth of the whites." In 1785 the whites had composed not 
quite three-fifths of the population. In 1788 this total was 5,338, of whom, 
therefore, approximately 3,000 were white. One-fourth of this would place 
the number of Spaniards at 750, and there is no reason to believe that they 
increased appreciably during the next two years. In the districts of Opelousas 
and Attakapas, traces of Spaniards may be found, the region occupying a nat- 
ural position with respect to Spanish expansion along the coast of the Gulf." 
The same figure assigned to the Germans may also be given to them— 250. 
Part of the city of Baton Houge to this day retains the name of “ Spanish 
Town,” a remainder of a colony of Spaniards living at Galveztown. A return 
for this settlement in 1788 numbers 268, so for 1790 an estimate of 300 is 
reasonable, allowing also for a few in Baton Rouge." 

Along the upper Red River, centered about the post of Natchitoches, were 
some stray hunters, trappers, and traders, and a few farmers. Having been 
so long on the border between the French and Spanish possessions, these 
two nationalities predominated, as the names of prominent eighteenth century 

^ John H. Deiler, The eettlement of the Germim ooaet of Louisiana and the oreolee of 
(Shrman descent (Fhlla., 1909). 

"Amer. St, p. Mis., I, 348. 

William H. Perrin (ed.), Southwest Louisiana; hiograpHcal and historical (New 
Orleans, 1891), 33-36. 

"Afliar. st. p. Mis., I, 848. 

^Francois Marie Perrin du Lac, Yoyage dans les deux Louisianes . . . (Paris, 1805, 
390. 

«H. L. Griffin, The vigilance committee^ of the Attakapas country; or early Louisiana 
justice, Prooeedings of the Mississippi Valley Mstorioal asdboiation, VIII, 146-159, 

« William 0. Scroggs, Rural life in the lower Mississippi VaUey about 180’3, 
van. hist, assn.. Proceedings, YJIX, 262-277, 265. o 
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settlers indicate.®® The village itself was composed of 40 or 50 families, mostly 
French.®^ But there were a few Americans and of the 500 whites, an estimate 
of 200 Spaniards is a liberal apportionment Undoubtedly there was a sprin- 
kling of settlers of this nationality on the upper Mississippi about St. Louis, 
but the roster of the militia company reveals only one or two who gave their 
birthplace as Spain.” Therefore any estimate other than the allowance made 
for them under “American” may be omitted. 

It is more difficult to gage the Spanish proportion among the whites in the 
west Florida area. Contemporaries did not know. At the time of the cession 
of Florida proper in 1819 it was a debated question.** But among the claimants 
to land about Mobile and Pensacola the proportion is overwhelmingly Spanish.®* 
Natchez, on the other hand, was reported in the fall of 1790 to be “ an English 
settlement, subject to the Spaniards.”®® If then, the inhabitants of the latter 
place may be considered entirely American, the former may be placed in the 
Spanish column and the total white population of approximately a thousand 
(Mobile, Pensacola, and the Tombigbee region) ascribed to this nationality. 

From these scattered estimates we derive a total of 1,600 Spaniards in the 
Louisiana Purchase area and 1,000 in that part of Florida which was included 
in the census of 1788. 

Estimating Americans involves a difficulty of its own. Many of them were 
adventurers, coming and going, and this fluctuation is especially annoying as 
the years before and after 1790 were characterized by many vague plans for 
conquest and colonization. But none of these materialized; Americans were 
not welcomed by the Spanish officials ; and it is only as individuals that they 
established themselves in Louisiana.®* Therefore, the number will be smaller 
than the geographical position of the Province would suggest It has already 
been determined to classify the 2,000 whites at Natchez as Americans. The 
only other point at which they would be liable to congregate in any numbers was 
New Orleans. In 1806 the number of whites in the city who were neither French 
nor Spanish amounted to a little more than a fourth of the total.® But follow- 
ing the cession there had been' a large immigration; in 1790 the proportion was 
not as high ; and out of the 3,000 in the city it is likely that about 500 were 
American. Some allowance must be made for scattered individuals. The parish 
of Bapides on the lower Bed Biver was evidently wholly American.® There 
were also some at Ouachita ® and along the Arkansas.** But 250 would cover alL 

In the decade beginning 1790 there was a large movement across the Missis- 
sippi from the Territory of the United States into the Missouri region of Upper 


^ Siographioal and hiatorioal memoirs of nortJnoest Louisiana . . . (Nashville, Chicago, 
1890), 297. 

Amos Stoddard, Sketches, hiatorioal and descriptive, of Louisiana (Phila., 1812), 187. 

Louis Houck (ed.). The Spanish regime in Missouri (2 vols., Chicago, 1909, 1. 
184-189. 

B>The population of Florida is discussed in James G. Forbes, Sketches, historical and 
topographical, of the Floridas (N. Y., 1821), 142; East Florida Herald (St. Augustine), 
July 26, 1823; Pensacola Gasette, May 13, 1826; The Floridian (Pensacola), August 17, 
1822. 

^Amer. at. p. Public lands, IV, 186-189. 

Letter from New Orleans, June 27, ta The Pennsylvania packet and daUy advertiser 
(Philadelphia), November 16, 1790. 

“Houck, Spanish in Mo,, I, 288. 

“John S. EendaU, History of New Orleans (8 toIs., Chicago, N« Y., 1922), I, 85. 

“ Stoddard, La, sketches, 186. 

“ CUaude C. Bobln, Toyages dans Vinterieur de la Louiskme ... (8 vols., PariSi 1807), 
II, 828, 882. 

“Amor. St. p. Mis., I, 848, 882; Josiah H. Shinn, Pioneers and makers of Arkan- 
sas . (4 vols., 1908), I, 41-45; Amet\ st. p. Public lands, VIII, 348-844, 855-857. 
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Louisiana. By the time of the transfer of the Province in 1803 it was believed 
that at least two-fifths of the inhabitants were of that origin." But in 1790 
the movement had hardly begun. The white population was concentrated in 
St. Louis and St Genevieve and the most reliable evidence indicates that these 
two settlements were almost wholly French." Col. George Morgan was busy 
with his plans for a great colony at New Madrid but in the summer of 1790 
the inhabitants certainly numbered less than a hundred." If the white popula- 
tion of upper Louisiana is tak^ at a little more than 2,000, the number of 
Americans may be considered about 150. This gives a total of 2,900 Americans 
in the region under survey. 

The census of 1788 revealed the white population of the entire Province as 
19,455. In 1790 it may be estimated at 20,000. This was, according to the 
above analysis, composed of: 


Germans 1, 750 

Spanish 2,500 

Americans 2, 900 

French 12,860 


EAST FLOBIDA 


In 1790 Florida was, in general, a wilderness. There were two centers of 
settlement: Pensacola and its hinterland in the west, and St. Augustine and its 
hinterland in the east. The probable population of the former has been con- 
sidered as a part of Louisiana. There remains the latter, or " Bast Florida.” 

A study of the settlement of Florida gives little clue to the number and 
nationality of its inhabitants. The first Spanish period was characterized by 
wars with the French and English, and massacres by the Indians. The Fugna h 
period saw comprehensive schemes of colonization, but they did not material- 
ize and most of the many thousands of refugees from the revolting 
colonies departed when the colony was returned to Spain in 1783.“ A unique 
element was made up of several hundreds of Greeks and Minorcans who were 
settled at New Smyrna in 1767 by Dr. Andrew Turnbull and many of whom 
survived the disasters that usually attend projects of this sort." 

An oflacial report dealing with the condition of east Florida in 1787 reveals a 
total white population (excluding officials and troops) of 908. Of the total, 31 
were natives of Spain, 25 of the Canary Islands, 62 Floridians, 448 “ Minorcans, 
ItaUans, Greeks,” and 342 “British.”" The first three groups may be consoli- 
dated as Spaniards and the last two as “Americans.” It is hardly feasible to 
arrange a separate category for Doctor Turnbull’s colonists and their inclusion 
among the Americans will mer^y provide a little more diversification in the 
“ all other ” group. The British were loyalists and as American as their former 
neigh^rs whom they deserted. The total, accordingly, would be Spaniards 118, 
Americans 790. Three years later the total may be considered 1,000, divided : 
Spaniards, 125; Americans, 876. 


«Amer. p. Mis., I, 848. 

« Jonas Vlles, Population and extent of settlement in Missouri before 1804, Mo, hist 
reo,, V, 189-213. 

«» In the spring of 1789 seventy men settled at New Madrid. Letter from New Madrid 
in T7ie Amer. museum^ VI, 69-71. 

“George E. Fairbanks, Eistory ojT Florida . . , (PhUa., Jacksonville, 1871), 239, 244. 

« CSarotoe M. Brevard. A mtory of Florida ... (2 vols., Deland, Fla.), I, 4. A foot- 
note provides an extensive bibliography on this colony. 

“toport of Vloente MartlnM Cespedez, dated St Augustine, April 16, 1787, in the 
Brooks Transcripts of the Ubrary of Congress. 
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THE SPANISH SOUTHWEST 


The term “ Spanish Southwest ” refers to those parts of the present United 
States which in 1790 were Provinces of the Spanish Empire — ^the States of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Califom^, Utah, Nevada, and part of Colorado. 
The great storehouse for information regarding conditions in this area is the 
series edited by H. H. Bancroft: Eistory of the Pacific States of North America. 
Whatever statistics of population are extant are collected in these volumes and 
although few of them happen to pertain directly to the year 1790, our estimates 
can be derived from those which are chronologically the nearest. 

According to a Spanish report of 1782 the number of soldiers and settlers in 
Texas numbered 2,600, “ though this would seem an exaggeration.’’ ^ Granting 
that it was an exaggeration, that the growth from 1782 to 1790 was slow and 
that soldiers ought to be omitted, the figure 2,500 would be a conservative esti- 
mate for the latter year. Modern Texas includes what was then known as the 
“El Paso district” which was in 1793 reported as being inhabited by 3,622 
whites." The growth in the three years was undoubtedly slow and SjbOO for 
1790 would probably be safe. This would give a total of 6,000 for modem 
Texas. 

Judging from the geographical position of Texas, it seems possible that among 
these 6,000 whites there would be a considerable number of Americans and 
French. But such was not the case. In 1804 a list of foreigners in the juris- 
diction of Nacogdoches was made and they totaled only 68. Almost all of 
these had settled in the years immediat^y preceding. Being on the frontier 
of the Spanish Empire, it w;as in this jurisdiction that the largest number 
of non-Spanish whites would i^e found." The 6,000 may be considered Spanish. 

The New Mexico pueblo region was the center of the most extensive coloniza- 
tion in the Spanish Southwest. A report of 1793 places the number of 
Spaniards at 16,166.’^® For 1790 the number may be placed at 15,000. For 
Arizona, there are no figures available until 1845— the eve of the American 
occupation. The estimated population was then 2,000." But the settl^ents 
were old and 1,000 were probably there in 1790. 

The white population of present-day California was estimated in 1800 at 
300 in the southern district, 518 in the Monterey district, and 460 in the San 
Francisco district— a total of 1,278.” A round thousand would, on this basis, 
be the estimate for 1790. This agrees with the statement that in 1790, accord- 
ing to oflSicial reports, the white population was 970.” It may be considered 
entirely Spanish as at that time the extent of the foreigners’ trade on the 
Pacific coast and the policy of the Spanish Empire were not such as to make 
the settlement of foreigners likely. 

The population of the Spanish southwest in 1790 was, accordingly, 23,000, 
all Spanish. 


” Hubert H. Bancroft, . . . North Meaican states . . . (Vol. X, Hist. Poe, st. N. Amer., 
San Francisco, 1883-89), 1, 638. 

« Bancroft, . . . Eistory of Arizona and New Mexico, 1580-1888 (Vol. XII, Eist, Pac. 
St. N. Amer.), 279. 

« Mattie A. Hatcher, Conditions in T exas affecting the colonization problem, 1795-1801, 
The Sotethwestem historical quarterly, XSN, 81-97. 

™ Bancroft, Eist. Ariz. d N. M,, 279. 
njlid, 382. 

« Bancroft, . . . Eistory of California . . . (Vols. XVII-XIV, Eiat. Pao. st, N, 
Amer.), I, 648, 676, 698. 

"Charles B. Chapman, The founding of Spanish CaUfomia . . . (N. Y., 1916), 4^; 
Irving B. Bichxnan, California under Spain and Mexico . . . (Boston, N. Y., 1911), 4o2. 
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of documents in the office of the De- 
partments of State and of the Treasury, 
note, 403. 

Analogy, name changes based on, 320. 

Ancestry, evidence of, in names, 131. 

Anderson, 185 ff., 210 ff. 


Titles of special studies referred to in Annex A are listed in separate bibliography, 
pages 325-359. AU other titles are included here. 
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Anderson, Wm., Oenealogy and SumameSt 
218. 

Andres, 278. 

Andrews, 278. 

Angel, 282. 

Anglican names, distinctive of England, 
113; dlstriljution of, 178; divergence in 
readings, 178; frequency of, 166; Influ- 
enced "by local conditions, 182; ratio of 
to Cambrian, 172; transformation, 113; 
usage, 118, 175 ; in America, 113, 172-197 ; 
In England and Wales, 175; In Ireland, 
268; in Maryland, 169; in New Eng- 
land, 179-197. 

Anguish, 223. 

Angus, 223. 

Annals of Congress, note 398. 

Antecedents, types of names by, 154. 

Antissel, 309. 

Antonldes, 309. 

Appendices, Barker report, 311-324; ex- 
planation, 805. 

Aqueckenock, N. J., of Dutch origin, 366. 

Arfwedson, Carl D., “A brief history of 
the colony of New Sweden,” note 892. 

Argyl County, Scotland, 211 ff. 

Arizona, population, 407. 

Arkansas Blver, settlements on, 403-405. 

Arnls, 290. 

Arnold, 278, 368. 

Amoud, 368. 

Amst, 290. 

Arthur, John P., A history of Watauga 
County, North CaroUna, note 377. 

Ashmead, Henry G., Bistory of Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, note 394. 

Asia, French power in, 380. 

Association of names, 321. 

Atkins, 216. ■ 

Atlantic seaboard, proportion of English 
on, 199. 

Attakapas, La., Acadlans and Spanish in, 
404. 

Atwater, Edward E. (Ed.), Bi-story of the 
dty of Neu> Banen^ note 385. 

Aughenbaugh, 287. 

Ault, 319. 

Austria, Pa., settlers from, 285. 

Austrians, less Important national stock, 
127. 

Ayr County, Scotland, 212. 

B 

Bach, 278-287. 

Bachert, A. C., ” Huguenot absorption In 
America,” note 383. 

Bachman, 273-800. 

Backer, 281. 

Baer, 312. 

Bailey, 320. 

Bain, 213-216. 

Baines, 216. 

Bair, 312. 

Baird, 213-216. 

Baird, Lewis C., Bistory of Clark County, 
Ind., note 401. 


Baker, 113, 187, 163-177, 268-323. 

Ballou, Adin, Bistory of the town of Mil- 
ford, Worcester County, Mass,, note 374. 
Balsgrove, 134, 324. 

Baltic Sea district, Germans from, 299. 
Bancroft, H. H., Bistory of the Padfio 
states of North America^ 407. 

Banff County, Scotland, 211 ff. 

Banta, 309. 

Barclay, 213-218. 

Bare, 312. 

Barker, Howard F., 109-124; appendices, 
305, 811-324; bibliography, 325-359. 
Barrus, Hiram, Bistory of the town of 
Coshen, Bampshire County, Mass., note 
374. 

Basset, Michael, 368. 

Bates, 137. 

Baton Bouge, Spanish In, 404. 

Bauer, 278. 

Baugh, 287. 

Baughman, 287 ff. 

Baum, 273 ff. 

Bauman, 278 ff. 

Baumgardner, 287 ff. 

Bavaria, Pa., settlers from, 285. 

Bawn, 287. 

Baxter, 201 ff. 

Bayley, Guy C., An historioal address de- 
Uvered "before the Dutchess County med- 
ical society at its centennial meeting, 
note 385. 

Baylor, 134, 320. 

Baynes, 216. 

Bean, Theodore W. (Ed.), Bistory of Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, note 395. 
Bear, 312. 

Beard, 216. 

Beaver, 311. 

Beck, 278. 

Becker, 201, 281 ff. 

Bedard, Joseph A., ” Was the Lake Cham- 
plain region entirely lost to the French 
with the downfall of French dominion 
in America?” note 387. 

Beesley, Maurice, Sketch of the early his- 
tory of Cape May County . . ,, note 395. 
Beiler, 134, 320. 

Beirne, 218. 

Bekker, 201, 281. 

Bell, 137, 211, ff. 

Bellomont, Earl of, on N. Y. land grants, 
871. 

Bender, 278. 

Bennet, 140, 175. 

Bennett, 155 ff., 256 ff. 

Bennit, 175. 

Bennitt, 175. 

Bergen, 281. 

Bergen, N. J., of Dutch origin, 366, 370.* 
Bergen Co., N. J., muster rolls, note 372. 
Berger, 281. 

Berkeley, 218. 

Berkeley Co., Va., Dutch in, 377. 

Berks County, Pa., historical society. Trans- 
actions, note 383. 

Berkshire, Cambrian names in, 174. 
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Bern, 218. 

Bern, Pa., Germans from, 299. 

Bernard, 278, 388. 

Bernardston, Mass., 271. 

Bernhart, 278. 

Berwick County, Scotland, 212. 

Bessidt, Mynkill, 868. 

Bestpitch, 309. 

Bevan, 201. 

Beyer, 130 ff., 279 ff. 

Bibliography, of Barker report, 325-359. 
Bieber, 811. 

Big Miami River, settlements on, 399. 
BiograpMcal and historical memoira of 
northwest Louisiana, note 405. 

Birth registration, in England and Wales, 

112 . 

Bischoflf, 130 ff., 279. 

Bishop, 131, 279. 

Black, 131, 209 ff. 

Blair, 209 ff. 

Blauvelt, 140. 

Blazo, 309. 

Bloom, 370. 

Blount, Governor of Tennessee, journal, 
378. 

Bockius, 309. 

Boers, descendants of German and Hugue< 
not families, 363. 

Boettcher, 201. 

Bogaert, 281. 

Bogan, 221 ff. 

Bogardus, 140. 

Bogart, 281. 

Bogert, 281. 

Bohan, 221 ff. 

Bohane, 221 ff. 

Bohannon, 224. 

Bohemia Manor, Md., Labadist settlement 
at, 376. 

Boils, 135. 

Bolger, 238 ff. 

Bolton, Robert, The history of the several 
towns, manors, and patents of the coun- 
ty of 'Westchester, note 383. 

Bonawitz, 309. 

Bond, Beverley W., Jr. (Ed.), The corre- 
spondence of John Cfleves Symmes, note 
399 ; “ Dr. Daniel Drake’s memoir of the 
Miami County, 1779-1794,” note 399; 
“ Two westward journeys of John Pilson,” 
note 400. 

Book, 279. 

Booker, 279. 

Bom, George, 811. 

Boston, Mass., coastal trade, 374; French 
in, 382-384 ; marriage records, 256. 
Boughman, 283 ff. 

Bonrke, 238. 

Bowdoin family, of Huguenot descent, 382. 
Bower, 278. 

Bowers, 278. 

Bowman, 131, 273 ff. 

Bowyer, 279. 

Boyd, 209 ff. 

Boyer, 299. 

Boylan, 239. 


Boyle, 213 ff. 

Boyles, 135. 

Bradley, 320. 

Bradt, 140. 

Brady, 238 ff. 

Brand, 279. 

Brandt, 279. 

Brannan, 238. 

Brannon, 238. 

Braun, 270 ff. 

Braund, 279. 

Brechbiihl, 287. 

Bremen, Me., 271. 

Brennan, 238 ff. 

Brevard, Caroline M., A history of Florida, 
note 406. 

Brewis, 224. 

Briggs, 137. 

Brightblll, 287. 

Brimmer family, of Huguenot descent, 382. 
Brinckerhoff, 140. 

British Isles, colonial emigration, 115. 
British names, composite, 206; distribu- 
tion, 173. 

Brock, R. A., ” Documents relating to the 
Huguenot emigration to Virginia,” note 
384. 

Broecks, 368. 

Brook, 278. 

Brooke, 278. 

Brooks, 368. 

Brooks transcripts, Library of Congress, 
note 406. 

Brophy, 238 ff. 

Brown, 187 ff. 

Brubaker, 131. 

Bruce, 112, 209 fC. 

Brundage, 140. 

Bruner, 287. 

Brunner, 282 ff. 

Brunswick, N. J., 198. 

Bruse, 224. 

Bruze, 224. 

Buch, 279. 

Buchanan, 207 ff. 

Bucher, 279. 

Buck, 279. 

Buckley, 320. 

Bucks Co., Pa., Dutch in, 375; historical 
society. Collection of papers read be- 
fore, note 375. 

Buhannon, 224. 

Bumgarner, 287. 

Bureau of the Census, 110, 126. 

Burger, 281. 

Burghart, 281. 

Burgoyne, army of, crosses Mass., note 374. 
Burke, 238 ff. 

Burlington Co., N. J., muster rolls, note 
372; Swedes in, 121, 392. 

Burnet, Jacob, Botes on the early settle- 
ment of the Borthwestem Territory, 
note 398. 

Burns, 213 ff. 

Burry, Terrick, 311. 

Burtis, 140, 309. 

Busch, 279. 
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Bush, 279. 

Buskiri:, (Tan), 140. 

Byer, 131. 

Byers, 279. 

Byres, 279. 

Byrne, 218. 

By-usage, of names, British, 179 ; classln- 
cation, 164 ; errors arising from, 199. 

C 

Cafferty, 239. 

Caffrey, 239. 

Cahokia, HI., French In, 401. 

Calms, 213 flC., note 222. 

Caithness County, Scotland, 212. 

Calendar of state papers. Colonial series 
. . . A-TMTioa a/nd West Indies, 170S-l7d3^ 
note 367. 

California, population, 407. 

Cambrian names, currency, 113, 166, in 
America, 169-197, in Md., 169, In New 
England, 180-194, in Pa., 197; distri- 
bution, 173, Ireland, 268, Wales, 113; 
divergence of readings, 178; indicators, 
174 ; ratio of to Anglican, 172 ; trans- 
formation, 113; usage, 175, 192. 
Cameron, 209 ff. 

Campbell,- 136 ff., 209 ff. 

Camron, 224. 

Canada, 219. 

Canada, note 109 ; Royal Society, Proceedr 
ings and transactions, note 389 ; source 
of French immigration, 121, 127, 386- 
387. 

Canada. Report of the puUio archives, 
note 389. 

Cape May, N. J., connection with New 
Haven, Conn., 895. 

Cape May Co., N. J., muster rolls, note 
372; Swedes in, 121, 392. 

Caribbean Islands, French Immigration 
from, 382. 

Came, 236. 

Carney, 236 ff. 

Carolinas, Dutch in, 377-378. 

Carpenter, 134 ff., 273 ff. 

Carr, 217. 

Carroll, 238 ff. 

Carter, 113, 137-177, 268. 
earthy, 238. 

Cartier, 201. 

Carty, 238. 

Carven, 241. 

Carver, 273 ff. 

Carvin, 241. 

Carvins, 241. 

Cassidy, 239 ff. 

Catawba river, Germans on, 271. 

OathoUo historioal review. The, note 400. 
Catskills, Dutch development in, 368-869. 
Caudebec family, genealogy, 388. 

Caulkins, Frances M., Historp of New Lon- 
don, Conn,, note 386. 

Caylor, 134, 820. 

Cecil Co., Md., Swedes in, 393. 


Celtic Irish, contributions to America, 115- 
116, 232-255 ; distinguished from English 
and Scotch-Irish, 233; names, distribu- 
tion, 115, identification, 116, origin, 165 ; 
rate of migration, 117. 

Census, English, 1840, 192 ; Irish, 252 ; 
national, inaugurated by U. S., 126 ; 
source of name catalogues, 362; 1698, 
Dutch in America, 120, 364 ; 1785, La., 
note 403; 1788, La., note 403; 1790, 
107-109, 126, 148, dassifleation of, 126, 
TRti gHHh in, 164, French in, 121, immi- 
gration, 151, interpretation, 136, 148- 
150, lacunae, 130, minor stocks, 360, 
names in, 186—139, Dutch, 373—374, 
French, 885-389, Irish, 282, New Eng- 
land, 374, Scotch, 227-228, variants, 
135, Pennsylvania, 152, North Carolina, 
187. 

Century of Population Growth, A, alpha- 
betic indexes in, 193; chapters on na- 
tionality, 129 ; classification in, 111, 129, 
161; estimate of English in, 113, 198, 
199; estimate of Germans in, 271; in- 
accuracies in, 869 ; Irish stock In XT. S., 
118; method, 110; names of heads of 
families in, 110 ; on name patterns, 189 ; 
shortcomings, 110; source for study of 
Irish names, 282. 

Cespedez, Vicente Martinez, report of, note 
406. 

Chais, Dr., of New Haven, 885. 

Chalmbers, 218. 

Chalmer, 218. 

Chalmers, 114, 154, 206 ff., note 222. 
Chalmor, 218. 

Chambers, 114, 206 ff. 

Champlain-Hudson route, line of Canadian 
communication, 386-387. 

Chapman, Charles B., TJie founding of 
Spanish California . . ., note 407. 
Charitable Society for Irish, Boston, 1737, 
256. 

Charleston, S. C., Dutch in, 377-378. 
Chartler, 201. 

Chase, 137. 

Chesapeake Bay, Dutch settlements on, 
376. 

Chesapeake River, artery of Md. settlement, 
394. 

Cheshire, Cambrian names in, 173 ff. 
Chester, Pa., Swedish settlement at, 394. 
Cheviot Hills, Scottish boundary, 206. 
Chicago, 111., French in, 401. 

Christ, 274 ff. 

Christian, 279. 

Christian names, definition and value of, 
133. 

Christiana, Del., Swedish settlement at, 
392-393. 

Christie, 209 ff. 

Christy, 221 ff. 

Church records, as source of name cata- 
logues, 362. 

Cimermin, 286. 

Cindnnati, Ohio, settlement of, 399-400. 
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Clackmannan County, Scotland, 212. 

Claflin, 219. 

Clark, 137 ff., 216 ff. 

Clarke, 166 ff. 

Clarke, George K., History of Heedham, 
Mms.y note 388. 

Clark’s grant, Ind., settlement at, 401. 

Classification of names, 163 ; averaging 
measures of recurrence in, 191-193 ; 
definition, 161; Irisk, 234-240; usage, 
1863, 175. 

Clayton, W. W. (Comp.), History of Ber- 
gen and Passaic counties, N, J,, note 
372; History of UrUon and Middleseat 
counties, N. J*., note 372. 

Clemens, Williams, genealogist, 256. 

Cline, note 118. 

Clinton River, settlements on, 402. 

Clute, 140. 

Clyne, 279. 

Cokb, 283. 

Cobum, Silas R., History of Dracut, Mass., 
note 387. 

Codification of names, 158-162. 

Coffin, 137. 

Cole, 137, 279, 370. 

Oollectiom of the state Mstortoal society 
of Wisconsin, note 402. 

Collections of the Virginia ‘historical so- 
ciety, note 384. 

Coller, 279 ff. 

ColUer, 279 ff. 

Colonies, American, nomenclatural sys- 
tem of, 147. 

Colorado, population, 407. 

Columbia, Ohio, settlement of, 399-400. 

Commins, 222 ff. 

Common names, Scotch, 211; types of, 
163-164. 

Commons, 222 ff. 

Companionships, types of names according 
to, 164-165. 

Comparison, method of, English contribu- 
tion, 164-166. 

Comparison of estimates, German contribu- 
tions, 297-299; Irish contribution, 253- 
255. 

Comparison of names, records available for, 
164. 

Composite names, British, 206 ff. 

Conclusions, of report, 125. 

Concord, the German Mayflower, 271. 

Confusion, name changes resulting from, 
320. 

Congress, Armais of note, 398; Eleventh, 
third session. Message from the Presi- 
dent . . . trartsnUtting a report of the 
Secretary of State . . . FUbruary 6, 1811, 
note 403 ; Library of. Brooks transcripts, 
note 406 ; President's immigration report 
to, 107. 

Congressional representation, determined by 
census,126. 

Conklin, 140. 

Conlan, 239. 

Conlon, 239 ff. 
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Connaught, emigration to XJ. S., 115, 249- 
251, 270; Irish from in XJ. S., 270; 
population, 262 ; names, 232, distinctive, 
117, distribution, 116, English, 268-269, 
in New England, 245, in U. S., 245-249, 
indicator, 116, 236-240, Irish, 116, 240, 
local, 239, Scotch-Irish, 265. 

Connecticut, Dutch in, 120, 373-374; Eng- 
lish in, 114, 123, 197, 203; families of, 
193; French in, 121; Germans in, 304- 
306; Irish in, 118, 250-253, 264-270; 
land titles, 374; names, currency 161, 
185-189, English, 164-168, Irish, 243- 
248, Scotch, 226-226, Scotch-Irish, 269- 
262; population, EngUsh, 179, 194r-197. 
Scotch, 113-114, 229-231, Swedes, 122. 
See also New England. 

Connecticut valley, communication with 
Canada, 386-387. 

Conneely, 236. 

Connell, 158, 236. 

Connolly, 236. 

Connor, 238 ff. 

Connors, 238. 

Conrad, 274 ff. 

Conrad, Henry C., History of the State of 
Delaware, note 393. 

Conroy, 239 if. 

Conry, 239. 

Continental Congress, estimate of Pa. pop- 
ulation, 292. 

Continental names, treated by linguistic di- 
visions, 146. 

Contents, 106. 

Cook, 137 ff., 279. 

Cooke, 216. 

Coon, 286. 

Coones, 311. 

Cooney, 283. 

Coons, 286 ff. 

Cooper, 113, 163 ff., 268, 313. 

Copenhaver, 309 ff. 

Corey, Deloraine P., The history of Mal- 
den, Mass., note 388. 

Comey, 235 ff. 

CornhiU Magazine, anonymous article in, 
144. 

Cornwall County, England, 216 ; Cambrian 
names in, 174; peculiarities of nomen- 
clature, 142. 

Cory, 216. 

CosteUo, 239 ff. 

Costelloe, 239. 

Counties, American, minor stocks in, list 
by States, 396-397. 

Countryman, 140. 

Coyle, 289 ff. 

Coyne, 239 ff. 

Cox, 187, 279. 

Craft, 288. 

Craig, 209 ff. 

Crawford, 218 ff. 

Craze, 279. 

Creagh, 222 ff. 

Creese, 279. 

Crefeld, Pa., Germans from, 299. 
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Cregg, 222 flC. 

Cremer, 283. 

CrfeTecoeur, conception of American people, 
127. 

Crisp, 288. 

Cromarty County, Scotland, 211 ff. 

Cross, 279. 

CruikshanJc, E. A. (Ed.), TJie correspond- 
enoe of Lieut, Governor John Graves 
Gimooe, note 402. 

Cnalp, 288. 

Cumberland County, England, 215; Cam- 
brian names in, 174. 

Cumberland Co., N. J., muster rolls, note 
372; Swedes in, 121, 392. 

Cumming, 209 fC. 

Cummings, 222 ff. 

Cununins, 222 ff. 

Cunningham, 136, 209 ff. 

Currie, 213 ff. 

Currier, 294. 

Currier, John J., Bistory of Bewburyport, 
Mass,^ note 386. 

Curry, 216. 

Curtis, 137, 283. 

Curvin, 241. 

Curwen, 241. 

Curwin, 241. 

Cushing, Thomas, and Charles E. Shep- 
pard, Bistory of the counties of Glou- 
cester, Salem, and Oumlerland, note 372. 

Custis, 139. 

Custus, 140. 

Cutter, W. R., geneological dictionaries ed- 
ited by, 370. 

Cybert, 285. 

D 

Dabney, William H., Sketch of the Dabneys 
of Virginia, note 382. 

Dabney family, of Huguenot descent, 382. 

Dahlinger, Charles W., Pittsburgh, a sketch 
of its early social life, note 387. 

Dale, 283. 

Daniels, Geovge F., Bistory of the town of 
Oaford, Mass., note 387; The Buguenots 
in the Nipmuok country, note 882. 

Darcy, 234. 

Data, method of comparing, 164 ff. 

Dates, 286. 

d’Aubigne, Huguenot family, 382. 

Danchaerts, Jasper, Journal of, 865. 

DaTidson, 211 ff. 

DaTies, 153 ff., 268. 

Davis, 137 ff., 268. 

Davis, W. W. H., “Early settlers in 
Bucks County,” note 376. 

Davison, 216. 

Deal, 287. 

Death registration, in England and Wales, 

112 . 

deBekker, 201. 

Decatur family, from W. Indies, 386 ; gene- 
alogy, 388. 

Deck, 216. 

Decker, 281. 


De Decker, 281. 

Deeds, 286. 

Deeks, 216. 

Deeley, 283. 

de Estrees, in Mass., 388. 

Definitions, of names, 133-134. 

Deforest, 219. 

de Forrest, 219. 

Deiler, John H., The settlement of the 
German coast of Louisiana and the cre- 
oles of German descent, note 404. 

Dekker, 281. 

De|arue, 150. 

de la Yergne, Nicholas, of Poughkeepsie, 
385. 

Delaware, boundary, 393; Dutch in, 120, 
373; English and Welsh in, 114, 123, 
198, 203 ; French in, 121, 383 ; Germans 
in, 119, 271, 296-298, 304-305 ; Irish in, 
118, 251-253, 270; muster rolls, 889; 
name currency in, 164; New Englanders 
in, 395; population, 110, 373; records 
for 1790 missing, 197; Scotch stock in, 
115, 230-231; Scotch-Irish in, 266; 
Swedes in, 122. 

Delaware archives, note 389. 

Delaware Co., Pa., Swedes in, 394. 

Delaware Flats, settlement of, 375. 

Delaware River, Dutch on, 366; English 
on, 391; Swedish settlements on, 121, 
361-362, 391-392. 

Delaware Water Gap, Dutch mines at, 375. 

De la Warr, 220. 

Del Honde, Lawrence, of Mass., 385. 

Dellins, Mr., N. Y. proprietor, 371. 

Demarest, David D., The Buguenots on 
the Backensadh, note 383. 

Dempsey, 238 ff. 

Denio, Aaron, tavern keeper, 387. 

Derby County, England, 217. 

Des Marest, David, and “French patent,” 
388. 

Detray family, in Mass., 388. 

Detroit, Mich., population, 401-402. 

Devine, 235. 

Devlin, 239 ff. 

Devon County, England, 217 ; Cambrian 
names in, 174. 

DeVries, 282. 

De Wolf family, from W. Indies, 386. 

Dexter, Franklin B., on New England 
genealogy, 152. 

Dick, 213 ff. 

Dicks, 216. 

Dickson, 213 ff. 

Dledrich, 282 ff. 

Diehl, 282 ff. 

Diehl-DoU, 285. 

Dietrich, 287. 

Dietz, 282 ff. 

Diffenderffer, on Pa. Germans, 291-292. 

Diller, Theodore, Pioneer medicine in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, note 385. 

Dillon, 238. 

Distinctive name system, 207-208. 

District of Columbia, percentage of Eng- 
lish in. 123. 
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Dlz, 216. 

Dizon, 217. 

Documents relating fo the colonial history 
of the State of New Jersey, note 389. 

Dogherty, 218 ff. 

Doherty, 131 ff., 239 ff. 

Dolan, 238 ff. 

Doll, 282 ff. 

Done, 283. 

Donald, 221. 

Donaldson, 209 ff. 

Donegan, 221 ff. 

Donnell, 238. 

Donnellan, 238. 

Donnelly, 238. 

Donoghue, 236. 

Donohoe, 236. 

Doolan, 238. 

Doolin, 238. 

Doran, 238 ff. 

Doten, 136. 

Doty, 136. 

Dougherty, 149, 287 ff. 

Douglas, 213 ff., 298. 

Douglass, William, on Irish emigration, 
267. 

Dowd, 239 ff. 

Dowling, 238. 

Doyle, 218 ff. 

Dresden, Me., 271. 

Drisko, George W., Narrative of the town 
of Machias, note 386. 

Drummond, 256. 

Dumfries County, Scotland, 212. 

Duncan, 112, 209 ff. 

Dunkin, 224. 

Dunn, Jacob P., Indiana and Indianans, 
note 400. 

Du Pont family, genealogy, 388. 

Durkan, 239 ff. 

Dutch, expansion, 363-377; in America, 
119-120, 127, 306-310, 360-379, 396- 
397; in Canadian Maritime Provinces, 
374 ; in Delaware, 120, 366, 373 ; in 
Georgia, 378 ; in Maryland, 376 ; in 
Middle States, 120; in New England, 
120, 369, 373-374; in New Jersey, 120, 
123, 866, 370-372; in New York, 120, 
299, 361-370 ; in Pennsylvania, 376-376 ; 
in South, 120, 377-378; in South Africa, 
363; in South Carolina, 877; in South- 
west, 120; in Tennessee, 378-379; in 
Virginia, 376-377; in West, 378-379; 
localiaation of, 368-370 ; names, 110, 
120, Anglidzation of, 377-878, isolation 
of, 370, selecting. 372; provenance of, 
367; settlement, 367. 

Dutch Reformed Churdi, New Amsterdam, 
128; Westchester Co., 365; New York 
City, 863. 

Dutch West India Co., 364. 

Dutchess County, N. Y., Dutch in, 120; 
population, 364-366. 

Duvall, Mary E., “The Duvalls of Mary- 
land,'’ note 383; “Huguenots in Mary- 
land,” note 383. 


Dwelley, Jedediah, and John F,. Simmons, 
History of the town of Hanover, Mass., 
note 387-888. 

E 

Eager, Samuel W., An Outline of History 
of Orange County, note 361; population 
as a mosaic, 861. 

Earley, 320. 

Early, 322. 

Earnest, 287 ff. 

East Florida, population, 406. 

Mast Florida Herald, 405. 

East Jersey, Dutch in, 120; population, 
1700, 366. 

Ebeling, on Pa. Germans, 292. 

Eberhart, 279. 

Bberle, 279. 

Eberli, 820 ff. 

Ebert, 279. 

Ecker, 281. 

Eckert, 281. 

Edwards, 113, 137 ff., 268. 

Egan, 239 ff. 

Egart, 256. 

Ehrli, 320. 

Ehrlich, 322. 

Ekert, 281. 

Ekkert, 281. 

Elgin County, Scotland, 211 ff. 

Elk River, Swedish settlement on, 393. 

Ellis, 137. 

Ellis, Franklin, History of Monmouth 
County, N. J., note 366. 

El Paso district, population, 407. 

Ely, Warren E., “Dutch settlement in 
Bucks County,” note 376. 

Emigration, English and Welsh, 198 ; 
French, 121; German, 118-119, 368; 
Irish, 117. 

Enders, 278. 

Engel, 282. 

England, birth registration, 112; census, 
1840, 192 ; contribution to America, 164- 
172, 194-199, 203; death registration, 
112; French refugees in, 380; industri- 
alization, 173-174; marriage registra- 
tion, 112; migration from, 180, 193; 
names, classes. 111, 173-176, currency, 
142, 177, Indicator, 112, 177, number, 
145, patterns, 111-112, Scotch comple- 
ments, 216, usage, 164, 175, 214; no- 
menclature, 144, 182; population, 192- 
193. 

English, as dominant stock, 127 ; in Amer- 
ica, 113, 123, 164, 806-307; in B. 
Florida, 406 ; in New Jersey, 113, 366 ; in 
Pa., 375; in States of missing records, 
197-199 ; in Suffolk Co., N. Y., 866 ; in 
Virginia, 198 ; on Hudson, 367 ; on 
Long Island, 367 ; on Staten Island, 365. 

jRingitsh names, adoption of, 128, 200; af- 
finities, 206-207; classes, 173-176; in 
CPG, 110; criticism of readings of, 195- 
196; currency, 145, 176-177, 268- -269; 
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Farr on, 114, 142; Guppy on, 142; in 
America, 112, 170-173, 203-206; indi- 
cator, 193; Influenced by Dutch, 368; 
listings of, 167-169; Matheson’s Irish 
list, 115; misapplied, 127; modification 
of, 110, 146; non-English use 199-202; 
standardization, 200. 

English-Irish, background of, 268-270 ; 
distinguished from Celtie-Irish, 233 ; 
names, 115. 

Eno family, genealogy, 388. 

Ergheimer, 290. 

Ernst, 274 flP. 

Ervine, 219. 

Erwin, 219. 

Esopus, Dutch deyelopment in, 368-369. 

Essex County, England, 216-217. 

Essex Co., N. J., muster rolls, note 372. 

Etymology, grouping of names involves, 
158. 

Europe, emigra^on to D. S., 109, 380; 
nomenclature, evolution, 111-114, 141- 
147. See aUo Nomenclature. 

Evans, 113 If., 219, 268. 

Eveleigh, 279. 

Evely, 279. 

Evens, 176. 

Evered, 279. 

Everett, 279. 

Everitt, 279. 

Everley, 320. 

Bverly, 322. 

Evershed, 279. 

Everts, 279. 

Evins, 176. 

Evjen, John 0., SoavMfiavian immigrants 
in New Torh, 16S0-1674, note 395. 

Evolution, in American nomenclature, 136, 
147, 208, 276-277. 

Evrard, 201 ff. 

Ewart, 279. 

F 

Factors of recurrence, 162-163. 

Fairbanks, George E., Ristorp of Florida, 
note 406. 

Fairchild, Henry Pratt, on Irish emigra- 
tion, 257. 

Fagley, 311. 

FaUon, 239 If. 

Falloon, 289. 

Families, classification, 193; distribution, 
141; heads of, 107, 109-111, 116, 118; 
names, 109-111, 118; Scotch, in U. S., 
114, 227-229. 

Faneuil family, of Huguenot descent, 382. 

Fair, William, on English nomenclature, 
112-114, 133, 141-144, 155-167, 164- 
166, 173, 182-183, 199. 

Farrand, Max, 107, 125. 

FarreU, 238 ff. 

Farrelly, 238. 

Farson, 225. 

Faust, Albert B., estimates of Germans 
in America, 291-299. 


Favor, types of names according to, 155 ff. 
Fay, Bernard, UJ^sprit rivoluUonna^e en 
France et auat Stists-Vnis d la fin du 
XVIII sidole, note 386. 

Federal Government, and problem of na- 
tional stocks, 108. 

Feeney, 239 ff. 

Feeny, 239. 

Fegely, 288. 

Felt, Joseph B., vital statistics for Mass., 
128. 

Fergus, 222. 

Ferguson, 209 ff. 

Ferris, Benjamin, A history of the original 
settlements on the Delaware, note 393. 
Fidler, 323. 

Fife County, Scotland, 212. 

Fife, Bobert H., 107, 125. 

Filson, John, on Vincennes, 400. 

Finch, 283. 

Finck, 282 ff. 

Findlay, 209 If. 

Findley, 320. 

Fink, 285 ff. 

Finlay, 222 ff. 

Fischer, 138, 279. 

Fisher, 137, 279. 

Fitzpatrick, 238 ff. 

Flaherty, 239 ff. 

Flanagan, 288 ff. 

Flannery, 239 ff. 

Fleming, 213 ff., note 222. 

Fletcher, Gov. Benjamin, on land monop- 
olies in N. T., note 371. 

Flood, 238 ff. 

Florida, population, 109; Spanish in, 405. 
Floridian, The, note 405. 

Flushing, N. Y., Dutch in, 1698, 365. 

Flynn, 238 ff. 

Fobes, 224. 

Fooks, 321. 

Forbes, 213 ff. 

Forbes, J. A. (Ed.), Records of the town 
of New Rodhelle, 388. 

Forbes, James G., Sketches, hAstorieal and 
topographical, of the Floridas, note 405. 
Forbus, 224. 

Forbush, 224. 

Ford, Worthington C., “Ezekiel Carrd and 
the French church in Boston,*’ note 882. 
Forfar County, Scotland, 212. 

Forgue, Dr., of Fairfi^d, 385. 
Formicola,.309. 

Forrest, 218 ff. 

Forsyth, 209 ff. 

Forsythe, 222. 

Fort Duquesne, on French communication 
route, 387. 

Fort Orange, N. T., later Albany, 367. 

Fort Quiatanon, Ind., 400. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., settlement at, 400-401. 
Forthsides, 223. 

Fosdlck, Dacian J., The French blood in 
Am&noa, note 382. 

Foster, 137. 

Foulke, 280. 

Fowke, 280. 
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Fox, 279 if- 

Framck, 311. 

Fraise, 282. 

France, emigration from, 121, 127, 881- 
385; influence on American life, 121; 
military rosters, 148-149 ; religious 
refugees, 381. 

Franck, 279. 

Frank, 279. 

Frankfort, Me., 271. 

Franklin, Benjamin, conception of Ameri- 
can people, 127 ; on Fa. Germans, 292. 

Franks, 279. 

Frans, 281. 

Fransse, 281. 

Frantz, 281. 

Fraser, 207 ff. 

Frazer, 221. 

Frazier, 224. 

Frederic, 281. 

Frederick, 281. 

Frederickse, 281. 

Freeland, 256. 

Freese, 282. 

B'rencli, 137. 

French, as minor stock, 110, 127, 380; co- 
lonial attitude towards, 384; denation- 
alization of, 381 ; dispersion of, 121, 381 ; 
from Canada, 386-387; in America, 121, 
300-310, 360, 396-397, New Tork, 364- 
365, eastern states, 382-390, western 
states, 400-408; language in American 
life, 385-386; majority Huguenot, 381; 
migration of, 380, 386; names in CFG, 
110; number, 127, 381-382; professional 
men in America, 385 '; tastes, in Amer- 
ican life, 385-386. See also Huguenots. 

French United States, national and lin- 
guistic stocks, 122, 124r>125. 

Frendh West Indies, American commer- 
cial connection with, 386. 

Frenchtown, Mich., settlement of, 4 OI 7402 . 

Frequencies, comparative study of, 144-146. 

Frey, 279. 

Friche, 283. 

Frideri<^, 281. 

Fries, 282 If. 

Frisch, 284. 

Frith, 283. 

Fritsch, 284. 

Fritz, 282 it 

BYoehUch, 311. 

Fry, 279. 

Fuchs, 279 ff. 

Fuller, 137. 

Fullerton, James N., “ Squatters and titles 
to land in early western Fennsylvania,” 
note 376. 

Funck, 131, 282 ff. 

Fundamentals, in nomenclatural evolution, 
276-277. 

Funk, 285 ff* 

Furhush, 224. 
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G 

Gaelic names, by origin, 155. 

Gallagher, 239 ff. 

GalUpolis, Ohio, settlement of, 400. 

Galloway County, Scotland, 212. 

Galveztown, La., Spanish settlement at, 
404. 

Gamble, 222. 

Gannon, 239 ff. 

Gardiner, 216. 

Gardner, 137, 213 ff. 

Garver, 131, 294. 

Gaudet, Flacide, ^*Acadian genealogy and 
notes,” note 389; “Les Seigneuries de 
I’anclenne Acadie,” note 389. 

Gaul, 311. 

Geach, 282. 

Gebbie, 283. 

Gebhart, 288. 

Gebhert, 282 ff. 

Gedge, 282. 

Geiger, 282 ff. 

Genealogical record of the St. Mcholas so- 
ciety, 388. 

Genealogy, New England, Dexter, Holmes 
and Savage on, 152 ; use of in investigat- 
ing Census of 1790, 128-129. 

Geographical factors, in German contribu- 
tions to U. S., 300-301 ; in name origins 
and codifleation, 146, 160. 

George, 279. 

Georgia, Dutch in, 120, 378; English and 
Welsh in, 114, 123, 197-199, 203 ; 

French in, 121; Germans in, 119, 271, 
296-299, 304, 305; Huguenots In, 884; 
Irish in, 118, 251-253, 270; name cur- 
rency in, 164 ; national and linguistic 
stocks, 122, 124-125, 307; population, 
110, 378 ; records for 1790 missing, 197 ; 
Scotch in, 113, 115, 230-231; Scotch- 
Irish in, 267 ; Swedes in, 122. 

Georgians Roster of tTie Revolution, 389, 

Geraghty, 239 ff. 

Gerber, 273 ff. 

Gerbert, 283. 

Gergainus, 309. 

Gerhard, 279. 

German, contributions, to America, 119, 
271-307, 375, 408, states of missing 
records, 296-297, to outlying regions, 
408, to the States, 294-296, 301, 375, 
La., 403-406, New England, 302-505, 
N. J., 372, N. y., 368, of missing records, 
304-305, Fa., 131, 291-294, 375 ; emigra- 
tion, 363 ; families in South Africa, 363 ; 
national stock, 110, 112, 118-119, 127, 
296-297. 

German names, currencies, 110, 118, 277- 
278, 283-290, 301 ; Heintze on, 142, 148 ; 
in New England, 302-303, 118, 162, 272- 
274, 282, 311-316; study of, 271-305; 
usage, 119, 162. 271-305, 818-324 ; vari- 
ants, 118-119, 146, 285-287, 299, 311- 
312. 318-324. 
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Germany, emigration, 118-119, 121, 160; 

Frencli refugees In, 380-381. 

Gerrard, 279. 

Gets, 282. 

Ghost, 286. 

Gibbs, 256. 

Gibson, 210 ff. 

Glcker, 286. 

Glasgow, city of, 212. 

Glen, 256. 

Gloucester, Cambrian names in, 174. 
Gloucester Co., N. J., muster rolls, note 
372; Swedish settlement at, 121, 392. 
Glynn, 239 ff. 

Gnadenhut, Pa., Germans from, 299. 

Goetz, 282. 

Goetze, 282. 

Good, 279 ff. 

Goode, 279 ff. 

Gordon, 209 ff. 

Gomto, 309. 

Gorton, 258. 

G5tz, 282. 

Government report of 1909, 107. 
“Governor Blount’s Journal,” The Ameri- 
can historical magaeine, note 378. 

Gowen, 239. 

Graaf, 312. 

Grablll, 311. 

Graf, 134, 312. 

Graff, 279 ff. 

Graff, Albrecht, 311. 

Graft, 312. 

Graham, 211 ff. 

Graham, George, Registrar General for 
England and Wales, 1850, 141, note 141, 
148-149, 164. 

Grant, 211 ff. 

Grauce, 311. 

Graves, 279. 

Gravesend, K. Y., English in, 365. 

Gray, 211 ff. 

Graybill, 311. 

Great Britain, colonial system of, 385; 
family names in, 112; French immigra- 
tion from, 121 ; Ehrench refugees in, 381 ; 
inauguration of nat’l. census by, 126. 
Great Lakes region, French in, 387. 

Greaves, 279. 

GrebiU, 311. 

Greeks, at New Smyrna, Fla., 406. 

Green, 113, 137 ff., 268. 

Green Bay, Wis., population, 402. 

Greene, Gen., Dutch troops with, 377. 
Greenfield, Conn., French in, 387. 

Greer, 239 ff. 

Gregory, 224. 

Grey, 216. 

Griffin, B:. L., “The vigilance committees 
of the Attakapas country ; or early 
Louisiana Justice,” note 404. 

Griffith, 155. 

Griffiths, 155 ff., 268. 

Grigger, 224. 

Grlgnon, Augustin, “ Seventy-two years* 
recollections of Wisconsin,” note 402. 


Grim, 282 ff. 

Groat, 140. 

Groesbeck, 140. 

Groff, 312. 

Groft, 312. 

Gros, 282. 

Grose, 282. 

Gross, 282. 

Group of names, definition of, 161. 

Grove, 134, 279 ff. 

Grove, Albrake, 311. 

Groves, 279. 

Grubb, 279. 

Gruen, 201. 

Grumbein, 311. 

Grumbine, 311. 

Guiana, French in, 380. 

Guillaume, 202. 

Gulllemln, 202. 

Gunter, 278 ff. 

Guppy, Henry B., Cambrian name indica- 
tors, 174; data provided by, 148-150; 
distribution of English names, 173 ; 
Homes of Family Names in Great Brit- 
ain, 142, note 142; on association of 
names, 159; on British family names, 
112 ; on Cambrian name distribution, 
173-176 ; on social stratification of 
names, 146. 

Gustafsson, 202. 

Guth, 279 ff. 

Guthrie, 279. 

H 

Haas, 279. 

Hackensack and Schraalenburgh, Reformed 
Dutch churches of, Records, note 366. 
Hafer, 284. 

Hageman, JT. F., and E. M. Woodward, 
History of Burlington and Mercer coun- 
ties, N. J., note 372. 

Hahn, 130, 279. 

Haine, 279. 

Hale,' 201, 279. 

Hall, 111 ff. 

HaUer, 279. 

Halsey, Edmund D., History of Morris 
County, N, J., note 372. 

Halstead, 140. 

Hamar, 279. 

Hambleton, 219. 

Hamer, 279. 

Hamill, 239 ff. 

Hamilton, 211 ff., note 222. 

Hamilton, Gov., Vincennes captured by, 
400. 

Hammer, 279. 

Hampshire, Cambrian names in, 173 ff. 
Hampshire Co., W. Va., Dutch in, 377, 
Hamstead, N. T., Dutch in, 1698, 366. 
Hance, 395. 

Hanlon, 238 ff. 

Hanna, Charles A., Historical collections 
of Harrison County, in the State of 
Ohio, note 399. 

Hannan, 239. 
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Hannon, 289 

Hansen, Marcus L., 109; consolidation of 
results, 122-125 ; minor stocks in Amer- 
ican population of 1790, 360-408; on 
Dutch, French and Swedish contrihu- 
tlons, 306-310. 

Hanson, George A., Old Kent; the eastern 
shore of Marvlandj note 394. 

Harbaugh, 287. 

Hardy Co., W. Va., Dutch in, 377. 

Harkin, 239 ff. 

Harlem, N. J., French in, 383. 

Harman, 281. 

Harmar, Gen., on Indiana population, 400. 
Harness, 290. 

Harnisch, 290. 

Hatpin, Dr. Jean, of Guilford, 385. 

Harris, 137 ff. 

Harrison, 175 ff. 

Hart, 279. 

Harte, 279. 

Hartford, Conn., Dutch trading post at, 
373. 

Hartman, 281. 

Hasbrouck, 140. 

Hastings, Hugh (Ed.), BcoleeUtstioal rec- 
ords, State of New Yorh, note 363. 
Hatcher, Mattie A., “Conditions in Texas 
affecting the colonization problem, 179&- 
1801,” note 407. 

Hatfield, Edwin F., History of Blissabeth, 
N, J., note 366. 

Haun, 303. 

Hauser, 282. 

Hausser, 282. 

Have, 286. 

Hawn, 314. 

Haws, 303. 

Hay, 213 ff. 

Hay, Henry, journal of, 401. 

Hayes, 216, 279. 

Hayne, 279. 

Hays, 131, 279. 

Hazard, Samuel, (Ed.), K<mrd*s regm&f 
of Pennsylvania, note 375. 

Heads of families, enumerated in Censim, 
126. 

Heal, 279. 

Heaney, 239' If. 

Hebrew names, in CPG, 110. 

Helntz, 279. 

Heintze, Albert, Die Deatsohen FofifUUen- 
namen, 142, note 142 ; on German 
names, 148-150. 

Heler,279. 

Helleir, 279. 

Henderson, 211 ff. 

Hendrichs, 219. 

Hendrichson, 219. 

Hendrick, 279. 

Hendry, 213 ff. 

Hendryx, 219. 

Hendy, 219. 

Henrick, 279. 

Herbach, 287. 

Herbin, J. P., history of Grand Pr«, 389. 


Heredity, Influence on name frequencies, 
136. 

Hereford, Cambrian names in, 174. 

Herkimer, 290. 

Herman, 281. 

Hess, 130 ff., 279. 

Hessians, in Pa., 292; on Hudson, 370; 
prisoners allowed to escape, note 374. 

Heyl, 279. 

High, 312. 

Highland names, as chief indicators, 207- 
208 ; modes of writing, 167 ; modifica- 
tion of, 223. 

Highlanders, Scottish, Anglicization of, 
206. 

Hildreth, Samuel P., Pioneer history; be- 
ing an account of the first examinations 
of the Ohio Talley, note 400. 

Hill, 137 ff. 

Hill, Joseph A., 107, 125; report, 187. 

Hind, 279. 

Hinds, 279. 

Hine, Charles G., Eistory and legend, fact, 
fancy, and romance of the Old Mine 
Boad, note 375. 

Hinke, William J., “ Church record of 
Neshaminy and Bensalem, Bucks County, 
1710-1738,” note 375. 

Hirsch, Arthur H., The Huguenots of co- 
lonial South Carolina, note 381. 

Eistorioal sketches. Historical society of 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, note 
395. 

History, use of in Investigating Census of 
1790, 129. 

Hite, Joist, land speculation in Va., 376- 
377. 

Hoch, 279 ff. 

Hodge, 216, 279. 

Hoes, Roswell R. (Ed.), Baptismal and 
marriage roisters of the old Dutch 
church of Kingston, Ulster County, N. Y., 
note 387. 

Hoff, 159, 274 ff. 

Hoffman, 281 ff. 

Hogg, 213 ff. 

Holl, 201, 317. 

Holland, French immigration from, 121 ; 
refugees in, 380-381; situation In 18th 
century, 363. 

Holland Society, Yearbook, 370. 

Holm, Tomas Campanius, A short descrip- 
tion of the province of New Sweden, 
note 896. 

Holmes, Frank R., on New England gen- 
ealogy, 152. 

Holt, Albert C., The economic and social 
beginnings of Tennessee, note 878. 

Holvah, 309. 

Hoober, 286 ff. 

I Hoof, 286. 

Hook, 279. 

Hoon, 321. 

Hooper, 283. 

Hoover, 131 ff., 286 ff., 314 ff. 

Hopper, 288. 
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Hoppman, 281. 

Horcheild, 303. 

Horn, 278 fiC. 

Horton, 137. 

Houch, 279. 

Houck, Louis (Ed.) , The Spanish regime in 
Missouri, note 405. 

Hough, 159, 283. 

Houghtalen, 140. 

Hover, 136, 286 ff. 

Howard, 137. 

Howe, Henry, Eistorioal colleotions of 
Ohio, note 399. 

Howell, George E. and Jonathan Tenney 
(Eds.), Bi-oentennial history of AVbmy, 
History of the county of Albany, N. Y,, 
note 368. 

Huber, 136, 274 fl. 

Hubert, 283. 

Hudson Elver, artery o£ New Netherland, 
368; colonized by Dutch, 361-364; Eng- 
lish settlement along, 367. 

Huff, 159, 287 ff. 

Hughes, 155 ff., 269. 

Huguenots, at New Eochelle, N. 7., 865; 
colonial prejudice towards, 384-385 ; im- 
migration, 381-382; in South Africa, 
363; in States, 382-389; in Suffolk Co., 
N. Y., 365; in York Co., Pa., 375; ma- 
jority of French settlers, 381; migra- 
tion, 121; names, 388; principal settle- 
ments, 382-384 ; settlement at New 
Paltz, 369. See also French. 

Huguenot society of America, Proceedings, 
note 382. 

Huguenot society of the founders of Man- 
aMn in the colony of Virginia, yearbook, 
note 384. 

Huhn, 321. 

Hulbert, Archer B. (Ed.), OMo in the 
time of tM confederation, note 399. 

Humble, 283. 

Hummel, 282 ff. 

Hunt, 137. 

Hunter, 211 fl. 

Hunterdon County, N. J., German settle^ 
men% in, 271 ; muster rolls, note 372. 

Huntingdon County, England, 216. 

Huntoon, Daniel T. V., History of the 
town of Canton, Norfolh County, Mass,, 
note 387. 

Hunttlng, Isaac, History of little Hine 
Partners ,,, of Duchess County, note 
369. 

Hurd, Duane H^ (Comp.), History of Fair- 
field County, Conn,, note 373. 

Hutchinson, 217. 

Hutchison, 213 ff. 

Hutto, 309. 

Hyland, 238 ff. 

Hynes, 279, 

I 

Illinois, in Old Northwest, 398; popula- 
tion, 401. 

Illinois Catholic historical review, inote 
401. 


Immigrant names, classification of, 135— 
136. 

Immigration, and name patterns, 125 ; 
currents of, 127 ; date of, effect on 
names, 152; Dutch, 363, 378; English, 
151; Federal records of, 126; French, 
121; German, 118-119; history of, 109; 
Irish, 117 ; national origins plan, 107 ; 
quantity of, bearing on nomenclature, 
151-153; quotas, 107-108; U. S. policy, 
107. See also Emigration, Migration. 

Indea of wills, inventories, etc,. State of 
N. J., note 372. 

Indexes, of families, classified in CPG by 
states, 193; of names, English indicator, 
193. 

Indian trade, profit of, 364. 

Indiana, French in, 400-401 ; in Old North- 
west, 398 ; population and settlement of, 
400-401. 

Indicator names, Cambrian, 174 ; Irish, 
composition of classes of, 238-239, selec- 
tion of, 236-240; proportion of in Eng- 
land and Wales, 177 ; requirements to be 
met, 173; Scotch, 206-208; selection of, 
173-176. 

Information regarding Louisiana, 403. 

Ingall, 217. 

Ingle, 217. 

IngEs, 213 ff. 

Interpolation, for States of missing record, 
197-198, 209-210, 230, 251-252, 266- 
267, 296-297, 304-305; for Delaware, 
198; Germans, 296-297, 304-305; for 
Irish, 251-252; for New Jersey, 198; 
for Scotch, 209-210, 230; for Scotch- 
Irish, 266-267 ; for Virginia, 198-199. 

Intolerance, in America, 384. 

Inverness County, Scotland, 211-212. 

Ireland, contributions, to America, 117, 
233-234, 252-255, 270, to States of miss- 
ing records, 251-252; emigration, 115- 
117; names, British by-usage, 179, com- 
mon, 111-115, 135, 235-236, currency* 

115, 173-174, 240, 265-269, distinctive, 

116, 248, indicator, 209-210, 236-240* 
non-distinctive, 116, patterns, 112, 
Scotch, 117, usage, 115, 214 ; population, 
232-233, 252 ; Scotch-Irish in, 151 ; 
southern origins of emigrants, 269-270. 

Irish, Episcopalians, 256; important na- 
tional stock, 110-112, 118, 127; in 
America, 116, 232-265, 264-270, 306- 
307 ; number and distribution, 1890, 240 ; 
of Ulster, 266-268; Presbyterians, 256; 
Quakers, 256; Scotch-Irish among, 264- 
268 ; study outline, 232-233. 

Irish names, 110, 116, 143-145, 232-255; 
affinities, 206-207 ; classification of, 233- 
240; Connaught, 240; currency, 115-116, 
248, 251; importance of, 237; in Amer- 
ica, 117, 246-249, 255, 262; in New 
England, 246; indicator, 236-239; Lein- 
ster, 240; method of study, 232-234; 
Munster, 240 ; origins, 252 ; Scotch names 
shared with, 220-222 ; types, 115 ; Ulster, 
240, 256-270; usage, 233, 240-248; 
variants, 146. 
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Irvine, 213 ff., note 222. 

Irving, 219. 

Irving, Washington, on Dutch in N. Y., 369. 
Irwin, 219. 

Italians, in E. Florida, 406. 

J 

Jack, 213 ff. 

Jacks, 219. 

Jackson, 137 ff. 

Jacob, 278 ff. 

Jacobs, 201 ff. 

Jacques, 219. 

Jaegar, 294. 

Jaeger, 273 ff. 

JOger, 282 ff. 

Jagger, 283. 

Jagoe, 283. 

Jamaica, town of, English in, 1698, 865. 
James, 113, 166 ff., 268. 

James, Bartlett B., TJie Labadist colony in 
Maryland, note 376; and J. P. Jameson 
(Eds.), Original narratives of early 
American history, note 365. 

Jameson, 222 ff. 

Jameson, Ephraim 0., The history of Med- 
way, Mass., note 386. 

Jameson, J. Franklin, 107; interpretation 
of names, 130 ; name variants, note 118 ; 
and James, B. B. (Eds.), Original nar- 
ratives of early American history, note 
365. 

Jamieson, 209 ff. 

Jamison, 222 ff. 

Jaudon family, genealogy, 388. 

Jean, 201. 

Jennings, 235. 

Jerauld, Dr., of Medfleld, 385. 

Jeter, 309. 

John Law regime, in Louisiana Purchase, 
403. 

Johns, 201. 

Johnson, 137 ff., 216, 235. 

Johnson, Amandus, The Swedish settle- 
ments on the Delaware, note 391. 
Johnston, 137, 211 ff. 

Johnston, George, History of Cecil County, 
Md., note 376. 

Johnstone, 235. 

Joiner, 294 ff. 

Joint usage, classification of names by, 
154. 

Jones, 113, 137 ff., 210 ff. 

Jones, Howard M., America and French 
culture, note 386. 

Jonnes, 201. 

Jons, 201. 

Joost, 283. 
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for study of English names in, 164 ; dis- 
tinctively Irish names in, 248 ; Dutch in, 
120, 374; English contributions to, diffi- 
culty of estimating, 196-197, estimated 
numbers and proportions of, 203; fami- 
lies in, 193; French In, 121, 386; gen- 
eral Irish names in, 246; German con- 
tributions to, final estimates, 302-805; 
Irish, contribution to, 264, origins, 270, 
stock in, 118, with Scotch-Irish names 
in, 262 ; Leinster names in, 243 ; listings 
of English surnames in, 168 ; mixed 
nomenclatures in, 152; Munster names 
in, 244; name recurrences in, 161; na- 
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centages, 307 ; percentage of English and 
Welsh in, 114, 123, of Irish, 250-261, 
266-268, of Scotch in, 230 ; population of, 
En^sh contribution to, 194, percentage 
English, 179, 194-195; percentage Eng- 
lish-American, 197; province of Mass., 
126; recurrence of names in, Anglican, 
190, Cambrian, 186 ; Scotch contributions 
to, summary, 231, families in, 114, 229, 
names In, 225-226 ; Scotch-Irish names in, 
259, Scots with, 262; TTlster names in, 
244. See also New England. 

Mailey, 239, 245 ff. 
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383; refugees at, note 389. 
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Mannlon, 239, 245 ff. 
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with Maine, 886 ; Dutch In, 374. 
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Maryland, adaptation of nomendlature in, 
162 ; boundary with Del., 893 ; contribu- 
tion of Celtic Irish to, 252-253; Con- 
naught names in, 246; counties, Dutch, 
376; data for study of English names 
in, 164 ; distinctive names in, 112, Irish, 
248; Dutch, 120, 376; English contri- 
bution to, general view, 169, numbers 
and proportions, 203 ; English and Welsh 
stocks in, 114 ; families in, 193 ; French 
in, 121; general Iri^ names in, 247; 
German contribution to, 296-297, final 
estimate, 304-305; German name group 
distribution in, 289-290, percentage, 290- 
291 ; names in, 119 ; settlement in, 271 ; 
Germans in, percentage of, 301, Faust’s 
estimate, 297-298; Huguenots in, 888; j 
Irish, contribution to population of, 118, 
264, with Scotch-Irish names in, 262; 
Leinster names in, 243; listings of Eng- 
lish surnames in, 168-169 ; migration, 120, 
199; Munster names in, 244; national 
and linguistic stocks, 122, 124-125, 307; 
number of German families in, 294-295; 
origins of Irish in, 270; percentage, of 
English in, 123, of Irish in population of, 
250-251, 266-268, of Scotch in, 230 ; place 
of refuge, 366 ; population, 112, 194-195, 
English-Americans in, 197, Scots in, 209 ; 
recurrence of Cambrian names in, 184, 
Anglican, 189 ; Scotch, contributions 114, 
summary, 231, families in, 229, names 
in, 226; Scotch-Irish names in, 259, 
Scots with, 262; settlement of, 394; 
state lists of, name recurrences in, 161; 
Swedes in, 122, 893-394, migration into, 
121, refugees in, 392, settlement in, 892 ; 
Ulster names in, 245. 

Maryland Historical Society, records of, 
256. 

Massachusetts, Census of 1790, 126; Com 
naught names in, 245; contribution of 
Celtic Irish to, 252-253 ; data for study 
of English names in, 164; distinctivdy 
Irish names in, 248; Dutch in, 120, 374; 
English and Welsh stocks in, 114, 197, 
estimated numbers and proportions, 203 ; 
families in, 193 ; Felt’s statistics concern- 
ing, 128; French in, 121, 884; general 
Irish names in, 246; German contribu- 
tions to, final estimates, 304-305; his- 
torical society of, ProceeS^ngB, note 382 ; 
Huguenots in, 382, 388; Irish, contribu- 
tion to population of, 264, origins, 118, 
270, with Scotch-Irish names in, 262; 
land titles in, 374; Leinster names In, 
243; list of current surnames, 187 ffi.; 
listings of English surnames In, 168; 
Munster names in, 244; national and 
linguistic stocks, 122, I24r-126, 307; per- 
centage of English in, 123, of Irish, 250- 
251, 266-268, of Scotch, 230 ; population, 
179, 194-195, 197; recurrence, of Cam- 
brian names, 186, Anglican, 190 ; Scotch, 
contributions to, 114, 231, families in, 
229, names in, 225—226 ; Scotch-Irish 
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names, 259, Scots with, 262 ; state lists, 
161; Swedes in, 122; Ulster names in, 
244. See aUo New England. 

Hasten, 369. 

Matheson, 213 ff., note 222. 

Matheson, Sir Robert E., data provided by, 
148 ff. ; distinguished Celtic-Irish names, 
115 ; divisions of Irish names, 173 ; 
grouped names scientifically, 157; Irish 
names studied by, 114; on frequency of 
names in Ireland, 220 ff. ; on Irish fam- 
ily names, 112; on name groups, 158; 
source for study of Irish names, 232; 
statistics on Irish nomenclature, 143, 
note 143. 

Mathew, 281. 

Mathews, John, 899. 

Mathewson, 220. 

Mathias, 280. 

Mathison, 220. 

Matson, 220. 

Matson’s Ford, Pa., 394. 
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Matteson, 220. 

Matthyse, 281. 

Mattison, 220. 

Maughan, 238. 

Maurer, 220, 282. 
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Maury, 220, 282. 

Maxw^, 209 ff. 

May, 278. 

May, Col. John, of Boston, note 899. 

Mayer, 278 ff. 

Maynes, 256. 

Mayor, 279. 

Medway, Mass., La Croix family in, 386. 
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names in, 888. 

Memoriola of the Boottieh pamiUee 
atrachan and Wise, 220. 

Menroe, 225. 

Merckel, 281. 

Merkel, 281. 

Mertden, 320. 

Mertz, George Heinrich, 311. 

Messier, Abraham, First thinge in old gom- 
ereet, note 366. 

Messuskey, 309. 

Metselaer, 283. 

Metz, 282. 

Metzger, 282 ff. 

Mexico, note 109. 

Meyer, 279. 

Miamltown, Ind., settiement at, 400-401. 

Michael, 279. 

Michell, 216. 

Michigan, in Old Northwest, 398; pioneer 
and historical society of. Pioneer ooJUee^ 
tione, note 400 ; population, 401-402 ; 
under Canadian control, 402. 

Middle States, Dutch in, 120; Huguenots 
In, 388-389 ; number of Germans in, 127. 

Middlesex County, England, note 214. 

Middlesex Co., N. J., muster rolls, note 372. 
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IT. S., 127; disturbance of family names 
by, 111 ; effect of, on name, patterns 125 ; 
Bnglisb, effect of Puritan period on, 180 ; 
from eastern to western States, 199 ; * 
from Ulster, three streams, 266-268 ; 
interpretation of, factors of recurrence 
aid, 162 ; Irish, to New England, 257 ; 
quantity of, as affecting nomenclature, 
180; from Germany, varying rates of, 
160; regional, in England and Wales, 
191; regional, influence of, 190 ff. 

Millar, 130. 

Millars, 111. 

Milieus, 219. 

Miner, 111 ff., 211 ff., 279, 311, 370. 

Miller, John., New York considered and 
improved, 1695, note 365 ; on N. Y. popu- 
lation, 866. 

Millers, 111. 

Milne, 212 ff. 

Milwaukee, Wis., French in, 402. 

Minas, Nova Scotia, French at, 389. 

Mingo Bottom, settlement of, 399. 

Minisink, settlement of region, 375. 

Minor stocks, concentration of, 361 ; 
French, 380-390; in 1790 America, list 
by states and counties, 396-397; in the 
American population of 1790, 360-408; 
problem of determining strength of, 860- 
362; Swedes, 391-897. 

Minorcans, at New Smyrna, Fla., 406. 

Hinutes of the provincial coitnoU of Penn- 
splvatda, note 371. 

Missing record. States of, interpolation for, 
197 ff.; German contributionB to, 304- 
305. 
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part, 404. 

Mississippi Valley historical association. 
Proceedings, note 404. 

Mississippi Valley Mstorical review, note 
400. 

Missouri, migration into, 405-406. 

Miasoun historical review, note 402. 

Mitchen, 211 ff., 279. 

Mixed lists, penetrating disguise of, 275- 
276. 

Mn Bow, 225. 

Mobile, Spanish in, 405; in W. Florida, 
403. 

MoeUer, 279. 

Moffat, 209 ff., 259 ff. 

Moffet, 222. 

Moffett, 222. 

Mofflt, 222. 

Moffitt, 222. 

Mohawk, river, Germans along, 368. 

“ Mohawk Dutch,” in northern N. Y., 363. 

Mohr, 153 ff., 175, 279; variant of Moore, 
118. 

Molholam, 241. 

MdUer, 279. 

Monaghan, 23$ ff. 

Monahan, 238. 

Money, 160. 

Monmouth. Cambrlfl.n names In. 174. 


Monmouth Co., N. J., muster rolls, note 
372. 

Monnet family, genealogy, 388. 
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along, 376. 

Monroe, 225. 

Monroe Co., Pa., Dutch in, 375. 
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Historical sketches, note 895 ; Swedes in, 
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300. 
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Morgan, 113, 137 ff., 269. 
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406. 
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Morganthaler, 202. 
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Morris, 113, 137 ff., 269. 
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in, 271; muster rolls, note 372. 

Morris, Memorial history of Staten Island, 
388. 
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220 . 

Morrow, 239 ff. 

Morse, 137, 202. 
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American geography, note 399. 

Mortimer, 256. 

Morton, 202. 

Moser, 282 ff., 300. 

Mossd, 283. 

Motz, 282. 

Moulin, 219. 

Mounce, 895. 

Moyer, 137. 
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Mozingo, 309. 

Mueller, 130, 279, 311. 
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Muir, 175, 217. 

Muldor, 320. 

MulhaUen, 241. 
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MulhoUand, 239 ff. 
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Miinroe, 225. 

Mtinsell, Joel, AnnaU of AXtanj 364 ; (Ed.) , 
Oolleotions on the Mstorj/ of Albany, 
note 368. 

Munster, contribution of, to States of miss- 
ing records, 251-252; contributions to 
U. S., 252-253; distinctive names of, 
116, in U. S., 117 ; distinctively and not 
distinctively Irish names in, 118; dis- 
tribution of Scotch-Irish names in, 265 ; 
ease of identification of Celtic-Irish 
from, 116; English names used in, 268- 
269 ; indicator names for, 236-240 ; Irish 
from, in TT. S., 270; Iri^ names, 1890, 
240; name distribution In, 115; names 
of, 233, in New England, 244, in various 
states, 248, indicating origin in, 116, 
localized in, 238, percentage of in TJ. S. 
area of record, 249 ; percentage contribu- 
tion to IT. S. population, 249-251; pop- 
ulation of, at various census periods, 
252 ; prerevolutionary emigration to 
U. S., 115. 

Murdoch, 209 ff. 

Murdock, 221. 

Murphy, 111, 131, 153, 213 ff. 

Murray, 211 ff. 
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Jersey, 372. 

"Siyers, 279. 

Myers, Albert Cook, on Ulster names, 256. 

Mygatt, 309. 

N 

Nacogdoches, Tex., foreigners in, 407. 

Nagle, 278-279, 

Nairn County, Scotland, 211 ff. 

Name catalogues, sources of, 862. 

Name changes, based on analogy, 320 ; Ger- 
man in America, 318-324, types of, 311- 
312 ; phonetic. 321 ; resulting from spell- 
ings, 321 ; translation on basis of mean- 
ing, 323. 

Name companionships, Scotch, 217. 

Name currencies, interpretation of in Pa., 
148-150 ; separation into Scotch and 
Irish elements, 259-264. See also Re- 
currence. 

Name forms, German, 318-324. 

Name frequencies, and class migration, 
146; as Indication of national origins, 
130; causes of, 151-153; connection of 
European with American, 141 ; in causal 
relations, 150-151 ; in Scotland and Ire- 
land, 220-257; range of, 144; reflection 
in nomenclature, 147; Scotch, 209^10, 
223-224; selection of evidence for deter- 
mination of, 185 ; subject to general laws, 
139. 

Name groups, 157-158, 283-290. 

Name occpirences, Irish, Interpretation of 
in America, 248-251; English, in Ire- 
land, 268-26i9. See also Recurrence. 


Name patterns, adaptive changes destruc- 
tive of, 152; American, 112, 125, 147; 
causes of changes in, 125 ; in Great Brit- 
ain, 112, 145; instability of new, 147; 
permanence of, note 111, 125; subject 
to analysis, 125; social characteristic, 
139. 

Name recurrence, 226-228, 261. See also 
Recurrence. 

Name system, distinctive, 207-208. 

Name usage, American, of Irish names, 
240-248; of Scotch-Irish names, 258- 
259 ; German, in America, 274, 301, 283 ; 
Irish, 261. 

Names, abnormal recurrence of, definition, 
166-167; acquired usage, 199-200; adap- 
tive dbages in, 134; American, aggre- 
gates of, 159, classiflcation, 150, 158, 
determination of variants, 223, forms, 
135-186, Interpretations, 135, 159, of 
local development, 154; of non-English 
origin, 113, potential frequencies of, 
153; Americanization of, 146-147, 152, 
158; Anglican, 113, American usage of, 
192, divergence in readings, 178, fre- 
quency of, 166, greatest usage, 175, 
influenced by regional conditions, 182, 
in Maine, 194, in Maryland, 169, 
proportion of In States, 197, recurrence 
in America, 174, 186-190, in New Eng- 
land, 180-181 ; Anglicization of, 200, 
206; association of, 321; British com- 
posite, 206-207 ; British origin, 155-156 ; 
by-usage of, 199-200; Cambrian, 113, 
American usage of, 192, indicators, 174; 
class of, definition, 161 ; classification of, 
as part of present study, 163, as wit- 
nesses of origin, 156; currency of, 161- 
162, 180, divergence of readings, 178, 
high frequency of, 166, in greatest usage, 
175-176, In Maine, 194, in Maryland, 
169, proportion of in 'States, 197, recur- 
rence In America, 174, 180-185, 191, 
representation in America, 191 ; care 
needed in Interpreting, 139 ; Celtic-Irish, 
115, Celtic by origin, 155, oontrlbutions 
to America, summary, 255, derived from 
Matheson, 115 ; certain German va- 
riants, 130-131 ; changes, type of, 
152, 320-321; Christian, as supplemen- 
tary evidence, 183 ; dasslfication of, 
by normal or abnormal ratios, 154-155, 
according to favor, 155-156, by ante- 
cedents, 154, by “ by-usage,” 154, by 
Parr, 165, by “joint usage,” 164, geo- 
graphical origin, 154; co^cation of, 
130; common, in England, 111, 113, in 
Ireland, 111, in Pa., 317-318, in Wales, 
112, in Scotland, 111, 113; companion, 
lists of, 155; concentration of, in 1790, 
153; Connaus^t, in U. S., 245-246; con- 
stancy of occurrence, 145; currency of, 
190-191; definitions of, 138-134; desig- 
nating stocks. 111; devdoped In Amer- 
ica, 134; distinctive, 111-116, 166-157, 
207-208; distribution of, 112-115, 141; 
divergences, 178-179; Butch, In Amer- 
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ica, 120, isolation of, 870, caution needed 
in selecting 372, in States, 377-379; 
English, adoption of, 123, 200, Anglican 
class, 173, in American nomenclature, 
203-204, British class, 178, Cambrian 
class, 173-174, in CPG, 110, contribution 
to America, 172-178, criticism of read- 
ings of, 195-196, data for study, 164, 
efCect of industrialism on, 173-174, 
growth in America, 162, Guppy’s distribu- 
tion of, 173, influenced by Dutch, 368, 
listings of, 167-169, need for careful dis- 
tinction, 156-157, non-Snglish usage of, 
203-204, recurrence of, 191-196, repre- 
sentation of in XT. S., 178-174, Scotch 
and Irish afELnitles, 20^207, Scotch com- 
plements of, 216, specific occurrences of, 
176-177, standardization of, 200, supple- 
mental use of, 199-202, used in Ireland, 
268-269; English-Irish, 115; French in 
CPG, 110; freauencles, 150-152; Gaelic 
by origin, 155 ; geographical distribution, 
112, origin, 146; German, in America, 
271-305, Anglidzation of, 119, changes 
in, 152, in CPG, 110, data on by Heintze, 
148, derived from provincial designations, 
299, distinctive selection, 278-2S5, dis^ 
tribution, 289-290, diversity of forms, 
285-287, factors of uniformity, 287, gen- 
eral occurrence, 301, in New England, 
302-303, notes on usage, 283, original 
forms, 318-824, in Pa. Oath of AUegianoe 
record, 282, Pa., excerpts from Kuhn’s 
studies on, 311-316, transformation, 118, 
types of changes, 311-312, unfavored in 
America, 162, usage, 274 ; groups of, 156- 
158, definition, 161; Hebrew, in CPG, 
110; Immigrant forms, 135-136; indi- 
cating origin, 116, 173-177, 236-240; 
imitative changes in, 134; instability, 
147; interaction, 155-156; interpreta- 
tion, 133-184, 178, 200; Interstate con- 
tinuity of, 189-140; Irish, 232-.255, in 
CPG, 110, distribution by provinces, 115, 
English and Scotch affinities, 206-207, 
not subject to bias, 162, provincial, in 
T7. S., 117, sources for study of, 282, from 
Ulster, in American 1790 population, 
256-270, variants, 116; list of, current 
Pa., 312-816, used in Pa. by immigrants, 
27^280, difficult to distinguish from 
French, 281—282, difficult to distinguish 
from British, 278-280, difficult to dis- 
tinguish from Dutch, 280-281; modifica- 
tion of, 110; Munster, in U. S., 244; 
national interpretation of, 130 ; New 
England, social cause of variants, 158 ; 
of non-British origin, 155-156 ; non-Eng- 
lish, adapted to American speech, 147, 
in North Carolina, 187, treatment of, 
207; not distinctively Irish, 116; not 
distinctively Scotch, 217-222; origin of, 
185; patterns, 189, 147; permanence of, 
111; phonetic changes of, 321; records 
of, 164 ; recurrence o^ 16(ML61, in 
America, 178, Indicates poptflation, 181, 
definition, 160, rate of, 161; reflections 
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of frequencies, 147 ; Scotch, in America, 
217, 224-226, Anglidzation of, 206, basic 
record of, 210-213, in CPG, 110, classes 
of, 209, classification of, 206-208, 223, 
common with English, 215, county 
strength, 211-212, definition of distinc- 
tive groups, 223-224, determination of 
variants, 223, distinguished from Scotch- 
Irlsh, 222-223, English and Irish affini- 
ties, 206-208, group treatment of, 207, 
in Ireland, 207, list of, 112, in Maine, 
114, not subject to bias, 162, patterns of, 
206, prevalent in Ireland, 117, related 
English forms, 216, search for variants 
In, 214, shared with Irish, 220-222, 
Stark on, 114, 210-211, study of out- 
line, 209-210, testing distinctiveness of, 
214, used as indicators, 206-207 ; Scotch- 
Irish, 115, American usage of, 207-209, 
258-259, distribution of in Ireland, 265- 
266, occurrence in New England, 259, 
order of recurrence, 261, relative Ameri- 
can currency as Irish, 268-264, study 
outline of, 257—258 ; selected as evidence 
of origins, 156; sodal stratification of, 
146; sources of, companionships, 217, 
forms, 134, frequencies, 136-186, irregu- 
larities, 217; spelling of, 157; studies of 
relationships, 148; tendency to change, 
130; transformation of in U. S;, 118, 
on basis of meaning, 328 ; types of, 153- 
166 ; types of changes in, 134-135 ; types 
of Irish, 115; with striking currency, 
186-137; Ulster, in U. S., 244-246; un- 
balanced development of, 152 ; usage of, 
199-202 ; variations In spelling, 173. See 
also English names, German Tiames, 
Highland names, Indicator names, Irish 
names, Leinster, Lowland names, Mun- 
ster, New England, Nomenclature, Recur- 
rence of names, Scotch names, and under 
various States. 

Narragansett country. Huguenots in, 382. 

Natchez, in W. Florida, 403 ; Americans in, 
405; Spanish in, 405. 

Natchitoches, settlement at, 404-405. 

National stocks, characteristics of. 111; 
contributions to America, 127, 306-310; 
percentage of in U. S., 806-307; preva- 
lence of ascertained, 131; unassignahle, 
in States, 808-309. See also Stocks. 

National traits, perpetuated by local cus- 
tom, 380-881. 

Nationalities In CPG, 110. 

Nationality, names classified by, 129-130. 

Native stock, America, 126-128. 

Nead, Daniel W., The Permsyloania^German 
in the settlement of Mcrylcmd, note 376. 

Neal, 217, 266. 

Ne^e, 217. 

Nellson, 213 tt 

Nelson, 217. 

Nelson, William, analysis of N. J. popu- 
lation, 129; estimate of English in 
N. J., 198; statistics for N. J., 209. 

Neuman, 279. 

Nevada, population, 407. 
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New Amsterdam, commercial importance of, 
367 ; Dutch Reformed Church of, 128 - 
French in, 382 ; trade of, 367. 

New Brunswick, French emigration from, 
386. 

Newburgh, N. Y.. the “Esopus,” 368. 

Newcastle, Del., Dutch settlement at, 373; 
port of immigration, 198; Swedish settle- 
ment at, 392. 

Newcastle Co., Del., Christiana, 393 ; 
Swedish expansion into, 121. 

New England, Cambrian names in, 191 ; 
complicated name variants in, 188 ; 
Connaught names in, 245; contribution 
of Celtic Irish to, 263; difficulties en- 
countered with reference to, 124; Dutch 
commerce with, 373-374; English con- 
tributions to, 195—196; English popula- 
tion, 181; French in, 882, from W. In- 
dies, 386; French-Canadian conquest of, 
380 ; genealogy, Dexter, Holmes, and 
Savage on, 152 ; general Irish names in, 
246; German, contribution to, 296-297, 
name group distribution in, 289, settle- 
ment in, 271, stock in, 119, 297-298, 

302- 304, 374; Huguenots in, 382; in- 
fluence of English Immigration on no- 
menclature of, 161; Irish contribution 
to population of, 253-267, 262-264; 
Leinster names in, 248 ; listings of Eng- 
lish surnames in, 167 ff.; migration 
westward begun, 368; modification of 
names in, 200 ; Munster names in, 244 ; 
names, Anglican, dispersion of, 187, re- 
currence in, 178-179, revision in, 200, 
social cause of variants, 163, variations 
in State representations, 180; nomen- 
clature, Influence of Anglicization on, 
179, irregularities in, 302, oddities of, 
162; population, 178, 192-194, 209, 270, 

303- 304 ; Scotch in, 118, 226-226, 280- 
231, 262; secondary migrations into, 
128; settlers from in Delaware Bay re- 
gion, 395; Ulster names in, 244. See 
also under State names. 

New Hampshire, Connaught names in 245 ; 
contribution of Celtic Irish to, 252-253; 
data for study of English names in, 164 ; 
distinctively Irish names in, 248; Dutch 
in, 120, 374; English and Welsh stocks 
in, 114, 196-197, 203; famUles in, 193; 
French in, 121; general Irish names in, 
246; German contributions to, final esti- 
mates, 304-305; Irish, contribution to 
population of, 118, 262-264; Lister 
names in, 243; listings of English sur- 
names in, 168; Munster names in, 244; 
origins of Irish in, 270; national and lin- 
guistie stocks, 122, 124-125; population, 
179, 194-197; recurrence, of Cambrian 
names, 186, of Anglican names, 190; 
Scotch, contributions to, 114, 225-226, 
229-231; Scotch-Irlsh in, 259, 262; State 
lists, 161; Ulster names in, 244. Bee 
also New England. 

New Haven, Conn., connection with Cape 
May, N. J., 395. 


New Jersey, census, early schedules miss- 
ing, 372; contribution of Celtic Irish to, 
252-253; data on currency of names in, 
164 ; difficulty of estimating English 
blood in, 113; Dutch in, 120, 370-372, 
migration to, 366 ; English and Welsh in, 
114, 123, 203, proportion of, 198 ; French 
i^» 121, 382, 383, 388—389 ; German con- 
tribution to, preliminary estimate, 296- 
297, final estimates, 304-305, Faust’s es- 
timates, 297-298, names in, 119, settle- 
ment in, 271; interpolation for, 198; 
marriage records of, 389; national and 
linguistic stocks, 122, 124-125, 307 ; New 
England settlers in, 395; northern part 
largely Dutch, 370; origins of Irish in, 
270; population, 110, 209, 261, 866, 395; 
records for 1790 missing, 197 ; Scotch in, 
115, 229-231 ; Scotch-Irish in, 266 ; 
Swedes in 122, 394-895 ; Documents re- 
lating to the oolomai Mstorg of the State 
of, note 889. 

New Jersey Historical Society, estimate of 
Dutch in N. J., 123 ; Proceedings, note 
366; secretary of, 198. 

New Madrid, Mo., colony at, 406. 

Newman, 279. 

New Mexico, population, 407. 

New Netherland, dissolution of, 360 ; Dutch 
occupation of, 867; Germans in, 299; 
Indian wars in, 364 ; population in 1790, 
127; relations with New Sweden, 391- 
392; 17th century settlers of, 119; 
source of Dutch in U. S., 363; sparse 
settlement of, 364. ^ 

New Orleans, La., Americans In, 405 ; popu- 
lation, 403 ; Spaniards in, 404. 

New Faltz, Huguenot settlement at, 369. 

Newport, R. I., coastal trade, 374. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Huguenot colony at, 
865, 383, 388. 

New Smyrna, Fla., Greeks and Minorcans 
at; 406. 

New Sweden, in America, 391 ; dissolution 
of, 360; relations with New Netherland, 
391-392 ; settlement o:^ 391. 

Newton, N. Y., Dutch in, 1698, 366. 

New York, Dutch, 120, 367—370, Germans 
among, 299, migration from, 371-372; 
English and Welsh, 114, 128, 203, fam- 
ilies 183; families in, 193; French 
in, 121, 384 ; Huguenots in, 382-383, 388, 
prejudice towards, 384-385 ; German, 
contributions to, 304-305, families in, 
119, 295, Faust’s estimates, 297-299, 
percentage of, 801, preliminary estimate, 
296-297, settlement in, 271; Irish In, 
118, 261-268, 264, 266-268, origins, 270; 
land grants, 374; names, adaptation, 
152, Anglican, 189, Cambrian, 185, Con- 
naught, 246, Engdlsh, 164, German, 119, 
289-291, Irish, 248-248, 262, Leinster, 
248, list of current surnames, 137, 168- 
169, mixture, 152, Monster, 244, pat- 
terns, 140, recurrence, 161, 178-179, 185, 
189, 191, Scotch, 226, 262, Scotch-Irlsh, 
259, Ulster, 245, variants, 188; national 
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stocks, 122, 124-125, 307; population, 
1698, 363-370; Reformed Dutch Church 
of, nsarriage record, 280 ; Scotch in, 114, 
194-197, 209, 229-231; State historical 
association. Proceedings, note 887 ; 
Swedes in, 122, 391, 895. 

New York City, Dutch Reformed Church in, 
363 ; population, 169$, 364-365. 

New York County, N. Y., Dutch in, 1698, 

120 . 

Neto Yorh doXLy advertiser, note 399. 

New Yorh Qenealogioal and HograpTUcal 
record, note 369, 388. 

New Yorh Genealogical and Biographical 
Register, 870. 

New York State Historical Association, 
Proceedings, note 865. 

Nlchol, 217. 

Nicholas, 217. 

Nlcholls, 217. 

Nichols, 217. 

Nicholson, 217. 

Nickels, 217. 

Nickless, 217. 

Nic kn ames, as origin of American name 
changes, 134-135. 

NiekoUs, 217. 

Nicol, 213 ff. 

Nicols, 217. 

Nlcolson, 213 ff. 

Noble, 256. 

Nobleborough, Me., Germans in, 302. 

Nolan, 238, 243. 

Nomenclature, adaptive changes in, 152; 
American, as a modified composite, 147- 
148, codification of, 168, complexity of, 
157, contribtion of Ulster to, 256-270, 
English names in, 203-204, European 
contribution to, 150-151, examples of de- 
velopment of, 148-149, favored growth of 
English names, 162, foreign influence in, 
208, formation of, 150 ff., reflects Euro- 
pean, 147, variations in usage, 156 ff. ; An- 
glican, extent of use, 192 ; Cambrian, ex- 
tent of use, 192; conception of, 150 ff; 
English development of, 182; English- 
American, changes not natural to, 200, 
measures of, 178; Engli^ and Welsh 
fairly constant, 145; European, frequen- 
cies in, 150 ff., relationships in, 160, test 
of in America, 160 ; evidence of origin of, 
155 ; evolution, fundamentals of, 276-277, 
method of tracing, 208, trend of, 159; 
German, American changes in, 318-324, 
immigrant, 274-276, study of, 271-306, 
variability of, 285 ; Influence of immigra- 
tion on, 151-152 ; interpretation, of 
American, 147, factors of recurrence aid, 
162; Irish, 232-255, not constant, 145, 
sources, 232; New England, Influence of 
Anglidzation on, 179, irregulaiitieB in, 
302, oddities of, 152; non-English gen- 
eral characteristics, 207; of a homo- 
geneous population, 157 ff.; overlap of 
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English and Scotch, 214 ; Pa., as a type, 
299-300 ; reflected frequencies, 147, 181- 
182; Scotch, in America, 223, basic rec- 
ord of, 210 ff., intermediate character, 
146, in northern Ireland, 207, Stark on, 
210 ff. ; Scotch-Irish, study outline, 257- 
258; simplification of, in N. C., 196; 
studies, of European, 141-142, Matheson 
as model for, 157 ; types of, differenti- 
ated, 171-172; unbalanced development 
of, 152; use of in investigating census 
of 1790, 129-132; Welsh, in England, 
174, peculiarity of, 166, slow develop- 
ment of, 182. See also Names. 

Non-English Scots, 206. 

Norfolk County, England, 216-217; Cam- 
brian names in, 174. 

Normal ratios, classification of names as 
of, 154 ff. 

Northampton Co., Pa., Dutch in, 375. 

North Carolina, Anglidzation of German 
names in, 119; Connaught names in, 
246 ; contribution of Celtic Irish to, 252- 
253 ; data for study of English names in, 
164; distinctively Irish names in, 248; 
Dutch In, 120, 877-378; English in, 
name-usage of, 203, numbers and propor- 
tions, 203, as population series, 197; 
English and Welsh stocks in, 114; fami- 
lies in, 193; French in, 121; general 
Irish names in, 247; German contribu- 
tion to, final estimate, 304-305, pre- 
liminary estimate, 296-297, Faust’s esti- 
matCi 297-298, name group distribu- 
tion in, 289-290, name groups in, 
percentage, 290-291, names in, 119, per- 
centage of, 301, settlement in, 271; Hu- 
guenots in, 384; Irish, contribution to 
population of, 264, stock in, 118, with 
Scotch-Irish names In, 262 ; Leinster 
names in, 243 ; list of current surnames, 
137-138; listings of English surnames 
in, 168-169; migration from, 199; Mun- 
ster names in, 244 ; names, currency 
rate of, 196, simplification 200 ; na- 
tional and linguistic stocks, 122, 124- 
125, 307 ; number of German families in, 
295 ; orl^s of Irish in, 270 ; percentage, 
of English in, 123, of Irish in, 250-261, 
266-268, of Scotch, 230, of English- 
American, 197; population, 378, Scots 
in, 209, series in, 197; recurrence of 
names in, Anglican, 188, Cambrian, 184, 
Scotch contributions to, summary, 231, 
families in, 229, names in, 226, stock in, 
114; Scotch-Irish names in, 259, Scots 
with, 262; State lists of, name recur- 
rences in, 161; Swedes in, 122, 395; 
Ulster names in, 245. 

Northern Ireland, prerevolutionary emigra- 
tion to U. 6., 115. 

North Sea district, Germans fromi, 299. 

Northumberland County, England, 215. 

North Wales, Cambrian names in, 174. 
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Nortliwest Territory, national and linguis- 
tic stocks, 122, 124-125; population in 
1790, 109. 

bourse, Henry S., Biatoru of the town of 
Harvard, Maae., note 388. 

JXova Scotia arohivea, note 389. 

Isloya Scotia, French emigration from, 386 ; 
records of French in, 389. 

0 

Oath of Allegiance Record, of foreign im- 
migrants in Pa., 118, 201, 274r-278. 

Olier, 284. 

O’Callaghan, Edmund B. (Ed.), Dooumenta 
relative to the colonial history of the 
State of N. F., note 364 ; History of New 
Netherland, note 392; The documentary 
history of the State of N. Y., note 364. 
O'Carroll, 238. 

O'Connell, 158, 236. 

O'Connor, 238. 

Odhner, C. T., “ The founding of New 
Sweden, 1637-1642,'' note 391. 

O’Doherty, 239. 

O'DonneU, 238, 246 ff. 

O'Dowd, 239. 

O'Farrell, 238. 

Off, 286. 

O'Flaherty, 239. 

O'Flynn, 238. 

Ogg, Frederick A., The old norfhweait, note 
398. 

O’Hanlon, 238. 

Ohio, historical and philosophical sodety 
of, Quarterly publication, note 399; In 
Old Northwest, 398 ; population, 4(K). 

Ohio archaeological and historical pubUcor- 
tions, note 399. 

Ohio Company, purchase, 399. 

Ohio Elyer, connection with Lake Erie, 
387; Dutch south of, 378-379; migra- 
tion south of, 199. 

“ Old Mine Road,” west from Bsopus, 375. 
Old Northwest, French era in, 399; gov- 
erzunent in, 398; immigration, 398; per- 
manent settlement, 399; population of, 
398-402; States constituting, 398. , 

Old Richland FamiUea, 220. 

Olde mater, an Matorical and genealogical 
magasdne, note 369; **The Bsopus set- 
tlers and the Indians,” note 369; '‘The 
Huguenots of Old Ulster,” note 387. 
O'Mahony, 238. 

O'Malley, 239. 

Omwake, 319. 

Onderdunk, 140. 

Opelousas, La., Spaniards in, 404. 

Orange County, N. X., Dutch In, 1698, 120; 

population, 1698, 364—365. 

Orcutt, Samuel, A history of the old town 
of Stratford, note 387. 

Orkney and Shetland County, 212. 

Orleans, Territory of, 1806 census, 403. 

Orr, 209 fl. 

Orthography, yariations in, as cause of 
name vaxiants, 157. 


Osgood, Herbert L., The AmerUxm colonies 
in the eighteenth century, note 382. 

Ostean, 309. 

O’SulUyan, 238. 

Ott, 282 ff. 

Otte, 283. 

Otten, 283. 

Otto, 288. 

Ouachita, Americans in, 405. 

Outline, of study, German, 272-274 ; 
Irish, 232-233; Scotch, 209-210; 

Scotch-Irlsh, 267-258. 

Oxford, Mass., Huguenot settlement at, 382. 

Oyster Bay, town of, English in, 1698, 365. 

P 

Paige, Lucius R., History of Hardwick, 
Mass., note 374, 

Painter, 278. 

Palatines, settlement in Ulster Co., N. X., 
369. 

Palfrey, John G., History of New England, 
note 382; on Huguenots in New Eng- 
land, 382. 

Palmer, 138. 

Panama Canal Zone, note 109. 

Tapers read before the Lancaster County 
historical society, note 383. 

Pappoo, 309. 

Parchon, 202. 

Parker, 113, 131 ff., 268. 

Parkhurst, 202. 

Parsons, William D., The Decatur geneal- 
ogy, note 386. 

Passaic yalley, occupied by Dutch, 372. 

Paternity, surnames as indexes of, 134. 

Paterson, 211 ff. 

Paton, 213 ff. 

Patfiotio Marylander, The, note 383. 

Patroons, estabUshment of, 864; relation 
to pioneering, 367-368. 

Patten, 222, 258. 

Patterson, 217. 

Pattison, 217. 

Patton, 222. 

Paulson, 370. 

Paxson, Frederick L., on American fron- 
tier, 204. 

Pearson, 225. 

Pearson, Jonathan, A history of the Sche- 
nectady patent, note 868. 

Peirce, 188. 

Peirson, 225. 

Pelham, 256. 

Pdletreau family, genealogy, 388. 

Penn’s Neck, N. J., Swedish settlement at, 
892. 

Pennsylyania, census records, 148—153, 161, 
394; data in records of arrlyals, 148- 
160; Dutch in, 120, 375-376; Hngll* 
and Welsh in, 114, 123, 197, 203; estates 
In, 375; families in, 198; French in, 121, 
383-384 ; Germans in, 118-119, 131, 148- 
160, 271, 291-299, 304-305; Irish in, 
118, 260-263, 26^270; migration from, 
199; Minutes of the Provincial Council 
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of, note 871; names, 118, 137-138, An- 
glicization of, 118, Bnglisli, 164, 168, 186, 
191, German, 119, 162, 287-290, 311- 
316, Irish, 243-248, mixture, 162, recur- 
rence, 183, 185, 189, Scotch, 226, Scotch- 
Irish. 259, 262, type, 299-300, usage, 
287-289, variants, 110; national stocks 
in, 122, 124, 125, 307; Oath of Alle- 
giance Record, 118, 272-274, 277-278, 
282, 317-318 ; population, 194-197, 209 ; 
Scotch in, 114, 229-231 ; Swedes in, 122, 
394. 

** Pennsylvania Dutch,” 271. 

Pennsylvania German, The, note 383. 

Pennsylvania-Gennans, diversity of, 299. 

Pennsylvania-German Society, Proceedings 
wnd addresses, note 392. 

Pennsylvania magassine of history and Hog- 
raph/y. The, note 391. 

Pennsylvania paohet and daily advertiser. 
The, note 405. 

Pensacola, in W. Florida, 408 ; settlement 
at, 406 ; Spanish in, 405. 

Pensacola Gazette, note 405. 

Peoria, 111., French at, 401. 

Pepper, 311. 

Peguea Valley, Pa., Huguenot settlement 
in, 383. 

Percentages, in American States, German, 
801; English, 194; Irish, 266-268; Irish 
names, in U. S. area of record, 249; of 
national stocks in U. S., 306-307 ; of pop- 
ulation, in separate States, 197. 

Perkins, 138. 

Perley, Sidney, The history of Bomford, 
Mssea County, Mass., note 387. 

Perrin, William H. (Ed.), SoutJmest Lou- 
isiana; Uographioal and historical, note 
404. 

Perrin dn Lac, Franpols Marie, Yoyage 
dans les deua Louislanes, note 404. 

Perry, Calhraith B., Charles D^Wolf of 
Ouadaioupe, his ancestors and descend- 
ants, note 386. 

Perth County, Scotland, 211 ff. 

Peters, 279. 

Peterson, 370. 

Petrie, 279. 

Petry, 279. 

Plalzgraf, 134. 

Pfatzgraf, 324. 

Pfeffer, 311. 

Pfeiffer, 279. 

Phelan, 238. 

Phdps, James A., The EamUton Family 
in America, 219. 

Philadelphia, Pa., growth of, 394; markets 
of, 872 ; Swedish settlement at, 121, 392. 

Philadelphia Co., Pa., Swedes in, 394. 

Philip, 202, 313. 

Philippe, 202. 

Philips, 200 ff. 

Phillips, 113, 138 IL, 269. 

Phonetic name changes, 321. 

Pierson, 225. 


Pinckney, James D., Reminiscences of Oat- 
skill, 873. 

Pioneer collections ... of the pioneer ani 
historicai society of the State of Michi- 
gan, note 400. 

Piper, 279. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., French in, 887. 

Poirier, Pascal, ” Des Acadiens d4port6s a 
Boston, en 1756,” note 389. 

Polhemus, 140. 

Pomerania, settlers from, in New Nether- 
land, 299. 

Population, ability to characterize, 125; 
American, antecedents of, 161, colonial, 
not fluid, 373, groups of, 360, list by states 
and counties, 396-397, minor stocks in, 
360-408, outlying regions, 898-408; an- 
alysed on basis of surnames, 134; ap- 
proach to analysis of, 128 ; changes, 128 ; 
classiflcation, 109; effect on nomenda- 
tural evolution, 159; Influence on name 
frequencies, 139 ; method of inquiry 
into, 128-132; movements of, 361, 380- 
381; national origins, 107; series, 197; 
stability of name patterns in, 125; sur- 
names used to reckon stocks in, 131. 
See also under names of countries and 
States. 

Port Jervis, terminus of “ Old Mine Road,” 
376. 

Portage, Wis., French in, 402. 

Potter, E. R., ” Memoir concerning the 
French settlements . . . in . . . Rhode 
Island,” note 882 ; R. 1. Hist. Tr., Hugue- 
nots in R. I., 888. 

Poughkeepsie, Dutch in, 369. 

Powell, 138, 182. 

Prairie du Chien, Wis., population, 402. 

Prairie du Rocher, French in, 401. 

Pratt, 188. 

Preiss, 202. 

Prendergast, 239, 245 ff. 

Presbyterian historical society. Journal, 
note 875. 

President of XT. S., immigration report, 107. 

Presque Isle, on French communication 
route, 887. 

Preuss, 202. 

Price, 113, 138 ff., 268, 315. 

Prince, John D., **NetherIand settlers in 
New Jersey,” note 371. 

Princeton, battle of, 370. 

Pritchard, 202. 

Probert, 148, 202. 

Proceedings and addresses ... of the Penn- 
sylvania-German society, note 392. 

Proceedings and transactions of the royal 
society of Canada, note 389. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts historicai 
society, note 382. 

Proceedings of the Mississippi YaUey his- 
torical association, note 404. 

Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, note 366. 

Proceedings of the New York State histori- 
oal association, note 365, note 387. 
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Proceedings of the state Ustorioal eooiety 
of Wisconsin, note 400. 

Proportion, of English in U. S., estimated, 
203; of Germans from N. Y, south, 294- 
296, in Pa., 291-294; of Scotch-Irish 
among Irish, 264-268. 

Proud, on Pa. Germans, 292. 

Providence, R. 1., coastal trade, 374. 

Provincialism, of first settlers, 380-881. 

Prowell, George R., Eistory of York County, 
Pa., note 376. 

Pugh, 182, 202. 

Pumpelly, Josiah C., “ The Huguenot build- 
ers of New Jersey,’* note 388. 

Puritan period, affect on English migration, 
180. 

Puritans, English, in New England, 881; 
influence on name currency, 180. 

Purviance, 809. 

Putnam, Rufus, The memoirs of Rufus Put- 
nam, note 399. 

Q 

Quaife, Milo M. (Ed.), “A narrative of 
life on the old frontier,** note 400 ; The 
John AsMn papers, note 401. 

Quaker communities, in Middle Colonies, 
381. 

Quakers, intermarriage among, 394. 

Quarterly publication of the historical and 
philosophiota society of Ohio, note 399. 

Quebec, as source of American population, 
380. 

Queens County, N. T., Dutch in, 1698, 120 ; 
population, 1698, 865. 

Quilhot, Dr., of Kinderhook, 385. 

Quin, 288. 

Quinn, 238 ff. 

Quinney, 241. 

R 

Rabe, 318. 

Raccoon Creek, N. J., Swedes at, 1700, 366 ; 
settlement at, 392. 

Rae, 213 ff. 

Rahn, 315 ff. 

Ttniain River, settlement on, 401-402. 

Ramsay, 209 ff. 

Ramsay, David, conception of American 
people, 127. 

Ramsey, 221. 

Ranck, Henry H., "The Huguenots and 
American life,** note 882. 

Randolph, 283. 

Rankin, 209 ff. 

Rapides, parish of, Americans in, 405. 

Rapp, 149. 

Raritan valley, occupied by Dutch, 872. 

Rath, 149. 

Rau, 149, 316 ff. 

Raub, 148. 

Rauch, 149, 282 ff. 

Rauh, 149. 

Raugue, 283. „ ^ ^ 

Ravenel, D. (Ed.), List of French and 
Swiss Protestants settled in South Caro- 
lina, 389. 

118640-33 ^28 


Rawn, 315, 319. 

Ray, 217. 

Rea, 217. 

Read, 216. 

Readings, of English names, criticism, 195, 
176-177.' 

Ream, 315. 

Reay, 217. 

Rechtmeyer, 315. 

Records of the Reformed Dutch churches 
of Hackensack and Schraalenburgh, N, J., 
note 366. 

Recurrence of names, Anglican, in separate 
States, 186-190 ; Cambrian, in ^Tew York 
and New England, 191, in States, 184- 
186; definition of, 160, abnormal, 166- 
167; English, 194; factors of, 162-163; 
measures of, 191-193; rate, 161; social 
phenomena, 181-183. 

Red River, Spanish on, 404-405. 

Redsecker, 315. 

Redway, Jacques W., ** Some side lights on 
the passing o-f New Netherlands viewed 
from Westchester Co.,** note 365. 

Reed, 138, 216. 

Reeser, 815. 

Reformed Church of America, A history of 
the classis of Paramus of the Reformed 
Church in America, note 366. 

Reformed Church redew. The, note 382. 

Reformed Dutch Church of New York, mar- 
riage record, 280. 

Regional migration. Influence of, 190 ff. 

Register of the Kentucky State historical 
society, 378. 

Rehm, 315. 

Rehrig, 315. 

Reich, 279. 

Reichert, 279, 815. 

Reid, 211 ff. 

Reifschneider, 315. 

Reifsnyder, 315. 

Reimer, 315. 

Rein, 150. 

Reinhard, 315. 

Reinhardt, 282. 

Reinhold, 315. 

R^oehl, 815. 

Reisinger, 818. 

Reiss, 202, 315 ff. 

Reiter, 318. 

Reitzel, 150. 

Renard, 282. 

Renfew County, Scotland, 212, 

Results, consolidation of, 122—125 ; not 
final, 126. 

Reubsamen, 328. 

Reuter, 150. 

Reiitter, 318. 

Redsed Edition of Huguenot Ancestors, 
388. 

Revolutionary War, slight German immi- 
gration after, 292. 

Reynold, 318. 

Reynolds, 815. 
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Reynolds, William M., Memoira of the hia^ 
torioal society of Pennaylvania, note 392. 

Rhein, 150, 241, 315. 

Rhenish Palatinate, Pa., settlers from, 285. 

Rhine, 315. 

Rhine River, Pa., Germans from, 285, 299. 

Rhoades, 148, 158, 280, 311. 

Rhoads, 315. 

Rhode, 149, 315. 

Rhode I^nd, Dutch in, 120, 374 ; English 
and Welsh in, 114, 123, 179, 196, 203; 
families in, 193; French in, 121, 382- 
388 ; Germans in, 304-305 ; Irish in, 118, 
246, 250-253, 264-270 ; names, Anglican, 
189, Cambrian, 185, Connaught, 245, dis- 
tinctive, 248, English, 164, 168, Leinster 
243, Munster, 244, recurrences, 161, 189, 
Scotch, 225-226, Scotch-Irish, 259, 262, 
Ulster, 244; national stocks, 122, 124^ 
125, 307 ; population, 194-197 ; Scotch 
in, 114, 229-231; Swedes in, 122. See 
also New England. 

Rhode Island fUstorieal tracts, note 382. 

Rhodes, 148, 158, 280, 320. 

Rhule, 315. 

Rice, 138, 202, 315. 

Rich, 279. 

Richards, 202, 279, 315. 

Richardson, 188. 

Richland, Old FamAlUa of, 220. 

P-iffTiTnAn, Irving B., California under Spain 
and Mesoieo . . note 407. 

Richmond Co., N. T., Dutch in, 1698, 120 ; 
population, 1698, 865. 

Richter, 315 ff. 

Ricksecker, 315. 

Riddell, Waiiam R., The life of WilUam 
Drummer Powell, note 402. 

Ridder, 281. 

Rider, 281. 

Rlegel, 318. 

Rieger, 315, 318. 

Riehl, 318. 

Riemenschneider, 290, 315. 

Riemensnyder, 315. 

Riese, 315. 

Riess, 318. 

Righter, 315. 

Rightmeyer, 315. 

Riker, Harlem, 388. 

Rinehart, 315. 

Risaer, 315. 

Ritchey, 225. 

Ritchie, 209 ff. 

Rittenhouse, 315. 

Rittenhuysen, 315. 

Ritter, 281. 

Road, 148, 158. 

Roads, 148, 168, 280, 320. 

Roan, 148. 

Robason, 225. 

Robb, 148, 209 ff. 

Roberson, 225. 

Robert, 148, 202. 

Roberts, 113, 138 ff., 268. 

Robertson, 111 ff., 131 ff., 209 ff. 

Robertsson, 148, 202. 


Robeson, 148, 225. 

Robin, 148. 

Robin, Claude C., Voyage dans Vintericure 
de la Louisicme, note 405. 

Robinet, 148, 202. 

Robins, 148, 202. 

Robinsky, 309. 

Robinson, 113, 138 ff., 269. 

Robison, 149 ff. 

Robson, 148, 225. 

Roche, 283. 

Rock, 149, 288. 

Rode, 148. 

Rodenbach, 315. 

Rodenbaugh, 315. 

Roderick, 149. 

Rodermel, 149, 315. 

Rodger, 149, 213 ff. 

Rodgers, 149, 217. 

Rodruck, 149. 

Roe, 149. 

Roger, 149. 

Rogers, 138, 149, 217. 

Rohan, 148. 

Rohde, 149. 

Rohrbach, 315. 

Rohrbacher, 318. 

Rohrig, 315. 

Roland, 149. 

RoUand, 149. 

Romine, 140. 

Rommel, 150. 

Rood, 149, 280, 315. 

Roodt, 318. 

Rook, 149, 283. 

Roop, 149. 

Roose, 149. 

Root, 110, 149 ff., 280. 

Rorbaugh, 315. 

Rorer, 318. 

Rorich, 318. 

Rose, 140, 149. 

Rosengarten, Joseph G., French colonists 
and eailea in the U, S., note 388. 

Ross, 112, 149, 209 ff. 

Ross County, Scotland, 211 ff. 

R5ssel, 315. 

Rossi, 149. 

Rossiter, William S., 110 ; estimate of Eng- 
Ush, in N. J., 113. 

Roth, 110, 221 ff., 311 ff. 

Rothaermel, 149, 315. 

Rothrock, 149. 

Rough, 149. 

Roughan, 148. 

Rouse, 140. 

ROUSS41, 150. 

Roux, 149-150. 

Row, 149. 

Rowan, 148-149. 

Rowe, 140, 149, 315. 

Rowland, 149. 

Rowley, 140. 

Rowse, 149. 

Roxburgh County, Scotland, 212. 

Royer, 149. 
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Ruane, 149. 

Rubi, 315. 

Rubley, 315. 

Rubli, 315. 

Ruby, 316. 

Ruddy, 149. 

Rudi, 149, 315 flf. 

RudisiU, 315. 

Riidisahli, 315. 

Rudman, Rev. Andrew, on Swedes in Dela- 
ware, 395-396. 

Rudolf, 149. 

Rudolph, 149, 282 ff., 300, 322. 

Rudy, 149, 315. 

Rue, 150. 

Ruegsegger, 315. 

Ruesel, 150. 

Ruff, 318. 

RUger, 315. 

Rugh, 288. 

Rubl, 150, 315, 318. 

Ruiter, 281. 

Rule, 150. 

Rummel, 150. 

Rummell, 150. 

Rumpel, 150. 

Runckel, 318. 

Rupp, 149, 318. 

Rupp, Israel D., Sistoriea of the counties 
of Berks and Lebanon, note 392; JETia- 
tory of Northampton, Lehigh, Monroe, 
Carhon and Schuylkill comties, note 
375. 

Ruppert, 148, 202, 318. 

Ruprecbt, 202. 

Rurapaw, 315. 

Ruscb, 150. 

Rush, 150. 

Rush, Dr., on Pa. Germans, 292. 

Russ, 149, 318. 

Russel, 150, 315. 

Russell, 138 ff., 210 ff. 

Russell, Gurdon W., JBarly medicine and 
early medical men in Oonmectiout, note 
385. 

Russer, 815. 

Ruth, 150, 318. 

Rutland, Cambrian names in, 174. 
Ruttenber, Edward M. (Comp.), History of 
Orange Oo., N, Y., note 364. 

Rutter, 150. 

Ruyter, 281. 

Ryan, 150, 238 ff. 

Ryder, 281. 

Rymer, 315. 

S 

St. Augustine, Fla., settlement at, 406. 

St. Clair, Gov., of Old Northwest, 398. 

St. Genevieve, Mo., population, 406. 

St. Joseph, Mich., French at, 402. 

St. Lawrence, 256. 

St. Lawrence region, settlement of, 386. 

St. Louis, Mo., population, 406 ; settlement 
at, 403; Spanish at, 405. 


St. PhUipp, ni., French in, 401. 

Salem Co., N. J., muster rolls, note 372; 

Swedish expansion into, 121, 392. 

Salem County Historical Society, president 
of, 198. 

Salter, Edwin, ** EDuguenot settlers and 
land owners in Monnrouth County, N. J.” 
note 388. 

Sanders, 138. 

San Francisco, Calif., population, 407. 
Sangar, 803. 

Sanger, 303. 

Sauer, 282. 

Saure, 282. 

Savage, James, on New England genealogy, 
152. 

Sawyer, 180. 

Saylor, 320. 

Schaefer, 282, 294. 

Schaets, 283. 

Schaffer, 273 ff. 

Schafhirt, 294. 

Schall, 280. 

Schappert, 283. 

Scharf, John T., History of Delaware, 1609- 
1888, note 373; History of Westchester 
County, N. Y,, note 366; History of 
western Maryland, note 376. 

Schaub, 282 ff. 

ScheU, 280. 

Schenck, 280. 

Scherer, 280, 320 ff. 

Schlatter, Michael, on ratio of Germans in 
Pa., 292-293. 

Schleiermacher, 134, 812. 

Schmidt, 134 ff., 280, 311 ff. 

Schmidt, changed to Smith in U. S., 113. 
Schmitt, 280. 

Schneider, 111, 130, 273 ff. 

Schnell, 280. 

Schoenmaker, 281. 

Schoepf, Johann D., conception of Ameri- 
can people, 127. 

Scholzen, 322. 

Schott, 280 ff. 

Schreiber, 280. 

Schreiner, 282 ff., 323. 

Schryver, 280. 

Schultheiss, 322. 

Schultz, 272 ff., 322. 

Schumacher, 281, 812. 

Schumaker, 280 ff. 

Schuman, 282 ff. 

Schuster, 282 ff. 

Schut, 281. 

Schtltz, 282 ff. 

Schuyler, Col., N. Y. proprietor, 371. 
Schuylkill valley, Swedish ei^ansion into, 
121, settlement in, 392. 

Schwaab, 282 ff. 

Schwab, 819. 

Schwartz, 130 ff., 281. 

Schweitzer, 282 ff. 

Schweizer, 299. 
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Scotch, Angliclzation of, 206-207; contri- 
butions to America, 113-114, 206-231, 
306-307, 364; counties, name strength 
in, 211-213; national stock, 110, 114, 
127 ; with Scotch-lrish names, 262. 

Scotch-Irish, among Irish, 264-268; dis- 
tinguished from Celtic-Irish, 233; com- 
munities in Middle Colonies, 381 ; 
interpolation for States of missing rec- 
ords, 266-267; migration, 117, 151; 
names, distinguished from Scotch, 222- 
223, distribution, 115, 265-266, in Amer- 
ica, 209, Irish with, 262, recurrence, 259- 
264, Scots with, 262, study outline of, 
257-258, usage, 207, 258-269, 264. 

Scotch names, 110, 115, 210-228; affini- 
ties, 206-207 ; American usage, 200- 
210, 225-226 ; Anglicization, 206 ; ba- 
sic record of, 210-211 ; classification, 
207, 209, 211-212, 223 ; distinctive, 

112, 206-208, 214^-224; Guppy on, 142; 
Highland, 214; in America, 146, 206, 
231; New England, 225-226; Lowland, 
214; modification, 207, 146; patterns, 
206; recurrence, 226-228; related Eng- 
lish forms, 215-216 ; shared with 
Irish, 117, 220-222; Stark on, 114, 
142, 210-211; study, 209-210, 

Scotland, British by-usage in, 179 ; contri- 
butions to America, 206-231; data in 
county directories of, 148-150; names, 
111-113, 135, 212-213, Classes, 173-176, 
patterns, 112, usage, 200, 214, variants, 
144. 

Scott, 138, 211 fC. 

Scott, Austin, estimate of English in N. J., 
198. 

Scott, Gen., in Indiana, 400-401. 

Scrivener, 280. 

Scroggs, William O., “Rural life in the 
lower Mississippi Valley about 1803.” 
note 404. 

Seeger, 318. 

Seger, 303. 

Seib, 303. 

Seibert, 285 ff. 

Seibert-Seyfert, 285. 

Seiberth, 282 ff. 

Seiberth-Seyfert, 285. 

Seidensticker, 312. 

Seidensticker, on Pa. Germans, 293. 

Seifert, 285. 

Seiler, 320. 

Seip, 316. 

Seitz, 282 ff. 

Seivert, 285. 

Seldomridge, 811. 

Selkirk County, Scotland, 212. 

Sdtenreicffi, 311. 

Semerman, 286. 

Seussmilch, Jh. Ft., 128. 

Seven Ranges, 899. 

Seybert, 285. 

Seyfert, 282 ff. 

Seyfned, 285. 

Seyler, 282, 288. 

Seyler-Zeller, 287. 


Shafer, 288. 

Shanks, 280. 

Sharp, 213 ff. 

Sharpe, 216. 

Sharpe, E. S., estimate of English in N. J., 
198. 

Shaver, 283. 

Shaw, 138 ff., 213 ff. 

Shaw, William H., History of Easeat and 
Hudson couniies N. J., note 372. 

Shearer, 280, 820 ff. 

Sheets, 288. 

Shells, 280. 

Shelly, 280. 

Shenandoah valley, French in, 384; lines 
of communication in, 377. 

Shepherd, 273 ff., 323. 

Sheppard, Charles E., and Thomas Cush- 
ing, Bistorv of the coimUes of Gloucester, 
Salem, and Oumberlwndf note 372. 

Shiell, 280. 

Shiels, 280. 

Shilltz, 322. 

Shut, 273, 322. 

Shiltz, 273. 

Shinn, Josiah H., Pioneers tmd makers of 
Arkansas, note 405. 

Shoemaker, 281, 312. 

Sholes, 273, 322. 

SholtS, 273, 322. 

Sholtz, 273, 322. 

Shoults, 273, 322. 

Shoultz, 273. 

Shreiner, 288. 

Shriner, 315. 

Shrinner, 303. 

Shropshire, Cambrian names in, 174. 
Shults, 273, 322. 

Shultz, 272, 288, 322. 

Shulz, 273, 322. 

Shuman, 288. 

Shupe, 286. 

Shuster, 288. 

Siegrled, 285. 

Siffort, 285. 

Sigfried, 285. 

Sigourney family, of Huguenot descent, 
382. 

Silesia, Fa., settlers from, 285. 

Silkknitter, 312. 

Sim, 213 ff. 

Simberman, 286. 

Simcoe, Governor, of Upper Canada, 402. 
Slmm, 215 ff. 

Simmons, 280. 

Simmons, John F., and Jedediah Bwelley, 
History of the town of Hanover, Maes., 
note 387-388. 

Simon, 280. 

Simons, 280. 

Simpson, 211 ff. 

Sims, 216. 

Simson, 216. 

Sinclair, 211 ff., note 222. 

Sin<fialr, Thomas, The Sinclairs of Eng- 
land, 220. 
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Sistarre, 309. 

Sitkiip, 309. 

Sizer, 303. 

Slaymaker, 134, 312. 

Small, note 118, 312, 

Smlt, Tam, 368. 

Smith, 134 ff., 210 fif. 

Smith, Edward M., Documentary history of 
R'Mm'beoh, in Dutchess Oo., N, Y., note 
369. 

Smith, John, Germans with, 271. 

Smith, Philip H., General history of 
Dutchess Co„ note 364. 

Smith, Samuel G., Origm an^ descent of 
an American Tan Metre famUy, note 
376. 

Smith, William H., The 8t, Ctlair papers, 
note 400. 

Smits, Thomas, 368. 

Smyth, Samuel G., A genealogy of the DuTie- 
ShepherdrYan Metre famMy, note 377; 
“ Bucks County pioneers in the valley of 
Virginia,” note 376 ; ** Jost Hite^ pioneer 
of Shenandoah valley, 1732,” note 377; 
“Records relating to the Van Metre, Du- 
hois. Shepherd, Hite, and allied families,” 
note 377 ; “ Matson’s Ford,” note 395. 
Snell, 280. 

Snell, James P., History of Hunterdon and 
Somerset counties, N, J., note 372; His- 
tory of Susseof and Warren counties, 
N. J„ note 372. 

Snider, 283, 370. 

Snow, 138. 

Snyder, 282 ff. 

Somerset, 136. 

Somerset, Cambrian names in, 173 ff. 
Somerset County, England, 216. 

Somerset Co., N. J., German settlement in, 
271 ; muster rolls, note 372. 

Somerset County Historical Quarterly, note 
371. 

Sommer, 280. 

Soop, 286, 288. 

South, Dutch in, 377-^78; Huguenots in, 
384-^85. 

South Africa, Dutch emigration to, 363. 
South Carolina, Dutch in, 120, 377-378; 
English and Welsh in, 114, 128, 203, 197; 
families in, 193; French in, 121, 384; 
Germans in, 119, 271, 295-299, 301, 804- 
305; Irish in, 118, 250-253, 264, 266- 
268, 270; names, English, 164, 168-169, 
German, 119, 289-291, Irish, 243-248, 
mixed, 152, recurrence, 183-184, 188, 
Scotch, 226, Scotch-Irish, 259, 262; na- 
tional stocks, 122, 124-125, 307*; popula- 
tion, 194-197, 209, 378 ; Scotch in, 114, 
229-231, 262; state lists, 161; Swedes 
in, 122, 395. 

Southerland, 207, 223. 

Southern Ireland, contribution to America, 
118; prerevolutionary emigration, 115. 
Southern Irish, percentage of in U. S., 306- 
307. 
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Southern States, distribution of Scotch in, 
113 ; Dutch in, 120 ; Germans in, 127. 

South Wales, Cambrian names in, 174. 

Southwest, first Dutch expansion to. 375- 
377. 

Southwestern historical quarterly. The, 
note 407. 

Southwestern States, Dutch in, 120. 

Spangler, 288. 

Spanish, in California, 407; in B. Florida, 
406; in La. Purchase, 404-406; in New 
Mexico, 407 ; in outlying regions, sum- 
mary, 408; in Southwest, 407-408; in 
Texas, 407 ; national stocks, 110. 

Spanish Southwest, population, 407-408. 

Spanish United States, classification of 
stocks, 1790, 109, 122, 124-125. 

Spanish West Indies, loss of flour market 
in, 371. 

Speech, American habits of, 134. 

Spelling, American deviation from European 
standards, 183; responsible for name 
changes, 321. 

Spengler, 282 ff. 

Spies, 288. 

Spiess, 273 ff. 

Spiva, 309. 

Srum, 309. 

Staffordshire, Cambrian names in, 174. 

Stahl, 280. 

Staines, 280. 

Staley, 320. 

Stapleton, Amon, Memorials of the Hugue- 
nots in America, 388; “The Huguenot 
element in the settlement of Berks 
County,” note 383, 388, note 389. 

Stark, J^bert, statistics on Scotch nomen- 
clature, 112, 114, 142, note 142, 144, 148, 
157, 173, 207-210 223-224. 

State list, Census of 1790, interpretation 
of section of, 148-160. 

State of New Jersey, Indea of uAUs, in- 
ventories, etc, . . ., note 372. 

Staten Island, French on, 382 ; population, 
1698, 365. 

States, interactions of populations, 139- 
140; of missing records, Interpolations 
for, 197-199, 209-210, 263-267, 296-297, 
304-305. See also America and United 
States. 

Stauffer, 131, 282 ff. 

Steel, 213 ff., 280. 

Steele, 216. 

Stehll, 320. 

Stein, 280. 

Steinbrenner, 312. 

Steiner, 282, 300. 

Steinschleifer, 324. 

Stephen, 213 ff., 280. 

Stephens, 217, 280. 

Stephenson, 216. 

Stevens, 217, 280. 

Stevmison, 213 ff. 

Steward, 216. 

Stewart, 138, 210 ff., 256. 

Stiffy, 286. 
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Stille, on Fa. Germans, 293. 

Stirling County, Scotland, 212. 

Stocks, American, 1790, 109; classifica- 
tion, 109, 126, 160, 208; Dutch, 108, 
120 ; English, 108, 114; French, 108-109, 
380-390; German, 108-109, 296-297; 
Irish, 108, 232-270 ; linguistic, 109, 
122-124; minor, 360-408; national, 109, 
122-124, 131, 306-310 ; Scotch, 108, 206- 
231 ; Spanish, 109 ; Welsh, 108, 114. See 
aUo under country and State names. 

Stoddard, Amos, Sketches, Mstorioal and 
descriptive of Louisiana, note 405. 

Stone, 138, 280. 

Stonebumer, 312. 

Stonecypher, 824. 

Stoner, 288. 

Stones, 280. 

Stover, 283 ff. 

Strachan, 213 fl., note 222. 

Strachan family. Memorials of, 220. 

Strang family, genealogy, 888. 

Straquhan, 220. 

Strathauehln, 220. 

Stratton, 220. 

Strauchin, 220. 

Strawhen, 220. 

Strawn, 220. 

Stuart, 216. 

Stump, 288. 

Stumpf, 282 ff., 300. 

Stuyvesant, conquest of New Sweden by, 
895. 

Styner, 282 ff. 

Suhstocks, in Ireland, 232. 

Suffolk County, England, 216. 

Suffolk County, N. T., Dutch in, 1698, 120 ; 
population, 1698, 365. 

Sulavan, 241. 

SuUvan, 158, 241. 

SuUaven, 158, 241. 

SuUavent, 241. 

SulUvan, 153 ff., 238 ff. 

SulUvant, 158, 241. 

SulUvent, 241. 

Summers, 280. 

Surinam, French in, 380. 

Surnames. See Names. 

Surnonns, German, distribution, 289-290, 
usage in Pa., 287-289; in American 
nomendatore, 158-160; Iri^h, selection 
of, 237; Scotch-Irish, 258. 

Survey, of European studies on nomencla- 
ture, 141 ff. 

Susquehanna River, Germans and Dutch 
along, 376. 

Sussex Co., Del., Dutch in, 373; muster 
rolls, note 372; Swedes in, 393. 

Suter, 284. 

Sutherland, 207 ff. 

Swart, 281. 

Swedes, colonizers of Delaware valley, 361- 
362 ; coxiflict with Marylandeifb, 393-394 ; 
dispersion of, 391-892; expansion, 121; 
Germans among, 299; in America, 121- 
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127, 391-397, list by States and coun- 
ties, 396-397 ; places of settlement, 121 ; 
settlement in Md., 392. 

Swedesburg, Pa., 394. 

Swedes Ford, Pa., 394. 

Swedish, contributions to America, 306- 
310 ; percentage of in U. S., 306-307. 

“ Swedish settlements on the Delaware,” 
note 392. 

Sweeney, 246 fl. 

Sweeny, 238. 

Swick, Minor, “A Dutch migration from 
the Raritan valley to New York State 
in 1785 and later,” note 371. 

Swiss, in N. Y., early settlers, 299; less 
important national stock, 127. 

Switzer, 283 fl. 

Switzerland, French immigration from, 
121; French refugees in, 381. 

Switzerland, Pa., Germans from, 285, 299. 

Swope, 288, 319. 

Sylivant, 158, 241. 

Sylvester, Nathaniel B., History of Ulster 
Oo., N. Y., note 364. 

Symmes, Col., settlement in Ohio, 399. 

Sypher, 285. 

Syvert, 286- 

T 

Tait, 209 ff. 

Tanner, 273 ff. 

Tanner, Edwin P., The Province of N. J., 
note 366. 

Tate, 221. 

Tax lists, as sources of name catalogues, 
362. 

Taylor, 134 ff., 211 ff. 

Teche River, German settlement on, 404. 

Teele, Albert K. (Ed.), The history of 
Milton, Mass., note 388. 

Tennessee, as territory in Census of 1790. 
126; Dutch in, 120, 378-379; English 
and Welsh in, 114, 123, 199, 203; 
Frendi in, 121, 389; Germans in, 119, 
296-298, 304-305; Huguenots in, 384; 
Irish in, 118, 252-253, 270; name cur- 
rency, 164 ; national and linguistic stocks, 
122, 124-125, 307 ; population, 110, 199 ; 
Scotch in, 115, 230-231 ; Scotch-Irish in, 
267; Swedes in, 122; records for 1790 
missing, 197. 

Tennessee historical magaaim, note 378. 

Tenney, Jonathan, and George R. Howell 
(Eds.), Bi-eentennial history of Albany. 
History of the county of Albany, N. Y., 
note 368. 

Territory of the United States south of the 
River Ohio, 378-379. 

Tests, for distinctiveness of Scotch names. 
214. 

Teutonic names, substitution of, 163. 

Teutonic stock, in U. S., 271. 

Texas, population, 407. 

Thai, 282 ff. 

Tha:^r, 138. 
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Thomas, 113, 138 ff., 256 fl. 
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Thomos, 202. 

Thompson, 138 ff. 

Thompson, Benjamin P., History of Long 
Island, note 365. 

Thompson, Francis M., History of Green- 
field, . . . Mass,, note 387. 

Thompsons, 157. 

Thomson, 210 ff. 

Thomsons, 167. 

Ticonderoga, attempt to send settlers to, 
368. 

Time, factor in codification of names, 160. 

Timmerman, 283. 

Tinicum, Pa., Swedish settlement at, 392. 

Tombigbee region, Spanish in, 405. 

Toner, Joseph M., Contributions to the an- 
tials of medical progress and medical edu- 
cation in the United States, note 385. 

Tournier, 202. 

Toussard, 388. 

Trainor, 239. 

Transactions of the historical society of 
Berks County, note 383. 

Translation of names, on basis of meaning, 
323. 

Transtown, Md., Swedes at, 393. 

Traynor, 239 ff. 

Treanor, 239. 

Trimble, 206 ff. 

Troesch, Helen, “The first convent in Illi- 
nois,“ note 401. 

Trumbull, 220. 

Tschantz, 201. 

Tschudi, 284. 

Tschudln, 284. 

Tschudy, 284. 

Turnbull, 206 ff. 

Turnbull, Dr. Andrew, settlement at New 
Smyrna, 406. 

Turner, 113, 138 ff., 269. 

Turner, Judge, on Old Northwest, 398. 

Turnipseed, 323. 

Tweed Eiver, boundary, 206, 212. 

U 

Ulrich, 282 ff. 

Ulster, British by-usage in, 179 ; conditions 
in, 116; contribution to America, 117- 
118, 249-252, 256-270, 306-307, States 
of missing records, 251-252 ; difficulty of 
identification of Celtic-Irish from, 116; 
emigration, 115-117, 266-268 ; names, 

116, 233, 239-240, 257, distribution, 115, 
265, English names used, 268-269, In 
America, 244-249, in New England, 244, 
indicator, 116-117, 236-240; population, 

117, 262. 
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Ulster County, N. Y., Dutch in, 1698, 120 ; 
expansion from, 369; known as “The 
Bsopus,“ 368; population of, 1698, 364- 
365. 

United States, area, note 109; Dutch in, 

119, 363-379; English and Welsh in, 
113-114, 123, 181, 195, 203 ; families in, 
193; French in, 121-122, 380-390; Ger- 
mans in, 118-119, 297-306 ; immigration, 

115- 118, history, 109, policy, 107; in- 
terpolation for states of missing records, 

197- 199; islands of, 109; Irish in, 118, 
249-255, 266-268, Celtic 115-117, 232- 
256, Ulster, 117-118, 266-270; names, 
113, distinctive, 111-112, note 112, fre- 
quencies, 135-136, German, 119, Irish, 

116- 117, 246-249, Connaught, 246-246, 
Leinster, 243, Munster, 244, Ulster, 244- 
245, recurrence, 116, 226-228, 259, 184- 

189, Scotch, 112, 225-228, variants, 113 ; 

national census, 126 ; national stocks, 
107-109, 122-126, 306-307; population, 
107-110, 126-132, 194-197, 209-210, 

229-230, 270, 297-299 ; Scotch in, 113- 
117, 227-231 ; Swedes in, 121-122. 

Upper Louisiana, migration into, 405-406. 
Usage, notes on, 283. 

Utah, population, 407. 
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Van Allen, 152. 

Vance, John L, “The French settlement 
and settlers of Gallipolis,” note 400. 

Van der Weir, 220. 
van Lent, 283. 

Van Metre, John, land speculations in Md. 

and Va., 376. 

Van Ness, 368. 

Van Wagenen, Qerrit H., “ The early 
settlers of Ulster Co., N. Y. The Masten 
family,” note 369. 
vanWart, 202. 

Vermont, Census of 1790, 126; Dutch in, 

120, 374; English and Welsh in, 114, 
123, 196-197, 203; families in, 193; 
French in, 121; Germans in, 297-299, 
304-305; Irish, 118, 250-253, 264-270; 
land titles, 374; names, English, 164, 
168, Irish, 243-248, recurrence, 161, 186, 

190, Scotch, 225-226, Scotch-Irish, 259, 
262, variants, 110; national stocks, 122, 
124-125, 307; Scotch in, 114, 226-226, 
229-231. See also New England. 

Vigneron, Norbert, of Newport, 385. 

Viles, Jonas, “Population and extent of 
settlement in Missouri before 1804,” note 
406. 

Vincennes, Ind., French post at, 400. 
Virginia, census of 1782, of 1783, of 1785, 
377, of 1790, 126; Dutch in, 120, 376- 
377; English and Welsh in, 114, 123, 

198- 203; families in, 193; French in, 

121, 383-385; Germans in, 119, 271, 
295-305; Irish in, 118, 250-253, 264, 
270; migration, 120, 128, 199; names. 
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English, 164, 168-169. German, 119, 
289-291, Irish, 243-248, recurrence, 161» 
184, 188, Scotch, 226, Scotch-Irish, 259, 
262; national stocks in, 122, 124-125, 
307; place of refuge, 366; population, 
194-198, 209; records for 1790 incom- 
plete, 197; Scotch in, 114, 229-231; 
Swedes in, 122, 395. 

Virginia historical society, Oollectiona, note 
384. 

Virginia Land Commission, Certificate Book 
of, 878. 

Virginia, List of Beyolutionary Soldiers of, 
389. 

Virginia State Library, note 389. 

Voegeli, 287. 

Vogel, 282, 288. 

Vogel-Fegely, 287. 

Vogelin, 311. 

Vogt, 280. 

Volck, 280. 

Vooght, 280. 

Vries, 282. 

Vyse, 280. 
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Wabash Biver, French posts on, 400. 

Wade, John D., Auguat/ua Baldwin Long- 
atreetj note 378. 

Wagenaar, 282. 

Waggoner, 282. 

Wagner, 282. 

Waldoborough, Me., Germans in, 302. 

Wales, emigration from, 193; names, 112, 
note 112, 142, 164, 174-175, classes, 178- 
174, dev^opment, 182, indicator, 177, 
number, 145, patterns, 111-112, recur- 
rence, 177 ; peculiarities of nomenclature, 
142 ; population, 113, 192-193 ; vital sta- 
tistics, 112. 

Walker, 138 fl., 211 flf. 

Wallace, 213 ff. 

Wallis, 216. 

Walsh, 256, 280. 

Walter, 278 fl. 

Walters, 280. 

Waltz, 280. 

Wanamaker, 312. 

Wannemacher, 312. 

Ward, 113, 188 ff., 269. 

Ware, 220. 

Warner, 280. 

Warwick, Cambrian names in, 174. 

Washington, 189. 

Watauga Co., N. Carolina, Dutdii in, 877. 

Waters, Wilson, Eiatory of ChOmaford, 
Maas,, note 387. 

Watson, 138 ft, 211 ff. 

Watt, 218 ff. 

Watts, 217. 

Wean^ 288. 

Weaver, 138, 280, 311. 

Webber, 280. 

Weber, 188, 280, 311. | 


Weekley, Ernest, on name changes, 134 ff. 

Weeks, 188. 

Weidman, 280. 

Weil, 280. 

Weir, 213 ff. 

Weiss, 280. 

Wells, Daniel W., A history of Satfi&d, 
Maas,, in three porta, note 374. 

Welsh, in America, 113-114, 127; names, 
distinctive, 112, Farr on, 142, Guppy on, 
142, recurrence, 145, variants, 146. 

Werd, 202. 

Were, 220. 

Werner, 280. 

Werts, 202. 

Wessd, 281. 

Wessels, 281. 

West, Dutch in, 378-879; French com- 
munication with, 387. 

Westchester Co., N. Y., Dutch in, 120; 
Huguenots in, 383 ; population, 1698, 865. 

Western Pennsylvania hdatorical magamine, 
note 376. 

Westfall, 299. 

West Florida, part of Louisiana Purchase, 
403. 

West India Co., Dutch, trading post at 
Hartford, Conn., 373. 

West Indies, Dutch export trade to, 369; 
influence, on New England nomenclature, 
179; source of French Immigration, 121. 

West Jersey, Dutch and English in, 120; 
population, 1700, 366. 

Westmoreland County, England, 215; Cam- 
brian names in, 174. 

Weston, Thomas, Siatory of the town of 
Middletoro, Maas., note 387. 

West Biding (Yorkshire), Cambrian names 
In, 174. 

WetzeU, 281. 

Weygandt, 282 ff. 

Wheeler, 138. 

Whelan, 238 ff. 

Whelehan, 238. 

White, 138 ff., 211 ff. 

White, Kate, “Marrige record of Knox 
County, Tennessee,” note 378. 

Whiteman, 280. 

Whitman, Benjamin, History of Brie 
Oomty, Pa., note 387. 

Whitney, 138. 

Wicaco, Fa., Swedish settlement at, 392. 

Wigtown, 212. 

Wiles, 280. 

Wilhelm, 202, 280. 

WUlcox, Walter F., 107, 126. 

Willemse, 202. 

WiUiam and Mary college quarterly hfatorir 
oal magasftne, note 884. 

Williams, 113, 138 ff., 269 ff. 

Williamson, 202 ff. 

Willson, 216. 

Wilmington, Dd., port of immigration, 198 ; 
trade, 393; Swedish settlement at, 121, 
392. 
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Wilson, 138 ff., 210 ff, 

Wilson, James G. (Ed.)« The memorial 
history of the city of New Yorh, note 
382. 

Wiltshire, Cambrian names in, 174. 

Winfield, Charles H., History of the County 
of Eu^sonj N. J,, note 366. 

Wing, Talcott E. (Ed.), History of Monroe 
County, Michigan, note 402. 

Winsor, Justin (Ed.), The memorial history 
of Boston . . . 16S0-1S80, note 382. 
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Wirth, 202, 280. 

Wirtz, 202. 

Wisconsin, in Old Northwest, 398; popu- 
lation, 402; state historical society of, 
Collections, note 402, Proceedings, note 
400. 

Wise, 280. 

Wise family. Memorials of, 220. 

Wolf, 280. 

Wolff, 280. 

Wood, 138 ff. 

Woods, 216. 

Woodward, B. M., and J. F. Hageman, His- 
tory of Burlington and Mercer counties, 
N, J., note 372. 

Worcester, Cambrian names in, 174. 

Worley, 320. 

WSrlich, 320. 

Worth, 280. 


Woulfe, 280. 

Wright, 188 ff., 213 ff. 

Wroot, 149. 

Wroth, 149, 280. 

WyUe, 280. 

Wyman, Thomas B., The genealogies and 
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Y 

Yadkin River, Dutch settlement on, 377; 

Germans on, 271. 

Yarkes, 131. 

Yates, 368. 

Yeager, 288. 

Teartooh, Holland Society, 370. 

Yets, 368. 

Yetz, 368. 

York County, England, 217. 

York Co., Pa., Dutch in, 375, 378. 
STorkshire, Cambrian names in^ note 214, 
174. 

Yost, 288. 

Young, 138 ff., 211 ff., 279. 
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Ziegler, 282 ff. 

Zimmerman, 134, 273 ff. 

Zimmermann, 286 ff. 
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58. 
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58. 
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progress (1931), 37, 53. 
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com. 
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(1932), 22, 79. 
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com. (1932), 21, 79; chairman com. on 
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of com. on the documentary publica- 
tions of the U. S. (1931), 61-63; Sug- 
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man it. com. on materials for research, 
41; report of hibliography of American 
travel com. (1931), 66. 

Budget of A. H. A. (1932), 48. 

Buell, Raymond L., of radio com. (1932), 

22, 81. 

Buhl Foundation, 97. 

Bulgarians Entry into the World War, 
Howard, 38. 

Bureau of Markets, The Background of the 
First BiU to Establish a, Malln, 32. 

Burr, C^orge L., councilor A. H. A. (1932), 
14. 

Burr-Wilkinson Imbroglio: Possible Inter- 
pretations, Cox, 32. 

By-laws of Am. Hist. Assn., 11. 

C 

California, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

California State Historical Assoc., jt. sess. 
with P. C. B. (1931), 90-01. 

Canada, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Canadian Confederation, The United States 
and the British PoUoy in, Martin, 33. 

Canal Zone^ A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Cappon, Lester J., editor of Virginia ar- 
chives, 60. 

Carnegie revolving fund for publications, 
A. H. A. com. (1932), 22; report (1931), 
63-64; rept of treas. (1930-31), 45, 
47. 
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Carolingiam, Renaissanoe, The Specula Prin- 
cipie of the. Born, 82. 

Carroll, E. M., A. H. A. cliairman retro- 
spective bibliography of the press, 66. 

Carter, Clarence E., editor of Papers in 
Washington Oonceming the Territories, 
61 ; The PulUoaticn of TerritorUa 
Papers, 99. 

Carver, Frank H., The Transition from the 
Continental Congress to the Congress of 
the Federation, 90-91. 

CastaSeda, C. B., TeaoMng of Bistorg in 
the Secondary Schools of Mexico, 32. 

Channing, Edward, memorial to, 86, 49-50. 

Chapman, Charles E., vice-pres. F. C. B. 
(1932), 16, 91. 

Chatelain, Verne B., Minnesota, the Federal 
Land Policy, and the Republican Party, 
34; The New Bistorioai Worh of the 
National Parh Service, 102. 

Cheyney, Edward P., councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 14; chairman bibliog. of modern 
British hist. com. (1932), 21, 79; chair- 
man Carnegie revolving fund for pub- 
lications com. (1932), 22, 79; report of 


Connecticut, A. H. A. membership in 
(1981), 58. 

Connor, R. D. W., of radio com. (1932), 
22 81. 

Constitution of Am. Hist. Assn., 9-10. 

Coulter, E. M., of John H. Dunning prize 
com. (1932), 22, 78; of conf. of histori- 
cal socs., advisory, com., 100. 

Counts, George S., of comm, on social 
studies in the schools (1932), 21, 78. 

Cox, Isaac J., The Burr-WilMnson Inir 
hrogUo: Possible Interpretations, 32. 

Crane, Verner W., of bd. of editors, Aw. 
Mist. Rev, (1932), 21. 

Craven, Avery O., 90 ; of hist. mss. comm. 
(1932), 21, 79; of conf. of historical 
socs., advisory com., 100. 

Cromwell and the Anabaptists During 
Quainton, 87-88. 

Cross, Arthur Lyon, of bibliog. of modern 
British hist. com. (1932), 21, 79; Eng- 
lish Local Judicature and the Movement 
for its Reform, 35. 

Cuba, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 58. 

Curti, Merle B., of Jusserand medal com 
(1932), 22, 78. 


Carnegie revolving publication fund 
(1931), 62-63; report of com. on a 
bibliography of modem British history 
(1931), 60; delegate in Am. Council of 
Learned Socs. (1932), 21, 79. 

Chinese CivUixatton, Climax of, in the 
Reign of ChHen Lung, Malone, 31. 

Church, Frederic C., of com. on resolutions 
P. C. B., 92. 

Clark, Dan E., of bd. of editors Pacifio Bis- 
toncal Review (1932), 91; Manifest 
Destiny and the Padfio, 89. ' 

Clemence, Stella E., calendar of manu- 
scripts, 61. 

Clyde, Paul Hibhert, Frederiek F. Low and 
the Tientsin Massacre, 31. 

Oochin-China, Pigneau de Bdhaine, and the 
French Penetration of, Ennis, 31. 
Cochrane, C. N., AugusUrAan Interpreta- 
tion of Bistory, 32. 

Cole, Arthur C., of Albert J. Beveridge me- 
morial fund com. (1932), 22, 79; of bd. 
of editors, Aw. Bist. Rev. (1932), 21; 
of nominations com. (1932), 21, 86, 62. 
Coleman, Christopher B., sec. conf. of hist, 
socs. (1932), 21, 79, 100; report (1929- 
80), 97-^8 ; (1930-31) , 99-102 ; councilor 
A. H. A. (1932), 14, 86, 52, 76; of 
program com. (1932), 21 ; of com. on ap- 
pointments (1982), 79. 

Colonial history, external com. on, 68. 
Colorado, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 


58 . ^ ^ 

Commanger, Henry, of com. on Carne^e 
revolving fund for pubis. (1932), 22, 79, 
Committees of A. H. A. (1932), 21—22, 
Comstock, Ada L., of comm, on social 
studies in the schools (1932), 21, 78. 
Conference of historical societies, A. H. 
members (1982), 21; reports (1980-81), 
95-102. 


D 

Dale, E. B., of pub. archives comm. (1932), 
21 79. 

Davii C. W., of program com. (1932), 21. 
Davies, Godfrey, of bibliog. of modern Brit- 
ish hist. com. (1932), 21, 79; ed. of 
Bibliography of the Stuart Period, 60. 
Day, Edmund B., of comm, on social stud- 
ies in the schools (1982), 21, 78. 
Delaware, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Dennett, Tyler, 62. 

Destler, Chester M., The Influence of Ed- 
ward KeUogg on American Radicalism, 
81. 

Deutsch, Harold, The Crisis in the Dual 
AUianoe, 34. 

De Weerd, H. A., Lord Kitchener and the 
Dardanelles Campaign, 34. 

Dickinson, John, of Llttleton-Griswold fund 
com. (1932), 22, 79; of com. on legal 
history (1981), 64. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 40. 
Dietz, F. Cm of program com. (1932), 21, 
81; Tudor Finance, 68. 

Diplomatic history* A. H. A. com., report 
(1931), 66. 

District of Columbia, A. H. A. membership 
in (1931), 68. ^ ^ , 

Dobie, Bdltb, Some Aspects of the Develop- 
ment of Party Life in British Columbia, 
91. 

Documentary historical publications of the 
U. S. gov,, A. H. A. com. (1932) , 21 ; 
report (1981), 61—63, 

Dodd, William B., 2nd vice pres. A. H. A. 
(1932), 13, 36, 62; of radio com. 
(1932), 22, 81. . „ A 

Donnan, Elizabeth, councilor A. H. A. 

(1932), 14, 36, 62. 76. ^ ^ 

Dud AlUanoe, The Crists in the, Deutsch, 
34. 
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Dumond, Dwight L., 70; Southern EOi- 
toriaU on Secession, 37, 53; and Gil< 
bert H. Baines, Oorrespondeme of Tlieo- 
dore D. Weld, Angelina Qrimke Weld, 
and Sarah GrUnhe, 37. 

Dunning (John H.) prize, ^fee John H. 
Dunning prize. 

Dunning, Miss Mathilde M., 25. 

Dutcher, George M., 74; thanked, 37. 

B 

Basterby, J. H., Papere of B. F. W, Alleton 
on Plantation Affaire and PoUtioe, 37, 53. 

Eeonomie Hietory, The Court of the Ea- 
ohequer ae a Source of. Harper 31—32. 

Edwarde' Standard Lithoprint Models, 101. 

Ellis, Elmer, What should he the Prelim- 
inary Training in Subfect Matter and 
Professional Courses for Prospective 
Teachers of History in the Public 
Schools r For those icho are preparing 
to Teach in the Senior High Sdhoolf, 34. 

Ellison, William H., of ez. com. P. C. B. 
(1982), 16, of executive council P. C. B. 
(1932), 91; From Pierre’s Hole to Mon^ 
terey: A Chapter in the Adventures of 
George Nidever, Pioneer of the Bochy 
Mountains and of California, 91. 

Emerson, Guy, bd. of trustees A. H. A. 
(1932), 15, 36. 

Encyclopedia of the Social Soienees, A. H. 
A. representatives in com. (1032), 22. 

England. See Bibliography of modern 
British history. 

English Seiden Society, 54. 

Ennis, Thomas Edson, Pigneau de Bihaine, 
Bishop of Adran, and the French Penetra^ 
tUm of Cochin-China, 31. 

Europe, Economic Organisation, The Dry 
Wall of Islam and, Knight, 31-32. 

European Liberalism after the Napoleonic 
Wars, Artz, 31. 

Evan’s American Bibliography, 40. 

Executive committee, A. H. A., minutes of 
meetings (1931), 70-75. 

Executive council, A. H. A., members 
(1932), 13-15; minutes of meetings 
(1931), 76-81. See also Executive com- 
mittee. 

P 

Fairs of Champagne, The Order of Busi- 
ness at, Reynolds, 32. 

Farming, Large Seale, in Illinois in the 
185(ys and JB6Ts, Gates, 32. 

Fay, Sidney B., councilor A. H. A. (1932), 
14, 36, 52 ; chairman George Louis Beer 
prize com. (1932), 21, 78. 

Finance, A. H. A. com. (1932), 22. 

Finances, A. H. A., report of sec. on, 39; 
rept. of treas, (1930-1931), 42-47. 

Fish, Andrew, of ex. com. P. C. B. (1932), 
16, 91; of nominating com. P. C. B. 
(1931), 91; The BeputaUon of James 
Anthony Proude, 88. 

Fisher, Lillian E., Intellectual Conditions 
in Meatico at the End of the Coloia/lal 
period, 32. 


Fitzpatrick, John C., ed. of works of George 
Washington, 41, 61 ; The Journals of the 
Continental Congress, 61. 

Flick, A. C., chairman conf. of hist. socs. 
(1932), 21, 102. 

Florida, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Ford, Guy Stanton, of comm, on social 
studies in the schools (1932), 21, 78; 
chairman conf. of historical socs. (1931), 
98; delegate in social science research 
council (1932), 22, 78. 

Ford, Worthington C., councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 14. 

Foreign Affairs, 62. 

Foreign Belations, 41, 62, 73, 76. 

Fox, Dixon B., councilor A. H. A. (1932), 
14, 36, 52, 70, 71 ; chairman conf. of his- 
torical socs. (1930), 97. 

Frank, Tenney, of bd. of editors, Am. Hist. 
Bev. (1932), 2l. 

Frankfurter, Felix, of Llttleton-Griswold 
fund com. (1932), 22, 79; of com. on 
legal history (1931), 54. 

Froude, James Anthony, The Beputation of. 
Fish, 88. 

Puller, Joseph V., 41 ; The Washington Con- 
ference for the Limitation of Armaments; 
and MeaUmi-American Affairs, 62. 

Pulton, John F., Bobert Boyle and His In- 
fluence on Thought in the Seventeenth 
Century, 35. 

Fund for publications. See Carnegie re- 
volving fund for publications. 

G 

Gabriel, Ralph H., of radio com. (1932), 
22, 81. 

Gale, Edward C., chairman com. on local 
arrangements (1931), thanked, 36. 

Gallagher, Katherine J., of program com. 
(1932), 21, 81; Women in the Guilds of 
Florence during the Benaissance, 33. 

Garrison, C. W., Survey of the Manuscript 
OoUeoHons in the Library of Congress, 
41, 55, 61. 

Gates, Paul W., Large Scale Farming in 
Illinois in the SBSFs and mo’s, 32. 

George Louis Beer prize, A. H. A. com. 
(1982), 21; conditions of award, 25; list 
of awards, 27 ; fund, 43, 45, 47. 

George Washln^on bicentennial meeting, 
A. H. A. com. (1932), 22. 

Georgia, A. H. A. membership iu (1931), 
58. 

Gleason, Monsignor Joseph, of com. on reso- 
lutions P. C. B., 92. 

Goodwin, Cardinal, of bd. of editors Pacific 
Historical Beview (1932), 91. 

Greene, Bvarts B., councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 14, 76; chairman Littleton-Gris- 
wold fund com. (1932), 22, 37, 79; 
report of com. on legal history (1931), 
53-^5. 

GriflBto., A. P. C., Bibliography of American 
Histonoal Societies, 65. 
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Griffin, Grace Gardner, BibUoffraphj^ o^f 
WHtinga on American Eistori/ during the 
gear 1931, 5 ; and S. P. Bemis, A Guide 
to the Diplomatio Eiotorg of the U. 8., 
5 . 

Griswold, Hrs. Frank T., of finance com. 
(1932), 22, 79. 

Guide to Historical Literature, 37, 60, 75. 

Guide to the Diplomatic Hiatorg of the 
U. 8., Griffin and Bemis, 5. 

H 

Hamilton, J. G. De BouUiac, councilor 
A. H. A. (1932), 14, 36, 62, 76; chair- 
man hist. mss. comm. (1932), 21, 79; 
of com. on appointments (1932), 79. 

Hammond, George P., of hd. of editors 
Pacific Historical Revieu> (1932), 91. 

Handibooh of Historical 8ocieties, 80, 101. 

Hama Toums, and Scandinavia on the Bve 
of SwedAsh Independence, Westergaard, 
32. 

Hansen, Marcus L., The Relations of Im- 
migration to Some of the Fundamental 
Factors of American Life: EcBpaneion, 
Sectionalism, Democracy, Puritanism, 31 ; 
The Minor Stocks in the American Popu- 
lation of mo, 360-408. 

Hardy, Osgood, of nominating com. P. C. B. 
(1931), 91. 

Haring, C. H., representative in com. for 
encyclopaedia of the social sciences 
(1932), 22, 79. 

Harkness, Edward S., presented collection 
of manuscripts to Library of Congress, 
61. 

Harper, Lawrence A., The Court of the Ea- 
chequer as a Source of Beonomio History, 
31-32. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe fund, 48. 

Harris, David, The Origin of the Andrassy 
Note of December, WS, 88. 

Harrison, Fairfax, bd. of trustees A. H. A. 
(1932), 15, 36. 

Hart, Albert Bnshnell, councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 13. 

Harvey, Edward L., The Journal of the 
SMpun'ech of the PhyUis, Transport, on 
an Uninhabited Part of the Island of 
Newfoundland in October, ms, 91. 

Haskins, Charles H., councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 14. 

Hawaii, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 

68 . 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., of comm, on social 
studies in the schools (1932), 21, 78; of 
program for American participation in 
the Internat. Congress of Hist. Sciences 
com. (1932), 22, 78; representative in 
com. for encyclopaedia of the social 
sciences (1932), 22, 79; delegate in So- 
cial Science Research Council (1932), 22 ; 
A Study of Nationalism since 1815, 68. 

Herbert Baxter Adams prize, list of 
awards, 26-27 ; fund, 47 ; discontinued, 
25 n. 

Higby, C. P., report of nominating com. 
(1981), 52. 


Hill, Howard C., What should be the Pre- 
liminary Training in Subject Matter and 
Professional Courses for Prospective 
Teachers of History in the Public 
Schoolsf For those preparing to Teach 
in the Junior High School t 34. 

Historical geography, com. on, 67. 

Historical iconography, com. on, 67. 

Historical manuscripts commission, mem!- 
bers (1932), 21; report (1931), 53. 

Historical Outlook, 67. 

Historical prizes, A. H. A. rules for 
awards, 25-26. See also George Louis 
Beer prize, Herbert Baxter Adams 
prize, John H. Dunning prize, and Jus- 
tin Winsor prize. 

Historical publications of the United 
States, A. H. A. com. See Documentary 
historical publications of the United 
States. 

Historical sciences. International Commit- 
tee of. See International Committee of 
Historical Sciences. 

Historical societies. See Conference of 
historical societies. 

Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 97. 

History, SJiOuld the American Historical 
Asso^tion Devote More Attention to 
the Teaching oft Andrews, 34. 

History, Some Impressions of the Teach- 
ing of, in the English Secondary Schools, 
Tout, 33. 

History, Teaching of, in the Secondary 
Schools of France, Mosher, 32. 

History, Teaching of, in the Secondary 
Schools of Germany, Neuse, 32-33. 

History, Teaching of, in the Secondary 
Schools of Meaico, Castafieda, 32. 

History and the Fall of Rome, Arragon, 87. 

History of science, international com. on, 

68 . 

Holbrook, Frank F., report of joint com. on 
materials for research, 41 ; comp. Survey 
of Activities of American Agencies in 
Relation to Materials for Research in 
the Social Sciences and the Humanities, 
101 . 

Holt, W. S., contributions to International 
Yearbook of Historical Bibliography^ 66. 

Horn, Ernest, of comm, on social studies 
in the schools (1932), 21, 78. 

Howard, Harry N., Bulgarians Entry into 
the World War, 38. 

Hulme, Edward M., pres. P. C. B. (1982), 
16, 91. 

Humanism of the Renaissance, Non-classi- 
cal Contributions to the, Sellery, 33. 

Huntington Library, 65. 

I 

Ichihashi, Yaniato, of nominating com. 
P. C. B. (1931), 91. 

Idaho, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 58. 

Illinois, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 58. 

Illinois Historical Collections, 100. 
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Immigration, BelatioM of, to Some of the 
Fundamental Factort of American Life: 
Eapanaion, Sectionaliam, Demooraov, FUr 
ntaniam, Hansen, 31. 

Indiana, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Inatructiona to United Statea Envoya 
Alroad, £f89-Jl8S9, 62. 

International commission of colonial his< 
tory, A. H. A. com. (1932), 22. 

International com<. of Historical' Sciences, 
A. H. A. representative (1932), 22; re- 
port of delegate (1931), 66-70; bulletin, 
68; cooperation with A. H. A., 40; fi- 
nances, 69. 

International congress of colonial history, 
Paris (1931), 68. 

International congress of literary history, 

68 . 

International congress of historical sci- 
ences, Warsaw, 1933, 68. 

International subcommittee on chronology, 
A. H. A. com. (1932), 22. 

Internatioryil Yearbook of Eiatorical Bibli- 
ography, 66, 74, 

Iowa, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 58. 

lalam. The Dry Wall of, and Ewrop^a Eco- 
nomic Organization, Knight, 31-32. 

J 

Jameson, J. Franklin, chairman bd. of edi- 
tors, Am. Elat, Rev. (1932), 21, 79; 
councUor A. H. A. (1932), 18, 70, 71, 72; 
delegate in Am. Council of Learned Socs. 
(1932), 21, 79; of documentary hist, 
pubis, of the IT. S. gov. com. (1932), 21, 
79 ; report of bd. of editors of American 
SiatorUxa Review (1931), 52-53; contri- 
butions to International Yearbook of Eia- 
toncal BibUegrapJiy, 66 ; fond, 48 ; Eotea 
from the ArcTdvea in Scotland Concern- 
ing America, 38, 55. 

Jemegan, Marcus W., of com. on Carnegie 
Revolving Fund for Pubis. (1932), 22, 79. 

John Crerar Library, 65. 

John H. Dunning prize, A. H. A com. 
(1932), 22; conditions of award, 25; 
fund, 48, 45, 47 ; list of awards, 27* 

Johnson, Allen, memorial to, 36, 40, 50-52. 

Johnson, Henry, of conun. on social studies 
In the schools (1932), 21, 38, 78. 

Johnson, Peter Leo, Seminary Profecta for 
the Miaaiona among Catholic Cermana in 
the United Statea, ISSS-tass, 35. 

Joumala of the Continental Congreaa, Fitz- 
patrick, 41, 61. 

judicature, Engliah Local, and the Move- 
ment for ita Reform, Cross, 85. 

Jusserand, Jean Jules, councilor A H. A. 
(1982), 14. 

Jusserand prize medal, 47; A. H. A. com. 
(1932), 22 ; conditions of award, 26 ; 
list of awards, 27. 

Justin Winsor prize, discontinued, 25 n.; 
list of awards, 26; fund, 43, 47. 

K 

Kane, Hope F., appointed assistant hlhllog. 
ot Aneerlcan travel, 65. 


Kansas, A H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Kellogg, Edward, Influence on American 
RadioaUam, Destler, 31. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, A Footnote to the 
Quebec Act, U, 

Kentucky, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Keppel, Frederick P., interview with Prof. 
E. B. Greene, 71. 

Kerner, Bohemia in the 18th Century, 63. 

Kingsbury, Susan M., Recorda of the Vir- 
ginia Company, 61. 

Kirkland, E. C., of membership com. 
(1932), 21, 79. 

Kitchener, Lord, and the Dardcmellea Cam- 
paign, De Weerd, 34. 

Kletsch, Ernest, 65. 

Khappen, Marshall, of Jusserand meda' 
com. (1932), 22, 78. 

Knight, M. M., The Dry WaR of lalam am. 
Murope^a Economic Organization, 31. 

Kohnova, Marie J., Americanization of the 
Moravians with Special Relation to their 
Miaaiona, 35. 

Krey, A. C., chairman comm, on social 
studies in the schools (1932), 21, 38. 

Krout, John A., chairman radio com. 
(1932), 22, 38, 81; letter from presented 
at executive meeting, 73; program sub- 
mitted at executive com. meeting (1931), 
72. 

L 

Laharee, L. W., of hist. mss. comm. (1932), 

21, 79. 

Lacomhe, George, of Internat. subcom. on 
chronology (1932), 22, 79; American 
member com. on abbreviations in the 
editing of historical texts, 68; delegate 
international com. of historical sciences 
meeting (1931), 66. 

Lafrentz, F. W. & Co., audit of A. H. A. 
tieas. acets. (1931), 44. 

Lamed’s Literature of American Eiatory, 
41. 

Latln-America, A. H. A. membership in 
(1931), 58. 

Laying the Foundations in the Social 
Setenoea, Beard, 38. 

Learned, H. B., memorial to, 36, 50, 71. 

Legal history, A. H. A. com., report 
(1931), 53-65. 

Leland, Waldo Q., of finance com. (1932), 

22, 39, 79; chairman on program for 
American participation in the internat. 
congress of hist, sciences (1932), 22, 
78; representative in the internat. com. 
of hist, sciences (1932), 22, 78; ap- 
pointed delegate to Anglo-American con- 
ference (1931), 71; attended executive 
com. meeting (1931), 70, 71; report of 
delegate in Internat. com. of historical 
sciences (1931), 68-70. 

Library of Congress, PubUoationa of, 61. 

Lingelhach, H. B., of executive com. (1931), 

ro, 71. 
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LinifiHstio and National Stocks in the pop- 
ulation of the U. 8., rept. of American 
Council of Learned Societies, 103 £f. 

Lithuania, represented at international 
com. of historical sciences meeting 
(1931), 66. 

Littleton-Griswold fund, 43, 45, 47; A. H. 
A. com. (1932), 22; report of progress 
(1931), 37; financial rept. (1931), 65. 

Louisiana, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Low, Frederick F,, und the Tientsin Mas- 
sacre, Clyde, 31. 

Lung, CfhHen, OHmao} of Chinese Oiviliea- 
tion in the Reign of, Malone, 31. 

M 

McGuire, Constantine B., treas. A. H. A. 

- (1932), 13, 36, 52 ; chairman finance com. 
U932), 22, 79; of executive com. (1931), 
70. 

McLaughlin, Andrew C., councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 14. 

McMaster, John Bach, councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 13; of documentary hist, pubis, 
of the U. S. gov. com. (1932), 21, 79. 

MacMurray, James V. A., The SiM-Ameri- 
oan Tariff Treaty of JS2B, 31. 

Maine, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 58. 

Malin, James C., The Backgroumd of the 
First Bill to JBJstdblish a Bureau of Mar- 
kets, 32. 

Malone, Carroll B., The (Mmaas of Chinese 
CivCissation in the Reign of Ch^ien Lung, 
31. 

Malone, Dumas, of documentary hist, pubis, 
of the U. S. gov. com. (1932), 21, 79; 
of nominations com. (1932), 21, 36, 52. 

Malta, represented at International com. of 
historical sciences meeting (1931), 66. 

Manifest Destiny and the Pactfio, Clark, 89. 

Martin, Chester, chairman program com. 
(1932), 21, 81; The United States and 
the British Policy in Canadian Oonfedera- 
tion, 33. 

Martin, Lawrence, ed. of atlas to George 
Washington’s works, 61. 

Martin, Percy A., Slavery and Abolition in 
Brasil, 90. 

Marshall, Leon C., of comm, on social 
studies in the schools (1932), 21, 78. 

Maryland, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 

68 . 

Massachusetts, A. H. A. membership in 
(1931), 58. 

May, A. J., of program com. (1932), 21, 
81; chairman membership com. (1932), 
21, 40, 79; report of membership com. 
(1931), 67-59. 

Medicine, Some Phoaea of the History of, 
for the Layman, Sigerist, 35. 

Melanges, 66. 

Membership, A. H. A. com (1932), 21; re- 
port (1931), 40, 67-69. 

Merriam, Charles B., of comm, on social 
studies in the schools (1932), 21, 78. 
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Merriman, Roger B., of bibllog. of modern 
British hist. com. (1932), 21, 79. 

Measican-Amenoan Affairs, 41, 62. 

Mexico, represented at international com. 
of historical sciences meeting (1931), 66. 

Mecoico, Intellectual Conditions, at the End 
of the Colonial Period, Fisher, 32. 

Michigan, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Miller, David Hunter, 62. 

Minneapolis, Minn., meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association at (1931), 
proceedings, 29-84. 

Minnesota, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Minnesota, the Federal Land Policy, and 
the Republican Party, Chatelain, 34. 

Minnesota Historical Society, 99, 100. 

Missions, among Catholic Germans in the 
United States, 1885-18SS, Seminary Proj- 
ects for, Johnson, 35. 

Missions among the Indians, Government 
Policy with Respect to, Nute, 35. 

Mississippi, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Missouri, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Mitchell, Stewart, of pub. archives comm. 
(1932), 21, 81. 

Modern literary history, external com. on, 
67. 

Montana, A. H. A. membership In (1931), 
58. 

Moore, Charles, of documentary hist, pubis, 
of the U. S. gov. com. (1932), 21, 79. 

Moranjians, Americantsiation of the, with 
Special Relation to their Missions, Koh- 
nova, 35. 

Morison, S. B., of public archives comno. 
(1932), 79; councilor A. H. A. (1931), 
76. 

Morris, R. B., sec. LittiL'eton-Grlswold fund 
com. (1932), 22, 54, 79. 

Morris, William A., chairman com. on nom- 
inations P. C. B. (1931), 91. 

Mosher, 0. W., Jr., Teaching of History in 
the Secondary Schools of France, 32. 

Munro, Dana C., councilor A. H. A. (1932), 
14. 

N 

National Historical Commission, 62. 

Nebraska, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Need for a Reinterpretation of the History 
of Central Europe, Wedel, 88-89. 

Neuse, Werner, Teaching of History in the 
Secondary Schools of Germany, 32—33. 

Nevada, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 68. 

Newberry Library, 65. 

New England States, A. H. A. membershi]^ 
in (1931). 58. 

New Hampshire, A. H. A. membex^p in 
(1981), 58. 

New Jersey, A. H. A. membership In 
(1931), 58. 
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New Mexico, A. H. A. membersMp in 
(1931), 58. 

Newsome, A. B., chalrnKin pub. archives 
comm. (1932), 21, 39, 79. 

Newton, Jesse H., of comm, on social stud- 
ies in the schools (1932), 21, 78. 

New York, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Nichols, Roy F., of Albert J. Beveridge 
memorial fund com. (1932), 22, 79. 

Nicolay, Helen, Diary of Ed>ward Bates, 
1859-^867, 56. 

Nineteenth Century LiberaUsnit 31. 

Nominations, A. H. A. com. (1932), 21; 
report (1931), 52. 

North Atlantic States, A. H. A. member- 
ship in (1931), 58. 

North Carolina, A. H. A. membership In 
(1931), 58. 

North Central States, A. H. A. membership 
in (1931), 58. 

North Dakota, A. H. A. membership in 
(1931), 68. 

Norton, Margaret C., of pub. archives 
comm. (1932), 21, 79; editor of Illinois 
archives, 60. 

Notestein, Wallace, of bibliog. of modern 
British hist. com. (1932), 21, 79; ap- 
pointed delegate to Anglo-American con- 
ference (1981), 71. 

Nute, Grace L., Covemment Policy ujith 
Bespeot to Missions among the Indians, 
35. 

0 

Ohio, A. H. A. membership^ln (1931), 58. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Blstorl<»Ll 
Society, 99. 

Oklahoma, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 

68 . 

Oliver, John W., 97. 

Olmstead, A. T., of program com. (1932), 
21, 81; The Ancient Near East and 
Beyond, 32. 

Oregon, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 58. 

Origin of the Andrassy Note of December, 
]S7B, Harris, 88. 

P 

Padflc Coast Branch, officers elected for 
1932, 16, 91; Proceedings of Twenty- 
Seventh Ann. Meeting (1931), 87-93; 
business meeting (1931), 91; nomina- 
tions com. report (1931), 91-92; resolu- 
tions adopted, 92; com. on publications 
report (1931), 92; statement of sec.- 
treas. (1930-31), 92-93. 

Pacific Coast States, A. H. A. membership 
in (1931), 58. 

Paoiflo Sistoriodl Review, 89; bd. of edi- 
tors (1932), 91. 

Packard, L. B., of George Louis Beer prize 
com. (1932), 21, 78. 

Palmerston and Parliamentary Reform, 
BeU, 35. 

Paltsits, Victor H., 69, 101; of pub. ar- 
chives comm. (1982), 21, 79. 

Papers in Washington Oonoeming the Ter* 
Htories, 41, 61, 73, 76. 


Parish, John C., of nominations com. 
(1932), 21, 36, 52 ; of conf. of historical 
socs., advisory com. (1932), 100; manag- 
ing editor Paclflo Historical Review 
(1932), 91; of nominating com. P. C. B. 
(1931), 91; chairman com. on publica- 
tions P. C. B. (1931), 92. 

Parkinson, Thomas I., bd. of trustees 
A. H. A. (1932), 15, 36. 

Peace Conference at Paris of 1919, docu- 
mentary material, 62. 

Peace of Btralsund, Bjork, 87. 

Pease, Theodore C., report of historical 
manuscripts com. (1931), 53. 

Pennsylvania, A. H. A. membership in 
(1931), 58. 

Perkins, Dexter, sec. A. H. A. (1932), 13, 
36, 52; of finance com. (1932), 22, 79; 
of program com. (1932), 21; of com. on 
appointments (1932), 79; report as sec. 
(1931), 36-42; report of meeting of 
A. H. A. council (1931), 76-81; minutes 
of executive com. meetings (1931), 79- 
75. 

Philippine Islands, A. H, A. membership in 
(1931), 68. 

Phillips, Dlrich B., councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 14, 36, 52; of com. on appoint- 
ments (1932), 79; chairman Albert J. 
Beveridge memorial fund com. (1932), 
22, 37, 79; report of com. on Albert J. 
Beveridge memorial fund (1931), 53. 

Pierce, Bessie L., of nominations com. 
(1932), 21, 36, 52; of com. on social 
studies in the schools, 38. 

Pittsburgh, XJniv. of, 97. 

Pomffet, J. E., of membership com. (1932), 
21, 79. 

Popes and the Twelfth Century Renais- 
sance, Schaeffer, 87. 

Porto Bico, A. H. A. 'membership in (1931), 
58. 

Pound, Roscoe C., 70. 

Pratt, Julius W., Preparing the American 
PttbZio for Overseas Eapansion, 1889- 
1898, 88. 

Priestly, Herbert I., 90; of bd. of editors 
Pacific HistortcaZ Review (1932), 91. 

Pritchett, John Perry, The Red River Val- 
ley and the War of 1818, 34. 

Program of annual' meeting, com. Bee An- 
nual meeting of A. H. A., program com. 

Prussian Liberalism, Economic Aspects of, 
issrt-mt, Anderson, 31. 

Public Archives, A. H. A. com., members 
(1932), 21; report (1931), 69-60. 

Public documents. Bee Documentary his- 
torical publications of the D. S. 

Publication fund. Bee Carnegie revolving 
fund for publications. 

Publication of Territonal Papers, Carter, 
99. 

Publications, A. H. A. com. (1932), 21; 
report (1931), 55. 

Puryear, Vernon J., The Angto-Prendh An- 
swer to the Treaty of Unkiar-Iskelessi, 38. 
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Q 

Qnainton, C. Eden, of ex.' com. P. C. B. 
(1932), 16, 91; Cromwell and the Ana- 
laptieU Baring im, 87-88. 

Queheo Act, A Footnote to the, Kellogg, 84. 

R 

Radio, A. H. A. com. (1932), 22; report of 
progress (1931), 88. 

Ragatz, Lowell' Joseph, letter of transmittal 
for ann. rept., 6; ed. A. H. A. (1982), 
13; of Intemat. comm, of colonial his- 
tory (1932), 22, 78; contributor for 
U. S. to International BibUogroiplig of 
Colonial Eiatorg, 68; contributions to 
International Yearhooh of Eiatorical Bib- 
Uography, 66 ; publication of Annual Be- 
porta and Writinffa, 37-38; A Guide for 
the Studp of Britiah OaHbheaiv Eiatorp, 
ms to 18S4, 38, 55-56, 70-71. 

Ramsdell, Charles W., councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 14, 36, 52; of hist. mss. comm. 
(1932), 21, 79; report of public arehlres 
com. (1931), 59-60; report from pre- 
sented at executive com, meeting, 77. 
Randall, J. O., dialrman John H. Dun- 
ning prize com. (1932), 22, 78. 

Read, Conyers, bd. of trustee A. H. A. 
(1932), 15, 36; of finance com. (1932), 
22, 79; of blbllog. of modem British 
hist. com. (1932), 21, 79. 

Records of the Virginia Company, Kings- 
bury, 41, 61. 

Retrospectlye bibliography of the press, 
com. for, 67. 

Revision of chronological lists, com. for, 67. 
Reynolds, Robert L., The Order of Buai- 
neaa at the Faira of Champagne, 32. * 
Rhode Island, A. H. A. membership in 
(1981), 58. 

Robertson, James A., of conf. of historical 
socs., advisory com. (1982), 100. 
Robinson, E. E., of hist. mss. comm. (1982), 

21, 79; of program com. (1932), 21, 81. 
Robinson, James Harvey, councilor A. H. 

A. (1932), 14. 

Root, W. T., of comm, on social studies in 
the schools (1932), 21. 78. 

Russia, Old, a Vassal JSftate of Byzantiumt 
Vasiliev, 31. 

Russian-Ameriaan Relations During the 
World War, 41, 62. 

8 

Sabin's Dictionary, 40. 

Schaeffer, Paul, The Popes and the Ttoelfth 
Century Renaissanee, 87. 

Schafer, Joseph, 99-100; of documentary 
hist, pubis, of the U. S. gov. com. 
(1982), 21, 79. 

Schleslnger, Arthur M., 74; delegate in 
social science research council (1932), 

22, 78; presides conf. of historical socs. 
meeting (1930), 97. 

Schmitt, Bemadotte E., councilor A. H. A. 
(1982), 15, 86, 52. 
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Schuyler, Robert L., 70; of Carnegie Re- 
volving Fund (1932), 79. 

S^ers, J. L., of John H. D unning prize 
com. (1932), 22, 78. 

Sellery, George C., Eon-Clasaioal Contri- 
butiona to the Eumaniam of the Benais^ 
aanee, 33. 

Seward, William H., 89. 

Seymour, Charles, of bd. of editors, Am. 
Eiat. Rev. (1932), 21. 

Sheldon, A. B., 100. 

Shepherd, William, of internat. comm, of 
colonial history (1932), 22, 78. 

Shipman, Henry R., rfmirmfl Ti com. on 
bibliography, thanked, 37 ; report of com. 
on bibliography (1931), 60. 

Shryock, R. H., of membership com. (1932) , 
21, 79; Confucius, 63. 

Sigerlst, Henry E., Some Phases of the 
Eiatory of UedUsine for the Layman, 35. 

Sim-American Tariff Treaty of im, Mac 
Murray, 81. 

Sioussat, St. George L., of documentary 
hist, pubis, of the XT. S. gov. com. (1932), 
21, 79. 

Slavery and Abolition in BraeU, Martin, 90. 

Smith, Preserved, appointed to membership 
on A. H. A. com. on research plfuinlng, 
71. 

Smoot, Senator, bill Introduced in Congress, 
62—68. 

Sooial Soienoe Abstracts, 41. 

Social Science Research Council, 41, 101; 
A. H. A. delegates (1932), 22 ; A. H. A. 
representation in, 40. 

Social studies' in the schools, A. H. A. 
com. (1932), 21; report of progress 
(1931), 38. 

South Atlantic States, A. H. A. member- 
ship In (1981), 58. 

South Carolina, A. H. A. membership in 
(1931), 58. 

South Central States, A. H. A. membership 
In (1931), 58. 

South Dakota, A. H. A. memberdilp In 
(1931), 58. 

Southern Editorials on Seoeasion, Dumond, 
87, 53. 

Spanish Colonial Reorganisation under the 
Family Compact, Alton, 82. 

Steefd, L. D., of membership com. (1932), 
21, 79. 

Steiner, Jesse F., of comm, on social stud- 
ies in the schools (1932), 21, 78. 

Stephenson, Nathaniel W., outline of radio 
programs, 72. 

Stephenson, W. H., of membership com. 
(1932), 21, 79. 

Stine, 0. C., of program com. (1932), 21. 

Stock, Leo F., letter of transmittal for 
ann. rept., 6 ; chairman publlca-tions 
com. (1932), 21, 79; of documentary 
hist, pubis, of the U. S. gov. com., (1982), 
21, 79 ; of George Washington Bicenten- 
nial meeting com. (1982), 22, 79; 
report of com. on publications (1981), 
55-57; pubRcatlon of Annual Reports 
and Wfitinga, 87—88. 
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SuUlyan, Mark, ot aoQumentary hist, pubis, 
of the V. S, gov. com. (1932), 21, 79. 

Swain, Miss, Poo C7im, 63. 

T 

Taylor, C. H., of program com. for 47th 
nseeting (1932), 81. 

Taylor, Henry Osborn, councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 14. 

Teaching of history, com. on, 67. 

Tennessee, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Texas, A. H. A. membership in (1981), 68. 

Thompson, James Westfall, of bd. of edi- 
tors, Am, Hist. Bev. (1932), 21. 

Tolerance^ What it meant to Nineteenth 
Centwnf America, Beale, 81. 

Tout, Herbert, Borne Impressions of the 
TeacMngi of History in the English Beo- 
ondary Behcols, 33. 

Transition from the Contiinent<a Congress 
to the Congress of the Federation, Car- 
ver, 99-91. 

Treat, Payson J., of bd. of editors Padfio 
Historical Review (1932), 91. 

Treaties of the United States, 41, 62, 73, 76. 

Trotter, E. G., of program com. (1932), 21, 
79. 

Tschan, Francis J., Bemward of HMe- 
sheim, 82. 

Turner, Frederick J., councilor A. H. A. 
(1932), 18. 

U 

Unhiar^sJceUssi, The Anglo-Frenoh Answer 
to the Treaty of, Furyear, 33. 

Utah, A. H. A. membership in (1981), 58. 

V 

Vasillev, A. A., Was Cld Russia a Vassal 
Btate of Byzantiumf, 31. 

Vermont, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Virginia, A. H. A. membership in (1981), 
58. 

Voyages and discoveries, external com. on, 
67. 

W 

War of 1BJ2, The •Bed River VaXtey and 
the, Pritchett, 34. 

Ware, Caroline F., of bibliog. of modem 
British hist. com. (1932), l21, 79. 


Warren, Charles, of documentary hist pubis, 
of the U. S. gov. com. (1932), 21, 79. 

Washington, A. H. A. membership in 
(1931), 68. 

Washington, Patty W., hsst. sec.-treas. 
A. H. A. (1932), 13. 

Washington Bicentennial Commission, re- 
port of progress (1931), 41; publications 
of, 61. 

Washington Conference, for the Limitation 
of Armaments, 41, 62. 

Wedel, Oswald H„ of ex. com. P. C. B. 
(1932), 16; The Need for a Beinterpre- 
toition of the History of Central Europe, 
88-89. 

Welch, William H., Observations on the 
Second International Congress of the His* 
tory of Science and Technology, 85. 

Wedd, Theodore D., Angelina Qrimhe Weld, 
and Sarah Qrimhe, Correspondence of, 
Barnes and Dumond, 37. 

Wertenbaker, T. G., of com. on Carnegie 
Bevolvlng Fund for Puhls. (1932), 22, 79. 

Wesley, Bdgar B., What Social Subjects 
Materials are Now Included in the Load 
of Junior and Senior High School Teach* 
erst, 84. 

West Central States, A. H. A. membership 
in (1931), 58. 

Westergaard, Waldnmr, The Hamsa Towns 
and Scandinavia on the Eve of Swedish 
Independence, 32. 

West Virginia, A. H. A. membership in 
(1931), 58. 

White, Miss, Bhett, 63. 

Willard, J. F., of program for American 
participation in the Internet. Congress 
of hist sciences com. (1932), 22, 78; 
appointed delegate to Anglo-American 
conference (1931), 71. 

William A. Dunning fund, 47. 

Wisconsin, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Wlttke, Carl, d^egate in social science 
research council (1932), 78. 

Woodrow Wilson foundation, 74, 78. 

Writings on American History, 55, 65, 75 ; 
cumulative index to, 38. 

Wyoming, A. H. A. membership in (1931), 
58. 

Y 

Yearbooh of Historical Bibliography, 70. 
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